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P I? E P -4 C E 


T his hook was written by me in Ahmadnauar Foi't prison during the 
five montlis, April to September, IDtt-. Some of my colleagues in 
prison were good enough to read the manuscript and make a number 
of valuable suggestions. On revising the book in prison I took advantage of 
these suggestions and made some additions. No one, I need hardly add. is 
responsible for what I have written or necessarily agrees with it. But I must 
express my deep gratitude to my fellow-prisoners iu Ahmadnagar Fort for 
the innumerable talks and discussions we Iiad, which helped me greatly to 
clear my own mind about various nsjrecl.s of Indian history and culture. 
Prison is not a pleasant place to live in even for a short pei’iod, mueii less 
for long years. But it was n privilege for me to live in close contact witli 
men of outstanding ability and culture and a wide human outlook which 
even the passions of the moment did not obscure. 

]My eleven companions in Ahmadn.agar Fort were an interesting cross- 
section of India and represented in their several ways not only politics 
but Indian scholarship, old and new, and various aspects of presout-day 
India. Nearly all the princip.nl living Indian languages, ns well as the dassiea! 
languages which have powerfully influenced India in the past and present, 
were represented and the standard was often that of high sdiolarship. 
Among the classical languages were Sanskrit and Pali, Arabic and Persian ; 
the modern languages were Hindi, Urdu. Beng.aii, Gujrati, Marathi, Tehigu, 
Sindhi and Oriya. I Imd all lliis wealth to draw upon and the only limitation 
was my own cap.ncity to profit bj" it. Though I am grateful to all my 
companions. I should like to mention especially Mnuhaiin ,\bul Kalam Azad, 
wliose vast erudition invariably deliglited me but sometimes also rntber 
overwhelmed me, Govind Ballabh Pant, Narcndra Deva and M. Asaf Ali, 
It is a year and a quarter since I finished writing this book and some parts 
of it are already somewliot out of date, and much has hajjpened since I wrote 
it. I havetclt tempted to add and revise, but t iiave resisted the temptation. 
Indeed I could not have done otherwise for life outside prison i.s of a different 
texture and there is no leisure for thought or writing. It has been difficult 
enough for me to read .again what I have wTitten. I wrote originally in 
longhand : this as t.vped after my release, I was unable to find time to 
read the tj'pcscript and the publication of the book was being delayed when 
mj daughter, Indira, came to my rescue and took this burden off my 
siioulders. The book remains as written in prison with no additions or 
changes, except for the postscript at the end. 



I do not know how other authors feel about their writings, hut always 
I have a strange sensation when I read something that I had written some 
time previously. That sensation is heightened when the writing had been 
done in the close and abnormal atmosphere of prison and the subsequent 
reading has taken place outside. I recognize it of course, but not wholly; 
it seems almost that I was reading some familiar piece written by another, 
who was near to me and yet who was different. Perhaps that is the measure 
of the change that has taken place in me. 

So I have felt about this book also. It is mine and not wholly mine, as 
I am constituted today; it represents rather some past sel! of mine which 
has already joined that long succession of other selves that existed for a 
Mhile and faded away, leaving only a memory behind. 


iltifliid Bkwaii : Mnkkl 
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THE DISCOVERY OF IKDIA 



CHAPTER ONE 


AHMADNAGAE FORT 
1 : TWENTY MONTHS 
Ahmadnagar Fort : April Thirtccnih : Nmcfccn Fortyfour 


I T IS MORE than twenty months since we were brought here, more 
than twenty months of my ninth term of imprisonment. The new 
moon, a shimmering crescent in the darkening sky, greeted us on our 
arrival here. The bright fortnight of the waxing moon had begun. Ever 
since tlien each coming of the new moon lias been a reminder to me 
that another month of my imprisonment is over. So it was also with 
my last term of imprisonment which began with the new moon, just 
after the Dcepavali, the festival of light. moon, ever a companion 
to me in prison, has groivn more friendly with closer acquaintance, a 
reminder of the loveliness of tliis world, of the waxing and waning of 
life, of light following darkness, of death and resurrection following each 
other in interminable succession. Ever changing, yet ever the same, I 
have watched it in its different phases and its many moods in the evening 
as the shadows lengthen, in the still hours of the night, and when the 
breath and whisper of daNvn bring promise of the coming day. How 
helpful is the moon in counting the days and the months, for the size 
and shape of the moon, when it is visible, indicate the day of the month 
with a fair measure of exactitude. It is an easy calendar (though it must 
be adjusted from time to time), and for the peasant in the field the most 
convenient one to indicate the passage of the days and the gradual changing 
of the seasons. 

Three weeks we spent here cut off completely from all news of the 
outside world. There were no contacts of any kind, no intervicAvs, no 
letters, no neivspapers, no radio. Even our presence here was supposed 
to be a State secret unknown to any except to the officials in charge 
of us, a poor secret for all India knew where we were. Then newspapers 
were alloAved and, some Aveeks later, letters from near relatives dealing 
with domestic affairs. But no intervicAvs during these tAventy months, no 
other contacts. 

The newspapers contained heavily censored news. Yet they gave us 
some idea of the war that was consuming more than half The world,, 
and of how it fared with our people in India. Little we knew about these 
people of ours except tliat scores of thousands lay in prison or internment 
camp Avithout trial, that thousands had been shot to death, that tens of 
thousands had been driven out of schools and colleges, that something 
indistinguishable from martial law prevaffed over the whole country, that 
terror and frightfulness darkened the land. They Avere Avorse off, far 
worse than us, those scores of thousands in prison, like us, Avithout trial, 
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for there were not only no interviews but also no letters or newspapers 
for them, and even books were seldom allowed. Many sickened for lack 
of healthy food, some of our dear ones died for lack of proper care and 
treatment. 

There were nian.v thousands of prisoners of war kept in India, mostly 
from Ital}^ We compared their lot avith the lot of our own people. We 
were told that they were governed by the Geneva Convention. But there 
was no convention or law or rule to govern the conditions under which 
Indian prisoners and detenus had to exist, except such ordinances which 
it pleased our British rulers to issue from time to time. 


2 : FAMINE 

Famine came, ghastly, staggering, horrible beyond words. In Malabar, 
in Bijapur, in Orissa and, above all, in the rich and fertile province of 
Bengal, men and nomen and little children died in their thousands daily 
for laek of food. They dropped down dead before the palaces of Calcutta, 
their corpses lay in the mud-huts of Bengal’s innumerable villages and 
covered the roads and fields of its rural areas. Men were djing all over the- 
world and kilhng each other in battle ; usually a quick death, often a brave 
death, death for a cause, death with a purpose, death which seemed in this 
mad world of ours an inexorable logic of events, a sudden end to the life 
we could not mould or control. Death was common enough everywhere. 

But here death had no purpose, no logic, no necessity ; it was the result 
of man’s incompetence and callousness, man-made, a slow creeping thing 
of horror with nothing to redeem it, life merging and fading into death, 
with death looking out of the shrunken eyes and withered frame while 
life still lingered for a while. And so it was not considered right or proper 
to mention it; it was not good form to talk or write of unsavoury topics. ' 
To do so was to ‘ dramatize ’ an unfortunate situation. False reportsj 
were issued by those in authority in India and in England. But corpses! 
cannot easily be overlooked; they come in the way. 

While the fires of hell were consuming the people of Bengal and 
elsewhere, we weie first told by High Authority that owing to war-time 
prosperity the peasantrj' in many parts of India had too much to eat. 
Then it was said that the fault la}* witli piovincial autonomy and the 
British Government in India or the India Office in London, sticklers for 
constitutional propriety, could not interfere with provincial affairs. TJiat 
constitution was suspended,, violated, ignoied or changed dady by 
hundreds of decrees and ordinances issued by the Viceroy under his sole 
and unlimited authority. That constitution meant ultimatel)' the uncliecked 
authoritarian rule of a single individual who was responsible to no one in 
India, and who had greater poAver than any dictator anywhere in the 
Avorld. That constitution was worked by the permanent sendees, chiefly 
the Indian Civil Service and the police, who were mainly responsible to- 
the Governor, who nas the agent of the Viceroy, and who could Avell 
ignore the ministers Avhen such existed. The ministers, good or bad, lived 
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on sufferance and dared not disobey the orders from above or even interfere 
with tlie discretion of the services supposed to be subordinate to them. 

Something was done at last. Some relief was given. But a million had 
died, or two millions, or three ; no one knows how many starved to death 
or died of disease during those months of horror. No one knows of the 
many more millions of emaciated boys and girls and little children who 
just escaped death then, but are stunted and broken in body and spirit. 
And still the fear of widespread famine and disease hovers over the land. . 

President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms. The Freedom from Want. Yet 
ricli England and richer America paid little heed to the hunger of the 
body that was killing millions in India, as they had paid little heed 
to the Her}’ tliirst of the spirit that is consuming the people of India. 
Money was not needed, it was said, and ships to carry food were scarce 
owing to war-time requirements. But in spite of governmental obstruction 
and desire to minimize the overwhelming tragedy of Bengal, sensitive and 
warm-hearted men and women in England and America and elsewhere 
came to our help. Above all, the Governments of China and Eire, poor 'i 
in their own resources, full of their own difficulties, yet having had 
bitter experience themselves of famine and misery, and sensing what ailed 
the body and spirit of India, gave generous help. India has a long memory, 
but whatever else she remembers or forgets, she will not forget these' 
gracious and friendly acts. 


8:THE war FOr’dEMOCRACY 

In Asia and Europe and Africa, and over the vast stretches of the Pacific 
and Atlantic and Indian Oceans, war has raged in all its dreadful aspects. 
Nearlj' seven years of war in 'China, over four and a half years of war 
in Europe and Africa, and two years and four months of World War. 
War against fascism and nazism and attempts to gain world dominion. 
Of these j'ears of war I have so far spent nearly three years in prison, 
here and elsewhere in Indip. 

I remember how I reacted to fascism and nazism in their early days, 
and not I only but many in India. How Japanese aggression in China 
had moved India deeply and revived the age-old friendship for China; 
how Italy’s rape of Abyssinia had sickened us; how the betrayal of 
Czechoslovakia had hurt and embittered us; how the fall of Republican 
Spain, after a struggle full of heroic endurance, had been a tragedy and 
a personal sorrow for me and others. 

It was not merely the physical acts of aggression which fascism and 
nazism indulged in, not only the vulgarity and brutality that; accompanied 
them, terrible as they were, that affected us. But the principles on w'hich 
they stood and which they proclaimed so loudly and blatantly, the theories 
of life on which they tried to fashion themselves. For these went counter 
to what we believed in the present and what we had held from ages 
past. And even if our racial memory had forsaken us and w’e had lost 
our moorings, our own experiences, even though they came to iis in 
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different garb and somewhat disguised for the sake of decency, were 
enough to teach us to what these-'Nazi principles and theories of life and 
the State ultimately led. For our people had been the victims for long 
of those very piinciples and methods of government. So we reacted 
immediately and intensely against fascism and nazism. 

I remember how I refused a pressing invitation from Signor Mussolmi 
to see him in the early days of March 1936. Many of Britain’s leading 
statesmen, who spoke harshly of the fascist Duce in later years when 
Italy became a belligerent, referred to him tenderly and admiringly in 
those days and praised his regime and methods. 

Tavo years later, in the summer, before Munich, I was invited on behalf 
of the Nazi government to visit Germany, an invitation to which was 
added the remark that they knew my opposition to nazism and yet they 
wanted me to see Germany for myself. I could go as their guest or 
priv^ately, in my own name or incognito, as I desired, and I Avould have 
perfect freedom to go where I liked. Again I declined with thanks. 
Instead I went to Czechoslovakia, that ‘ far-away countrj' ’ about Avhich 
England’s then Prime Minister knew so little. 

Before Munich I met some of the members of the British Cabinet and 
other prominent poUticians of England and ventured to express my 
anti-fascist and anti-nazi views before them. I found that my views were 
not Avelcomed and I Avas told that there Avere many other considerations 
to be borne in mind. 

During the Czeclioslovak crisis ,Avhat I saw of Franco-British statesman- 
ship in Prague and in the Sudetenland, in London and Paris and in Geneva, 
where the League Assembly Avas then sitting, amazed and disgusted me. 
Appeasement seemed to be a feeble Avord for it. There Avas beliind it not 
only a fear of Hitler but a sneaking admiration for him. 

And noAv, it is a curious turn of fate’s Avlieel that I and people like 
me should spend our days in prison Avhile Arar against fascism and nazism 
is raging, and many of those avIio used to boAv to Hitler and Mussolini 
and approve of Japanese aggression in Cliina, should hold aloft the 
banner of freedom and democracy and anti-fascism. 

In India the change is equally remarkable. There are those here as 
elsewhere, ‘ go\ernmentarians,’ Avho hover round the skirts of government 
and echo the vicAvs Avhich they think will be approved by those' Avhose 
favour they continually seek. There Avas a time, not so long ago, Avhen 
they praised Hitler and Mussolini and held them up as models and Avhen 
they cursed the SoA’iet Union Aiith bell, book and candle. Not so noAv, 
for the Aveather has changed. They are high goA-ernment and State officials 
and loudly they proclaim their anti-fascism and anti-nazism and even talk 
of democracy, though Avith bated breath, as something desirable but 
distant. I often wonder what they would have done if events had taken 
a different turn. And yet there is little reason for conjecture, for they 
Avould Avelcome aa ith garlands and addresses of AA’elcome, AvhoeA’er happened 
to AAield authority. 

For long years before the Avar my mind AA-as full' of the Avar that was 
coming. I thought of it, spoke of it and wrote about it and prepared 
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myself mentally for it. I wanted India to take an eager and active part 
in the mighty conflict for I felt that high principles would be at stake 
and out of this conflict would come great and revolutionary changes in 
India and the world. At that time I did not envisage an immediate threat 
to India, any probability of actual invasion. Yet I wanted India to take 
her full share. But I was convinced that only as a free country and an 
equal could she function in this way. 

That was the attitude of the National Congress, the one great 
organization in India which consistently for all these years had been 
anti-fascist and anti-nazi, as it had been anti-imperialist. It had stood 
for Republican Spain, for Czechoslovakia, and throughout for China. 

And now for nearly two years the Congress has been declared illegal, 
outlawed and prevented from functioning in any way. The Congress is 
in prison. Its elected members of the provincial parliaments, its speakers 
of these parliaments, its ex-ministers, its mayors and presidents of municipal 
corporations, are in prison. 

Meanwhile the war goes on for democracy and the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms. 


4;TIME IN PRISON :THE URGE TO ACTION 

Time seems to change its nature in prison. The present hardly exists for 
there is an absence of feeling and sensation which might separate it from 
the dead past. Even news of the active, living and dying world outside 
has a certain dream-like unreality, an immobility and an unchangeableness 
as of the past. The outer objective time ceases to be, the inner and 
subjective sense remains but at a lower level, except when thought pulls 
it out of the present and experiences a kind of reality in the past or in 
the future. We live, os Auguste Comte said, dead men’s lives, encased in 
our pasts, but this is especially so in prison where we try to find some 
sustenance for our starved and locked-up emotions in memory of the past 
or fancies of the future. 

There is a stillness and everlastingness about the past; it changes not 
and has a touch of eternity, like a painted picture or a statue in bronze 
or marble. Unaffected by the storms and upheavals of the present, it 
maintains its dignity and repose and tempts the troubled spirit and the 
tortured mind to seek shelter in its vaulted catacombs. There is peace 
there and security, and one may even sense a spiritual quality. 

But it is not life, unless we can find the vitel links between it and 
the present with all its conflicts and problems. It is a kind of art for 
art’s sake without the passion and the urge to action which are the very 
stuff of life. Without that passion and urge, there is a gradual oozing 
out of hope and vitality, a settling down on lower levels of existence, 
a slow merging into non-existence. We become prisoners of the past 
and some part of its immobility sticks to us. This passage of the mind 
is all the easier in prison where action is denied and we become slaves 
to the routine of jail-life. 
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Yet the past is ever with us and all that we are and that we have 
•eouies from the past. We are its products and we live immersed in it. 
Not to understand it and feel it as something: living: within us is not 
to understand the present. To combine it with the present and extend 
it to the future, to break from it where it cannot be so united, to make 
of all this the pulsating and vibrating material for thought and action — ^that 
is life. 

Any vital action springs from the depth^ of the being. All tlie long 
past of tlie individual and even of the race has prepared the background 
for that psycliological moment of action. All the racial memories, 
influences of heredity and environment and training, subconscious urges, 
thoughts and dreams and actions from infancy and childhood onwards, 
in their curious and tremendous mix-up, inevitably drive to that new 
action, which again becomes yet another factor influencing the futme. 
Influencing the future, partly determining it, possibly even largely 
determining it, and yet, surely, it is not all determinism. 

Aurobindo Ghose writes somewhere of the present as ‘ the pure and 
virgin moment.' the razor’s edge of time and existence which divides 
the p.ast from the future, and is, and yet, instantaneously is not. The 
phrase is attraclise and yet what does it mean? The virgin moment 
emerging from the veil of the future in all its naked purity, coming 
into contact with us, and immediately becoming the soiled and stale 
past. Is it we that soil it and violate it? Or is the moment not so virgin 
after all, for it is bound up with all the harlotry of the past? 

Whetlier there is any such thing ns human freedom in the philosophic 
sense or whether there is only an automatic determinism, I do not know. 
A verv great deal appears certainly to be determined by the past complex 
of events wliicli bear down and often overwhelm the individual. Possibly 
even the inner urge that he experiences, that apparent exercise of free 
will, is itself conditioned. As Scliopenhauer says : ‘ A man can do what 
he will, but not will as he will.’ A belief in an absolute determinism seems 
to me to lead inevitably to complete inaction, to death in life. All my 
sense of life rebels against it, though of course that very rebellion may 
itself have been conditioned by previous events. 

I do not usually burden my mind with sncli philosophical or metaphysical 
problems, whicli escape solution. Sometimes they come to me almost 
unawares in the long silences of prison, or even in the midst of an intensity 
of action, bringing ^\ith them a sense of detachment or consolation in 
the face of some painful experience. But usualh' it is action and the 
thought of action that fill me, and when action is denied, I imagine 
that I am preparing for action. 

Tije call of action has long been with me ; not action divorced from 
thought, but rather flowing from it in one continuous sequence. And when, 
rarely, there has been full harmony between the two, thought leading to 
action and finding its fulfilment in it, action leading back to thought 
and a fuller understanding — then I have sensed a certain fullness of life 
and a vivid intensity in that moment of existence. But sucli moments are 
rare, very rare, and usually one outstrips the other and there is a lack of 
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hamony. and vain efinrts to bring the two in line. There was a time, 
many years ago, when I lived for considerable periods in a state of 
emotional exaltation, wrapped np in the action which absorbed me. TJiose 
days of my youth seem far awaj' now, nbt'merely because of the passage 
of years but far more so because of the ocean of experience and painful 
thought that separates them from today. The old exuberance is much less 
now, the almost uncontrollable impulses have toned down, and passion and 
feeling are more in check. The burden of thought is often a hindrance, 
and in the mind where there was once certaintj', doubt creeps in. Perhaps 
it is just age, or the common temper of our day. 

And yet, even now, the call of action stirs strange depths within me 
and, after a brief tussle with thought, I want to experience again ‘ that 
lovely impulse of delight- which turns to risk and danger and faces and 
mocks at deatli. I am not enamoured of death, though I do not think it 
frightens me. I do not believe in the negation of or abstention from life. 
I have loved life and it attracts me still and, in my own way, I seek to 
experience it, though many invisible harriers have grorvn up which surround 
me. But that very desire lends me to play with life, to peep over its edges, 
not to be a slave to it, so that we may value eadr other all the more. 
Perhaps I ought to have been an aviator, so that when the slowness and 
dullness of life overcame me I could have rushed into the tumult of the 
clouds and said to myself : 

I balanced all, brought all to mind. 

The years to come seemed waste of breath, 

.V waste of breath the years beliind 
In balance with this life, this death. 


5:THE PAST IN ITS RELATION TO THE 

PRESENT 

This urge to action, this desire to experience life through action, has 
influenced all my thought and activity. Even sustained thinking, apart 
from being itself a kind of action, becomes part of the action to come. 
It is not something entirely abstract, in the void, unrelated to action and 
life. The past becomes something that leads up to the present, the moment 
of action, the future something that flows fiom it; and all three are 
inextricably intertwined and intei related. 

Even my seemingly actionless life in prison is tacked on somehow, by 
some process of thought and feeling, to coming or imagined action, and 
so it gains for me a certain content without which it would be a vacuum 
in which existence would become intolerable. When actual action has been 
denied me," I have sought some such approach to the past and to history. 
Because my o'wn personal experiences have often touched historic events 
and sometimes I have even had something to do with the influencing of such 
events in my own sphere, it has not been difficult for me to envisage history * 
as a living process with which I could identify myself to some extent. ' 
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I came late to history and, even then, not through the usual direct road 
of learning a mass of facts and dates and drawing conclusions and inferences 
from them, unrelated to m,v life's course. So long as I did this, history 
had little significance for me. I was still less interested in the supernatural 
or problems of a future life. Science and the problems of today and of 
our present life attracted me for more. 

Some mixture of thought and emotion and urges, of which I was only 
dimly conscious, led me to action, and action, in its turn, sent me back 
to thought and a desire to understand the present. The roots of that 
present lay in the past and so I made voyages of discovery into the past, 
ever seeking a clue in it, if any such existed, to the understanding of the 
present. The domination of the present never left me even when I lost 
myself m musings of past events and of persons far away and long ago, 
forgetting where or what I was. If I felt occasionally that I belonged to 
the past, I felt also that the whole of the past belonged to me in the 
present. Past history merged into contemporary history : it became a living 
reality tied up with sensations of pain and pleasure. 

If the past had a tendency to become the present, the present also 
sometimes receded into the distant past and assumed its immobile, 
statuesque appearance. In the midst of an intensity of action itself, there 
would suddenly come a feeling as if it was some post event and one was 
looking at it, as it were, in retrospect. 

It was this attempt to discover the past in its relation to the present 
that led me twelve years ago to write ‘ Glimpses of World History ’ in 
the form of letters to my daughter. I wrote rather superficially and as 
simply as I could, for I was witing for a girl in her early teens, but 
behind that writing lay that quest and voyage of discovery. A sense of 
adventure filled me and I lived successively different ages and periods and 
had for companions men and women who had lived long ago. I had leisure 
in jail, there was no sense of hurry or of completing a task within an 
allotted period of time. So I let my mind wander or take root for a while, 
keeping in tune with my mood, allowing impressions to sink in and fill 
the dry bones of the past with flesh and blood. 

It was a similar quest, though limited to recent and more intimate times 
and persons, that led me later to wite my autobiographj-. 

I suppose I have changed a good deal during these tweb e years. I have 
grown more contemplative. There is perhaps a little more poise and 
equilibrium, some sense of detachment, a greater calmness of spirit. I am 
not overcome now to the same extent as I used to be by tragedj' or what 
I conceived to be tragedy. The turmoil and disturbance are less and are 
more temporary, even though the tragedies have been on a far greater 
scale. Is this, I have wondered, the gro\^th of a spirit of resignation, or 
is it a toughening of the texture? Is it just age and a lessening of vitality 
and of the passion of life? Or is it due to long periods in prison and life 
slowly ebbing away, and the thoughts that fill the mind passing through, 
after a brief stay, leaving only ripples behind ? The tortured mind seeks 
some mechanism of escape, the senses get dulled from repeated shocks, 
and a feeling comes over one that so much evil and misfortune shadow 
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the -world that a little more or less does not make much difference. There 
is only one thing that remains to us, that cannot be taken av,'ay : to act 
with courage and dignity and to stick to the ideals that have given meaning 
to life. But that is not the politician’s wa}^. 

Someone said the other day : death is the birtlmight of every person . 
born. A curious way of putting an obvious thing. It is* a birthright which 
nobody has depied or can deny, and which all of us seek to forget and 
escape so long as we ma}*. And yet there was something novel and attractive 
about the phrase. Those who complain so bitterly of life have always a 
way out of it, if they so choose. That is always in our power to achieve. 

If we cannot master life we can at least master death. A pleasing thought 
lessening the feeling of helplessness. 


6: LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY 

Six or seven j’ears ago an American publisher asked me to write an essay 
on my philosophy of life for a symposium he was preparing. I was attracted 
to the idea but I hesitated, and the more I thought over it, the more 
reluctant I grew. Ultimately I did not wite that essay. 

What was my philosophy of life? I did not know. Some years earlier 
I would not have been so hesitant. There was a definiteness about my 
thinking and objectives then which has faded away since. The events 
of the past few years in India, China, Europe, and all over the world 
have been confusing, upsetting and distressing, and the future has become 
vague and shadoAvy and has lost that clearness of outline which it once 
possessed in my mind. 

This doubt and difficulty about fundamental matters did not come in 
my way in regard to immediate' action, except that it blunted somewhat 
the sharp edge of that activity. No longer could I function, as I did in 
my younger days, as an arroAV flying automatically to the target of my 
clioice, ignoring all else but that target. Yet I functioned, for the urge 
to action Avas there and a real or imagined co-ordination of that action 
with the ideals I held. But a groAving distaste for politics, as I saAV them, 
seized me and graduallj' my whole attitude to life seemed to undergo a 
transformation. 

The ideals and objectives of yesterday Avere still the ideals of today 
but they had lost some of their lustre, and even as one seemed to go 
toAvards them, they lost tlie shining beauty Avhich had Avarmed the heart 
and vitalized the body, Eivil triumphed often enough, but Avhat Avas far 
AA’orse AA'as the coarsening and distortion of what had seemed so right. 
Was human nature so essentially bad that it Avould take ages of training, 
through suffering and misfortune, before it could behave reasonably and 
raise man above that creature of lust and A’iolence and deceit that he noAv 
Avas? And meanAvhile Avas every effort to change it radically in the present 
or the near future doomed to failure? 

Ends and means ; AVere they tied up inseparably, acting and reacting on 
each other, the Avrong means distorting and sometimes even destroying 
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the end in liew? But the right means might ivell be bei'ond the capacity 
of infirm and selfish human nature. What then tvas one to do? Not to 
act iras a complete confession of faOure and a submission to evilj to act 
meant often enough a compromise with some form of that evil, with all 
the untoward consequences that such compromises result in. 

My early approach to life’s problems had been more or less scientific, 
with something of the easy optimism of the science of the..nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. A secure and comfortable existence, and the energy 
and self-confidence I possessed, increased that feeling of optimism. A kind 
of vague humanism appealed to me. 

Eeligion, as I saw it practised, and accepted even by thinking minds, 
whether it was Hinduism or Islam or Buddhism or Christianity, did not 
attract me. It seemed to be closely associated with superstitious practices 
and dogmatic beliefs, and behind it lay a method of approacli to life’s 
problems which was certainly not that of science. There was an element 
of magic about it, and uncritical credulousness, a rehance on the 
supernatural. 

Yet it was obvious that religion had supplied some deeply felt inner 
need of human nature, and that the vast majority of people all over the 
world could not do without some form of religious belief. It had produced 
many fine t.vpes of men and women, as well as bigoted, narrow-minded, 
cruel tyrants. It liad given a set of values to human life, and though some 
of these values had no application today, or were even harmful, others 
were still the foundation of morafit}* and ethics. 

In the wider sense of the word, religion dealt with the uncliarted regions 
of human experience, uncharted, that is, by the scientific positive knowledge 
of the day. In a sense it might be considered an extension of the known 
and charted region, though the methods of science and religion were utterly 
unlike each other, and to a large extent they had to deal with diflterent 
kinds of media. It was obvious tliat there was a vast unknown region all 
around us and science, with its magnificent achievements, knew bttle 
enough about it, though it was making tentative approaches in that 
direction. Probably also tlie normal methods of science, its dealings with 
the visible world and the processes of life, were not wholly adapted to 
the psycliical, the artistic, the spiritual, and other elements of the invisible 
world. Life does not consist entirely of what we see and hear and feel, 
the visible world whicli is undergoing cliange in time and space. It is 
continually touching an invisible world of ether, and possibly more stable 
or equally changeable elements, and no thinking person can ignore this 
invisible world. « 

Science do es not t e ll us much, or for the matter of that anything, about 
the purpose of life. It is now widening its boundaries and it may invade 
the sb-calle*d invisible world before long and help us to understand this 
purpose of life in its widest sense, or at least give us some glimpses vvhicli 
illumine the problem of human existence. The old controversy between 
science and religion takes a new form— the application of the scientific 
method to emotional and religious experiences. 

Religion merges into mysticism and metaphysics and philosophy. There 
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have been great mystics, attractive figures, who cannot easily be disposed 
of as self-deluded fools. Yet mysticism (in the narrow sense of the word) 
irritates me; it appears to be vague and soft and flabby, not a rigorous 
disdpline of the mind but a surrender of mental faculties and a living 
in a sea of emotional experience. The experience may lead occasionally 
to some insight into inner and less obvious processes, but it is also likely 
to lead to self-delusion. 

Metaphysics and philosophy, or a metaphysical philosophy, have a greater 
appeal to the mind. They require hard thinking and the application of 
logic and reasoning, though all this is necessarily based on some premises, 
which are presumed to be self-evident, and yet which may or may not 
be true. All thinking persons, to a greater or less degree, dabble in 
metaphysics and philosophy, for not to do so is to ignore many of the 
aspects of this universe of ours. Some may feel more attracted to them 
than others, and the emphasis on them may vary in different ages. In 
the ancient world, both in Asia and Europe, all the emphasis was laid on 
the supremacy of the inward life over things external, and this inevitably 
led to metaphysics and philosophy. The modern man is wrapped up much 
more in these things external, and yet even he, in moments of crisis and 
mental trouble, often turns to philosophy and metaphysical speculations. 

Some vague or more precise philosophy of life we all have, though most 
of us accept untliinkingly the general attitude which is characteristic of 
our generation and environment. Most of us accept also certain metaphysical 
’Conceptions as part of the faith in which we have grown up. I have not 
been attracted towards metaphysics; in fact I have had a certain distaste 
for vague speculatiqn. And yet I have sometimes found a certain intellectual 
fascination in trying to follow the rigid lines of metaphysical and philosophic 
thought of the ancients or the moderns. But I have never felt at ease 
there and have escaped from tlieir spell with a feeling of relief. 

Essentially I am interested in this world, in this life, not in some other 
world or a future life. Whether there is such a thing as a soul, or whether 
there is a survival after death or not, I do not know; and, important 
as these questions are, they do not trouble me in the least. The environ- 
ment in whicli I have grown up takes the soul (or rather the atma) and 
a future life, the Karma theory of cause and effect, and re-incarnation 
for granted. I have been affected by this and so, in a sense, I am favourably 
disposed towards these assumptions. There might be a soul which survives 
the physical death of the body, and a theory of cause and effect governing 
life’s actions seems reasonable though it leads to obvious difiSculties when 
one thinks of the ultimate cause. Presuming a soul, there appears to be 
some logic also in the theorj^ of re-incarnation. 

But I do not believe in any of these or other theories and assumptions 
as a matter of religious faith. They ore just intellectual speculations in 
an unknoTO region about whicli we know next to nothing. They do not 
affect my life, and whether they were proved right or wrong subsequently, 
they would make little difference to me. 

Spiritualism with its 'Seances and its so-called manifestations of spirits 
and the like has always seemed to me a rather absurd and impertinent 
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■wav of investigating psychic phenomena and the mysteries of the after-life. 
Usually it is something ■worse and is an exploitation of the emotions of 
some over-credulous people ■who seek relief or escape from mental trouble. 

I do not deny the possibilih’ of some of these psychic phenomena having 
a basis of truth, but the approach appears to me to be all wrong and 
the conclusions dra^sm from scraps and odd bits of evidence to be 
unjustified. 

Often, as I look at this world, I have a sense of mysteries, of unknown 
depths. The urge to understand it, in so far as I can, comes to me; to 
be in tune with it and to experience it in its fullness. But the way to 
that understanding seems to me essentially the way of science, the way 
of objective approach, though I realize that there can be no such thing as 
true objectiveness. If the subjective element is unavoidable and inevitable, 
it should be conditioned as far as possible by the scientific method. 

What the mysterious is I do not know. I do not call it God because God 
has come to mean much that I do not believe in. I find myself 
incapable of thinking of a deity or of any unknown supreme power in 
anthropomorphic terms, and the fact that many people think so is 
continually a source of surprise to me. Any idea of a personal God seems 
very odd to me. Intellectually, I can appreciate to some extent the 
conception of monism, and I have been attracted towards the Advaita 
(non-dualist) philosophy of the Vedanta, though I do not presume to 
understand it in all its depth and intricacy, and I realize that merely an 
intellectual appreciation of such matters does not carry one far. At the » 
same time the Vedanta, as well as other similar approaches, rather frighten 
me with their vague formless incursions into infinity.^ The diversity and 
fullness of nature stir me and produce a harmony of the spirit, and I 
can imagine myself feeling at home in the old Indian or Greek pagan 
and pantheistic atmosphere, but minus the conception of God or gods 
that was attached to it. 

Some kind of ethical approach to life has a strong appeal for me, though 
it would be difficult for me to justify it logical!}'. I have been attracted 
by Gandhiji’s stress on right means and I think one of his greatest 
contributions to our public life has been this emphasis. The idea is by 
no means new, but this application of an ethical doctrine to large-scale 
public activity was certainly novel. It is full of difficulty, and perhaps 
ends and means are not really separable and form together one organic 
whole. In a world which thinks almost exclusively of ends and ignores 
means, this emphasis on means seems odd and remarkable. How far it 
has succeeded in India I cannot say. But there is no doubt that it has 
created a deep and abiding impression on the minds of large numbers of 
people. 

A study of Marx and Lenin produced a powerful effect on my mind 
and helped me to see history and current affairs in a new light. The 
long chain of history and of sodal development appeared to have some 
meaning, some sequence, and the future lost some of its obscurity. The 
practical achievements of the Soviet Union were also tremendously 
impressive. Often I disliked or did not understand some development there 
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and it seemed to me to be too closely concerned >vitli tlie opportunism 
of the moment or the power politics of the day. But despite all these 
developments and possible distortions of the original passion for human 
betterment, I had no doubt that the Soviet Revolution had advanced human 
society by a great leap and had lit a bright flame which could not be 
smothered, and that it had laid the foundations for the ‘ new civilization ’ 
towards which the world would advance. I am too much of an individualist 
and believer in personal freedom to bke overmuch regimentation. Yet it 
seemed to me obvious tliat in a complex social structure individual freedom 
had to be limited, and perhaps the only way to real personal freedom 
was through some such limitation in the social sphere. The lesser hberties 
may often need limitation in the interest of the larger freedom. 

JIuch in the Marxist pliilosophical outlook I could accept without 
difSculty : its monism and non-duality of mind and matter, the dynamics 
of matter and'^tlie dialectic of continuous change by evolution as well as 
leap, through action and interaction, cause and effect, thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis. It did not satisfy me completely, nor did it answer all the 
questions in my mind, and, almost unawares, a vague idealist approach 
would creep into my mind, something rather akin to the Vedanta approach. 
It was not a difference between mind and matter but rather of something 
that lay beyond the mind. Also there was the background of ethics. I 
realized that the moral approach is a ciianging one and depends upon the 
growing mind and an advancing civilization; it is conditioned by the 
mental climate of the age. Yet there was something more to it than that, 
certain basic urges whicli had greater permanence. I did not like the 
frequent divorce in communist, as in other, practice between action and 
these basic urges or principles. So tliere was an odd mixture in m}’’ mind 
which I could not rationally explain or resolve. There was a general 
tendency not to think too much of those fundamental questions which 
appear to be beyond reach, and rather to concentrate on the problems of 
life— to understand in the narrower and more immediate sense what should 
be done and how. Whatever ultimate reality may be, and whether we 
can ever grasp it in whole or in part, there certainly appear to be vast 
possibilities of increasing human knowledge, even though this may be 
partly or largely subjective, and of applying this to the advancement and 
betterment of human living and social organization. 

There has been in the past, and there is to a lesser extent even today 
among some people, an absorption in finding an answer to the riddle 
of the universe. This leads them away from the individual and social 
problems of the day, and when they are unable to solve that riddle they 
despair and turn to inaction and triviality, or find comfort in some dogmatic 
creed. Social evils, most of whidi are certainly capable of removal, are 
attributed to original sin, to the unalterableness of ‘ human nature,’ or 
the social structure, or (in India) to the inevitable legacy of previous births. 
Thus one drifts away from even the attempt to think rationally and 
scientifically and takes refuge in irrationalism, superstition, and unreason- 
able and inequitable social prejudices and practices. It is true that even 
J-ational and scientific thought does not always take us os far as we would 
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like to go. There is an infinite number of factors and relations which 
influence and determine events in varying degrees and it is impossible 
to grasp all of them. Still we can try to pick out the dominating forces 
at work and by observing external material reality, and by experiment 
and practice, trial and error, grope our way to ever-widening knowledge 
and truth. 

For this purpose, and within these limitations, the general Marxist 
approacli, fitting in as it more or less did with the present state of scientific 
knowledge, seemed to me to offer considerable help. But even accepting 
that approach, the consequences that flow from it and the interpretation 
on past and present happenings were by no means always clear. Marx’s 
general analysis of social development seems to have been remarkably 
correct, and yet many developments took place later which did not fit in 
with his outlook for the immediate future. Lenin successfully adapted the 
Marxian thesis to some of these subsequent developments, and again since 
then'' further remarkable changes have taken place — the rise of fascism 
and nazism and all that lay behind them. The very rapid gro^vth of 
technology and the practical application of vast developments in scientific 
knowledge are now changing the world picture with an amazing rapidity, 
leading to new problems. 

And so while I accepted the fundamentals of the socialist theorj', I did 
not trouble m}'self about its numerous inner controversies. I had little 
patience with leftist groups in India, spending much of their energy in 
mutual conflict and recrimination over fine points of doctrine which did 
not interest me at all. Life is too complicated and, as far as we can 
understand it in our present state of knowledge, too illogical for it to be 
confined within the four corners of a fixed doctrine. 

The real problems for me remain problems of individual and social life, 
of harmonious living, of a proper balancing of an individual’s inner and 
outer life, of an adjustment of the relations between individuals and 
between groups, of a continuous becoming something better and higher, 
of social development, of the ceaseless adventure of man. In the solution of 
these problems the way of observation and precise knowledge and deliberate 
reasoning, according to the method of science, must be followed. This 
method may not always be applicable in our quest of truth, for art and 
poetry and certain psychic experiences seem to belong to a different order 
of things and to elude the objective methods of science. Let us therefore 
not rule out intuition and other methods of sensing truth and reality. 
They are necessary even for the purposes of science. But always we must 
hold to our anchor of precise objective knowledge tested by reason and 
even more so by experiment and practice, and alwa3'’S we must beware 
of losing ourselves in a sea of speculation unconnected with the daj'-to-daj' 
problems of life and the needs of men and women. A living philosophy 
must answer the problems of today. 

It may be that we of this modern age, Avho so pride ourselves on the 
achievements of our times, are prisoners of our age, just as the ancients 
;and the men and w’omen of medieval times were prisoners of their respective 
;ages. We may delude ourselves, as others have done before us, that our way 
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o£ looking at things is the only right way, leading to truth. We cannot 
escape from that prison or get rid entirely of that illusion, if illusion it is. 
Yet I am convinced that the methods and approach of science have 
revolutionized human life more than anjidiing else in the long course of 
history, and have opened doors and avenues of further and even more 
radical change, leading up to the very portals of what has long been 
considered the unknown. The technical achievements of science are 
obvious enough, its capacity to transform an economy of scarcity into 
one of abundance is evident, its invasion of many problems which have 
so far been the monopoly of philosophy is becoming more pronounced. 
Space-time and the Quantum Theory utterly changed the picture of the 
physical world. More recent researches into the nature of matter, the 
structure of the atom, the transmutation of the elements, and the 
transformation of electricity and light, either into the other, have carried 
human knowledge much further. Man no longer s ees_.natiire as something 
apart and dist inct from himself. Human destiny appears to become a part 
of nature’s rhythmic energy. 

A.11 this upheaval of thought, due to the advance of science, has led 
scientists into a new region, verging on the metaphysical. They draw 
different and often contradictory conclusibns. Some see in it a new unity, 
the antithesis of cliance. Others, like Bertrand Russell, say : ‘ Academic 
l)hilosophers ever since the time of Parmenides have believed the world 
is unity. The most fundamental of my beliefs is that this is rubbish.* 
Or again : ‘ Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of the 
end they were acliieving; his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, 
his loves and beliefs are hut the outcome of accidental collocations of 
atoms.’ And yet the latest developments in physics have gone a long 
way to demonstrate a fundamental unity in nature. ‘ The belief that all 
things are made of a single substance is as old as thought itself ; but 
ours is the generation which, first of all in history, is able to perceive 
the unity of Nature not as a baseless dogma or a hopeless aspiration, 
but a principle of science based on proof as sharp and clear as anything 
which is kno'ivn.’* 

Old as this belief is in Asia and Europe, it is interesting to compare 
some of the latest conclusions of science with the fundamental ideas 
underlying the Advaita Veddntic theory. These ideas were that the 
universe is made of one substance whose form is perpetuall}' changing, 
and further that the sum-total of energies remains always the same. Also 
that the explanations of tilings are to be found within their own nature, 
and that no external beings or existences are required to explain what 
is going on in the universe,’ with its corollary of a self-evolving universe. 

It does not very much matter to science what these vague speculations 
lead to, for meanwhile it forges ahead in a hundred directions, in its own 
precise experimental way of observation, widening the bounds of the 
charted region of knowledge, and changing human life in the process. 
It may be on the verge of discovering vital mysteries, and yet they may 
elude St ill it will go on along its appointed path for there is no end 
* Karl K. Barrow : The Renaissance of Physics (New York, 1936), p. SOI. 
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to its journe)'ing. Ignoring for the moment the why of philosophy, it ■will 
go on asking how, and as it finds this out it gives greater content and 
meamng to life, and perhaps takes us some way to answering the why. 

Or, perhaps, we cannot cross that barrier, and the mysterious will 
continue to remain the mysterious, and life with all its changes will still 
remain a bundle of good and evil, a succession of conflicts, a curious 
combination of incompatible and matually hostile urges. 

Or again, perhaps, the very progress of science, unconnected with and 
isolated from moral discipline and ethical considerations, will lead to the 
concentration of power and the terrible instruments of destruction which 
it has made, in the hands of evil and selfish men, seeking the domination 
of others — and thus to the destruction of its o^vn great achievements. 
Something of this kind we see happening now, and behind this war there 
lies this internal conflict of the spirit of man. 

How amazing is this spirit of man! In spite of innumerable failings, 
man, throughout the ages, has sacrificed his life and all he held dear for 
an ideal, for truth, for faith, for country and honour. That ideal may 
change but that capacity for self-sacrifice continues, and, because of that, 
much may be forgiven to man, and it is impossible to lose hope for him. 
In the midst of disaster, he has not lost his dignitj' or his faith in the 
values he cherished. Plaything of nature’s mighty forces, less than the 
speck of dust in this vast universe, he has hurled defiance at the elemental 
poners, and with his mind, cradle of revolution, sought to master them. 
\ Whatever gods there be, there is something godlike in man, as there is 
' also something of the devil in him. 

The future is dark, uncertain. But we can see part of the way leading 
to it and can tread it with firm steps, remembering that nothing that 
can happen is likely to overcome the spirit of man which has survived 
so many perils. Remembering also that life, for all its ills, has joy and 
beauty, and we can always nander, if we know how to, in the enchanted 
noods of nature. 

^ ‘ What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeaiour 
Or God’s high grace, so loiely and so great? 

I To sl.and from fear set free, to breatlie and vait ; 

I To hold a hand uplifted oier Hate ; 

And shall not Loveliness be lo%ed for ever?’* 


7: THE BURDEN OF THE PAST 

The twenty-fiist month of my imprisonment is well on its way; the moon 
waxes and wanes and soon two years will have been completed. Another 
birthday will come round to remind me that I am getting older; my 
last four birthdays I have spent in prison, here and in Debra Dun Jail, 
and many others in the course of my previous terms of imprisonment. 
I have lost count of their number. 


• Chorus from The Dacchae of Euripides— Gilhcrt Murray’s trauslaiion. 
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During all these montlis I have often thought of v\riting. felt tlie urge 
to it and at the same time a reluctance. My friends took it for granted 
that I would write and produce another book as I had done during previous 
terms of imprisonment. It had almost become a habit. 

Yet I did not write. There was a certain distaste for just throwing out 
a book which had no particular significance. It was easy enough to write, 
but to write something that was worthwhile was another matter, something 
that would not grow stale while I sat in prison with my manuscript and 
the world went on changing. I would not be writing for today or tomorrow 
hut for an unknown and possibly distant future. For whom would I write ? 
And for when? Perhaps what I wrote would never be published, for the 
years I would spend in prison were likely to witness even greater 
convulsions and conflicts than the years of war that are already over. India 
herself might be a battle-ground or there might be civil commotion. 

And even if we escaped ail these possible developments, it was a risky 
adventure to write now for a future date, when the problems of today 
might be dead and buried and new problems bad taken their place. I 
could not think of this World War as just another war, only bigger and 
greater. From the day it broke out, and even earlier, I was full of 
premonitions of vast and cataclysmic changes, of a new world arising for 
better or for worse; and what would my poor writing of a past and 
vanished age be worth then? 

All these thoughts troubled and restrained me, and behind them lay 
deeper questions in the recesses of my mind, to vvhicli I could find no 
easv answer. ' - . ’ ■ ^ 

Similar thoughts and difficulties came to me during my last term of 
imprisonment, from October 1910 to December IDll, mostly spent in my 
old cell of Dehra Dun Jail, where six years earlier I had begun writing 
my autobiography. For ten months there I could not develop the mood for 
writing, and I spent my time in reading or in digging and playing about 
with soil and flowers. Ultimately I did write; it was meant to be a 
continuation of my autobiography. For a few weeks I wrote rapidlv* and 
continuously but before my task was finished I was suddenly discharged, 
long before the end of my four-year term of imprisonment. 

It was fortunate that I had not finished what I hud undertaken, for if 
I had done so I might have been induced to send it to a publisher. Looking 
nt it now, I realize its little worth ; how stale and uninteresting much of 
it seems. Tlie incidents it deals with have lost all importance and have 
become the debris of a half-forgotten past covered over by the lava of 
subsequent volcanic eruptions. I have lost interest in them. What stand 
out in my mind are personal experiences whiclj liad left their impress 
upon me; contacts with certain individuals and certain events; contacts 
with the crowd, the mass of the Indian people, in their infinite diversity 
and yet their amazing unity; some adventures of the mind; waves of 
vmhappiness and the relief and joy that came from overcoming themj 
the exhilaration of the moment of action. About much of this one may 
not write. There is an intimacy about one’s inner life, one's feelings and 
thoughts, vvliich may not and cannot be conveyed to others. Yet those 
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contacts, personal and impersonal, mean much; they affect the indnidual 
and mould him and change his reactions of life, to his oivn country, to 
other nations. 

As in other prisons, here also in Ahmadnagar Fort, I took to gardening- 
and spent many hours daily, even -when the sun was hot, in digging and 
preparing beds for flowers. The soil was very had, stony, full of debris 
and remains of preiious building operations, and even the ruins of ancient 
monuments. For this is a place of history, of many a battle and palace 
intrigue in the past. That history is not very old, as Indian liistory goes, 
nor is it very important in the larger scheme of things. But one incident 
stands out and is still remembered: the courage of a beautiful woman, 
Chand Bihi, who defended this fort and led her forces, sword in hand, 
against the imperial armies of Akbar. She was murdered by one of her 
own men. 

Digging in this unfortunate soil, we hn\e come across parts of ancient 
walls and the tops of domes of buildings buried far underneath the surface 
of the ground. We could not go far as deep digging and archaeological 
exploration were not approved by authority, nor did we ha\e the 
wherewithal to carry this on. Once we came across a lo\el> lotus carved 
in stone on the side of a wall, probably over a doorw’ay. 

I remembered another and a less happy discover.! in Debra Dun Jail. 
In the course of my digging in my little yard, three years ago, I came 
across a curious relic of past days. Deep under the surface of the ground, 
the remains of two ancient piles were uncoiered and we viewed them 
with some excitement. They were part of the old gallows that had 
functioned there tliirt}- or forty years earlier. The jail had long ceased 
to be a place of execution and all visible signs of the old gallows-tree 
had been removed. We hod discoiered and uprooted its foundations, and 
all my fellow-prisoners, who had helped in this process, rejoiced that we 
had put away at last this thing of ill omen. 

Now I have put away my spade and token to the pen instead. Possibh 
what I write now will meet the same fate as my unfinished manuscript 
of Delira Dun Jail. I cannot write about the present so long as I am 
not free to experience it through action. It is the need for action in the 
present that brings it viiidly to me, and then I can write about it with 
ease and a certain facility. In prison it is something vague, shadowy, 
something I cannot come to grips with, or e.xperience as the sensation 
of the moment. It ceases to he the present for me in any real sense of 
the word, and yet it is not the past either with the past’s immobility and 
statuesque calm. 

Nor can I assume the role of a prophet and write about the future. 
My mind often thinks of it and tries to pierce its veil and clothe it in 
the garments of my choice. But these are vain imaginings and the future 
remains imcertam, unknown, and there is no assurance that it will not 
betray again our hopes and prove false to humanit.v’s dreams. 

The past remains. But I cannot write academically of past events in the 
manner ot a historian or scholar. I have not that knowledge or equipment 
or training ; nor do I possess the mood for that kind of work. The past 
2b 
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oppresses me or fills me sometimes with its warmth when it touches on 
the present, and becomes, as it were, an aspect of that living present. 
If it does not do so, then it is cold, barren, lifeless, uninteresting. 1 can 
only write about it, as I have previously done, by bringing it in some 
relation to my present-day thoughts and activities, and then this writing 
of history, as Goethe once said, brings some relief from the weight and 
burden of the past. It is, I suppose, a process similar to that of psycho- 
anali'^sis, but applied to a race or to humanity itself instead of to an 
individual. 

The burden of the past, the burden of both good and ill, is over- 
powering, and sometimes suffocating, more especially for those of us who 
belong to very ancient civilizations like those of India and China. As 
Nietzsche says: * Not only the wisdom of centuries — also their madness 
breaketh out in us. Dangerous is it to be an heir.’ 

What is my inheritance? To vvhat^pm I an heir? To all that humanity 
has achieved during tens of thousands of years, to all that it has thought 
and felt and suffered and taken pleasure in, to its cries of triumph and 
its bitter agony of defeat, to that astonishing adventure of man which 
began so long ago and yet continues and beckons to us. To all this 
and more, in common with all men. But there is a special heritage for 
those of us of India, not an exclusive one, for none are exclusive and 
all are common to the race of man, but more especially applicable to us, 
something that is in our flesh and blood and bones, that has gone to 
make us what we are and what we are likely to be. 

It is the thought of this particular heritage and of its application to 
the present that has long filled my mind, and it is about this that I 
should like to write, though the difficulty and complexity of the subject 
appal me and I can only touch the surface of it. I cannot do justice to 
it, but in attempting it I might be able to do some justice to myself 
by clearing my own mind and preparing it for the next stages of thought 
and action. 

Inevitably, mv approach will often be a personal one: how the idea 
grew in my mind, what shapes it took, how it influenced me and affected 
my action. There vvill also be some entirely personal experiences which 
have nothing to do with the subject in its wider aspects, but which coloured 
my mind and influenced my approach to the whole problem. Our 
judgments of countries and peoples are based on many factors ; among them 
our personal contacts, if there have been any, have a marked influence. 
If we do not personally know the people of a country, we are apt to 
misjudge them even more than otherwise, and to consider them entirely 
alien and different. 

In the case of our own country our personal contacts are innumerable, 
and through such contacts many pictures or some kind of composite 
picture of our countrvmen form in our mind. So I have filled the picture 
gallery of my mind. There are some portraits, vivid, life-like, looking 
down upon me and reminding me of some of life’s high points— and yet 
it all seems so long ago and like some story I had read. There are many 
other pictures round which are wrapped memories of old comradeship ami 
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the friendship that s'\^ eetens life. And there are innumerable pictures of 
the mass — Indian men and women and children, all crowded together, 
looking up at me, and I trying to fathom what lay behind those thousands 
of eyes of theirs. 

I shall begin this story with an entirely peisonal chapter, for this gi\es 
the clue to my mood in tlie month immediately following the period I 
had OTitten about towards the end of my autobiography. But this is not 
going to be another autobiography, though I am afraid the personal element 
will often be present. 

The World War goes on. Sitting here in Ahmadnagar Fort, a prisoner 
perforce inactive when a fierce activitj consumes the world, I fret a little 
sometimes and I think of the big things and bra^e \entures which ha\e 
filled my mind these many years, I try to view' the war impersonally as 
one would look at some elemental phenomenon, some catastrophe of 
nature, a great earthquake or a flqgd. I do not succeed of course. But 
there seems no other way if I am to protect myself from too much hurt 
and hatred and excitement. And in this mighty manifestation of savage and 
destructive nature, my own troubles and self sink into insignificance. 

I remember the Avords that Gandhiji said on that fateful evening of 
August 8, 1942 ; ‘ We must look the world in the face with calm and clear 
eyes even though the eyes of the world are bloodshot today.’ 



CHAPTER TWO 


BABE N'W EILEB : LAUSANNE 

1 ; K A A L A 


O N THE ith September, 1935, I was suddenly released from tire 
mountain jail of Almora, for news had come that my wife was in a 
critical condition. She was far away in a sanatorium at Badenweiler 
A the Black Forest of Germany. I hurried by automobile and train to 
Allahabad reaching there the next day, and the same afternoon I started 
an the air journey to Europe. The air liner took me to Karachi and Baghdad 
nid Cairo, and from Alexandria a sea-plane carried me to Brindisi. From 
Brindisi I went by train to Basle in Switzerland. I reached Badenweiler 
in the evening of the 9th September, four days after I had left Allahabad 
ind five days after my release from Almora Jail. 

There was the same old brave smile on Kamala’s face w’hcn I saw her, 
but she was too weak and too much in the grip of pain to say much. 
Perhaps my arrival made a difference for she was a little better the next 
lay and for some days after. But the crisis continued and slowly drained 
the life out of her. Unable to accustom myself to the thought of lier 
death, I imagined that she was improving and that if she could only surviie 
that crisis siie might get well. The doctors, as is tiieir way, gave me hope, 
riie immediate crisis seemed to pass and she held her ground. She was never 
well enough for a long conversation. We talked briefly and I would stoji as 
soon as I noticed tliat she was getting tired. Sometimes I read to her. One 
if the books I remember reading out to her in this W'ay was Pearl B uck's 
‘ The Good Earth.’ She liked my doing this but our progress was*sIow. 
''^lofmng'^nJ' afternoon I trudged from my pension in the little town 
to the sanatorium and spent a few horn’s with her. I was full of the man}' 
t]ungs I w’anted to tell her and yet I had to restrain myself. Sometimes 
we talked a little of old times, old memories, of common friends in India ; 
sometimes, a little wistfully, of the future and what we would do then. In 
spite of her serious condition*she clung to the future. Her eyes w'ere bright 
and vital, her face usually cheerful. Odd friends who came to visit her 
were pleasantly surprised to find her looking better than they hod imagined. 
They were misled by those bright eyes and smiling face. 

In the long autumn evenings I sat by myself in my room in the pension, 
where I was staying, or sometimes went out for a walk across the fields or 
through the forest. A hundred pictures of Kamala succeeded each other in 
my mind, a hundred aspects of her rich and deep personality. We had been 
marned for nearly twenty j-ears and yet how many times she had surprised 
me by something new in her mental or spiritual make-up. I had known her 
in so many ways and, in later years, I had tried my utmost to understand 
her. That understanding had not been denied to me, but I often wondered 
if I really knew' her or understood her. There was something elusive about 
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her, something fay-hke, real but unsubstantial, difficult to giasp. Some- 
times, looking into her eyes, I would find a stranger peeping oul at me. 

Except for a little schooling, she had had no formal education ; her mind 
had not gone through the educational process. She came to us as an un- 
sophisticated girl, apparently with hardly any of the complexes which 
are said to be so common non. She ne\er entirely lost that girlish look, 
but as she gren into a woman her eyes acquired a depth and a fire, giving 
the impression of still pools behind which storms raged. She was not the 
type of modern girl, with the modem girl’s habits and lack of poise. Yet 
she took easily enough to modern ways. But essentially she was an Indian 
girl and, more particularly, a Kashmiri girl, sensiti\e and proud, childlike 
and grown-up, foolish and wise. She was reserved to those she did not 
know or did not like, but bubbling over with gaiety and frankness before 
those she knew and liked. She was quick in her judgment and not always 
fair or right, but she stuck to her instinctive likes and dislikes. There was 
no guile in her. If she disliked a person, this was obvious and she made 
no attempt to hide the fact. Even if she had tried to do so, she would 
probably not have succeeded. I have come across few persons who have 
produced such an impiession of sincerity upon me as she did. 


2 : 0 I* R M R R I A G E AND AFT E R 

I thought of the early years of our marriage when, with all my tremendous 
liking for her, I almost forgot her and denied her, in so many ways, that 
comradeship which was her due. For I was then like a person possessed, 
giving myself utterly to the cause I had espoused, living in a dream-world 
of m.v own, and looking at the real people who surrounded me as unsub- 
stantial shadows, I worked to the utmost of my capacity and mj’ mind 
was filled to the brim with the subject that engrossed me. 1 gave all my 
energy to that cause and had little left to spare. 

And yet I was very far from forgetting her and I came back to her again 
and again as to a sure haven. If I was away for a number of days the 
thought of her cooled my mind and I looked forward eagerly to my 
return home. What indeed could I have done if she had not been there 
to comfort me and give me strength, and thus enable me to re-charge the 
drained-off battery of my mind and body? 

I had taken from her what she gave me. What had I ghen to her in 
exchange during these early years? I had failed evidently and, possibly, 
slie carried the deep impress of those days upon her. With her inordinate 
pride and sensitiveness she did not want to come to me to ask for help, 
although I could have given her that help more than any one else. She 
wanted to play her own part in the national struggle and not be inereh a 
hanger-on and a shadow of her husband. Slie wanted to justify herself to 
her own self as well as to the world. Nothing in the world could have 
pleased me more than this, but I was far too busy to see beneath the surface 
.and I was blind to what she looked for and so ardently desired. And then 
prison claimed me so often and I was away from her. or else she was ill. 
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Like Chitra in Tagore's play, she seemed to say to me : ‘I am Chitra. 
No goddess to be worshipped, nor yet the object of common pity to be 
brushed aside like a moth ^^ith indifference. If you deign to keep me by 
your side in the path of danger and daring, if you allow me to share the 
great duties of your life, then you will know my true self.' But she did 
not say this to me in words and it was only gradually that I read the mes- 
sage of her eyes. 

In the early months of 1930 1 sensed her desire and we worked together 
and I found in this experience a new delight. We lived for a while on the 
edge of life, as it were, for the clouds were gathering and a national up- 
heaval was coming. Those were pleasant months for us but they ended too 
soon and, early in April, the country was in the grip of civil disobedience 
and governmental repression, and I was in prison again. 

Most of us menfolk were in prison. And then a remarkable thing 
happened. Our women came to the front and took charge of the struggle. 
Women had always been tliere of course, but now there was an avalanche 
of them, which took not only the British Government but their own men- 
folk by surprise. Here were these women, women of the upper or middle 
classes, leading sheltered lives m their homes, peasant women, working- 
class women, rich women, poor women, pouring out in their tens of thou- 
sands in defiance of government order and police lathi. It was not only 
that display of courage and daring, but what was even more surprising 
was the organizational power they showed. 

Never can I forget the thrill that came to us in Naini Prison when news 
of this readied us. the enormous pride in the women of India that filled 
us. We could hardly talk about all this among ourselves for our hearts were 
full and our eyes were dim with tears. 

My father had joined us later in Naini Prison and he told us much that 
we did not know. He had been functioning outside as the leader of the 
civil disobedience movement and lie had encouraged in no way these aggres- 
sive activities of the women all over the country. He disliked, in his pater- 
nal and somewhat old-fashioned way. young women and old messing about 
in the streets under the hot sun of summer and coming into conflict with 
the police. But he realized the temper of the people and did not discourage 
any one. not even his wife and daughters and daughter-in-law. He told 
us how he had been agreeably surprised to see the energy, courage and 
ability displayed by women all over the country. Of the girls of his own 
household he spoke with affectionate pride. 

At my father's instance, a ‘ Resolution of Remenrbrance ' was passed 
at thousands of public meetings all over India on January 26, 1931, the 
anniversary of India’s Independence Day. These meetings were banned 
by the police and many of tliem were forcibly broken up. Father had 
organized this from his sick-hed and it w’as a triumph of organization, for 
we could not use the newspapers, or the mails, or the telegraph, or the 
telephone, or any of the established printing presses. And j’et at a fixed 
time on an identical day all over this vast country, even in remote villages, 
the resolution was read out in the language of the province and adopted. 
Ten days after the resolution was so adopted, my father died. 
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The resolution Mas a long one. But a part of it related to the Momen 
of India : ‘ We record our liomage and deep admiration for the tvonian- 
hood of India, nho, in the hour of peiil for the motherland, forsook the 
shelter of their homes and, M-itli unfailing courage and endurance, stood 
shoulder to shoulder ivitli their menfolk in tlie front line of India’s national 
aimy, to share nith them the sacrifices and triumphs of the struggle • . 

In this upheaial Kamala had played a brave and notable part and on her 
inexperienced shoulders fell the task of organizing our M’ork in the citj 
of Allaliabad -uheii e\ery knoun Morker M*as in prison. She made up for 
that inexperience by her file and energy and, uitliin a few months, she 
became the pride of Allaliabad. 

We met again under tlie shadou of my fatlier’s last illness and his death. 
We met on a new footing of comradeship and understanding. A few months 
later when Me nent M-ith our daughter to Ceylon for our first brief holiday, 
and our last, Me seemed to have discoiercd each other ancM’. All the past 
years that we had passed togctlier had been but a preparation for this new 
and more intimate relationsiiip. 

We came back all too soon and work claimed me and. later, prison. 
There Mas to be no more holida.ving, no Morking togetlier. not e\en being 
together, except for a brief uhile between tno long prison terms of t^<o 
years each nhicli followed each other. Before the second of these was over, 
Kamala lay dying. 

When I Mas airested in Februarj 1984 on a Calcutta warrant, Kamala 
Ment uj) to our rooms to collect some clothes for me. I folloM-ed her to say 
good-bye to her. Suddenly she clung to me and, fainting, collapsed. This Mas 
unusual for her as mc had trained oursehes to take tliis jail-going lightly and 
cheerfully and to make as little fuss about it as possible. Was it .some pre- 
monition she had that this Mas our last more or less normal meeting? 

Tm’o long prison terms of tno years each had come between me and her 
just Mhen oiir need for each otlier was greatest, just when we had come so 
near to each other. I thought of this during the long days in jail, and yet 
I hoped that the time would surely come when we would be together again. 
How did she fare during tiiese jears? I can guess but even I do not know, 
for during jail inteniews, or during a brief interval outside there w’as little 
normality. We had to be always on our best behaviour lest we miglit cause 
pain to the otlier by showing our own distress. But it was ob\ious that she 
was greatly troubled and distressed over many things and there was no' 
peace in her mind. I might iia\e been of some help, but not from jail. 


3 : T H E PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 

All these and many other thoughts came to my mind during my long 
solitary hours m Badenweiler. I did not shed the atmosphere of jail easily: 
I had long got used to it and the new environment was not too great a 
change. I was Ining in the Nazi domain witli all its strange happenings 
which I disliked so much, but nazism did not interfere with me. There 
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■s\ere fcM' evidences o£ it in that quiet \illage in a corner o£ the Black Forest. 

Or perhaps m.v mind was full of other matters. My past life unrolled 
itself before me and there was always Kamalo, standing by. She became a 
symbol of Indian women, or of woman herself. Sometimes she grew curi- 
ously mixed up with my ideas of India, that land of ours which was so dear 
to us, with all her faults and weaknesses, and so elusive and full of mystery. 
What was Kamala? Did I know her, understand her real self? Did she 
know or understand me? For I too was an abnormal person with mystery 
and unplumbed depths within me, which I could not myself fathom. Some- 
times I had thought that she was a little frightened of me because of this. 
I had been and was a most unsatisfactorj* person to marry. Kamala and I 
were unlike each other in some waj-s, and yet in some other ways very alike : 
we did not complement each other. Our very strength became a weakness 
in our relations to eaeh other. There could either be complete understand- 
ing, a perfect union of minds, or difficulties. Neither of us could live a 
humdrum domestic life, accepting things as they were. 

Among the man.v pictures that were displayed in the bazaars in India, 
there was one containing two separate pictures of Kamala and me, side by 
side, with the insciiptiou at the topr^ai^^^, adarsha.jori, the model 
or ideal couple. So. many people imagined us to be, but the ideal is terribly 
difficult to grasp or to hold. Yet I remember telling Kamala, during our 
holiday in Ceylon, how fortunate we had been in spite of difficulties and 
differences, m spite of all the tricks that life had played upon us. Marriage 
was an odd affair, and it had not ceased to be so even after thousands of 
years of experience. We saw around us the wrecks of many a marriage or, 
what was no better, the conversion of what was bright and golden into 
dross. Hoav fortunate we were, I told her and she agreed, for though we 
liad sometimes quarrelled and grmm angry with each other, we had kept 
that vital spark alight, and for each one of us life was always imfolding 
new adventure and-giving fresh insight into each other. 

The problem of human relationships, how fundamental it is. and how 
often ignored in our fierce arguments about politics and economics. It was 
not so ignored in the old and wise civilizations of India and China, where 
they developed patterns of social behaviour, which with all their faults 
certainly gave poise to the individual. That poise is not in evidence in India 
today. But where is it in the countries of the West which have progressed 
so much in other directions? Or is poise essentially static and opposed to 
progressive change? Must we sacrifice one for the other? Surely it should 
be possible to have a union of poise and inner and outer progress, of the 
wisdom of the old with the vigour and science of the new. Indeed we appear 
to have arrived at such a stage in the world’s history when the only alter- 
native to such a union is likely to be the destruction and undoing of both. 


4 : CHRIST M AS 1935 

IvAiitALA'S condition took a turn for the better. It was not %eiy marked, 
but after the strain of the past weeks we experienced great relief. She had 
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got over that crisis and stabilized her condition and tliat in itself was a 
gain. So she continued for another month and I took advantage of this to 
pay a brief visit to England with our daughter Indira. I had not been there 
for eight years and many friends pressed me to visit them. 

I came back to Badenweiler and resumed the old routine. Winter had 
come and the landscape was white with snow. As Christmas approached 
there was a marked deterioration in Kamala’s condition. Another crisis 
had come and it seemed that her life hung by a mere thread. During those 
last days of nineteen thirtyfive I ploughed my way through snow and 
slush not knowing how many days or hours she would live. The calm winter 
scene with its mantle of white snow seemed so like the pence of..cold death 
to me, and I lost all my past hopeful optimism. ^ 

But Eamala fought this crisis also and with am.azing \itality survived 
it. She grew better and more cheerful and wanted us to take her anay 
from Badenweiler. She was weary of the place, and another factor which 
made a difference w’as the death of another patient in the sanatorium, who 
had sometimes sent flowers to her and once or twice visited her. That patient 
— he was an Irish boy — had been much better than Kamala and was even 
allowed to go out for walks. We tried to keep the news of liis sudden death 
from her but we did not succeed. Those who are ill, and especially those 
who have the misfortune to stay in a sanatorium, seem to develop a sixth 
sense which tells them much that is sought to be hid from them. 

In January I went to Paris for a few days and paid another brief visit 
to London. Life was pulling at me again and news reached me, in London, 
that I had been elected, for a second time, president of the Indian National 
Congress, which was to meet in April. I had been expecting this as friends 
had forewarned me and I had even discussed it with Kamala. It was a 
dilemma for me : to leave her as she was oi to resign from the presidentship. 
She would not have me resign. .She was just a littl^ bette^and we thought 
that I could come back to her later. 

At the end of .Tanuary IP.'IG, Kamala left Badenweiler anib^ias taken to 
a sanatorium near Lausanne in Switzerland. 


5 : D E A T D 

Boih Kamala and 1 liked the change to Switzerland. She was more cheerful 
and I felt a little more at home in that part of Switzerland wdiich I knew 
fairly well. There was no marked change .in her condition and il seemed 
that there was no crisis ahead. She was likely to continue as she was for a 
considerable period, making perhaps slow progress. 

Meanw’hile the call of India was insistent and friends there were pressing 
me to return. My mind grew restless and ever more occupied with the 
problems of my country. For some years I had been cut off by prison or 
otherwise from active participation in public affairs and I was straining 
at the leash. My visits to London and Paris and news from India had drawn 
me out of my shell and I could not go back to it. 

I discussed the matter with Kamala and consulted the doctor. They agreed 
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tlvatl should return to India and I booked my passage by the DutchK.L.^iI. 
air line. I was to leave Lausanne on February 2S. After all this had been 
fixed up. I found that Kamala did not at all like the idea of my leaving 
her. And yet she would not ask me to change my plans. I told her that I 
would not make a long staj* in India and hoped to return after two or 
three months. I could return even earlier if she wanted me to. A cable 
would bring me by air to her witliin a week. 

Four or five days remained before the date fixed for roy departure. 
Indira, who was at scliool at Bex nearby, was coming over to spend those 
last days with us. The doctor came to me and suggested that I should post- 
pone mv return bv a week or ten days, hlore he would not say, I agreed 
immediately and made another reservation in a subsequent K.L.M. 
plane. 

h As these last days went by a subtle change seemed to come over Kamala. 
The physical condition was much the same, so far as we could see, but 
her mind appeared to pay less attention to her physical environment. She 
would tell me that someone was calling her, or that she saw some figure 
or shape enter the room when I saw none. 

Earlv on the morning of February *28, she breathed her list, Indira was 
there, and so was our faithful friend and constant companion during these 
months. Dr M. Atal, 

A few other friends came from neighbouring towns in Switzerland, and 
we took her to the crematorium in Lausanne. Within a few minutes that 
fair body and that lovely face, whicli used to smile so often and so well, 
were reduced to ashes. A small urn contained the mortal remains of one 
who had been so vital, so bright and so full of,life. 

6 ! M U S S O L I N I 1 R FT U R 

I'm: bond that kept me in Lausanne and Europe was broken and there 
was no need for me to remain there any longer. Indeed something else 
within me was also broken, the realization of which only came gradually 
to me, for those days were black days for me and my mind did not function 
properly. Indira and I went to Montreanx to spend a few quiet days^ 
together, l'^ 

During our stay at Montreaux I had a visit from the Italian Consul at 
Lausanne, who came over especially to convey to roe Signor Mussolini's 
deep sympathy at my loss, I yt as a little surprised for I had not met Signor 
Jfussolini or had any other contacts with him. I asked the Consul to convey 
my gratitude to him. 

Some weeks earlier a friend in Rome had written to me to say that Signor 
Mussolini would like to meet me. 'fliere was no question of my going to 
Rome then and I said so. Later, when I was thinking of returning to India 
by air, that message was repeated and there was a touch of eagerness and 
insistence about it. I wanted to avoid tliis intervicAV and yet I had no desire 
to be discourteous. Normally I might have got over my distaste for meeting 
him. for I w.as curious also to know what kind of man the Duce was. But 
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the Abyssinian campaign was being carried on then and my meeting him 
would inevitably lead to all manner o£ inferences, and was bound to be 
used for fascist propaganda. No denial from me w'OuId go far. I knew' of 
several recent instances when Indian students and others visiting Italy 
had been utilized, against tlieir wishes and sometimes even without their 
knowledge, for fascist propaganda. And then there had been the bogus 
interview' witli Mr. Gandlii whicii the ‘ Giornale d’ltnlie ’ liad published 
in 1931. 

I conveyed my regrets therefore to my friend, and later wrote again 
and telephoned to him to avoid any possibility of misundeistanding. All 
this was before Kamala’s death. After her death I sent anotlier message 
pointing out that, even apart front other reasons, I tvas in no mood then 
for an interview with any one. 

All this insistence on my part became necessary as I was passing through 
Rome by the K.L.M. and would have to spend an evening and night there. 
I could not avoid this passing visit and brief stay. 

After a few days at Montreaux I proceeded to Geneva and Marseilles, 
where I boarded tiie K.L.M. air liner for the East. On arriv'al in Rome 
in the late afternoon, I was met by a high official who handed me a letter 
from tlie Chef de Cabinet of Signor Mussolini. The Duce, it stated, would 
be glad to meet me and he had fixed six o’clock that evening for the inter- 
view. I was surprised and reminded him of my previous messages. But he 
insisted tliat it had now all been fixed up and tiie arrangement could not 
be upset. Indeed if the interview did not take place there was every likeli- 
hood of his being dismissed from his office. I was assmed that nothing 
would appear in the press, and that I need only see the Duce for a few 
minutes. All that he wanted to do was to sliake Iiands with me and to 
convey personally his condolences at my wife’s deatlu So we argued for 
a full hour with all courtesy on both sides but with an increasing strain ; 
it was a most exhausting hour for me and probably more so for the other 
part}'. The time fixed for the interview was at last upon us and I had my 
way. A telephone message was sent to the Dime’s palace that I could not 
come. 

That evening I sent a letter to Signor Mussolini expressing my regret 
that I could not take advantage of his kind invitation to me to see him and 
thanking him for his message of sympathy. 

I continued my journey. At Cairo there were some old friends to meet 
me. and then further east, o\ er the deserts of western Asia. Various inci- 
dents, and the arrangements necessary for my journey, had so far kept mv 
mind occupied. But after leaving Cairo and flying, hour after hour, over 
this desolate desert area, a terrible loneliness gripped me and I felt empty 
and purposeless, I was going back alone to my home, which was no longer 
home for me, and there by my side was a basket and tliat basket contained 
an urn. That was all that remained of Kamala, and all our briglit dreams 
were also dead and turned to ashes. Site is no more, Kamala is no more, 
my mind kept on repeating. 

I thought of my autobiography, that lecord of my life, whicli I Iiad 
discussed with her as she lay in Bhovvali Sanatorium. And, as I was writing 
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it, sometimes 1 would take a cliapter or two and read it to her. She had 
only seen or heard a part of it : she would never see the rest : nor would 
we write any more chapters together in the book of life. 

When I reached Baghdad I sent a cable to my publishers in London, 
who were bringing out my autobiography, giving them the dedication for 
the book : ‘ To Kamala who is no more.’ 

Karachi came, and crowds and many familiar faces. And then Allahabad, 
where we carried the precious urn to the swift-flowing Ganga and poured 
the ashes into the bosom of that noble river. How man}”^ of our forbears 
she had carried thus to the sea, how many of those who follow us wll take 
that last journey in the embrace of her waters. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE QUEST 

I :THE PANOEAMA OF INDIA’S PAST 

D L’ri.no three a ears of thought and activity niy mind lias been full 
of India, trying to understand her and to analyze my own reactions 
towards lier. I went back to my childhood days and tried to remem- 
ber what I felt like then, what vague shape this conception took in my 
growing mind and how it was moulded by fresh experience. Sometimes it 
receded into the background, but it was always tliei'e, slowly changing, a 
queer mixture deri\ed from old storj and legend and modern fact. It pro- 
duced a sensation of pride in me as well as that of shame, for I was ashamed 
of much that I saw around me, of superstitious practices, of outworn ideas 
and, abo\e all, our subject and paierh'-stricken state. 

As 1 grew up and became engaged in activities which promised to lead 
to India’s freedom, I became obsessed with the thought of India. What 
was this India that possessed me and beckoned to me continually, urging 
me to action so that we might realize some \ague but deeply felt desire of 
our hearts.^ The initial urge came to me, I suppose, through pride, both 
individual and national, and the desire, common to all men, to resist an- 
other’s domination and ha\e freedom tolne the life of our clioice. It seem- 
ed monstrous to me that a great country like India, with a ricli and immem- 
orial past, should be bound hand and foot to a far-away island which 
imposed its will upon her. It was still wore monstrous that this forcible 
union, had resulted in poserty and degradation beyond measure. That was 
reason enough for me and for others to act. 

But it was not enougli to satisfy the quesliomng that arose within me. 
What is this India, apart from her physical and geographical aspects? 
What did slie represent in the past; what gave strengtli to her then? How 
did she lose that old' strength ? And has siie lost it completely ? Does she 
represent an.vthlng vital now, apart from being the home of a \ast number 
of human beings? How does she fit into the modern world? 

1 his wider international aspect of the problem grew upon me as I realized 
more and more how isolation ivas both undesirable and imiiossible. The 
futuie that took shape in my mind was one of intimate co-operation, poli- 
tically, economically, culturally, between India and the otlier countries of 
the world. But before the future came, tliere was the present, and behind 
the present lay the long and tangled past, out of which the present had 
grown. So to the past I looked for understanding. 

India was m mi blood and there ivas much in her that instinctively 
thrilled me. And yet 1 approached her almost as an alien critic, full of dis- 
like for the present as well as for many of the relics of the past that I saw. 
To some extent I came to her via the West and looked at her as a friendlr 
westerner might have done. I was eager and anxious'to change her outlook 
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and appearance and give her the garb ot modernity . And yet doubts rose 
within me. Did I know India, I who presumed to scrap much of lier past 
heritage? There was a great deal that had to be scrapped, that must be 
scrapped; but surely' India could not have been what she undoubtedly' was. 
and could not have continued a cultured existence for thousands of years, 
if she had not possessed something very \ital and enduring, something 
tiiat was worthwhile. What was this something? 

I stood on a mound of Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Valley in the nortii- 
west of India, and all around me lay the houses and streets of this ancient 
city that is said to have existed o\ er five thousand j'ears ago ; and even 
then it was an old and well-developed civilhiation. ‘ The Indus civilization,’ 
writes Professor Childe, ‘ represents a very perfect adjustment of human 
life to a specific en\ironment that can only have resulted from years of 
patient effort. And it 1ms endured; it is already specifically Indian and 
forms the basis of modern Indian culture.' Astonishing thought : that any 
culture or dvilizatioii should have this continuity for five or six thousand 
y ears or more ; and not in a static, unchanging sense, for India was changing 
and progressing all tiie time. Slie was coming into intimate contact with the 
Persians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Chinese, the Arabs, the Central 
Asians, and the peoples of the Mediterranean, But though she influenced 
them and was influenced by them, her cultural basis was strong enough to 
endure. What was the secret of this strength? Where did it come from? 

I read her history and read also a part of her abundant ancient literature 
and was powerfully impressed by the vigour of the thought, the clarity of 
tlie language and the richness of the mind that lay behind it. I journei'ed 
through India in the company of mighty’ travellers from China and western 
and central Asia who came here in the remote past and left records of 
their travek. I thought of what India had accomplished in eastern Asia, 
in Angkor, Borobudur and many other places, I wandered ov er the Hima- 
layas which are closely connected with old myth and legend and which 
have so much influenced our thought and literature. My love of the moun- 
tains and mj’ kinship with Kashmir especially drew me to them, and I saw' 
there not only the life and vigour and beauty- of the present but also the 
memoried loveliness of ages past. The mighty rivers of India that flow from 
this great mountain barrier into tlie plains of India attracted me and re- 
minded me of innumerable phases of our history. The Indus or Sindhu, 
from which our country came to be called India and Hindustan, and across 
which races and tribes and caravans and armies have come for thousands 
of y ears ; the Brahmaputra, ratlier cut off from the main current of history- 
hut living in old story, forcing its way into India through deep chasms cut 
in the heart of the north-eastern mountains, and then flowing calmly in a 
gracious sweep between mountain and wooded plain; the Jumna, round 
which cluster so many legends of dance and fun and play; and the Ganga, 
above all the rivers of India, which lias held India’s lieart captive and has 
drawn uncounted millions to her banks since the dawn of history. The story 
of the Ganga, from her source to the sea, from old times to new, is the 
story- ot India’s civilization and culture, of the rise and fall of empires, of 
great and proud cities, of the adventure of man and the quest of the mind 
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ivhicli has so occupied India's thinkers, of the richness and fulfilment of 
life as well as its denial and renunciation, of Ups and downs, and growth 
and decay, of life and death. 

I visited old monuments and ruins and ancient sculptures and frescoes — 
Ajanta. Ellora, the Elephanta Caves and other places — and I also saw the 
lovely buildings of a later age in Agra and Delhi where every stone told 
its story of India’s past. 

In my own city of Allahabad or in Hard war I uould go to the great 
bathing festivals, the Kumbh Mela, and see hundreds of thousands of people 
come, as their forbears had come for thousands of years from all over India, 
to bathe in the Ganga. I would remember descriptions of these festivals 
written tliirteen hundred years ago by Chinese pilgrims and others, and 
even then these melas were ancient and lost in an unknown antiquih'. 
What was the tremendous faith. I wondered, that had drawn our people 
for untold generations to this famous river of India? 

These journej's and v isits of mine, with the background of my reading, 
gave me an insight into the past. To a somewhat bare intellectual under- 
standing was added an emotional appreciation, and gradually a sense of 
reality began to creep into my mental picture of India, and the land of 
my forefathers became peopled with living beings, who laughed and wept, 
loved and suffered ; and among them were men who seemed to know life 
and understand it, and out of their wisdom they had built a structure which 
gave India a cultural stability which lasted for thousands of years. Hundreds 
of vivid pictures of this past filled my mind, and they would stand out as 
soon as I visited a particular place associated with them. At Samatb, near 
Benares, I would almost see the Buddha preaching his first sermon, and 
some of his recorded words would come like a distant echo to me through 
two thousand five hundred years. Ashoka’s pillars of stone with their in- 
scriptions would speak to me in their magnificent language and tell me of 
a man who, though an emperor, was greater than any king or emperor. At 
Fatehpur-Sikri, .Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was seated holding con- 
verse and debate with the learned of all faiths, curious to learn something 
new and seeking an answer to the eternal problem of man. 

Thus slowly the long panorama of India’s historv unfolded itself before 
me, with its ups and downs, its triumphs and defeats. There seemed to me 
something unique about the continuity of a cultural tradition through five 
thousand years of history, of invasion and upheaval, a tradition which was 
widespread among the masses and jxiwerfuliy influenced them. Only China 
has had such a continuity of tradition and cultural life. And this panorama 
of the past gradually merged into the unhappj’ present, when India, for 
all her past greatness and stability, was a slave country, an appendage of 
Britain, and all over the world terrible and devastating war was raging and 
brutalizing humanity. But that vision of five thousand years gave me a new 
perspective and the burden of the present seemed to grow lighter. The 
hundred and eighty years of British rule in India were just one of the un- 
happy interludes in her long story ; she would find herself again ; already 
the last page of this chapter was being wTittcn. The world also will survive 
the horror of today and build itself anew on fresh foundations. 
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2 : N A T I O N A L I S M .-S- I N T E R N A T I O N A L I s' M 

Mv reaction to India thus was often an emotional one, though this was 
eonditioned and limited in many ways. It was the reaction which takes the 
form of nationalism, though in the case of many people those conditioning 
and limiting factors are absent. Nationalism was and is inevitable in the 
India of my day ; it is a natural and healthy growth. For any subject coun- 
try national freedom must be the first and dominant urge ; for India with 
her intense sense of individualitj' and a jiast heritage, it was doubly so. 

Recent events all over the world have demonstrated that the notion that 
nationalism was fading away before the impact of internationalism and pro- 
letarian movements had little truth. It is still one of the most powerful 
urges that move a people, and round it cluster sentiments and traditions 
and a sense of common living and common purpose. While the intellectual 
strata of the middle-classes were gradually moving aw^ay from nationalism, 
■or so they thought, labour and proletarian movements, deliberately based 
on internationalism, were drifting towards nationalism. The coming of 
war swept everybody everywhere into the net of nationalism. This remark- 
■able resurgence of nationalism, or rather a re-discovery of it and a new 
realization of its vital significance, has raised new problems and altered the 
form and shape of old problems. Old established traditions cannot be easily 
scrapped or dispensed with ; in moments of crisis they rise up and dominate 
the minds of men, and often, as we have seen, a deliberate attempt is made 
■to use those traditions to rouse up a people to a high pitch of effort and sacri- 
fice. Traditions have to be accepted to a large extent and adapted and trans- 
formed to meet new conditions and w’ays of thought, and at the same time 
jiew traditions have to be built up. The nationalist ideal is deep and strong ; 
it is not a thing of the past ivith no future significance. But other ideals, 
more based on the ineluctable facts of today, have arisen, the international 
ideal and the pioletarian ideal, and there must be some kind of fusion be- 
tween these various ideals if we are to have a world equilibrium and a lessen- 
ing of conflict. The abiding appeal of nationalism to the spirit of mandias to 
be recognized and provided for, but its sway limited to a narrower sphere. 

If nationalism is still so universal in its influence, even in countries 
powerfully affected by neiv ideas and international forces, hoiv much more 
must it dominate the mind of India. Sometimes we are told that our 
nationalism is a sign of our backwaidness and even our demand for indepen- 
•dence indicates our narrow-mindedness. Those who tell us so seem to ima- 
gine that true internationalism would triumph if we agreed to remain as 
junior partners in the British Empire or Commonwealth of Nations. They 
■do not appear to realize that this particular type of so-called internation- 
•alism is only an extension of a narroiv British nationalism, which could not 
have appealed to us even if the logical consequences of Anglo-Indian his- 
tory had not utterly rooted out its possibility from our minds. Nevertheless 
India, for all her intense nationalistic fervour, has gone further than many 
nations in her acceptance of real internationalism and the co-ordination, and 
even to some extent the subordination, of the independent nation state to 
■a world organization. 

8 
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3; INDIA’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

The search for the sources of India’s strength and for her deterioration and 
decay is long and intricate. Yet the recent causes of that decay are obvious 
enough, Slie fell behind in the march of technique, and Europe, wJiich had 
long been backward in many matters, took the lead m technical progress. 
Behind this tecimical progress was the spuit of science and a bubbling life 
and spirit which displayed itself in many activities and in adventurous 
voyages of discovery. New techniques gave military strength to the coun- 
tries of western Europe and it nas easy for them to spread out and dominate 
the East. That is the story not of India only but of almost the whole 
of Asia. 

Why tins should have happened so is more difficult to unravel, for India 
was not lacking in mental alertness and tecimical skill in earlier times. One 
senses a piogressive deterioration during centuries. The urge to bfe and 
endeavour becomes less, the creative sphit fades away and gives place to 
the imitative. Where triumphant and rebellious thought had tried to pierce 
the mysteiies of nature and the universe, the woidy commentator comes 
with his glosses and long e.vplanations. Magnificent art and sculptuie give 
nay to a meticulous carving of intricate detail without nobility of concep- 
tion or design. The vigour and richness of language, powerful yet simple, 
are followed by highly ornate and complex literary forms. TJie urge to 
adventure and tlie overllowing life which led to vast schemes of distant 
colonization and the transplantation of Indian culture in far lands, all these 
fade aw'ay and a narrow orthodoxy taboos even the crossing of the high 
seas. A rational sjnrit of inquiry, so evident in earlier times, which might 
well have led to the further growth of science, is replaced by irrationalism 
and a blind idolatry of the past. Indian life becomes a sluggish stream, 
living in the past, moving slowly through the adcumulations of dead cen- 
turies. The heavy burden of the past crushes it and a kind of coma seizes 
it. It is not surprising that m this condition of mental stupor and physical 
W’eariness India should have deteriorated and remained rigid and immobile 
while other parts of the world marched ahead. 

Yet this is not a complete or wholly correct survey. If theie had only 
been a long and unrelieved period of rigidity and stagnation, this might 
well have resulted in a complete break with the past, the death of an era, 
and the erection of sometliing new on its ruins. There lias not been sucli 
a break and there is a definite continuity. Also from time to time vivid 
flaslies of renascence haie occurred, and some of them have been long and 
brilliant. Ahvajs there is visible an attempt to understand and adapt the 
new' and harmonize it with the old, or at any late with parts of the old 
which were considered worth preserving. Often that old retains an external 
form only, as a kind of symbol, and changes its inner content. But some- 
thing vital and living continued, some urge driving the people in a direction 
not wholly lealized, always a desire for synthesis between the old and the 
new’. It was this urge and desire that kept them going and enabled them 
to absorb new ideas w'hile retaining much of the old. Whether there was 
siu^ a tiling as an Indian dieara through the ages, vivid and full of life 
3n 
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or sometimes reduced to the murmurings of troubled sleep, 1 do not know. 
Everj' people and every nation has some such belief or myth of national 
destiny and perhaps it is partly true in each case. Being an Indian I am 
myself influenced by tin's reality or mj^tb about India, and I feel that 
anything' that had the power to mould hundreds of generations, without 
a break, must have drawn its enduring vitality from some deep well 
of strength, and have had the capacity to rene%v that vitality from age 
to age. 

Was there some such well of strength ? And if so, did it dry up, or did 
it have hidden springs to replenish it? What of today? Are there any springs 
still functioning from whicli we can refresh and strengthen ourselves? We 
are an old race, or rather an odd mixture of many races, and our racial 
memories go back to the dawn of history. Have we had our daj’- ahd are 
now living in the late afternoon or evening of our existence, just carrying 
on after the manner of the aged, quiescent, devitalized, uncreative, desiring 
peace and sleep above all else? 

No people, no race continues unchanged. Continually it is mixing with 
others and slowly changing; it may appear to die almost and then rise 
again as a new people or just a variation of the old. There may be a definite 
break betAveen the old people and the new, or vital I'mks of thought and 
ideals may join them. 

History has numerous instances of old and well-established civilizations 
fading away or being ended suddenly, and vigorous new cultures taking 
their place. Is it some vital energy, some inner source of strength that 
gives life to a civilization or a people, and witliout it all effort is ineffective, 
like the vain attempt of an aged person to play the part of a youth ? 

Among the peoples of the Avorld today I have sensed tliis vital energy 
chiefly in three — ^Americans, Eussians and the Chinese, a queer combina- 
tion ! Americans, in spite of having their roots in the old Avorld, are a new 
people, uninhibited and without the burdens and complexes of old races, 
and it is easy to understand their abounding v’italitr. So also are the Cana- 
dians, Australians and Ncav Zealanders, all of them largely cut off from the 
old world and facing life in all its newness. 

Eussians are not a new people, and yet there has been a complete break 
from the old, like that of death, and they have been reincarnated anew, 
in a manner for which there is no example in history. They Iiave become 
youtliful again with an energy and vitality that arc amazing. They are 
searching for some of their old roots again, but for all practical purposes 
they arc a ncAv people, a ncAv race and a new dvilization. 

The Russian example shows hoAv a people can revitalize itself, become 
youthful again, if it is^prepared to pay the price for it, and tap the springs 
of suppressed strength and energy among the masses. Perhaps this Avar, 
Avith all its horror and frightfulness, might result in the rejuvenation of 
other peoples also, such as survive from the holocaust. 

The Ch'mese stand apart from all these. They are not a neAV race, nor 
have they gone through that shock of change, from top to bottom, Avhich 
came to Russia. Undoubtedly seven years of cruel Avar has changed them, 
as it must. Hoav far it is due to this Avar or to more abiding causes I do 
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not know, or whether it is a mixture of the two, but the vitality of the 
Chinese people astonishes me. 1 cannot imagine a people endowed with 
such bed-rock strength going under. 

Something of that vitality which I saw in China, I have sensed at times 
in the Indian people also. Not always, and anyway it is difficult for me 
to take an objective view. Perhaps my wishes distort my thinking. But 
always 1 was in search for this in my wanderings among the Indian people. 
If they had this vitality, then it was well with them and they would make 
good. If they lacked it completely then our political efforts and shouting 
were all make-believe and would not carry us far. I was not interested in 
making some political arrangement which would enable our people to carry 
on more or less as before, only a little better. I felt they had vast stores of 
suppressed energy and ability and I wanted to release these and make them 
feel young and vital again. India, constituted as she is, cannot play a 
secondary part in the world. She will either count for a great deal or not 
count at all. No middle position attracted me. Nor did I think any inter- 
mediate position feasible. 

Behind the past quarter of a century’s struggle for India’s independence 
and all our conflicts with British authority, lay in my mind, and that of 
many others, the desire to revitalize India. We felt that through action 
and self-imposed suffering and sacrifice, through voluntarily facing risk and 
danger, througli refusal to submit to nhat we considered evil and wrong, 
would we re-charge the battery of India’s spirit and waken her from her 
long slumber. Though we came into conflict continually with the British 
Government in India, our ej-es were always turned towards our onm people. 
Political advantage had value only insofar as it helped in that fundamental 
purpose of ours. Because of this governing motive, frequently we acted as 
no politician, moving in the narrow sphere of politics only, nould have 
done, and foreign and Indian critics expressed surprise at the folly and 
intransigence of our ways. Whether w e werejEoolish .or not tlie historians 

aimed high and looked far. Probably we ivere 
often foolish, from the point of view of opportunist politics, but at no 
time did we forget that our main purpose was to raise the whole level of 
the Indian people, psycliologically and spiritually and also, of course, poli- 
tically and economically. It was the building up of that real inner strength 
of the people that we w'ere after, knowing that the rest would inevitably 
follow. We had to wipe out some generations of shameful subservience and 
timid submission to an arrogant alien authority. 


4:THE SEARCH FOR INDIA 

Though books and old monuments and past cultural achievements helped 
to produce some understanding of India, they did not satisfy me or give 
me the answer I was looking for. Nor could they, for they dealt with a past 
age, and I wanted to know if there was any real connection between that 
past and the present. The present for me, and for many others like me, 
vas an odd mixture of medievalism, appalling poverty and misery and a 
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somewhat superficial modernism of the middleclosses. I was not on admirer 
of my own class or kind, and yet inevitably I looked to it for leadership in 
the struggle for India’s salvation. That middleclass felt caged and circum- 
scribed and wanted to grow and develop itself. Unable to do so within the 
framework of British rule, a spirit of revolt grew against this rule, and yet 
this spirit was not directed against the structure that crushed us. It sought 
to retain it and control it by displacing the British. These middleclasses 
were too much tlie product of that structure to challenge it and seek to 
uproot it. 

New forces arose that drove us to the masses in the villages, and, for 
the first time, a new and different India rose up before the young intellec- 
tuals who had almost forgotten its existence or attached little importance to 
it. It was a disturbing sight, not only because of its stark misery and the 
magnitude of its problems, but because it began to upset some of our values 
and conclusions. So began for us the discovery of India as it was, and it 
produced both understanding and conflict within us. Our reactions varied 
and depended on our previous environment and experience. Some were 
already suflScientlj’ acquainted with these village masses not to experience 
any new sensation ; they took them for granted. But for me it was a real 
voyage of discovery, and while I was always painfull}* conscious of the 
failings and weaknesses of my people, I found in India’s countryfolk some- 
thing, difScult to define, which attracted me. That something I had missed 
in our middleclasses. 

I do'not idealize the conception of the masses and, as far as possible, 
I try to avoid thinking of them as a theoretical abstraction. The people 
of India are very real to me in their great variety and, in spite of their vast 
numbers, I try to think of them as individuals rather than as vague groups. 
Perhaps it was because I did not expect much from them that I was not 
disappointed ; I found more than I had expected. It struck me that perhaps 
the reason for tliis, and for a certain. stability and potential strength that 
they possessed, was the old Indian cultural tradition which was still 
retained by them in a small measure. Much had gone in the battering 
they had received during the past two hundred years. Yet something 
remained that was worthwhile, and with it so mncli that was worthless 
and evil. 

During the twenties my work was largely confined to my own province 
and I travelled extensively and intensively through the towns and villages 
of the forty-eight districts of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
that heart of Hindustan as it has so long been considered, the seat and 
centre of both ancient and medieval civilization, the melting pot of so 
many races and cultures, the area where the great Revolt of 1857 blazed 
up and was later ruthlessly crushed. I grew to know the sturdy Jat of the 
northern and western districts, that typical son of the soil, brave and 
independent-looking, relatively more prosperous ; the Rajput peasant and 
petty landholder, still proud of his race and ancestry, even though he might 
have clianged his faith and adopted Islam ; the deft and skilful artisans and 
cottage workers, both Hindu and Moslem ; the poorer peasantry and tenants 
in their vast numbers, especially in Oudh and the eastern districts, crushed 
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and ground down by generations of oppression and poverty, hardly daring 
to hope that a change would come to better their lot, and yet hoping and 
full of faith. 

During the thirties, in the intervals of my life out of prison, and especial- 
ly during the election campaign of 1936-37, I travelled more extensively 
throughout India, in towns and cities and villages alike. Except for rural 
Bengal, which unhappily I have only rarely visited, I toured in every pro- 
vince and went deep into villages. I spoke of political and economic issues 
and judging from my speech I was full of politics and elections. But all 
this while, in a corner of m)’ mind, lay something deeper and more vivid, 
and elections meant little to it, or the other excitements of the passing 
day. Another and a major excitement had seized me, and I was again on 
a great voyage of discovery and the land of India and the people of India 
lay spread out before me. India with all her infinite charm and variety 
began to grow upon me more and more, and yet the more I saw of her, 
the more I realized how very difficult it was for me or for anyone else to 
grasp the ideas she had embodied. It was not her wide spaces that eluded 
me, or even her diversity, but some depth of soul which I could not fathom, 
though I had occasional and tantalizing glimpses of it. She was like some 
ancient palimpsest on which layer upon layer of thought and reverie had 
been inscribed, and yet no succeeding layer had completely hidden or erased 
what had been written previously. All of these exist together in our con- 
scious or subconscious selves, though we may not be aware of them, and 
they had gone to build up the complex and mysterious personality of India. 
That sphinx-like face with its elusive and sometimes mocking smile was 
to be seen throughout the length and breadth of the land. Though outward- 
ly there was diversity and infinite variety among our people, everywhere 
there was that tremendous impress of oneness, which had held all of us 
together for ages past, whatever political fate or misfortune had befallen 
us. The unity of India was no longer merely an intellectual conception for 
me : it was an emotional experience which overpowered me. That essential 
unity had been so powerful tliat no political division, no disaster or cata- 
strophe, had been able to overcome it. 

It was absurd, of course, to think of India or any country as a kind of 
anthropomorphic entity. I did not do so. I was also fully aware of the 
diversities and divisions of Indian life, of classes, castes, religions, races, 
different degrees of cultural development. Yet I think that a country with 
a long cultural background and a common outlook on life develops a spirit 
that IS peculiar to it and that is unpressed on all its children, however 
much they may differ among themselves. Can any one fail to see this in 
China, whether he meets an old-fashioned mandarin or a Communist who 
!ias apparently broken with the past? It was this spirit of India that I was 
after, not through idle curiosity, though I was curious enough, but because 
I felt that it might give me some key to the understanding of my country 
and people, some guidance to thought and action. Politics and elections 
were day-to-day affairs when we grew excited over trumpery matters. But 
if we were going to build tbe house of India’s futme, strong and secure 
and beautiful, we would have to dig deep for the foundations. 
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5;BHaRAT Mata 

Often as I wandered from meeting to meeting I spoke to my audience 
of this India of ours> of Hindustan and of Bhurata, the old Sanskrit name 
derived from the mythical founder of the race. I seldom did so in the 
cities for tliere the audiences were more sophisticated and wanted stionger 
fare. But to the peasant, with his limited outlook, 1 spoke of this great 
coiuiti'y for whose freedom ive were struggling, of how each part differed 
from the other and yet was India, of common problems of the peasants 
from north to south and east to west, of the Swara} that could only be for 
all and every part and not for some. I told them of my journeying from 
the Khyber Pass in the fat north-west to Kanya Knrnari or Cape Comorin 
in tlie distant south, and how ever}’whcre the peasants put me identical 
questions, for their troubles were the same — ^poverty, debt, vested interests, 
landlord, moneylender, heavy rents and taxes, police harassment, and all 
these wrapped up in the structure that the foreign government liad imposed 
•upon ns — and relief must also come for all. I tried to make them think of 
India' as a whole, and even to some little extent of this wide world of which 
we were a part. I brought in the struggle in China, in Spain, in Abyssinia, 
in Central Europe, in. Egj-pt and the countries of western Asia. I told them 
•of the wonderful changes in the Soviet Union and of the great progress 
made in America. The task was not easy ; yet it was not so difficult as I 
had imagined, for our ancient epics and myth and legend, which they kneu 
so well, had made them familiar with the conception of their country, and 
some there were always who had travelled far and wide to the great places 
of pilgrimage situated at the four corners of India. Or there were old sol- 
■diers who had served in foreign parts in World War I or other expeditions. 
Even my references to foreign countries were brought home to them by 
the consequences of the great depression of the thirties. 

Sometimes as I reached a gathering, a great roar of welcome would 
greet me : Bhurat Miita hi Jai — Victory to Mother India ! I would ask them 
imaxpectedly what tliey meant by that cry, who was this Bhurat Muiu, 
Mother India, whose victory they wanted ? My question would amuse them 
and surprise them, and then, not knowing exactly what to answer, they 
would look at each other and at me. I persisted in my questioning. At last 
•a vigorous Jot, wedded to the soil from iimnemorial generations, u’ould say 
that it was the dharti, the good earth of India, that tliey meant. What 
■earth? Their particular \-illage patch, or all the patches in the district or 
province, or in the wliole of Indm ? And so question and answer went on, 
tin they uould ash me impatiently to tell them all about it. I would en- 
deavour to do so and explain that India was all this that they had thouglit, 
hut it was much more. The mountains and the rivers of India, and the 
forests and the broad fields, whicli gave us food, were all dear to us, but 
what counted ultimately were the people of India, people like them and 
me, who were spread out all over this vast land. Bharat Mdtu, Mother 
India, was essentially these millions of people, and victory to her meant 
victory to these people. You are parts of this Bhurat MdtTi, I told them, 
you are in a manner yourselves Bharat Mata, and as this idea slowly soaked 
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into their brains, their ej-es irouJd light up as if ther had made a gieat 
discoveiy. 


6 : T H E VARIETY AND UNITY OF INDIA 

The dUersity of India is tremendous; it is obvious; it lies on the surface- 
and anybody can see it. It concerns itself with physical appearances as 
well as with certain mental habits and traits. There is little in common, 
to outward seeming, between the Pathan of the North-West and the Tamil 
in the far South. Their racial stocks are not the same, though there maj 
be common strands nmning through them ; they differ in face and figure, 
food and clothing, and, of course, language. In the North-West Frontier 
Pronnee there is already the breath of Central Asia, and many a custom 
there, as in Kashmir, reminds one of the countries on the other side of the 
Himalayas. Pathan popular dances are singularly like Russian Cossack dan- 
cing. Yet with all these differences, there is no mistaking the impress of 
India on the Pathan, as this is obvious on the Tamil. This is not surprising, 
for these border lands, and indeed Afghanistan also, were united witk 
India for thousands of j ears. The old Turkish and other races who inhabit- 
ed Afghanistan and parts of Central Asia before the advent of Islam were 
largely Buddhists, and earlier still, during the period of the Epics, Hindus. 
The frontier area was one of the principal centres of old Indian culture and 
it abounds still with ruins of monuments and monasteries and, especially, 
of the great university of Taxila, which was at tlie height of its fame two- 
thousand years ago, attracting students from all over India as well as 
different parts of Asia. Changes of religion made a difference but could 
not change entirely the mental backgrounds uhich the people of those 
areas had developed. 

The Pathan and the Tamil are two extreme examples; the others lie 
somewhere in between. .\ll of them have their distinctive features, all of 
them have still more the distinguishing mark of India. It is fascinating 
to find how the Bengalees, the Marathas, the Gujratis, the Tamils, the 
Andliras, the Oriyas, the Assamese, the Canarese, the Malayalis, the 
Smdhis, the Punjabis, the Pathans. tlie Kashmiris, the Rajputs and the 
great central block comprising the Hindustani speaking people, have re- 
tained their peculiar characteristics for hundreds of years, have still more 
or less the same virtues and failings of which old tradition or record tells 
us, and yet have been throughout these ages distinctively Indian, witli the 
same national heritage and the same set of moral and mental qualities. 
There was something living and dynamic about this heritage whicli showed 
itself in ways of living and a philosophical attitude to life and its problems. 
Ancient India, like ancient Cliina. was a world in itself, a culture and a 
^civilization which gave shape to all things. Foreign influences poured in 
[and often influenced that culture and were absorbed. Disruptive tendencies 
gave rise immediately to an attempt to find a sjnthesis. Some kind of a 
dream of unity has occupied the mind of India since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. That unity was not conceived as something imposed from outside, a 
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standardization of CKternals or even of beliefs. It ^vas something deeper 
and, within its fold, the widest tolerance of belief and custom was practised 
and every vaiiety acknowledged and even encouraged. 

Differences, big or small, can always be noticed even within a national 
group, however closely bound together it may be. The essential unity of 
that group becomes apparent when it is compared to another national group, 
though often the differences between two adjoining groups fade out or 
intermingle near the frontiers, and modern developments are tending to 
produce a certain uniformity everj'where. In ancient and medieval times, 
the idea of the modern nation was non-existent, and feudal, religious, racial 
or cultural bonds had more importance. Yet I think that at almost any 
time in recorded history an Indian would have felt more or less at home 
in any part of India, and would have felt as a stranger and alien in any 
other country. He would certainly have felt less of a stranger in countries 
whicli had partly adopted his culture or religion. Those who professed a 
religion of non-Indian origin and coming to India settled down there, be- 
came distinctively Indian in the course of a few generations, such as 
Christians^ Jens, Parsis, Moslems. Indian converts to some of these reli- 
gions never ceased to be Indians in spite of a change of faith. All these 
were looked upon in other countries as Indians and foreigners, even though 
there might have been a community of faith between them. 

Today, when the conception of nationalism has developed much more, 
Indians in foreign countries inevitably form a national group and hang 
together for various purposes, in spite of their internal differences. An 
Indian Christian is looked upon as an Indian wherever he may go. An 
Indian Moslem is considered an Indian in Turkey or Arabia or Iran or any 
other country where Islam is the dominant religion. 

All of us, I suppose, have varying pictures of our native land and no 
two persons will think exactly alike. When I think of India, I think o^ 
many things : of broad fields dotted with innumerable small villages ; of 


towns and cities I have visited ; of the magic of the rainy season which! 
pours life into the dry parched-up land and converts it suddenly into d 
glistening expanse of beauty and greenery; of great rivers and flowing 
water ; of the Khyber Pass in all its bleak surroundings ; of the southeri^ 
tip of India ; of people, individually and in the mass ; and, abov e all, off 
the Himalayas, snow-capped, or some mountain valley in Kashmir in the 
spring, covered with new flowers, and with a brook bubbling and gurgling 
through it. We make and preserve the pictures of our choice, and so I 


have chosen this mountain background rather than the more normal picture 


of a hot. sub-tropical country. Both pictures would be correct, for India 


stretches from the tropics right up to the temperate regions, from near 
the equator to the cold heart of Asia. 


7 : TRAVELLING THROUGH INDIA 

Towards the end of 1936 and in the early months of 1937 my touring 
progressively gathered speed and became frantic. I passed through this 
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vast coiintr}' like some hurricane, travelling night and day, alwaj-s on the 
move, hardly staying anywhere, haidly resting. There were urgent demands 
for me from all parts and time was limited, for the general elections wei'e 
approaching and I was supposed to he an election-winner for others. I 
travelled mostly by automobile, partly by aeroplane and railway. Occa- 
sionally I had to use, for short distances, an elephant, a camel or a horse ; 
or travel by steamer, paddle-boat or canoe ; or use a bicycle ; or go on foot. 
These -odd and varied methods of transport sometimes became necessary in 
the interior, far fi-om the beaten track. I carried a double set of microphones 
and loud speakers with me, for it was not possible to deal with the vast 
gatherings in anj^ other waj*^ ; nor indeed could I otherw’ise retain my voice. 
Those microphones went with me to all manner of strange places from the 
frontiers of Tibet to the border of Baluchistan, where no such thing had 
ever been seen or heard of previously. 

From early morning till late at night I travelled from place to place 
where great gatherings awaited me, and in between these there were numer- 
ous stops where patient villagers stood to greet me. These were impromptu 
affairs, which upset my heav}’- programme and delayed all Subsequent 
engagements ; and yet how was it imssible for me to rush by, unheeding and 
careless of these humble folk? Delay was added to delay and, at the big 
open-air gatherings, it took many minutes for me to pass through the 
crowds to the platform, and later to come away. Every minute counted, 
and the minutes piled up on top of each other and Tiecame hours ; so that 
by the time evening came I was several hours late. But the crowd was 
waiting patiently, though it was 'winter and they sat and shivered in the 
open, insufficiently clad as they w’ere. My day's programme would thus 
prolong itself to eighteen hours and we would reach our journey’s end for 
the day at midnight or after. Once in the Karnatak, in mid-February, we 
passed all bounds and broke our owm records. The day’s programme was 
a terribly heavy one and we had to pass through a very beautiful mountain 
forest with winding and none-too-good roads, which could only be tackled 
slowly. There were half-a-dozen monster meetings and many smaller ones. 
We began the day with a function at eight in the morning ; our last engage- 
ment was at 4 a.m. (it should have been seven hours earlier), and then we 
had to cover another seventy miles before we reached our resting place 
for the night. We arrived at 7 a.m. having covered 415 miles that day 
and night, apart from numerous meetings. It had been a 23-hour day and 
an hour later I had to begin my next day’s programme. 

Someone took the trouble to estimate that during these months some 
ten million persons actually attended the meetings i addressed, while sonic 
additional millions were brought into some kind of touch with me during 
my journeys by road. The biggest gatherings would consist of about one 
hundred thousand persons, while audiences of twenty thousand were fairly 
common. Occasionally in passing through a small town I would be sin prised 
to notice that it was almost deserted and the shops were closed. The ex- 
planation came to me when I saw that almost the entile population of the 
town, men, women and even childien, had gathered at tlie meeting place, 
on the other side of the to^Yn, and were waiting patiently for my arrival. 
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Ho^Y I managed to carry on in this way without physical collapse, I cannot 
understand now, for it rvas a prodigious feat of physical endurance. Gradual- 
ly, I suppose, my s}’stem adapted itself to this vagrant life, I would sleep 
heavily in the automobile for half an hour between two meetings and find 
it hard to wake up. Yet I had to get up and the sight of a great cheering 
crowd would finally wake me. I reduced my meals to a minimum and often 
dropped a meal, especially in the evenings, feeling the better for it. But 
what kept m;e up and filled me nith vitality was the vast enthusiasm and 
affection that surrounded me and metjneLeyeryJvhere^I went. I was used to 
it, and yet I could never get quite used to it. and every new day brought 
its surprises. 


8 : GENERAL ELECTIONS 

My tour was especially concerned with the general elections all over India 
that were approaching. But I did not take kindly to the usual methods 
and devices that accompany electioneering. Elections were an essential and 
inseparable part of the democratic process and there was nojvay of doing 
away with them. Yet, often enoughj^elections_brpught,outJ:he_eviL side 
of man and it was obvious that they did not always lead to the success of 
the" better" irTan, Sensitive persons, and those who were not prepared to 
adopt rough and ready methods to push themselves forward, were at a 
disadvantage and preferred to avoid these contests. Was democracy then to 
he a close preserve of those possessing thick skins and loud voices and accom- 
modating consciences? 

Especially were these election evils most prevalent when the electorate 
was small; many of them vanished, or at any rate were not so obvious, 
wlien the electorate was a big one. It was possible for the biggest electorate 
to be swept off its feet on a false issue, or in the name of religion (as we 
saw later), but there were usually some balancing factors rvliicli helped to 
prevent the grosser evils. My experience in this matter confirmed my faith 
in the widest possible franchise. I was prepared to trust that wide electorate 
far more than a restricted one, based on a property qualification or even an 
educational test. The property qualification was anyhow bad ; as for educa- 
tion it was obviously desirable and necessary. But I have not discovered 
any special qualities in a literate or slightly educated person which would 
entitle his opinion to greater respect than that of a sturdy peasant, illiterate 
hut full of a limited kind of common sense. In any event, where the chief 
problem is that of the peasant, his opinion is far more important, I am a 
convinced believer in adult francliise, for men and women, and though I 
re.ilize the difficulties in the way, I am sure that the objections raised to 
its adoption in India have no great force and are based on the fears of privi- 
leged classes and interests. 

The general elections in 1937 for the provincial assemblies were based on 
a restricted franchise affecting about twelve per cent of the population. 
But even this was a great improvement on the previous franchise and nearly 
thirty millions all over India, apart from the Indian .States, were now 
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entitled to vote. The scope of these elections was vast and comprised the 
whole of India, minus the States. Every province had to elect its Provincial 
Assembly, and in most provinces there were two houses and there were thus 
two sets of elections. The number of candidates ran into many thousands. 

My approach to these elections, and to some extent the approach of most 
Congressmen, was different from the usual one. I did not trouble myself 
about the individual candidates, but wanted rather to create a countrjnvide 
atmosphere in favour of our national movement for freedom as represented 
by the Congress and for the programme contained in our Election Manifesto. 
I felt that if we succeeded in this, all would be well; if not, then it did not 
matter much if an odd candidate won or lost. 

My appeal was an ideological one and I hardly referred to the candidates, 
except as standard-bearers of our cause. I Icnew many of them, but many 
I did not know personally at all and I saw no reason whj' I should burden 
my^miud with hundreds of names. I asked for votes for the Congress, for 
the independence of India and for the struggle for independence. I^made 
no promises, except to promise unceasing struggle till freedom was attained. 
I told people to vote for us on!}’ if thej’ understood and accepted our object- 
ive and our programme, and were prepared to live up to them ; not other- 
wise. I charged them not to vote for the Congress if they disagreed with 
this objective or programme. We wanted no false votes, no votes for parti- 
cular persons because they liked them. Votes and elections would not take 
us far; they were just small steps in a long journey, and to delude us with 
votes, without intelligent acceptance of what they signified or willingness 
for subsequent action, Avas to pla.v us false and be untrue to our country. 
Individuals did not count, though we wanted good and true individuals to 
represent us ; it was the cause that counted, the organization that represent- 
ed it, and the nation to whose freedom vre were pledged. I analyzed that 
freedom and what it should mean to the hundreds of millions of our people. 
We wanted no change of masters from white to brown, but a real people’s 
rule, by the people and for the people, and an ending of our poverty and 
misery. 

That was the burden of my speeches, and only in that impersonal ivay 
could I fit myself into the election campaign. I Avas not greatly concerned 
AA'ith the prospects of particular candidates. My concern Avas Avith a much 
bigger issue. As a matter of fact that approach Avas the right one CA’cn from 
the narroAver point of view of a particular candidate’s success. For thus he 
and his election Avere lifted up to a higher and more elemental level of a 
great nation’s fight for freedom, and millions of poverty-stricken people 
striAung to put an end to their ancient curse of poverty. These ideas, ex- 
pressed by scores of leading Congressmen, came and spread like a mighty 
Avind fresh from the sea, SAveeping aAvay all petty ideas and electioneering 
stunts. I kncAv my people and liked them, and their million eyes had taught 
me much of mass psychology. 

I Avas talking about the elections from day to day, and yet the elections 
seldom occupied my mind ; they floated about superficially on the surface. 
Nor AA-as I particularly concerned AA’ith the A’oters only. I Avas getting into 
touch Avith something much bigger : the people of India in their millions ; 
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and sucli message as I had Avas meant for them all, Avhether they Averc 
A'oters or not; for every Indian, man, Avoman and chOd. The excitement 
of this adventure held me, this physical and emotional communion AA'ith 
vast numbers of people. It Avas not the feeling of being in. a croAvd, one 
among many, and being sAvayed bj' the impulses of the croAvd. My eyes held 
those thousands of eyes : Ave looked at each other, not as strangers meeting 
for the first time, but Avith recognition, though of Avhat this Avas none could 
say. As 1 saluted them AAuth a namasUar, the palms of my hands ioined 
together in front”ofjne, "a forest'of hands AA-ent up in salutation, and a 
friendly, personal smile apprared on their faces, and a murmu r of greeting 
rose from that assenjbled multitude and enveloped me in its AA'arm embrace. 
I spoke to them and my voice carried the message I had brought, and I 
Avondered how far they understood m3' Avords or the ideas that laA' behind 
them. Whether' they understood all I said or not, I could not sa}', hut there 
AA’as a light of a deeper understanding in their CA'es, Avhich seemed to go 
be.vond spoken AA'ords. 


9 '.THE CULTURE OF THE MASSES 

Thus I suav the moving drama of the Indian people in the present, and 
could often trace the threads Avhich bound their lives to the past, eA'en 
Avhile their eyes Avere turned toAvards the future. EveryAA’here I found a 
cultural background Avhich had exerted a poAA’crful influence on their lives. 
Thi s back ground vvas_a mixture of popular philosopiry, ti'adition, history, 
m3rth and legend, and it Avas not possible to draAv^a Him betw^n an}’^ of 
these. Even the entiri3y uneducated and illiterate shared this background. 
The old epics of India, the Ramayana and the Maliahlmraia and other books, 
in popular translations and paraphrases, Avere Avidel3' knoAvn among the 
masses, and ev'ery incident and stor}- and moral in them Avas engraved on 
the popular mind and gave a richness and content to it. Illiterate villagers 
Avould luioAv hundreds of verses by' heart and_ their conversation AA’ould be 
full of references to them or to some story Avith a moral, enshrined in some 
old classic. Often I Avas surprised by some such literary turn gh'en by' a 
group of villagers to a simple talk about present-day affairs. If my mind 
Avas full of pictures from recorded history' and more-or-less ascertained fact, 
I realized that even the illiterate peasant had a picture gallery in his mind, 
though this AA'as largely' draAvn from my'th and tradition and epic heroes 
and heroines, and only very' little from history. Nevertheless it AA’as vivid 
enough. 

I looked at their faces and their figures and Avatched their movements. 
There Avas many a sensitive face and many a sturdy' body', straight and 
clean-limbed; and among the AA’omen there Avas grace and suppleness and 
dignity and poise and, very often, a look that was full of melancholy. 
Usually the finer physical ty’pes Avere among the upper castes, aa’Iio AA'cre 
yust a little better off in the economic sense. Sometimes, as I AA’as passing 
along a country road or through a A’illage, I AA’ould start Avith surprise on 
seeing a fine type of a man, or a beautiful Avoman Avho reminded me of 
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some fresco of ancient times. And I wondered bow the type endured and 
continued through ages, in spite of all the honor and misery that India had 
gone through. What could^we not do .witli these people under better condi- 
tions and with greater opportunities opening out to them? 

There was poverty and the innumerable progeny of poverty everywhere, 
and the mark of this beast was on every forehead. Life had been crushed 
and distorted and made into a thing of evil, and many vices had flown from 
this distortion and continuous lack and ever-present insecurity. All this 
was not pleasant to see; yet that was the basic reality in India. There was 
far too much of the spirit of resignation and acceptance of things as they 
were. But there was also a niellowmess and a gentleness, the cultuial herit- 
age of thousands of years, which no amount of misfortune had been able 
to lub off. 


10 :TWO LIVES 

In tins and other ways I tried to discover India, the India of the past and 
of the present, and I made iny mood receptive to impressions and to the 
waves of tliouglit and feeling that came to me from living beings as well as 
those who had long ceased to be. I tiled to identify myself for a while with 
this unending procession, at the tail end of which I loo was struggling along. 
And then I would separate m 3 'self and as from a hill-top, apart, look down 
at the valley below. 

To what purpose was all this long journeying ? To what end these un- 
ending processions? A feeling of tiredness and disillusion would sometimes 
invade my being, and then I would seek escape from it in cultivating .a 
certain detachment. Slowly luj' mind had prepared itself for this, and I 
had ceased to attach much value to myself or to what liapiiened to me. Or 
so I thought, and to some extent I succeeded, though not much, I fear, as 
there is too much of a volcano w itliin me for real detachment. Unexpectedly 
all mj' defences are hurled away and all my detachment goes. 

But even the partial success I achieved was very helpful and, in the midst 
of activity, I could separate myself from it and look at it as a thing apart. 
Sometimes I would steal an hour or two and, foi getting mj’ usual preoccupa- 
tions, retire into that cloisteied chamber of my mind and Ihe, for a while, 
another life. And so, in a w’ay, tliese two lives marched together, inseparably 
tied up with one another, and yet opart. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

1 : 'r 11 E INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

jr||^ III; INDUS civilization, of which impressive remains have 

t been discovered at Mohenjo-davo hi Sind and al llaraiipa m the 
jL western Punjab, is the earliest picluro that wc have of India's past. 
These cseavalions have revolutionized the conception of ancient history. 
Unforlimalely a few 3 ’ears after this work of excavation beyan in these 
areas, it was slopped, and for liielast thirteen years or so nothing significant 
had been done. The sloiipagc was initially dm; to the great depiession of 
the earl}* thirties. Lack of funds was pleaded allhongh there was never any 
lack for the display of imperial pomp and splendour. The coming of World 
Wav II eflectively stojipcd all activity, and even the work of iircscrvation 
of all that has been dug out has been rather neglected. Twice I have visited 
Alohenjo-dnro, in 19.11 and in 1990. During my second ilsit I found that 
the rain and the dry sandy air had already injured many of the buildings 
that had been dug out. After being preserved for over five thousand ycais 
under a coloring of sand and soil, they were rapidly disintegrating oiving 
to exposiue, and very little was being done to preserve these priceless relics 
of ancient limes. 'I’lic ofiicer of tiic arcliacological dcpavlment in charge of 
the place complained that he was allowed iiraclically no funds or other 
lielp or material to enable liim to keep the excavated buildings as they 
Aveio. What has tia])peiied during these last eight years I do not know bill, 
1 imagine, that the wearing away has continued, and within another few 
years many of the characlcristic fcalnres of -Molienjo-daro will have dis- 
appeared. 

Tiiat is a tragedy for wiiich thcic is no excuse and something llial can 
never be rejilaecd will have gone, leaving only jncturcs and written descrip- 
tions to remind us of what it was. 

Mohenjo-daro and Ilarappa ary far ajiart. It was sheer clianco that led 
to the discovery of these ruins in these two places. There can bo little doubt 
that there lie many such burled cities and other remains of the handiwork 
of ancient man in between these two areas; I hat, in fact, this civilization 
was widespread over large parts of India, certainly of North India. A time 
may come when this work of uncovering the distant jiast of India is again 
taken in hand and far-reaching discoveries are made, Already remains 
of this civilization have been found ns far apart ns Kathiawar in the west 
and the Amhala district of the Punjab, and there is reason for believing that 
it spread to the Gnngetic Valley, Thus it was somelhing much more than 
an Indus Valley civilization. The inscriptions found at Mohenjo-dnro have 
so far not been fully dceijihered. 

Put what wo know', even thus far, is of the utmost significance. The 
Indus Valley civilization, ns we find it, was highly developed and must 
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have taken thousands of years to reach that stage. It was, surprisingly 
enough, a predominantly secular civilization, and the religious element, 
though present, did not dominate the scene. It was clearly also the pre- 
cursor of later cultural periods in India. 

Sir John Marshall tells us : ‘ One thing that stands out clear and un- 
mistakable both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa is that the civilization hither- 
to revealed at these two places is not an incipient civilization, but one already 
age-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many millennia of human 
endeavour behind it. Thus India must henceforth be recognized, along with 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, as one of the most impoitant areas where 
the civilizing processes were initiated and develo])ed.’ And again he says 
that ' the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts of India as well, were enjoy- 
ing an advanced and singularly uniform civilization of their own, closely 
alien but in some respects even superior to that of contemporary Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt.’ 

These people of the Indus Valley had mani- contacts with the Sumerian 
civilization of that period and there is even some evidence of an Indian 
colony, probabl}’' of merchants, at Akkad. ‘ Manufactures from the Indus 
cities readied even the markets on the Tigris and Euphrates. Conversely, 
a few Sumerian devices in art, Mesopotamia toilet sets and a cylinder seal 
were copied on the Indus. Trade was not confined to raw materials and 
luxury articles ; fish, regularly imported from the Arabian Sea coasts, 
augmented the food-supplies of Mohenjo-daro.’*’ 

Cotton was used for textiles even at that remote period in India. 
Marshall compares and contrasts the Indus Valley civilization with those 
of contemporary Egypt and Mesopotamia : ‘ Thus, to mention only a few 
salient points, the use of cotton for textiles was exclusively restricted at 
this period to India and was not extended to the western world until 2,000 
or 3,000 years later. Again, there is nothing that we know of in prehistoric 
Egypt or Mesopotamia or anywhere else in western Asia to comf>are with 
the well-built baths and commodious houses of the citizens of Mohenjo- 
daro. In those countries, much money and thought were lavished on the 
building of magnificent temples for the gods and on the palaces and tombs 
of kings, but the rest of the people seemingly had to content themselves 
with insignificant dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley the picture is 
reversed, and the finest structures are those erected for the convenience of 
the citizens.’ These public and private baths, as well as the excellent drain- 
age system we find at Mohenjo-daro, ore the fiist of their kind yet dis- 
covered anywhere. There are also two-storied private houses, made 
of baked bricks, with bathrooms and a porter’s lodge, as well as 
tenements. 

Yet another quotation from Marshall, the acknowledged authority on 
the Indus Valley civilization, who was himself responsible for the excava- 
tions. He says that ‘ equall)’- peculiar to the Indus Valley and stamped with 
an individual character of their own are its art and its religion. Nothing 
that we know of in other countries at this period bears any resemblance, 

* Gordon CJdldc- What Happened in History, p. 112 (Pelican Boohs). 
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in point of style, to tlie faience models of rams, dogs, and other animals 
or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, the best of which notably the 
humped and short-horn bulls— are distinguished by a breadth of treatment 
and a feeling foriine and plastic form that have rarely been surpassed in 
glyptic art; nor would it be possible, unUl the classic age of Greece, to 
inatcli the exquisitely supple modelling of the two human statuettes from 
Harappa .... In the religion of' the Indus people there is much, of 
course, that might be paralleled in other countries. This is true of every 
prehistoric and most historic religions as well. But, taken as a whole, their 
religion is so characteristically Indian ns hardly to be distinguished from 
still living Hinduism.’ 

We find thus this Indus Valley civilization connected and trading with 
its sister ci%'ilizations of Persia, Mesopotamia and Egj-pt, and superior to 
them in some ways. It was an urban civilization where the merchant class 
was wealtlij' and evidently played on important role. The streets, lined 
with stalls and what were probably small shops, give the impression of 
an Indian bazaar of today. Professor Cliilde says : “It would seem to 
follow that the craftsmen of the Indus cities were, to a large extent, pro- 
ducing ‘ for the market.’ What, if any, form of currency and standard of 
value had been accepted by society to facilitate the exchange of commodi- 
ties is, however, uncertain. Magazuies attached to many spacious and 
commodious private houses mark their owners as merchants. Tiieir number 
and size indicate a strong and prosperous merchant community. ... A sur- 
prising wealth of ornaments of gold, sUver, precious stones and faience, 
of vessels of beaten copper and of metal implements and weapons, has been 
•collected from the ruins.” Chitde adds that “ well-planned streets and a 
magnificent; system of dmins,_ regularly cleared out, reflect the vigilance 
of some regularjmunicipal government. Its authority was strong enough 
to secure the obseiwance of town-planning bye-laws and the maintenance 
of approved lines for streets and lanes over several reconstructions rendered 
necessary bj^ floods.”* 

Between this Indus Valley civilization and today in India there are many 
gaps and periods about which we know little. The links joining one period 
to another are not always evident and a very great deal has of course hap- 
pened and innumerable changes have taken place. But there is always an 
underlying sense of continuity, of an unbroken chain which joins modern 
India to the far distant period of six or seven thousand j^ears ago when the 
Indus Valley civilization probably began. It is surprising how much there 
is in Mohenjo-dai'o and Harappa which reminds one of persisting traditions 
«nd habits — ^popular ritual, craftsmanship, even some fashions in dress, 
^lucli of this influenced western Asia. 

It is interesting to note that at this dawn of India’s story, she does not 
appear as a puling infant, but already grown up in many ways. She is not 
•oblivious of life’s ways, lost in dreams of a vague and unrealizable super- 
natural world, but has made considerable technical progress in the arts 
and amenities of life, creating not only things of beauty, hut also the 

* Gordon Childc; TF/iat Happened in History, pp. 113, 114- 
4 
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utilitarian and more typical emblems of modern civilization — good baths- 
and drainage systems. 


2 ;THE COMING OF THE ARYAN % 

Who IV ere these people of the Indus Valley civilization and whence had 
they come ? We do not know yet. It is quite possible, and even probable, 
that their culture was an indigenous culture and its loots and offshoots 
may be found even in southern India. Some scholars find an essential simi- 
laritj' between these people and the Dravidian races and culture of South 
India. Even if there was some ancient migration to India, this could only 
have taken place some thousands of yeais before the date assigned to- 
Mohenjo-daro. For all practical purposes we can treat them as the indigen- 
ous inhabitants of India. 

What happened to the Indus Valley civilization and how did it end ? Some 
people (among them, Gordon Childe) say that there was a sudden end to 
it due to an unexplained catastrophe. The river Indus is well-known for its 
mighty floods which overwhelm and wash away cities and villages. Or a 
changing climate might lead to a progre-ssive desiccation of the land and 
the encroachment of the desert over cultivated areas. The ruins of Mohenjo- 
daro are tiiemselves evidence of layer upon layer of sand being deposited, 
raising the ground level of the city and compelling the inhabitants to build 
higher on the old foundations. Some excavated houses have the appearance 
of two or three-storied structures, and yet they represent a periodic raising 
of the walls to keep pace with the rising level. The province of Sind we 
know was rich and fertile in ancient times, but from medieval times on- 
wards it has been laigely desert. 

It is probable therefore that these climatic changes had a marked effect 
on the people of those areas and their ways of living. But that effect could 
only have been gradual and not catastrophic. And in any event climatic 
changes must have only affected a lelativcly small part of the area of this- 
widespread urban civnlization, which, as we hove now reason to believe, 
spread right up to the Gangetic Valley, and possibly even beyond. We 
have really no sufficient data to judge. Sand, which probabl.v overwhelmed 
and covered some of these ancient cities, also preserved them; while other 
cities and evidences of the old civilization gradually decayed and went to 
pieces in the course of ages. Perhaps future archaeological discoveiies might 
disclose more links with later ages. 

Wliile there is a definite sense of continuity between the Indus Valley 
civilization and later periods, there is also a kind of break or a gap, not 
only in point of time but also in the kind of civilization that came next. 
This latter was probably more agricultural to begin with, though towns 
existed and there was some kind of city life also. This emphasis on the 
agricultural aspect may have been given to it by the nevv-comers, the 
Aryans who poured into India in successive waves from the north-west. 

The Aryan migrations are supposed to have taken place about a thousand 
years after the Indus Valley period; and yet it is possible that tliere was 

in 
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no considerable gap and tribes and peoples came to India from the north- 
west fiom time to time, as they did in later ages, and became absorbed 
in India. We might soy that the first great cultural synthesis and fusion 
took place between the incoming Aryans and the Dravidians, who were 
probably the representathes of the Indus Valley civilization. Out of this 
synthesis and'fusion grew the Indian races and the basic Indian culture, 
■which had distinctive elements of both. In the ages that follow'ed there 
came many other races : Iranians. Greeks. Parthians, Bactrians, Scythians, 
Huns, Turkis or Turks (before Islam), early Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians ; 
they came, made a difference, and were absorbed. India was, according 
to Dodwell : ‘ infiniteh' ^sorbent like the ocean.’ It is odd to think of 
India with her caste system and e-sclusiveness having this astonishing in- 
clusive capacity to absorb foreign races and cultures. Perhaps it was due 
to this that she retained her vitalitv and rejuvenated herself from time to 
time. The Moslems, when they came, were also powerfully affected by her. 
‘ The foreigners (Muslim Turks),’ says Vincent Smith, ‘ like their fore- 
runners the Sakas and the Yueh-chi, universally yielded to the wonderful 
assimilative power of Hinduism, and rapidly became Hinduised.’ 


: W H A T IS HINDUISM? 

In this quotation Vincent Smith has used the words ‘ Hinduism ’ and 
* Hinduised.’ I do not think it is correct to use them in this way unless 
they are used in the widest sense of Indian culture. They are apt to mislead 
today when they are associated with a much narrow'er, and specifically 
religious, concept. The w'ord ‘ Hindu ’ does not occur at all in our ancient 
literature. The first reference to it in an Indian book is, I am told, in a 
Tantrik work of the eighth century A.C., where * Hindu ’ means a people 
and not the followers of a particular religion. But it is clear that the word 
is a very old one as it occurs in the Avcsta and in old Persian. It was used 
then and for a thousand years or more later by the peoples of western and 
Central Asia for India, or rather for the people living on the other side 
of the Indus river. The word is clearly derived from Sindhii, the old, as 
well as the present, Indian name for the Indus. From this Sindhu came 
the words Hindu and Hindustan, as well as Indos and India. The famous 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing, who came to India in the seventh century A.C., 
writes in his record of travels that the ‘ northern tribes,’ that is the people 
of Central Asia, called India ‘ Hindu ’ {Hsin-tu) but, he adds, * this is not 
at all a common name .... and the most suitable name for India is the 
Noble Land (Ariiadcsha).’ The use of the word ‘ Hindu ’ in connection 
with a particular religion is of very late occurrence. 

The old inclusive term for religion in India was Arya dharma. 'Dharma 
really means something more than religion. It is from a root word which 
means to hold together ; it is the inmost constitution of a thing, the law 
of its inner being. It is an ethical concept which includes the moral code, 
righteousness, and the whole range of man’s duties and responsibilities. 
Arya dharma would include all the faiths (Vcdic and non-VcdiV) that 
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originated in India ; it was used by Buddhist and Jains as well as by those 
who accepted the Vedas. Buddha always called his way to salvation as the 
‘ Aryan Path/ 

The expression J^cdic dhariua was also used in ancient tiroes to signify 
more particularly and exclusively all those philosophies, moral teachings, 
ritual and practices, which were supposed to derive from the T edas. Thus 
all those who acknowledged the general authority of the Vedas could be 
said to belong to the Vcdic dharma. 

Sanatana dharma, meaning the ancient religion, could be applied to any. 
of the ancient Indian faiths (including Buddhism and Jainism), but the 
expression has been more or less monopolized today by some orthodox sec- 
tions among the Hindi’s who claim to follow the ancient faith. 

Buddhism and Jainism were certainly not Hinduism or even the Vcdic 
dharma. Yet they arose in India and were integral paits of Indian life, 
culture and philosophy. A Buddhist or Jain in India is a bundled per cent 
product of Indian thought and culture, 3'et neither is a Hindu by faith. 
It is therefore entirely misleading to refer to Indian culture as Hindu 
culture. In later ages this culture was greatlj' influenced by the impact of 
Islam, and .vet it remained basically and distinctive!}’' Indian. Toda.v it is 
experiencing in a hundred wn.vs the powerful effect of the industrial civili- 
zation, which lose in the Y^est, and it is difficult to say with any precision 
what the outcome will be. 

Hinduism, as a faith, is vague, amorphous, many-sided, all things to all 
men. It is hardly possible to define it, or indeed to say definitely whether 
it is a religion or not, in the usual sense of the word. In its present form, 
and even in the past, it embraces many beliefs and iiractices, from the 
highest to the lowest, often oiiposcd to or contradicting each other. Its 
essential spirit seems to be to live and let-live. Mahatma Gandhi has attemjit- 
ed to define it : ‘ If I were asked to define the Hindu creed, I should simpl.v 
say : Search after truth through non-violent means, A man may not believe 
in God and still call himself a Hindu. Hinduism is a relentless pursuit after 
truth .... Hinduism is the religion of truth. Truth- is God. Denial of 
God we have known. Denial of truth we liave not known.’ Truth and non- 
violence, so says Gandhi; but many eminent and undoubted Hindus say 
that non-violence, as Gandhi understands it, is no essential part of the 
Hindu creed. We thus have truth left by itself as the distinguishing mark 
of Hinduism. That, of course, is no definition at all. 

It IS therefore incorrect and undesirable to use ‘ Hindu ’ or ‘ Hinduism ’ 
for Indian culture, even with reference to the distant past, although the 
various aspects of thought, as embodied in ancient WTitings, were the domi- 
nant expression of that cultuie. Much more is it Incorrect to use those 
terms, in that sense, today. So long as the old faith and philosophy were 
chiefly a way of life and an outlook on the world, they were largely s}'nony- 
mous with Indian culture ; but when a more rigid religion developed, with 
all manner of ritual and ceremonial, it became something more and at the 
same time something much less than that composite culture. A Christian 
or a Moslem could, and often did, adapt himself to the Indian way of life 
and culture, and yet remained in faith an orthodox Christian or Moslem. 
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He had indianized himself and become an Indian without changing his 
religion. 

The correct word for ‘ Indian,’ as applied to country or culture or the 
historical continuit}* of our varying traditions, is * Hindi ’ from ‘ Hind,' a 
shortened form of Hindustan. Hind is still commonly used for India. In 
the countries of western Asia, in Iran and Turkey, in Iraq. Afghanistan, 
Egypt and elsewhere India has always been referred to, and is still called. 
Hind; and everything Indian is called ‘ Hindi.’ ‘ Hindi * has nothing to 
do with religion and a Moslem or Christian Indian is as mucli a Hindi as a 
person who follows Hinduism os a religion. Americans who call aU Indians 
Hindus are not far ■wrong ; they would be perfectly correct if they used 
the word ‘ Hindi.’ Unfortimately the word ‘ Hindi ’ has become associated 
in India with a particular script — the dei'anagri script of Sanskrit — and so 
it has become difficult to use it in its larger and more natural significance. 
Perhaps when present-day controversies subside we may revert to its original 
and more satisfying use. Today the word ‘ Hindustani ’ is used for Indian ; 
it is of course derived from Hindustan. But this is too much of a mouthful 
and it has no sucli historical and cultural associations as Hindi has. It would 
certainly appear odd to refer to ancient periods of Indian culture as 
‘ Hindustani.’ 

Whatever the word we may use, Indian or Hindi or Hindustani, for our 
cultural tradition, we see in the past that some inner urge towards sjm- 
thesis, derived essentially from the Indian philosophic outlook, was the 
dominant feature of Indian cultural and even racial development. Each 
incursion of foreign elements was a challenge to this culture, and it met 
it successfully by a new synthesis and a process of absorption. This was 
also a process of rejuvenation and new blooms of culture arose out of it. 
the background and essential basis, ho'wever, remaining much the same. 
C. E. M. Joad has written about this ; ‘ Whatever the reason, it is a fact 
that India’s special gift to mankind has been tlie ability and willingness of 
Indians to effect a synthesis of many different elements both of thoughts 
and peoples, to create, in fact, unity out of diversity.’ 


4 :THE EARLIEST RECORDS :SCRIPTU RE 
AND MYTHOLOGY 

Before the discovery of the Indus Valley civilization, the Vedas were 
supposed to be the earliest records we possess of Indian culture. There was 
much dispute about the drronology of the Vedic period, European scholars 
usually giving later dates and Indian scholars much earlier ones. It was 
curious, this desire on the part of Indians to go as far back as possible 
and thus enhance the importance of our ancient culture. Professor Winter- 
nitz tliinks that the beginnings of T'edic literature go back to 2000 B.C. 
or even 2500 B.C. This brings us verj' near the Mohenjo-daro period. 

The usual date accepted by most scholars today for the hymns of the 
Rtg Veda is 1500 B.C., but there is a tendency, ever since the MohenJo-daro 
excavations, to date further back these early Indian scriptures. Whatever 
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tlie exact date may be, it is probable that this li terature is earlj e^ian_^t 
of either Greece or Israel, jbat, in fact, it represents some of the earliest 
documents of the human mind tliat 'we possess. Max Muller has called it ; 

‘ the first -word spoken by the Aryan man.’ 

The Vedas were the outpourings of the Arj'ans as they streamed into the 
rich land of India. They brought their ideas with them from that common 
stock, out of which grew the Avesta i n Ira n, and elaborated them in the 
soil' s India. Even the language of the Fedos bears a striking resemblance 
to that of the Avesta, and, it has been remarked, that the AvAstaJsjiearer 
fil e T’e dgjhan-tlie FcdoJsJtoJts ownepic ^anskrit^ 

How are we to consider the scripture of various religions, much of it 
believed by its votaries to be revealed scripture? To analyze it and criticize 
it and look upon it as a human document is often to offend the true believers. 
Yet there is no other way to consider it. 

I have always hesitated to read books of religion. The totalitarian claims 
made on their behalf did not appeal to me. Tlie outward evidences of the 
practice of religion that I saw did not encourage me to go to the original 
sources. Yet I had to drift to these books, for ignorance of them was not 
a virtue and was often a severe drawback. I luiew that some of them had 
powerfully influenced humanity and anything that could have done so 
' must have some inherent power and virtue in it, some vital source of energy. 
I found great difficulty in reading through many parts of them, for try 
as I would, I could not rouse up sufficient interest ; but the sheer beauty of 
some passages would hold me. And then a phrase or a sentence would 
suddenly leap up and electrify me and make me feel the presence of the 
reallj' great. Some words of the Buddha or of Christ would shine out with 
deep meaning and seem to me applicable as much today as when they were 
uttered two thousand or more years ago. There was a compelling reality 
about them, a permanence which time and space could not touch. So I felt 
sometimes when I read about Socrates or the Chinese philosophers, and 
also when I read the Vpanishads and the Bhagavad Gita. I w^asnot interest- 
ed in the metaphysics, or the description of ritual, or the many other things 
which apparently had no relation to the problems that faced me. Peihaps 
I did not understand the inner significance of much that I rend, and some- 
times indeed a second reading threw more light. I made no real effort to 
understand mysterious passages and I passed by those wdiich had no parti- 
cular significance for me. Nor was I interested in long commentaries and 
glossaries. I could not approach these books, or any books, as Holy Writ 
which must be accepted in their totality without challenge or demur. In- 
deed this approach of Holy Writ usually resulted in my mind being closed 
to what they contained. I w'as much more friendly and open to them W’hen 
I could consider them as having been written by human beings, ver}' wise 
and far-seeing, but neverthele.ss ordinary mortals, and not incarnations 
or mouthpieces of a divinity, about w’hom I had no knowledge or surety 
whatever. 

It has alwaj’s seemed to me a much more magnificent and impressive 
thing that a ImmajLbeing %)uld jiseto^^K^idglffs, jnen^ 
twlfy, and should then seek to raije others up, rather than thatjm sliould 
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be the moiithple^ce of a divine or _snperior power. Some of the founders of 
religions were astonisiiing individuals, but all their glory vanishes in my 
eyes wlien I cease to think of them as hmnan beings. What impresses me 
«nd gives me hope is the growth of the mind and spirit of man, and laot 
his being used as an agent to convey a message. 

Mythology affected me in much the s-ame way. If people believed in the 
factual contents of these stories, the whole thing was absurd and ridiculous. 
But as soon as one ceased believing in them, they appeared m a new light, 
a new beauty, a Avonderful flowering of a riehly-endoAved imagination, full 
-of human lessons. No one believes now in the stories of Greek gods and 
goddesses and so. without any difficulty, we can admire them and they 
become part of our mental heritage. But if we had to believe in them, Avhat 
n burden it would be, and how, oppressed by this weight of belief, Ave 
Avould often miss their beaut}’. Indian m ytliology is richer, vastej-, very 
beautif ul and full of meanii^. I have often Avondcred Avhat manner of men 
and Avomen they Avere Avho gave shape to these bright dreams and lovely 
fancies, and out of Avhat gold mine of thought and imagination they dug 
them out. 

Looking at scripture then as a product of the human mind, Ave have to 
remember the age in Avbich it Avas Avritten, the environment and mental 
climate in which it grcAv, the vast distance in time and thought and ex- 
perience that separates it from us. We have to forget the trappings of 
ritual and religious usage in which it Avas Avrapped, and remember the 
social background in Avliich it expanded. Many of the problems of human 
life have a permanence and a touch of eternity about them, and hence tlie 
abiding interest in these ancient books. But there Avere other problems also, 
•strictly limited to that particular age, Avhich have no living interest for us 
noAV. 


5 : T H E 1' J- D .1 S 

Many Hindus look upon the Fcdn.s as revealed scripture. This seems to me 
to he peculiarly unfortunate for thus Ave miss tlieir real significance — the 
unfolding of the human mind in the earliest stages of thougiit. And Avhat 
a AA’onderful mind it Avas! Tlie Vedas (from the root vid to knoAv) AVere 
simply meant to be a collection of the existing knoAvledge of the day ; tliey 
are a jumble of many things ; hymns, prayers, ritual for sacrifice, magic, 
magnificent nature poetry. There is no idolatry in them ; no temples for the 
gods. The vitality and aflirmation of life pervading them are extraordinary. 
The early Vedic Aryans Avere so full of the zest for life that they paid little 
attention to the soul. In a vague AAay they believed in some kind of existence 
after death. 

Gradually the conception of God groAAs: tliere are the Olympian type of 
gods, and then monotheism and latei', rather mixed Avith it, the conception 
Thought carries them to strange realms, and brooding on na- 
ture’s mystery coiues, aird the spirit of inquiry. These developments take 
place in the course of hundieds of years, and by the time Ave reach the end 
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of the Veda, tiie Vedanta {Veda+anta = end), ^\e lia\e tlie pliilosopliy of 
the Vpanishads. 

The Rig Veda, the first of tlie Vedas, is probably the earliest book that 
humanity possesses. In it we can find the first outpourings of the human 
mind, the glow of poetrj', the rapture at nature’s lovehness and mystery. 
And in these early l>ymns there are, as Dr. Macnicol says, the hegiimings 
of ‘ the brave adventures, made so long ago and recorded here, of those who 
seek to discover the significance of our world and of man’s 'life within it 
.... India here set out on a quest whicli she has never ceased to follow.’ 

Yet behind the Rig Veda itself lay ages of civilized existence and thought, 
during which the Indus Valley and the Mesopotamian and other civilizations 
had grown. It is appropriate, therefore, that there should be this dedication 
in the Rig Veda : ‘ To the Seers, our Ancestors, the First Path-finders ! ’ 
These Vedic hymns have been described by Rabindianath Tagore “as a 
poetic testament of a people’s collective reaction to the wonder and awe of 
existence. A people of vigorous and unsophisticated imagination awakened 
at the very dawn of civilization to a sense of the inexhaustible mystery that 
is implicit in life. It was a simple faith of theirs that attributed divinity to 
every element and force of Nature, but it ivas a brave and joyous one, in 
which the sense of mystery only gave enchantment to life, without weigh- 
ing it down with bafflement — the faith of a race unburdened with intellec- 
tual brooding on the conflicting diversity of the objective universe, though 
now’ and again illuminated by intuitive experiences as : ‘ Truth is one ; 
(though) the wise call it by vaiious names 
But that brooding spirit crept in graduaflj' till the author of the Veda 
cried out : ‘ O Faith, endow us with belief,’ and raised deeper questions in 
a hymn called ‘ The Song of Creation,’ to which Max Muller gave the title : 
‘ To the Unknown God ’ : 

1. Then tliere nas not iion-evistent nor e.xistent: lliere nns no realm of 

air, no sky beyond it. 

Vliat coiered in, and wliere? and what gave sliclter.^ was water there, 
nnfatliomed deptli of water? 

2. Death was not tlien, nor was there aught immortal : no sign vras there, 

die daj’s and night’s divider. 

That one thing, breaUiless, breathed by its own imhiro: opart from it 
was notliing vvliatsoevCr. 

8. Darknc.ss there was: at first concealed in darkness, this all was undis- 
criminated chaos. 

All that evisted then w.is void and formless; by the great power of 
warmth was bom that unit. 

4. Thereafter rose desire in the beginning, Desire tlie primal seed and 

germ of spirit. 

Sages who searched with their heart's thought discovered the 
existent’s kinsltip in tiie non-existent. 

5. Transversely was their severing lino extended; what was above it 

then, and what below it? 

There were begctter.s, there were mighty forces, free action here and 
energy of jondcr. 
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6. Who Tcrily knows and who can here declare it, whence it was born 

and whence comes this creation? 

Tlie gods arc later than this world’s production. Who knows, then, 
whence it first came into being? 

7, He, the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it all or did 

not form it. 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he eerily knows it. 
or perhaps he knows it not.* 


6 : THE ACCEPTANCE AND THE 
NEGATION OF LIFE 

FnoM these dim beginnings of long ago flow out the rivers of Indian thought 
and philosophy, of Indian life and culture and literature, ever widening 
and increasing in volume, and sometimes flooding the land with their ricli 
deposits. During this enormous span of years, they changed their courses 
sometimes, and even appeared to shrivel up, yet they preserved their essen- 
tial identity. They could not have done so if they had not possessed a 
sound instinct for life. That staying power need not necessarily be a virtue ; 
it may well mean, as I think it has meant in India for a long time past, 
stagnation and decay. But it is a major fact to be reckoned with, especially 
in these days when we seem to be witnessing an undermining, in repeated 
wars and crises, of a proud and advanced civilization. Out of this crucible 
of war, wherein so much is melting, we hope that something finer will 
emerge for the West as well as the East, something that will retain all the 
great achievements of humanity and add to them what they lacked. But 
this repeated and widespread destruction, not only of material resources 
and human lives but of essential values that have given meaning to life, 
is significant. Was it tiiat in spite of astonisJ)ing progress in numerous direc- 
tions and the higher standards, undreamed of in previous ages, that came 
in its train, our modern highly industrialized civilization did not possess 
some essential ingredient, and the seeds of self-destruction lay within it? 

A country under foreign domination seeks escape from the present in 
dreams of a vanished age, and finds consolation in visions of past greatness. 
That is a foolish and dangerous pastime in which many of us indulge. An 
equally questionable practice for us in India is to imagine that we are still 
spiritually great though we have come down in the world in other respects. 
Spiritual or any other greatness cannot be founded on lack of freedom and 
opportunity, or on starvation and misery. Many Western writers have en- 
coiuaged the notion that Indians are other-worldly. I suppose the poor 
and unfortunate in every country become to some extent other-worldly, 
u^'S'* they become revolutionaries, for this world is evidently not meant 
" '’'era. So also subject peoples. 

a man grows to maturity he is not entirely engrossed in or satisfied 
the external objective world. He seeks also some imier meaning, 
: psycliological and psychical satisfactions. So also with peoples and 

translation has been taken from ‘ Hindu Scriptures,’ Evcnjman’s Library, 
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civihzaKons as they mature and grow adult. E\ery civilization and eveiy 
people exhibit tiiese parallel streams of an external life and an internal 
life. Where they meet or keep close to each other, there is an equilibrium 
and stability. When they diverge, conflict arises and the crises that torture 
the mind and spirit. 

We see from the period of the J?tg Veda hymns onwards the de\elopment 
of both these streams of life and thought. The early ones are full of the 
external world, of the beauty and mystery of nature, of joy in life and an 
overflowing vitality. 7'he gods and goddesses, like those of Olympus, are 
\ery human; they are supposed to come down and mix with men and 
■women; tliere is no hard and fast line dividing the two. Then thought 
comes and the spirit of inquiry and the mystery of a transcendental world 
deepens. Life still continues in abundant measure, but there is also a turn- 
ing away from its outward manifestations and a spirit of detachment grows 
as the eyes are turned to things invisible, which cannot be seen or heard 
or felt in the ordinary way. What is the object of it all? Is there a purpose 
in the universe? And, if so, how can man’s life he put in harmony with 
it? Can we bring about a harmonious relation between the visible and in- 
visible worlds, and thus find out the right conduct of life? 

So we find in India, as elsewhere, these two streams of thought and 
action — the acceptance of life and the abstention from it — developing side 
by side, with the emphasis on the one or the other varying in different 
periods. Yet the basic background of that culture was not one of other- 
worldhness or world-worthlessness. Even when, in philosophical language, 
it discussed the world as inat/a, or what is popularly believed to he illusion, 
that very conception was not an absolute one but relative to what was 
thought of as ultimate reality (something like Plato’s shadow of reality), 
and it took the world as it is and tried to live its life and enjoy its manifold 
beauty. Probably Semitic culture, as exemplified in many religions tliat 
emerged from it, and certainly early Christianity, was far more other- 
worldly. T. E. Lawrence says that ‘ the common base of all Semitic creeds, 
winners or losers, was the ever present idea of world-worthlessness.’ And 
this often led to an alternation of self-indulgence and self-denial. 

In India we find during every period when Iier civilization bloomed, an 
intense joy in life and nature, a pleasure in the act of Ih ing. the develop- 
ment of art and music and literature and .<!ong and dancing and painting 
and tlie theatre, and even a highly sopliisticated inquiry into the sex rela- 
tion. It is inconceivable that a culture or view of life based on other-worldii- 
ness or world-worthlessness could have jirodiiced all these manifestations 
of vigorous and varied life. Indeed it should be obvious that an.v culture 
that was basically other-worldly could not have carried on for thousands 
of years. 

Yet some people have thougiit that Indian thought and culture repiescnt 
essentially the principle of life negation and not of life affirmation. Botli 
principles are, I suppose, present in van-ing degi-ees in all the old religions 
and cultures. But I should have thought that Indian culture, taken as a 
whole, never emphasized the negation of life, though some of its philoso- 
piiies did so ; it seems to have done so much less than Cliristianity . Buddhism 
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and Jainism rather emphasized the abstention from life, and in certain 
periods of Indian history thei-e rvas a running array from life on a big scale, 
as. for instance, when large numbers of people joined the Buddhist Tihams 
or monasteries. What the reason for this was I do not know. Equally, or 
more, significant instances can he found during the Middle Ages in Europe 
when a widespread belief existed that the world was coming to an end. 
Perhaps the ideas of rennneiation and life negation are caused or emphasized 
by a feeling of frustration due to political and economic factors. 

Buddhism, in spite of its theoretical approach, or rather approaches for 
there are several, as a matter of fact avoids extremes ; it is the doctrine of 
the golden mean, the Middle Path. Even the idea of Nirvana was very far 
from being a kind of nothingness, as it is sometimes supposed to be ; it was 
a positive condition but because it was bej-ond the range of human thought, 
negative terms were used to describe it. If Buddhism, a typical product of 
Indian thought and culture, had merely been a doctrine of life negation 
or denial, it would surely liave liad some such effect on the hundreds of 
millions who profess it. Yet, as a matter of fact, the Buddhist countries 
are full of evidence to the contrary, and the Chinese people are an outstand- 
ing example of what affirniatioir of Me can be. 

The confusion seems to have arisen from the fact that Indian thought 
was always laying stress on the ultimate purpose of life. It could never 
forget tlie transcendent element in its make-up. And so. while affirming 
life to the full, it refused to become a victim and a slave of life. Indulge" 
in right action Arith all your strength and energj-, it said, but keep above 
it, and do not worry much about the results of such action. Thus it taught 
detacliment in life and action, not abstention from them. This idea of 
detachment runs through Indian thought and philosophy, as it does through 
most other philosophies. It is another way of saying that a right balance 
and equilibrium should be kept betiveen the visible and invisible worlds, 
for if there is too much attachment to action in the visible world, the other 
world is forgotten and fades away, and that action itself becomes without 
ultimate pvnrpose. 

There is an emphasis on truth, a dependence on it, a passion for it, in 
these early adventures of the Indian mind. Dogma or revelation are passed 
by os something for lesser minds who cannof rise above them. The approach 
was one of experiment based on personal experience. That experience, when 
It dealt Avith tile invisible Avorld, was, like all emotional and psvehic ex- 
perienccs, different from the experience of tlie visible, external world. It 
seemed to go out of the three-dimensional Avorld we knOAV into some differ- 
ent and vaster realm, and was thus difficult to describe in terms of three 
dimensions. What that experience Avas, and whether it Avas a vision or 
realization of some aspect of truth and reality, or was merely a phantasm 
ot the imagination, I do not knoAV, Probably it Avas often self-delusion. 

bat interests me'more is tbe approach, Avhicli Avas not authoritarian or ' 
dopiatic hut Avas an attempt to discover for ofieseif Avhat lav beliind the 
external aspect of life. 


It must be remembered that the 
confined to a few philosophers or 


business of philosophy in India was not 
highbrows. Philosophy was an essential 
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part of the religion of the masses ; it percolated to them in some attenuated 
form and created that pliilosophic outlook which became nearly as common 
in India as it is in China. That philosophy was for some a deep and intricate 
attempt to know the causes and laws of all phenomena, the search for the 
idtimate purpose of life, and the attempt to find an organic unitj’ in life's 
many contradictions. But for the many it was a much simpler affair, which 
yet gave them some sense of purpose, and cause and effect, and endowed 
them with courage to face trial and misfortune and not lose their gaiety 
and composure. The ancient wisdom of China and India, the Tao or the 
, True Path, ;vrote Tagore to Dr Tai Chi-tao, was the pursuit of complete- 
ness, the blending of life’s diverse work with the joy of Ihung. Something 
of that ■wisdom impressed itself even upon the illiterate and ignorant mass- 
es, and we have seen how the Chinese people, after seven years of horrible 
war, have not lost the anchor of their faith or the gaietj' of their minds. 
In India our trial has been more drawn out and poverty and uttermost 
misery have long been the inseparable companions cff our people. And yet 
they still laugh and sing and dance and do not lose hope. 


7 : SYNTHESIS AND ADJUSTMENT :THE 
BEGINNINGS OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The coming of the Aryans into India raised new problems — racial and 
political. The conquered race, the Dravidians, had a long background of 
civilization beliind them, but there is little doubt that the Aryans consi- 
dered themselves vastly superior to them and a wide gulf separated the 
two. Then there were also some backward aboriginal tribes, nomads or 
forest-dwellers. Out of this conflict and interaction of races gradually rose 
the caste system, which, in the course of succeeding centuries, was going 
to affect Indian life so profoundly. Probably this was neither Aryan nor 
Dravidian. It was an attempt at the social organization of different races, 
a rationalization of the facts as they existed at the time. It brought degrad- 
ation in its train afterwards, and it is still a burden and a curse. But we 
can hardly judge it from subsequent standards or later developments. It 
was in keeping with the spirit of the times and some such grading took 
place in most of the ancient dvilizations, though apparently Chuia was 
free from it. There was a four-fold division in that other branch of the 
Aryans, the Iranians, during the Sassanian period, but it did not petrify 
into caste. Many of these old civilizations, including that of Greece, were 
entirely dependent on mass slaverj*. There was no such mass or large-scale 
labour slaverj' in India, although there were relatively small numbers of 
domestic slaves. Plato in his Republic refers to a division similar to that of 
the four principal castes. Medieval Catholicism knew this division also. 

Caste began with a hard and fast division between Aryans and non- 
Aryans, the latter again being divided into the Dravidian races and the 
aboriginal tribes. The Aryans, to begin with, formed one class and there 
^las hardly any specialization. The word Arya comes from a root word 
meaning to till, and the .'Vryans as a whole were agriculturists and agricul- 
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ture was considered a noble occupation. The tiller of the soil functioned 
also as priest, soldier or trader, and there was no privileged order of priests. 
The caste divisions, originally intended to separate the Aryans from the 
non-Aryans, reacted on the Arj’ans themselves, and as division of functions 
and specialization increased, the new classes took the form of castes. 

Thus at a time when it was custoraaiy for the conquerors to exterminate 
or enslave the conquered races, caste enabled a more i)eaceful solution which 
fitted in with the growing specialization of functions. Life was graded and 
out of the mass of agriculturists, evolved the Vaishyas, the agriculturists, 
artisans and merchants ; the Kshatriyas, or rulers and warriors ; and the 
Brahmins, priests and thinkers who were supposed to guide policy and 
preserve and maintain the ideals of the nation. Below these three there 
were the Shiidra^or labourers and unskilled workers, other than the agri- 
culturists. Among the indigenous tribes many were gradually assimilated 
and given a place at the bottom of the social scale, that is among the 
Shudras. This process of assimilation was a continuous one. These castes 
must have been in a fluid condition; rigidity came in much later. Probably 
the ruling class had always great latitude, and any person who b}>’ conquest 
or otherwise assumed power, could, if he so willed, join the liierarchy as 
a Kshatriya, and get the priests to manufacture an appropriate genealogy 
connecting him with some ancient Aryan hero. 

The word Arya ceased to have any racial significance and came to mean 
‘ noble,’ just as nn-arya meant ignoble and was usually applied to nomadic 
‘tribes, forest-dwellers, etc. 

The Indian mind was extraordinarily analytical and had a passion for 
putting ideas and concepts, and even life’s activities, into compartments. 
The Aryans not only divided society into four main groups but also divided 
tlie individual ’^ife into four parts : the first part consisted of growth and 
adolescence, the student period of life, acquiring knowledge, developing 
self-discipline and self-control, continence; the second was that of the 
householder .and man of the woild ; the third was that of the elder states- 
man, who had attained a certain poise and objectivity, and could devote 
himself to public work ■without the selfish desire to profit by it ; and the 
last stage "was that of the recluse, who lived a life largely cut olf from the 
world’s activities. In this way also they adjusted the two opposing tenden- 
cies which often exist side by side in man — the acceptance of life in its 
fullness and the rejection of it. 

In India, as in China, learning and erudition have always stood high in 
public esteem, for learning was supposed to impty both superior knowledge 
and virtue. Before the learned man, tire ruler and tire warrior have always 
bowed. Ihe old Indian theor}" ■was that those who were concerned rvith the 
exercise of power could not be completelj' objective. Their personal interests 
and inclinations would come into conflict with their public duties. Hence 
the task of determining values and the preservation of ethical standards 
was allotted to a class or group of thinkers who were freed from material 
cares and were, as far as possible, without obligations, so that they could 
consider life’s problems in a spirit of detachment. This class of thinkers 
or philosophers was thus supposed to be at the top of the social structure. 
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honoured and respected all. The men ot action, the rulers and warriors, 
came after them and, however powerful the}- might be, did not command 
the same respect. The possession of wealth u as still less entitled to honour 
and respect. The warrior class, though not at tlie top, held a high position, 
and not, as in China, wheie it was looked upon with contempt. 

This was the theory and, to some extent, it may be found elsewhere, as 
in Christiandom in medieval Europe, when the Roman Chinch assumed 
the functions of leadership in all spiritual, ethical and moral matters, and 
even in the general principles underlying the conduct of the State. In 
practice, Rome became intensely interested in temporal power and the 
princes of the Church were rulers in their own right. In India the Brahmin 
class, in addition to supplying the thinkers and the philosophers, became 
a powerful and entrenched priesthood, intent on preserving its vested in- 
terests. Yet this theory, m var}-ing degrees, has influenced Indian life 
profoundly and the ideal has continued to be of a man full of learning and 
charity, essentially good, self-disciplined, and capable of sacrificing himself 
for the sake of others. The Brahmin class has shown all the vices of a 
privileged and entrenched class in the past and large numbers of them have 
possessed neither learning nor iirtue. Yet they haie largely retained the 
esteem of the public, not because of temporal power or possession of nione}', 
but because they liave produced a remarkable succession of men of intelli- 
gence and their record of public seriice and personal sacrifice for the public 
good has been a notable one. The whole class profited by the example of its 
leading personalities in every age, and yet the public esteem ivent to tlie 
qualities rather than to any official status. The tradition was one of respect- 
ing learning and goodness in any individual who possessed them. There 
are innumerable examples of non-Brahmins, and e\en persons belonging 
to the depressed classes, being so respected and sometimes considered os 
saints. OfBcial status and military power never commanded tlip cnme mea- 
sure of respect, though they may have been feared. 

Even today, m this money age, the influence of this tradition is marked 
and, because of it, Gandhi (who is not a Brahmin) can become the supreme 
leader of India and move tlie hearts of millions without force or compulsion 
of official position or possession of money. Perhaps this is as good a test 
ns any of a nation’s cultural background and its conscious or subconscious 
objective: to what kind of a leader does it gi\e its allegiance? 

The central idea of old Indian chilization, or Indo-Aryan culture, was 
tliat of dhanna, w-hich was something much more than religion or creed. 
It w as a conception of obligations, of the discharge of one’s duties to one- 
self and to others. This dharma itself was part of Rita, the fundamental 
moral law governing the functioning of the universe and all it contained. 
If there was such an order then man was supposed to fit into it and he 
should function in such a way as to remain in harmony w’ith it. If man did 
his duty and was ethically riglit in his action, the right consequences would 
inevitably follow. Rights as such were not emphasized. That, to some 
extent, was the old outlook everywhere. It stands out in marked contrast 
W'ith the modern assertion of rights, rights of individuals, of groups, of 
nations. 
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8 iTHECONTINUITY OF INDIAN CULTURE 

Thus in these very eaily days we find the beginnings of the civilization 
and culture which were to flower so abundantly and richly in subsequent 
ages, and which have contmued, in spite of many changes, to our own 
day. The basic ideals, the governing concepts are taking shape, and litera- 
ture and philosophy, art and drama, and all other actiiities of life were 
conditioned by these ideals and world-view. Also we see the seeds of that 
exclusiveness and touch-me-notism which were to grow' and grow till they 
became rigid, octopus-hke, with their grip on everything — the caste system 
of recent times. Fashioned for a paiticular day, intended to stabilize tlie 
then organization of society and gi\e it strength and equilibrium, it deve- 
loped into a prison for that social order and for the mind of man. Security 
was purchased in the long run at the cost of ultimate progress. 

Yet it was a \ery long run and, e\en within that framework, the \ital 
original impetus for advancement in all directions was so great that it 
spread out all over India and o\er the eastern seas, and its stability was 
such that it suiwived repeated shock and iniasion. Professor Macdonell in 
his History of Sanskrit Literature tells us that ‘ the importance of Indian 
literature as a Avhole consists in its originality. When the Greeks towards 
the end of the fourth century B.C. invaded the north-west, the Indians 
had already worked out a national culture of tlieir own, unaffected by 
foreign influences. And in spite of successive waves of invasion and con- 
quest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Muhammadans, the national deve- 
lopment of the life and literature of the Indo-Aryan race remained practi- 
cally unchecked and unmodified from without down to the era of British 
occupation. No other branch of the Indo-European stock has experienced 
an isolated evolution like this. No other country except China can trace 
back its language and literature, its religious beliefs and lites, its dramatic 
and social customs through an uninterrupted develoiiment of more than 
three thousand years.' 

Still India was not isolated and throughout this long period of history 
she had continuous and living contacts with Iranians and Greeks and 
Chinese and Central Asians and otheis. If her basic culture survived these 
contacts, there must have been something in that culture itself which gave 
it the dynamic strength to do so, some inner vitality and understanding 
of life. For this three or four thousand years of cultural growth and con- 
tinuity is remarkable. Max Muller, the famous scholar and Orientalist, 
emphasizes this : ‘ There is, in fact, an unbroken continuity between the 
most modern and the most ancient phases of Hindu thought, extending 
over more than three thousand years.’ Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
he said (in bis lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. 
England, in 1882) : ‘ If we were to look over the whole world to find out 
the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and beauty 
that nature can bestow — in some parts a very paradise on earth — ^I should 
point to India. If I were asked under what sky the human mind has most 
fully developed some of its ehoicest gifts, has most deeply pondered over 
the greatest problems of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
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which well deserve the atteation even of those who have studied Plato 
and Kant — I should point to India. And if I were to ask ni}'self fiom what 
literatuie, we here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost exclusive- 
ly on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic race, the 
Jewish, maj' draw the corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human a life, not for this life only, but transfigured and 
eternal life — again I should point to India.’ 

Nearly half a century later Remain Rolland wrote in the same strain : 
‘ If there is one place on the face of the earth where all the di earns of living 
men have found a home from the very earliest daj-s when man began the 
dream of existence, it is India.’ 


9 : THE V PANISH A DS 


The Vpanishads, dating from about 800 B.C., take us a step further in 
the development of Indo-Aryan thought, and it is a big step. The Aryans 
have long been settled down and a stable, prosperous civilization has grown 
up, a mixture of the old and the new, dominated by Aryan thought am 
ideals, but with a background of more primitive forms of wors'nip. Tib' 
Vedas are referred to with respect but also in a spirit of gentle irony. Tin 
Vedic gods no longer satisfy and the ritual of the priests is mode fun of 
But there is no attempt to break with the past ; that is taken as a startini 
point for further progress. 

The TJpani^hads are instinct Avith a spirit of inquiry, of mental adventuie 
of a passion for finding out the truth about things. The searcli for this 
truth is of course not by the objective methods of modern science, yet 
there is an element of the scientific method in that aiiproach. dogma 
is allowed to come in the way. There is mucli that is trivial ami without 
any meaning or relevance for us today. The emphasis is essentially on self- 
realization, on knowledge of the individual self and the Absolute Self, both 
of which are said to be same in essence. The, objective external world 
is not considered unreal but real in a relative sense, an aspect of the inner 
reality. 

Theie are many ambiguities in the Vpanishads and different interpreta-' 
tions have been made. But that is a matter for the philosopher or scholar. 
The general tendency is tow'ards monism and the whole approach is evi- 
dently intended to lessen the differences that must have existed then, 
leading to fierce debate. It is the way of synthesis. Invest in magic and 
such like supernatural knowledge is sternly discouraged, and ritual and 
ceremonies without enlightenment are said to be vain — ‘ those engaged in 
them, considering themselves men of understanding apd learned, sj^ger 
|ilong aimlessly like blind men led byjthe blind, and fail to reach the goal.’ 
Even the Vedas are treated as the lower knowledge ; the higher one being 
Ahat^f the inner mind. Thire is a warning given against philosophical 
learning wAhout discipline of^ conduct. And there is a continuous attempt 
to harmonize social nctivit}^ with spiritual adventure. The duties and 
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obligations imposed by life -were to be carried out, but iu a spirit of 
detachment. 

Probably the ethic of individual perfection was over-emphasized and 
hence the social outlook suffered. ‘ There is nothing higher than the person,' 
say the Vpanishads. Society must have been considered as stabilized and 
hence the mind of man was continually thinking of individual perfection, 
and in quest of this it wandered about in the heavens and in the innermost 
recesses of the heart. This old Indian approach was not a narrow nationali.s- 
tic one, though there must have been a feeling that India was the liub 
of the world, just as China and Greece and Home have felt at vaiious times. 

* The wliole world of mortals is an interdependent organism,’ says the 
Mahahliurata, 

The metaphysical aspects of the questions considered in the Vpanishads 
are difficult for me to grasp, hut I am impressed by this approacli to a 
problem whicli has so often been shrouded by dogma and blind belief. It 
was the philosophical approach and not the religious one. I like the vigour 
of the thought, the questioning, the rationalistic background. The form is 
terse, often of question and answer between pupil and teacher, and it has 
been suggested that the Vpanishads were some kind of lecture notes made 
by the teaclier or taken down by his disciples. Professor F. W. Thomas in 

* The Legacy of India ’ says : ‘ What gives to the Vpanishads their unique 
quality and unfailing human appeal is an earnest sincerity of tone, as of 
friends conferring upon matters of deep concern.’ And C. Kajagopalacliari 
thus eloquently speaks of them : “ The spacious imagination, the majestic 
sweep of thought, and the almost reckless spirit of exploration with which, 
urged by the compelling thirst for ti'Uth, the Vpanishad teachers and pupils 
dig into the ‘ Open Secret ’ of the universe, make this most ancient of the 
world's holy books still the most modem and most satisfying.” 

The dominating characteristic of the Vpanishads is the dependence on 
truth. ‘ Truth Avins ever, not falsehood. W_ith truUiJs paved tjie roa d to tlie 
Divine.’ And the famous invocation is for light and understanding : ‘ Lead 
me fiom the unreal to the real I Lead me from darkness to light 1 Lead me 
from death to immortalit}-.’ 

Again and again the restless mind peeps out, ever seeking, ever ques- 
tioning: ‘At wliose behest doth mind light on its perch At Avhose 
command doth life, the first, proceed ? At whose behest do men send fortli 
this speech? Wliat god, indeed, directed ej’e and ear? ’ And again : ‘ Whj' 
cannot the wind remain still? Why lias the human mind no rest? Whjq 
and in search of Avhat, does the Avatcr run out and cannot stop its flow 
even for a moment? ’ It is the adventure of man that is continually calling 
and there is no resting on the way and no end of the journey. In the 
Aitarei/a Brahinana there is a hymn about this long endless journey which 
we must undertake, and every verse ends with the refrain : Charaiveii, 
eharaiveti — ‘ Hence, O Traveller, march along, marcli along!’ 

There is no humility about all this quest, the humility before an all- 
poAverfuI deity, so often associated with religion. It is the triumph of mind 
over the environment. * My body will be reduced to ashes and my breath 
Avill join the restless and deathless air, but not I and my deeds. O Mind, 
5 
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remember this always, remember this.’ In a morning prayer the sun is 
addiessed thus : ‘ 0 Sun of refulgent glory, I am the same Person as makes 
thee what thou art!’ What superb confidence! 

What is the soul? It caimot be described or defined except negatively: 
‘ It is not this, not this.’ Or, in a v,ny, positively: ‘ That thou ait!’ The 
individual soul is like a spaik throivn out and re-absorbed by the blazing 
fire of the Absolute Soul. ‘ As fire, though one, entering the world, takes 
a separate form according to whatever it burns, so does the inner Self within 
all things become different, according to whatever it enters, yet itself is 
without form.’ This realization that all things have that same essence re- 
moves the barriers whicli separate us from them and produces a sense of 
unity with humanity and nature, a unity which underlies the diversity and 
manifoldness of the external world. ‘ Who knoweth all things are Self ; 
for him what grief existeth, what delusion, when (once) he gazeth on the 
oneness ?’ ‘ Aye, who so seeth all things in that Self, and Self in every- 
thing; fiom That he’ll no more hide.’ 

It is interesting to compare and contrast the intense individualism and 
exclusiveness of tlie Indo-Ar 3 ’ans with this all-embracing approach, which 
over-rides all barriers of caste and class and ever.v other external and inter- 
nal difference. This tatter is a kind of metaphysical democracj*. ‘ He mIio 
sees the One Spirit in all, and all in the One Spirit, henceforth can look 
with contempt on no creature.’ Though this was theon,’ only, there can be 
no doubt that it must have affected life and produced that atmosphere of 
tolerance and reasonableness, that acceptance of free-thought in matters 
of faith, that desire and capacity to live and let-live, which are dominant 
features of Indian culture, as they are of the Chinese. There was no totali- 
tarianism in religion or cidture, and they indicate an old and wise civiliza- 
tion with" inexhaustible mental reserves. 

There is a question in the Vpanishads to which a very curious and j'ct 
significant answer is given. “ The question is: ‘ What is this universe? 
From what does it arise? Into what does it go?’ And the answer is: ‘In 
freedom it rises, in freedom it rests, and into freedom it melts away.' ” 
What exactly this means I am unable to understand, except that the authors 
of the Upanhhads were passionatelj" attached to the idea of freedom and 
wanted to see everj’thing in terms of it. Swami Vivekananda was always 
emphasizing this aspect. 

It is not eas)' for us, even imoginativeh*, to transplant ourselves to this 
distant period and enter the mental climate of that day. The form of writing 
itself is something that we are unused to, odd looking, difficult to translate, 
and the background of life is utterly different. We take for granted so 
manj’ things todai* because we are used to them, although they are curious 
and unreasonable enough. But m hat we are not used to at all is much nioie 
difficult to appieciate or understand. In spite of all these difficulties and 
almost insuperable barriers, the message of the Vpanishads has found will- 
ing and eager listeners throughout Indian history and has powcrfulh' 
moulded the national mind and character. ‘ There is no important form 
of Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism included, which is not rooted in 
the Vpanishads,’ saj’S Bloomfield, 
sn 
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Early Indian thought penetrated to Greece, through Iran, and influenced 
some thinkers and philosophers there. Much later, Plotinus came to the 
East to study Iranian and Indian philosophy and was especially influenced 
by the mystic element in the Vpanishads, From Plotinus many of these 
ideas are said to have gone to St. Augustine, and through him influenced 
the Christianity of the day.* 

The re-discovery by Europe, during the past century and a half, of 
Indian philosophy created a powerful impression on European philosophers 
and thinkers. Schopenhauer, the pessimist, is often quoted in this connec- 
tion. ‘ From every sentence (of the Vpanishads) deep, original and sublime 
thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit .... In the whole world there is no study .... so beneficial 
and so elevating as that of the Vpanishads .... (They) are products of 
the highest wisdom .... It is destined sooner or later to become the 
faith of the people.’ And again : ‘ The study of the Vpanishads has been 
the solace of my life, it nill be the solace of my death.’ Writing on this. 
Max Muller says : ‘ Schopenhauer was the last man to write at random, or 
to allow himself to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic and inarticulate 
thought. And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say that I share his en- 
thusiasm for the Vedanta, and feel indebted to it for much that has been 
helpful to me in my passage through life.’ 

In another place Max Mxdler says : ‘ The Vpanishads are the .... 
sources of ... . the Vedanta philosophy, a system in which human specu- 
lation seems to me to have reached its very acme.’ ‘ I spend my happiest 
hours'in reading Vedantic books. They are to me like the light of the morn- 
ing, like the pure air of the mountains — so simple, so true, if once under- 
stood.’ 

But perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the Vpanishads and to the 
later book, the Bhagouad Gita, was paid by AE (G. W, Russell) the Irish 
poet; * Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson and Thoieau among moderns have 
something of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find all they have said 
and much more in the grand sacred books of the East. The Bhagavad Gita 
and the Vpanishads contain such godlike fullness of wisdom on all things 
that I feel the authors must hare looked with calm remembrance back 
through a thousand passionate lives, full of feverish strife for and with 
shadows, ere the.v could have WTitten uith such certaint.v of things rxhich 
the sold feels to be sure.’t 


* Momain Holland has given a long Note (as an appendh to his book on 
Vivokananda) ‘ On the Hcllcnic-Christian mysticism of the First CcnUirics and 
its relationship to Hindu mysticism.’ He points out that ‘ a hundred facts testify 
to how qicat an client the East teas mingled with Hellenic thought during the 
second century of our era.’ 

f There is an odd and interesting passage in one of the Upanisbnds (the 
Chhandogya) : The sun never sets nor rises. When people think to themselves 
the sun ts setting, he only changes about after reaching the end of the day, and 
makes night beloxc and day to what is on the other side. Then when people think 
he rises m the morning, he only shifts himself about after reaching the end of 
the night, and makes day below and night to what is on the other side. In fact 
he never docs set at all,’ 
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10:THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF AN INDIVIDUALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

Theue is, in the Vpanishads, a continual emphasis on the fitness of the 
body and clarity of the mind, on the discipline of both body and 
mind, before effective progress can be made. The acquisition of know- 
ledge, or any achievement, requires restraint, self-suffering, self-sacrifice. 
This idea of some kind of penance, tapasyu, is inherent in Indian thought, 
both among the thinkers at the top'aiid'the unread masses below. It is 
present today as it was piesent some tliousands of years ago, and it is neces- 
sary to appreciate it in order to understand the psychology underlying the 
mass movements wliich have convulsed India under Gandhiji’s leadership. 

It IS obvious that the ideas of the authors of the Vpanishads, the rarefied 
mental atmosphere in which they moved, were confined to a small body 
of the elect who were capable of understanding them. The}' were entirely 
beyond the comprehension of the vast mass of the people. A creative 
minority is always small in luimhers but, if it is in tune with the majority, 
and is always trying to pull the latter up and make it advance, so that the 
gap between the two is lessened, a stable and progressive culture results. 
With that creative minority a civilization must inevitably decay. But it 
may also decay if the bond between a creative minority and the majority 
is broken and there is a loss of social unity in society os a whole, and ulti- 
mately that minority itself loses its creativeness and becomes barren and 
sterile. Or else it gives place to another creative or vital force which society 
throws up. 

It is difficult for me, as for most others, to visualize tlie period of the 
Vpanishads and to analyze the various forces that were at play. I imagine, 
however, that in spite of the vast mental and cultural difference between 
the small thinking minority and the unthinking masses, there was a bond 
between them or, at any rate, there was no obvious gulf. The graded 
society in which they lived had its mental gradations also and these were 
accepted and provided for. This led to some kind of social harmony and 
conflicts w'ere avoided. Even the new thought of the Vpanishads was inter- 
preted for popular purposes so as to fit in with popular prejudices and 
superstitions, thereby losing much of its essential meaning. The graded 
social structure was not touched; it was preserved. The conception of 
monism became transformed into one of monotheism for religious purposes, 
and even lower forms of belief and worship were not only tolerated but 
encouraged, as suited to a particular stage of development. 

Thus the ideology of the V pa7iishads did not permeate to any marked 
extent to the masses and the intellectual separation between the creative 
minority and the majority became more marked. In course of time this led 
to new movements — a powerful wave of materialistic philosophy, agnosti- 
cism, atheism. Out of this again grew Buddhism and Jainism, and the 
famous Sanskrit epics, the RSnidyana and the Mahdbliarata, wherein yet 
another attempt was made to bring about a synthesis between rival creeds 
and ways of thought. The creative energy of the people, or of the creative 
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minority, is very evident during these periods, and again there appears 
to be a bond betn een that minority and the majority. On the whole they 
pull together. 

In this way period succeeds period with bursts of creative effort in the 
fields of thought and action, in literature and the drama, in sculpture and 
architecture, and in cultural, missionary and colonial enterprises far from 
India’s borders. In between, there are periods of disharmony and conflict, 
due both to inner causes and intrusions from outside. Yet they are ultimate- 
ly overcome and a fresh period of creative energy supervenes. The last 
great period of sucli activity in a variety of directions was the classical epoch 
which began in the fourth century after Christ. By about 1000 A.C. or 
earlier, signs of inner decay in India are verj* evident, although the old 
artistic impulse continued to function and produce fine work. The coming 
of new races with a different background brought a new driving force to 
India’s tired mind and spirit and out of that impact aiose new problems 
and new attempts at solution. 

It seems that the intense individualism of the Indo-Aryans led, in the 
long run, to both the good and the evil that their culture produced. It led 
to the production of very superior types, not in one particular limited period 
of history, but again and again, age after age. It gave a certain idealist 
and ethical background to the whole culture, which persisted and still 
persists, though it may- not influence practice mucli. With the help of this 
background and by sheer force of example at the top, they held together 
the social fabric and repeatedly rehabilitated it when it threatened to go to 
pieces. They produced an astonishing flow’ering of civilization and culture 
whicli, though largely confined to the upper circles, inevitably spread to 
some extent to the masses. By their extreme tolerance of other beliefs and 
other Ways than their own, they avoided the conflicts that have so often 
torn societi' asunder, and managed to maintain, as a rule, some kind of 
equilibrium. By allowing, within the larger framework, considerable free- 
dom to people to live the life of their choice, they showed the wisdom of 
an old and experienced race. All these were very remarkable achievements. 

But that very individualism led them to attach little importance to the 
social aspect of man, of man’s duly to society. For each person life was 
divided and fixed up, a bundle of duties and responsibilities within his 
narrow sphere in the graded hierarchy. He had no duty to, or conception 
of, society as a w'hole, and no attempt was made to make him feel his 
solidarity with it. This idea is perhaps largely a modern development and 
cannot be found in any ancient society. It is unreasonable, therefore, to 
expect it in ancient India. Still the emphasis on individualism, on exclu- 
siveness, on graded castes is much more evident in India. In later ages it 
was to grow into a very prison for the mind of our people — ^not only for 
tlie lower castes, who suffered most from it, but for the higher ones also. 
Throughout our history it was a weakening factor, and one might perhaps 
say that along with the grow’th of rigidity in tJie caste system, grew 
rigidity of mind and the creative energy of the race faded away. 

Another curious fact seems to stand out. The extreme tolerance of every 
kind of belief and practice, every superstition and folly, had its injurious 
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'side also, for this perpetuated many an evil custom and prevented people 
from getting rid of the traditional burdens that prevented gio^vth. The 
growing priesthood exploited this situation to their own advantage and 
built up their pov erful vested interests on the foundation of llie supersti- 
tions of the masses. That piiesthood was probably never quite so powerful 
as in some branches of the Christian Cliurch. for there Avere always spiritual 
leaders who condemned its jiractices, and tlieie vas a variety of beliefs to 
clioose fiom, but it was stiong enough to Iiold and exploit the masses. 

So this mixtuie of free thought and orlliodoxy lived side by side, and 
out of them scholasticism grew, and a puritanical ritualism. The appeal 
? was always made to the ancient authorities, but little attempt was made 
^ to interpret their truths in terms of clianging conditions. The creative and 
spiritual forces weakened and only the shell of what used to be so full of 
life and meaning remained. Aurobindo Gliose has written : ‘ If an ancient 
Indian of the time of the Upanishad, of the Buddha, or the later classical 
age "Here to be set down in modern India .... be would see his race 
clinging to forms and shells and rags of the past and missing nine-tenths of 
its nobler meaning .... he would be amazed by the extent of the mental 
poverty, the immobility, the static repetition, the cessation of science, the 
long sterility of art, the comparative feebleness of the creative intuition.’ 


11 : MATERIALISM 

Ont. of our major misfortunes is that we have lost so much of the world’s 
ancient literature — in Greece, in India, and elsewhere. Probably this was 
inevitable as these books were originally WTitten on palm-leaves or on 
bhurjapatra, the thin layers of the bark of the bircli tree which peel off 
so easily, and later on paper. There were only a few copies of a work in 
existence and if they were lost or destroyed, that work disappeared, and 
it can only be traced bj' references to it, or quotations from it, in other 
books. Even so, about fifty or sixty thousand manuscripts m Sanskrit or 
its variations have already been traced and listed and fresh discoveries aie 
being constantly made. Many old Indian books have so far not been found 
in India at aU but their translations in Chinese or Tibetan have been dis- 
covered. Probably an organized search for old manuscripts in the libraries 
of religious institutions, monasteries and private persons would yield ricli 
results. That, and the critical examination of these manuscripts and, where 
considered desirable, their publication and translation, are among the many 
things we have to do in India when we succeed in breaking through our 
shackles and can function for ourselves. Such study is bound to throw light 
on many phases of Indian history and especially on the social background 
behind historic events and changing ideas. The fact that in spite of lepealed 
losses and destruction, and without any organized attempt to discover them, 
over fifty thousand manuscripts have been brought out, shows how extra- 
ordinarily abundant must have been the literary, dramatic, philosophical 
and other productions of- old times. Many of the manuscripts discovered 
still await thorough examination. 
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Among the hooks that have been lost is the entire literature on material- 
ism which followed the period of the early Vpanishads, The only refei-ences 
fo'flns, now found, are in criticisms of it and in elaborate attempts to dis- 
prove the materialist theories. Theie can be no doubt, however, thaA the 
materialist philosophy was professed in India for centuries and had, at the 
time, a powerful influence on the people. In the famous Arthashasira, 
Kautiiya's book on political and economic organization, written in the 
fourth century B.C., it is mentioned as one of the major philosophies of 
India. 

We have then to rely on the critics and persons interested in disparaging 
this philosophy, and they try to pour ridicule on it and show how absurd it 
nil is. That is an unfortunate way for us to find out what it was. Yet their 
very eagerness to discredit it shows how important it was in their eyes. 
Possibb’ much of the literature of materialism in India was destroyed bj’ 
the priests and other believers in the orthodox religion during subsequent 
periods. 

The materialists attacked authority and all vested interests in thought, 
religion and theology. They denounced the Vedas and priestcraft and tradi- 
tional beliefs, and proclaimed that belief roust be free and must not depend 
■on pre-suppositions or merely on the authority of the post. They inveighed 
against all forms of magic and superstition. Their general spirit was com- 
parable in many ways to the modern materialistic approach ; it wanted to 
rid itself of the cliains and burden of tlie past, of speculation about matteis 
which could not be perceived, of worship of imaginary gods. Only that 
•could be presumed to exist which can be directly perceived, every other 
inference or presumption was equally likely to be true or false. Hence mat- 
ter in its various forms and this world could only be considered as really 
•existing. There was no other world, no heaven or hell, no soul separate 
from the body. Mind and intelligence and everj-thing else have developed 
from the basic elements. Natural phenomena did not concern themselves 
with human values and were indifferent to what we consider good or bad. 
Moral rules are mere conventions made by men. 

We recognize all tlUs ; it seems curiously of our day and not of more tlian 
two thousand years ago. How did these thoughts arise, these doubts and 
conflicts, this rebellion of the mind of man against traditional authority? 
We do not Imow enough of social and political conditions then, but it seems 
clear that it was an age of political conflict and social turmoil, leading to a 
disintegration of faith and to keen intellectual inquiry and a search for 
some way out, satisfying to the mind. It was out of this mental turmoil 
and social maladjustment that new paths grew and new systems of philo- 
sophy took shape. System^atic.pliilospphy, not the intuitional approach of 
the Vpanishads, butJ)ased_on close reasoning an(rOTganient7“ljfigitK''to 
appear in many garbs, Jain, Buddhist, .and what might be called Hindu, for 
want of a better word. The epics also belong to this period and the 
Bhagavad Gita. It is difficult to build np an accurate chronology of this age 
as thought aud theorj' overlapped and acted and reacted on each other. 
Buddha came in the sixth century B.C. Some of these developments pre- 
ceded him, others followed, or often there was a parallel growth. 
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About tbe time of tlie rise of Buddhism, the Persian Empire readied the 
Indus. This approach of a great power right to the borders of India proper 
mast haie influenced peoples’ tlionghts. In tbe foiirtli century B.C. 
Alexander’s brief raid into north-nest India took place. It was unimportant 
in itself but it was the precursor of far-reaching changes in India, Almost 
immediately after Alexander’s death, Chandragupta built up the great 
Maurya Empiie. That was, historically speaking, the first strong, widespread 
and centralized State in India. Tradition mentions many such rulers and 
ovei lords of India and one of the epics deals with tlie struggle for the 
suzerainty of India, meaning thereby probably northern India. But, in all 
probability, ancient Indio, like ancient Greece, was a collection of small 
States. There were many tribal republics, some of them covering large 
aieas; there were also petty kingdoms; and there were, as in Greece, city 
States with powerful guilds of merchants. In Buddha's time there nere a 
number of these tribal republics and four principal kingdoms in central 
and northern India (including Gundhara or part of Afghanistan). Whate\er 
the form of oiganization, the tradition of city or village autonomy was 
verj’ strong, and even when an o\erlordship was acknowledged, there was 
no interference uith the internal working of the State. There yns a kind 
of primitive democracy, though, as in Greece, it was probably confined to 
tlie upper classes. 

Ancient India and Greece, so different in many ways, have so much in 
common that I am led to believe that their background of life was very 
similar. The Peloponnesian War, ending in the breakdown of Athenian 
democracy, might in some ways he compared to the MahdbhTiraia, the gieat 
war of ancient India. Tlie failure of Hellenism and of the free city State 
led to a feelmg of doubt and despair, to a pursuit of mysteries and revela- 
tions, a lowering of the earlier ideals of the race. The emphasis shifted 
from this world to the next. Later, new schools of philosophy — the Stoic 
and the Epicurean — developed. 

It is dangerous and misleading to make historical comparisons on slender, 
and sometimes contradictory, data. Yet one is tempted to do so. The period 
in India after the Malfabhdrata wai, with its seemingly chaotic mental 
atmosphere, reminds one of the post-Hellenic period of Greece. There was 
a vulgarization of ideals and then a groping for new philosophies. Politically 
and economically similar internal changes miglit have been taking place, 
snch as the weakening of the tribal republic and city State and the tendency 
to centralize State power. 

But this comparison does not take us very far. Greece never really re- 
cov ered from these shocks, although Greek civilization flourished for some 
additional centuries in the Mediterranean .and influenced Rome and Europe. 
In India there was a remarkable recovery and the thousand 3*ears from 
the Epic period and the Buddha onwards were full of creative energj’. In- 
numerable great names in philosophy, literature, the drama, mathematics, 
and the arts stand out. In the early centuries of the Christian era a remark- 
able burst of energ3' results in the organization of colonial enterprises 
which took the Indian people and their culture to distant islands in the 
eastern seas. 
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The two great epics of ancient India — the Jluniciyana and the MahabhTirata 
— ^probably took shape in the coarse of several hundred years, and even sub- 
sequently additions were made to them. They deal with the early days of the 
Indo-Aryans, their conquests and civil wars when they were expanding and 
consolidating themselves, but they were composed and compiled later. I do 
not know of any book ani'where which has exercised sucli a continuous and 
pervasive influence on the mass mind as these two. Dating hack to a remote 
antiquity, they are still a living force in the life of the Indian people. Not 
in the original Sanslirit, except for a few intellectuals, but in translations 
and adaptations and in those innumerable ways in which tradition and 
legend spread and become a port of the texture of a people’s life. 

They represent the typical Indian method of catering all together for 
various degrees of cultural development, from the highest intellectual to 
the simple unread and untaught villager. The}' make us understand some- 
what the secret of the old Indians in holding together a variegated societj’ 
divided up in many ways and graded in castes, in harmonizing their dis- 
cords, and giving them a common background of heroic tradition and ethical 
living. Deliberately they tried to build up a unity of outlook among the 
people which was to survive and overshadow all diversitj'V 

Among the earliest memories of my childhood are the stories from these 
epics told to me by my mother or the older ladies of the house, just as a 
child in Europe or America might listen to fairj' tales or stories of adven- 
ture, There was for me both adventure and the fairy element in them. 
And then I used to betaken every year to the popular open-air performances 
where the Ruinnynnn story was enacted and vast crowds came to see it and 
join in the processions. It was all very crude, but that did not matter for 
everyone knew the story by heart and it was carnival time. 

In this way Indian mythology and old tradition crept into my mind and 
- got mixed up with all manner of other creatures of the imagination. I do 
not think I ever attached very much importance to these stories as factually 
true and even criticized the magical and supernatural element in them. But 
they were imaginatively true enough for me just as were'the stories from 
the Arabian Nights or the Panchatantra, that storehouse of animal tales, 
from whicli western Asia and Europe have drawn so much.* As I grew up. 

* The story of the inmimeraWe translations and adaptations of the 
Panchatantra info rlsiafic and European languages is fi Jong, intricate and 
fascinating one. The first hnown translation teas from Sanskrit into Pahlaei 
in the middle of the sixth century A.G. nf the instance of Khusrau Anushirican, 
Emperor of Persia. Soon after (c. 570 A.C.) a Syrian translation appeared, 
and later on an Arabic one. In the cicoenth century new translations appeared 
in Syrian, Arabic and Persian, the last named becoming famous as the story 
of ‘ Kalia Daman.’ It teas through these translations that the Panchatantai 
reached Europe. There teas a Greek translation from the Syrian at the end 
of the clerenth ccnltmj, and a little later a Hebrew Iranslation. In the fifteenth 
and^ sixteenth centuries a number of translations and adaptations appeared in 
Lafin, Italian, Spanish, German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Icelandish, French, 
English, Hungarian, Turkish, and a number of Slav languages. Thus the stories 
of the Panchatantra merged into Asiatic and European literatures. 
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other pictures crowded into my mind : fairy stories both Indianv and Euro- 
pean, tales from Greek mytholog3', the story of Joan of Arc, Alice in 
Wonderland, the many stories of Akbar and Birbal, Sheilock Holmes, King 
Arthur and his Knights, the Rani of Jhansi, the j'oung heroine of the 
Indian Mutinj’’, and tales of Rajput chivalry and heroism. These and many 
others filled my mind in strange confusion but always there was the back- 
ground of Indian mj'thology which I had imbibed in mj' earliest years. 

If it was so with me in spite of the diverse influences that worked on my 
mind, I realized how much moie must old mythology and tradition work 
on the minds of others and, especially, the unread masses of our people. 
That influence is a good influence both culturally and ethically and I would 
hate to destroy or throw away all the beauty and Imaginative symbolism 
that these stories and allegories contain. 

Indian mythology is not confined to the epics, it goes back to the Vedic 
period and appears in many forms and garbs in Sanskiit literature. The 
poets and the dramatists take full advantage of it and build their stories 
and lovely fancies round it. The Asholcn tree is said to burst into flower 
when touched by the foot of a beautiful woman. We read of the adventures 
of jfvunia, the god of love, and his wife, Raft or rapture, with their friend 
EoTanfa, the god of spring. Greatly daring, Kama shoots his flowery arrow 
at Shiva himself and is reduced to ashes by the fire that flashed out of 
Shiva's third eye. But he survives as Ananga, the bodiless one. 

- ’ Most of the myths and stories are heroic in conception and teach 
adherence to truth and the pledged word, whatever the consequences, faith- 
fulness unto death and even beyond, courage, good works and sacrifice for 
; the common good. Sometimes the story is puie myth, or else it is a mixture 
of fact and myth, an exaggerated account of some incident that tradition 
preserved. Facts and fiction are so interwoven together as to be inseparable, 
and this amalgam becomes an imagined history, which may not tell us 
exactly what happened but which does tell us something that is equally 
important — ^what people believed had taken place, what they thought their 
heroic ancestors were capable of, and what ideals inspired them. So, 
whether fact or fiction, it became a living element in their lives, ever pulling 
them up from the drudgery and ugliness of their everyday existence to 
higher realms, ever pointing towards the path of endeavour and right living, 
even though the ideal might be far and difficult to reach. 

Goethe is reported to have condemned those who said that the old Roman 
stories of heroism, of Lucretia and others, were spurious and false. Anj^- 
thing, he said, that was essentiallj’ false and spurious could only be absurd 
and unfi-uitful and never beautiful and inspiring, and that ‘ if the Romans 
were great enough to invent things like that, we at least should be great 
enough to believe them.’ 

Thus this imagined history, mixture of fact and fiction, or sometimes 
only fiction, becomes s}'mbolically true and tells us of the minds and hearts 
and purposes of the people of that jiarticular epoch. It is true also in the 
sense that It becomes the basis for thought and action, for future history. 
The whole conception of liistoi'y in ancient India was influenced b,v thc'-- 
speculative and ethical trends of pliilosophy and religion. Little importance 
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^vtis ottaclu ^rionicle or the compilation of a bare record 

of events. Whau ^\ere more concerned -with ^^as the effect and 

influence of human evmSs and actions on human conduct. Like the Greeks, 
thej’ were strongly imaginative and artistic and they give rein to this 
artistry and imagination in dealing with past events, intent as they were 
on drawing some moral and lesson from them for future behaviour. 

Unlike the Greeks, and unlike the Chinese and the Arabs, Indi ans in 
the past were not historians. This n as very unfortimate and it has made 
it difficult for u1 ndvTfo fix dates or make up an accurate chronology. Events 
run into each other, overlap and produce an enormous confusion. Only 
very gradually are patient scholars today discovering the dues to the maze 
of Indian history. There is really only one old book, Kalhana’s En/af amngi'nt, 
a history of Kashmir written in the twelfth century A.C., which may be 
considered as history. For the rest we have to go to the imagined history 
of the epics and other hooks, to some contemporary records, to inscriptions, 
to artistic and ardiitectural remains, to coins, and to the large body of 
Sanskrit literature, for occasional hints. Also of course to the many lecords 
of foreign travellers who came to India, notably Greeks and Chinese, and, 
during a later period, Aiahs. 

This lack of historical sense did not affect the masses, for like elsewhere 
and more so than elsewhere, they built up their view of the past from the 
traditional accounts and myth and story that were handed to them fiom 
generation to generation. This imagined history and mixture of fact and 
legend became widely known and gave to the people a strong and abiding 
cultural background. But the ignoring of history had evil consequences 
which pursue us still. It produced a vagueness of outlook, a divorce from 
life as it is, a credulity, a woolliness of the mind where fact was concerned. 
That mind was not at all woolly in the far more difficult, but inevitably 
vaguer and more indefinite, realms of philosophy; it was both analytic 
and sjmthetic, often very critical, sometimes sceptical. But where fact was 
concerned, it was uncritical, because perhaps it did not attach much 
importance to fact as sucli. 

The impact of science .and the modern world have brought a greater 
appreciation of facts, a more critical faculty, a weighing of evidence, a 
refusal to accept tradition merely because it is tradition, klany competent 
historians are at w ork now', but they often err on the other side and their 


work is more a ineticulons chronicle of facts than living history. But even 
today it is strange how' we suddenh' become overwhelmed by tradition and 
the critical faculties of even intelligent men cease to function. This may 
partly be due to the nationalism that consumes us in our present subject 
state. Only when we are politically and economically free w'ill the mind 
function normally and critically. 

Very recently there has been a significant and revealing instance of this 
conflict betw een the critical outlook and nationalist tradition. In the greater 
part of India the Viicram Samvat calendar is observed ; this is based on a 
solar reckoning hut the months are lunar. Last month, in April 
according to this calendar, two thousand j’ears were completed and a new 
millennium began. This has been the occasion for celebrations ^roughoul 



India, and the celebrations were justified"'"^ stories^ ot i n turning 

point in the reckoning of time and because Vik,” iSramaditya, with 

whose name the calendar is associated, has long been a great hero in popu- 
lar tradition. Innumerable stories cling to his name and many of these 
foupd their way m medieval times in different garbs to various parts of 
Asia, and later to Europe. 

Vikiam has long been considered a national hero, a beau ideal of a prinee. 
He is remembered as a ruler who pushed out foreign invaders. But his fame 
rests on the literary and cultural brilliance of his court where he collected 
some of the most famous writers, artists and musicians — the ‘ nme gem^ ’ 
of his court, as the 3 ' are called. Most of the stories deal with his desire to 
do good to his people, and to sacrifice himself or his personal interest, at 
the slightest provocation, in order to benefit someone else. He is famous 
foi his geneiosity, 'service of others, courage .’.rd lack of conceit. Essentially 
he has been popular because he was considered a good man and a patron 
of the arts. The fact that he was a successful soldier or a conqueror hardlv 
comes out in the stories. That emphasis on the goodness and self-sacrificing 
nature of the man is characteristic of the Indian mind and of Indian ideals. 
Vikraniaditj'a’s name, like that of Caesar, became a kind of symbol and 
title, and numerous subsequent rulers added it to their names. This has 
added to the confusion as there are manj' VikramHdityas mentioned in 
history. 

But who was this Vikram? And when did he exist? Historically speaking, 
everything is vague. There is no trace of any such ruler round about 57 B.C. 
when the Vikram Samvat era should begin. There was, however, a 
Vikramaditj’a in North India in the fourth centiiiy A.C. and he fought 
against Hun invaders and pushed them out. It is lie who is supposed to 
have kept the ‘ nine gems ’ in his court and round whom all these stories 
gather. The problem then is this : How is this VikramJiditya who existed 
in the fourth century A.C. to be connected with an era which begins in 
57 B.C. ? The probable explanation appears to be that an era dating fiom 
57 B.C. e.xisted in the Malava State in Central India, and, long after 
Vikram, this era and calendar were connected with him and re-named 
after him. But everything is vague and uncertain. 

What has been most surprising is the way in which quite intelligent 
Indians have played about ivith history in order somehow to connect the 
traditional hero, Vikram, witli the beginning of the era 2,000 years ago. 
It has also been interesting to find how emphasis is laid on his fight against 
the foreigner and his desire to establish the unity of India under one 
national State. Vikram’s realm was, in fact, confined to North and Central 
India. 

It is not Indians only who are affected by nationalist urges and supposed 
national interest in the writing or consideration of history. Every nation 
and people seem to be affected b.v this desire to gild and better the past 
and distort it to their advantage. The histories of India that most of us 
have had to read, chiefly written by Englishmen, are usually long apologies 
for and panegj’rics of British rule and a barely veiled contemptuous account 
of what happened here in the millennia preceding it. Indeed real history. 
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for Ihem,' r>crable commentari&t/^'^ Englishman into India; all that 
went before is kind of way a preparation for this divine 

consummation. Even the British pOTod is distort^ with_the_jobject of 
glorifying British rule and^British virtues. Very slowly a more correct 
perspective is developing. But we need not go to the past to find instances 
of the manipulation of hi^or^’ t o su it particular ends and support one’s 
own fancies and prejudices. The present is full of this, and if the present, 
which we have ourselves seen and experienced, can be so distorted, what 
of the past? 

Nevertheless it is true that Indians arc peculiarly liable to accept tradi- 
tion and report as history, unciitically and without sufficient examination. 
They will have to rid themselves of this loose thinking and easy way of 
arriving at conclusions. 

But I have digressed and wandered awaj' from the gods and goddesses 
and tlie days when m3'th and legend began. Those were the days when 
life uas full and in harmony with nature, when man’s mind gazed with 
wonder and delight at the mystery of the universe, when heaven and earth 
seemed very near to each other, and the gods and goddesses came down 
from Kaihsa or their other Himala.van haunts, even as the gods of Olympus 
used to come down, to play with and sometimes punish men and women. 
Out of this abundant life and rich imagination grew myth and legend and 
strong and beautiful gods and goddesses, for the ancient Indians, like the 
Greeks, were lovers of beautj’ and of life. Professor Gilbert Murray tells 
us of the sheer beauty of the Olympian system. That description miglit 
well apply to the early creations of the Indian mind also, ‘ They are artists’ 
dreams, ideals, allegories; tliey are sj’mhols of something beyond them- 
selves. They are gods of half -rejected tradition, of unconscious make-believe, 
of aspiration. They are gods to whom doubtful philosophers can pray, with 
all a philosopher’s due caution, as to many radiant and heart-searching 
hypotheses. They are not gods in whom an}* one believes as a hard foct.”*^ 
Equally applicable to India is Avhat Professor Murray adds ; ‘ As the most 
beautiful image carved by man was not the god, but only a S3Tnbol, to help 
towards conceiving the god; so the god himself, when conceived, was not 
the reality but only a sjnnbol to help towards conceiving the reality .... 
Meanwhile they issued no creeds that contradicted knowledge, no com- 
mands that made man sin against his own inner light.’ 

Graduall}' the days of the Vedte and other gods and goddesses receded 
into the background and hard and abstruse philosopliy took their place. 
But in the minds of the people these images still floated, companions in 
303- and friends in distress, sy^mbols of their own vaguel3’-felt ideals and 
aspirations. And round them poets wrapped their fancies aud built the 
houses of their dreams, full of rich embroidcr}’^ and lovelj* fantas}*. Many 
of these legends and poets’ fancies have been delightfully adopted b}’’ F. W. 
Bain in his series of little books containing stories from Indian m3'thology. 
In one of these — ‘ Tim Digit of the Moon — we are told of the creation 

■* This and the subsequent quotation are talicti jrom Gilbert Murray's ‘ Five 
Stayes of Greek Religion ’ (Thinkers' Library), p. 76 ct scq. 
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stories both Indiaii^j^ 
of woman. ‘ In the beginning, when TtoL. -p of Joan of^ " »iticer) came 
to the creation of woman he found that he had t^auusVeef his materials in 
tlie making of man and that no solid elements were left. In this dilemma, 
after profound meditation, he did as follows : He took the rotunditj-- of the 
moon and the curves of the creepers, and the clinging of tendrils, and the 
trembling of grass, and the slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of 
floweis, and the lightness of leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s 
trunk, and the glances of deer, and the clustering of row of bees, and the 
joyous gaiety of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the tickleness 
of the winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock, 
and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, and the hardness of adamant, and 
the sueetness of honey, and tlie cruelty of the tiger, and the waim glow 
of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chattering of jays, and the cooing 
of the Kolcila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of tiic 
chakravuka; and compounding all these together, he made woman and 
gave her to man.’ 


13 : THE MAH ABHl RATA 

It is difficult to date tiie epics. They deal witli remote periods wlien the 
Aryans were still in the process of settling dou n and consolidating them- 
selves in India. Evidently many authors have written them or added to 
them in successive periods. The Ramiiyatia is an epic poem with a certain 
unity of treatment ; the Mahabhurata is a vast and miscellaneous collection 
of ancient lore. Iloth must have taken shape in the pre-Buddhistic period, 
though additions were no doubt made later. 

Michelet, the Frencli historian, writing in 1864, with special reference 
to the Raniuyana, sais: * Whoever has done or willed too much let liim 
drink from this deep cup a long draught of life and youth .... Every- 
thing is narrow in the West — Greece is small and I stifle; Judaea is dry 
and I pant. Let me look towards lofty Asia, and the profound East for a 
little while. There lies my great poem, as vast as the Indian Ocean, blessed, 
gilded with the sun, the book of divine harmony wherein is no dissonance. 
A serene peace reigns there, and in the midst of conflict an infinite sweet- 
ness, a boundless fraternity, which spreads over allliiing things, an ocean 
(without bottom or bound) of love, of pitj’, of clemency.’ 

Great as the Ramuyana is as an epic poem, and loved by the people, it 
is really the Mahuhharata that is one of the outstanding books of the world. 
It is a colossal wmrk, an encyclopaedia of tradition and legend, and political 
and social institutions of ancient India. For a decade or more a host of 
competent Indian scholais have been engaged in critically examining and 
collating the various available texts with a view’ to publishing an authorized 
edition. Some parts have been issued by them but the work is still incomplete 
and is proceeding. It is interesting to note that even in these days of total 
and liorrible war, Bussian oriental scholars have produced a Eussian trans- 
lation of the Mahabhurata. 

Probablj' this was the period when foreign elements were coming into 
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ludin and Ij^jerable commentaries^^tf them. Many of these customs were 
unlike those of tK^^*S°Sl&^nff*so a curious mixture of opposing ideas and 
customs is observable. There was no polyandry among the Aryans and yet 
one of the leading heroines of the Hahdbhurata storj’' is the common wife of 
five brothers. Gradually the absorption of the earlier indigenous elements 
as well as of new-comers was taking place, and the Vedic religion was being 
modified accordingly. It was beginning to take that all-inclusive form 
which led to modern Hinduism. This was possible as the basic approach 
seems to have been that there could be no monopol}’^ in truth and there 
were many was's of seeing it and approaching it. So all kinds of different 
and even contradictory beliefs were tolerated. 

In the Mahubharata a very definite attempt has been made to emphasize 
the fundamental unity of India, or Bharatvarsha as it was called from 
Bhara^j the legendary founder of the race. An earlier name was Aryavarta, 
the land of the Aryns, but this was confined to northern India up to the 
Vindhya mountains in Central India. The Aryans had probably not spread 
beyond that mountain range at that period. The Rdmuyana story is one 
of Aryan expansion to the South. The great civil war, which occurred 
later, descrihed in the Mahdbhurata, is vaguely supposed to have taken 
place about the fourteenth century B.C. That was for the overlordship of 
India (or possibly of northern India), and it marks the beginning of the 
conception of India as a whole of Bharatvarsha. This conception included 
a large part of modern Afghanistan, called Gundhara (from which the name 
of the city of Kandahar) then, whidi was considered an integral part of 
the country. Indeed tlie queen of the principal rider was named Gundhari, 
the lady from Gundhara. Dilli or Delhi, not the modern city but ancient 
cities situated near the modern site, named Hastinupur and Indraprostha, 
becomes the metropolis of India. 

Sister Nivedita (Margaret Noble), writing about the Mahubharata, has 
pointed out : ‘ Tlie foreign reader .... is at once struck by two features : 
in the fireplace its unity in complexity; and, in the second, its constant 
efforts to impress on its hearers the idea of a single centralized India, with 
a heroic tradition of her own as formative and uniting impulse.’* 

The Maliabhurata contains the Krishna legends and the famous poem, 
the Bhagavad Gita. Even apart from the philosophy of the Gita, it lays / 
stress on ethical and moral principles in statecraft and in life generally. / 
Without this foundation of dharnw there is no true happiness and society 
cannot hold together. The aim is social welfare, not the welfare of a parti- 
cular group only but of the whole world, for ' the entire world of mortals 
is a self-dependent organism.’ Yet dharma itself is relative and depends on 
the times and the conditions prevailing, apart from some basic principles, 
sucii as adherence to truth, non-violence, etc. These principles endure and 
do not change, but otherwise d/iarmo, that amalgam, of duties, and respon- 
sibilities, changes witK tlie changing age. The emphasis on non-violence, 
here and elsewhere, is interesting, for no obvious contradiction appears 
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to be noticed betvreen this and stori^ ^^'%?i>'ibe whole 

5 epic centres round a great war. Evidentlj vSmf chimsa, non- 

I violence, had a great deal to do with the motive, the absence of the violent 
mental approach, self-discipline and control of anger and hatred, rather 
than the phvsical abstention from violent action, when this became neces- 
' sarv and inevitable. 

The ilchabhcrnia is a rich storehouse in which we can discover all manner 
■of precious things. It is full of a varied, abundant and bubbling life, some- 
thing far removed from that other aspect of Indian thought whicli 
emphasized asceticism and negation. It is not merely- a book of moral 
precepts though there is plenty of elliies and morality in it. The teaching 
of the 2*[chcbh.aTt:ta has been summed up in the phrase : ‘ Thon shall not 
do to others what is disagreeable to thyself.' There is an emphasis on social 
welfare and this is noteworthy, for the tendency of the Indian mind is 
supposed to be in favour of individnal perfection rather than social welfare. 
It says : ‘ Whatever is not conducive to social welfare, or what ye are likely 
to he ashamed of, never do.' 

Again : ‘ Truth, self-control, asceticism, generosity, non-violence, con- 
stancy in virtue — these are the means of success, not caste or family.' 
'■ Virtue is better than immortality and life-' ‘ True joy entails suSering.' 
Tlicre is a dig at tlie seeker after wealth : * The silk-worm dies of its 
wealth,* And. finally, the injunction so typical of a living and advancing 
people: * Discontent is the spur of progress.' 

There is in Ihe-Mchabhanta the polytheism of the Vedas, the monism 
of the Vpanisheds, and deism, and dualism, and monotheism. The outlook 
is still creative and more or less rationalistic and the feeling of exdasiveness 
is yet limited. Caste is not rigid. There ivas still a feeling of confidence, 
but as external forces invaded and challenged the secnrily of the old order, 
that confidence lessened somewhat and a demand for greater uniformity 
arose in order to produce internal unity and strength. Xew taboos grew 
up. The eating of beef, previously countenanced, is later absolutely pro- 
hibited. In the yinhabkarctc there are references to beef or real being 
offered to honoured guests. 


U : T H E BH AG AT AD GITA 

'The Bha^revsd Gita is part of the Mchubkaraic. an episode in the vast 
drama. But it stands apart and is complete in itself- It is a relatively small 
* poem of TOO verses — ‘jjie most beautiful, perhaps the only tree philoso- 
phical song existing in any known tongue,' so William von Humboldt 
described it- Its popularity and infiaence have not waned ever since it was 
composed and ivritten in the pre-Buddhistic age and today its appeal is as 
strong as ever in India. Every school of thought and philosophy looks up 
to it and interprets it in its own way. In times of crisis, when the mind of 
man is tortured by doubt and is tom fay the conflict of duties, it has turned 
all the more to the Gila for light and guidance. For it is a poem cf crisis, 
of political and social crisis and. even more so. ot crisis in the spirit of 
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man. Innumerable commentaries on the Gita have appeared in the past 
and they continue to come out with unfailing regularity. Even the leaders 
of thought and action of the present day — ^Tilak, Aurobindo Ghose, Gandhiji 
— have written on it, each giving his own interpretation. Gandhi ji bases 
his firm belief in non-violence on it, others justify violence and warfare 
for a righteous cause. 

The poem begins with a conversation between Arjuna and Krishna on 
the very field of battle before the great war begins. Arjuna is troubled, his 
conscience revolts at the thought of the war and the mass murder that it 
involves, the killing of friends and relatives — for what purpose? What 
conceivable gain can outweigh this loss, this sin ? All his old standards fiul 


him,_Jii^’alues collapse. Arjuna becomes the symbol of the tortured spirit 
of man, which, from age to age, has been torn by conflicting obligations 
and moralities. From this personal conversation we are taken step by step 
to higher and more impersonal regions of individual duty and social be- 


haviour, of the application of ethics to human life, of the spiritual outlook 


that should govern all. There is much that is metaphysical in it, and an 


attempt to reconcile and harmonize the three ways for human advancement : 
the path of the intellect or knowledge, the path of action, and the path of 
faith. Probably more emphasis is laid on faith than on the others, and 


even a personal God emerges, though he is considered as n manifestation 
of the Absolute. The Gita deals essentially with the spiritual background 
of human existence and it is in this context that the practical problems of 
every-day life appear. It is a call to action to meet the obligations and 
^^“tje^ofjife, but always 'keeping in "view that spiritual background and 
the larger purpose of the universe. Inaction is condemned, and action and 
life have to be in accordance with the highest ideals of tlie age, for these 
ideals themselves may vary from age to age. The i^gadharma, the ideal 
of the particular age, has always to be kept in vie\^""“‘ 

I Because modern India is full of frustration and has suffered from too 
(mucli quietism, tliis call to action makes a special appeal. It is also possible 
to Interpret that action in modern terms as action for social betterment 
and social service, practical, altruistic, patriotic and humanitarian. Such 
action is desirable, according to the GHa, but behind it must lie the spiritual 
ideal. And acti on must be in a spirit of detachment, not much concerned 
w ith it s rttults. action must necessarily jdefd right results, though 

these may not he immediately apparent, for the low of cause and effect 
holds good under all circumstances. 


The message of the Gita is not sectarian or addressed to any particular 
school of thought. It is universal in its approacli for everyone, Brahmin or 
outcaste : ‘ All paths lead to Me,’ it says. It is because of this universality 
that It has found favour with all classes and schools. Tliere is something 
m It which seems to be capable of being constantly renewed and not to 
become out of date with the passing of time— an inner quabty of earnest 
mquiry and search, of contemplation and action, of balance and equilibrium 
m ^ite of conflict and conti-adiction. There is a poise in it and a unity 
m tlie midst of disparity, and its temper is one of snpremaev over the 
changing environment, not by seeking escape from it but fitting in with 
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it. During the tiro thousand five hundred rears since it was written, Indian 
humanity went repeatedly through the processes of change and develop- 
ment and decay; experience succeeded experience, thought followed 
thought, but it ohvays found something living in the GHa, something that 
fitted into the developing thought and had a freshness and applicability to 
the spiritual problems that afflict the mind. 


15: LIFE AND WORK IN ANCIENT INDIA 

A great deal has been done by scholars and philosophers to trace the 
development of philosophic and metaphysical thought in the India of 
the past; must has also been done to fix the chronology of historic events 
and draw in broad outline political maps of those periods. But not much 
has so far been done to investigate the social and economic conditions 
of those days, how people lived, carried on their work, what they produced 
and how, and the way trade functioned. Greater attention is being paid 
to these vital questions now and some works by Indian scholars, and one 
by an American, have appeared. But a great deal remains to be done. 
The Malwbharala Itself is a storehouse of sociological and other data and 
mam' other books will no doubt yield useful information. But they have 
to be critically e.xamined from this particular point of view. One book 
of inestimable value is Kautilya’s Arthoshustra of the fourth century B.C., 
which gives details of the political, social, economic and military 
organization of the Maurya Empire. 

An earlier account, which definitely takes us back to the pre-Buddhist 
period in India, is contained in the collection of the Jutaka tales. These 
Jiltakas were given their present shape sometime after the Buddha. They 
are supposed to deal with the previous incarnations of the Buddha and 
have become an important part of Buddhist literature. But the stories 
are evidently much older and they deal with tlie pre-Buddhistie period 
and give us much valuable information about life in India in those days. 
Prof. Rhys Davids has described them as the oldest, most complete and 
most important collection of folklore extant. Many of the subsequent 
collections of animal and other stories which were written in India and 
found their way to western Asia and Europe can be traced to the 
Jutakas. 

The Jutakas deal with the period when the final amalgamation of the 
two principal races of India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, was taking 
place. Tliey reveal ‘ a multiform and chaotic society which resists more 
or less every attempt at classification and about which there can be no 
talk of an organization accoiding to caste in that age.’^ The Juiahas 
may be said to represent the popular tradition as contrasted w’lth the 


*Rlrhatct FicK : ‘ The Social Organisation in North-Uast India in Buddha’s 
time ’ (Caicitiia, 1920), p. SSG. A more recent hook, chiefly based on the Jdtaka 
stories, is Batilal Mehta's ‘ Prc-Bvddhist India ’ (Bombay, ISSO) I am indebted 
to this latter book for most of my facts. 

Gn 
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priestly or Brahniinic tradition and the Ksliatriya or ruling class 
tradition. 

There are chronologies and genealogies of various kingdoms and their 
rulers. Kingship, originally elective, becomes hereditary, according to the 
rule of primogeniture. Women are excluded from this succession, but there 
are exceptions. As in China, the ruler is held responsible for all 
misfortunes; if anything goes wrong the fault must lie with the king. 
There was a council of mimsters and there are also references to some 
kind of State assembly. Nevertheless the king was an autocratic monarch 
though he had to function within established conventions. The high priest 
had an important position in court ns an adviser and person in charge 
of religious ceremonies. There are references to popular revolts against 
unjust and tyrannical kings, who are sometimes put to death for their 
crimes. 

Village assemblies enjoyed a measure of autonomy. The chief source 
of revenue was from the land. The land-tax was supposed to represent 
the king’s share of the produce, and it was usually, but not always, paid 
in kind. Probably this tax was about one-sixth of the produce. It was 
predominantly an agricultural civilization and the basic unit was the 
self-governing village. The political and economic structure was built up 
from these village communities which were grouped in tens and hundreds. 
Horticulture, rearing of live stock, and dairy farming were practised on 
an extensive scale. Gardens and parks were common and fruit and flowers 
were valued. The list of flowers mentioned is a long one; among the 
favourite fruit were the mango, fig, grape, plantain and the dgte.. There 
were evidently many shops of vegetable and fruit-sellers in the cities, as 
well as of florists. The flower-garland was then, as now, a favourite of the 
Indian people. 

Hunting was a regular occupation cliiefiy for the food it provided. 
Flesh-eating was common and included poultry and fisli; venison was 
highly esteemed. There were fisheries and slaughter-houses. The principal 
articles of diet were, however, rice, wheat, millet and corn. Sugar was 
extracted from sugarcane. Milk and its various products were then, as 
they are now, highly prized. There were liquor shops and liquor was 
apparently made from rice, fruit and sugarcane. 

There was mining for metals and predous stones. Among the metals 
mentioned are: gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin and brass. Among 
the precious stones were diamonds, rubies, corals; also pearls. Gold, 
silver and copper coins are referred to. Tiiere were partnerships for trade 
and loans were advanced on interest. 

Among the manufactured goods are silks, woollens and cotton textiles; 
rugs, blankets and carpets. Spinning, w caving and dyeing are flourishing 
and widespread industries. The metallurgical industry produces weapons 
of war. The building industry uses stone, wood and bricks. Carpenters 
make a variety of furniture, etc., including carts, chariots, ships, bedsteads, 
chairs, benches, chests, toys, etc. Cane-workers make mattresses, baskets, 
fans, and sunshades. Potters function in every village. From flowers and 
sandalwood a number of perfumes, oils and ‘ beauty ’ products are made, 
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including saudal-Tvood powder. Various medicines and drugs are manufac- 
tured and dead bodies are sometimes embalmed. 

Apart from tbe many kinds of artisans and craftsmen who are mentioned, 
various other professions are referred to : teachers, physicians and surgeons, 
merchants and traders, musicians, astrologers, greengrocers, actors, 
dancers, itinerant jugglers, acrobats, puppet-players, pedlars. 

Domestic slavery appears to have been fairly common, but agricultural 
and other work was done with the help of hired labour. There were even 
then some untouchables — ^the c/iondalos as they were called, whose chief 
business was the disposal of dead bodies. 

Trade associations and craft-guilds had already assumed importance, 
j ‘ The existence of trade associations," says Pick, ‘ whicli grew partly for 
I economical reasons, better employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, 
I partly for protectmg the legal interest of their class, is surely to be traced 
* to an early period of Indian culture.’ The Jatahas saj that tliere were 
18 craft-unions but they actually mention only four; the wood-workers 
and the masons, the smiths, the leather workers, and the painters. 

Even in the epics there are references to trade and craft organizations. 
The Mahabhurata sai'S : ‘ the safeguard of corporations (guilds) is union.’ 
It is said that * the merchant-guilds were of such authority that the king 
was not allowed to establish any laws repugnant to these trade unions. 
The heads of guilds are mentioned next after priests as objects of a king’s 
anxious concern.’* The chief of the mercliants, the shrcshthi (modern 
seth), was a man of verj* considerable importance. 

One rather extraordinary development emerges from the Jutaha 
accounts. This is tlie establishment of special settlements or villages of 
people belongmg to particular crafts. Thus there was a carpenters’ village, 
consisting, it is said, of a thousand families, a smiths’ village and so 
on. These specialized villages were usually situated near a city, which 
absorbed their speaal products and vvhicli provided them with the other 
necessaries of life. The whole village appiarently worked on co-operative 
lines and undertook large orders. Probably out of this separate living and 
organization the caste system developed and spread out. The example 
set by the Brahmins and the nobJity was graduallv' followed by the 
manufacturers’ corporations and trade-guilds. 

Great roads, with travellers’ rest-houses and occasional hospitals, 
covered North India and connected distant parts of the country. Trade 
flourished not only in the country itself but between India and foreign 
countries. There vvas a colony of Indian mercliants living at Memphis in 
Eg.vpt about the fifth century B.C. as-tlie discovery of modelled heads 
of Indians there has shown. Probably there was trade also between India 
and the islands of South-East Asia. Overseas trade involved shipping and 
it is clear that ships were built in India both for tlie inland waterways 
and ocean traffic. There are references in the epics to shipping duties being 
paid by ‘ merchants coming from afar." 


*Prof. E. iraslibiirn Hophtm in Cambridge History of India, I'ol. I, p. £C9. 
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The Jatakas are full of references to merchants’ voyages. There were 
overland caravans across deserts going westward to the seaport of Broach 
and north towards Gundhdra and Central Asia. From Broach ships ^^ent 
to the Persian Gulf for Babylon {Buvcru). There was a great deal of nver 
traffic and, according to the Jatakas, ships travelled from Benares, Patna, 
Champa (Bhagalpur) and otlier places to the sea and thence to southern 
ports and Ceylon and Mala}'a. Old Tamil poems tell us of the flourishing 
port of Kaveripattinam on the Kaveri river in the South, which was a 
centre of international trade. These ships must have been fairly large 
as it is said in the Jatakas that ‘ hundreds ’ of merchants and emigrants 
embarked on a ship. 

In the ‘ Milinda ’ (this is of the first century A.C. Milinda is the Greek 
Bactrian King of North India who became an ardent Buddhist) it is said : 

‘ As a ship-owner who has become wealthy by constantly levying freight 
in some seaport town, will be able to traverse the high seas, and go to 
Vanga (Bengal) or Takkola, or China or Sovira, or Surat or Alexandria, 
or the Koromandel coast, or Further India, or any other place where ships 
do congregate.’* 

Among the exports from India were ‘ Silks, muslins, the finer sorts of 
cloth, cutlery and armour, brocades, embro ider ies an d ru gs, perfu mes and 
d' rugs 7 ~iYory~t md~~iTOfy'~\vorK7~3e^lery and gold (seldom silver) — these 
w^re the main articles in winch th'e~mercKant dfcdt.’t 

India, or rather Nortli India, was famous fo r her weap ons of war, 
especially for the quality of her steel, her sword^ and daggersTTiTThT’ 
fifth century B.C. a large body of Indian troops, cavalry and infantry, 
accompanied the Persian army to Greece. When Alexander invaded Persia, 
it is stated in the famous Persian epic poem Firdusi’s Shahnamah that 
srrords and other weapons were hurriedly sent for by the Persians from 
India. The old (pre-Islamic) Arabic word for sword is miihannad which 
means ‘ from Hind ’ or Indian. This word is in common use still. 

Ancient India appears to have made consider able— ptogress_in the 
treatmen t of iron. There is an enormous Iron Pillar near Delhi nhich 
has baffled modern scientists, who have been unable to discover by what 
process it was made, which has enabled it to withstand oxidization and 
other atmospheric changes. The inscription on it is in the Gupta script 
which was in use from the fourth to the seventh century A.C. Some 
scholars are, however, of opinion that the pillar itself is much older than 
^is inscription, which was added later. 

Alexander’s invasion of India in the fourth century B.C. was, from 
a military point of view, a minor affair. It was more of a raid across 
the border and not a very successful raid for him. He met with such 
stout resistance from a border, chieft ain that the contemplated advance 
into the heart of India had to be reconsidered. If a small ruler on the 
frontier could fight thus, what of the larger and more powerful kingdoms 


ijo Dabids in Cambridge History of India, 

t Rhys Davids ; ‘ Buddhist India,’ p. 98. 
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further south? Probably this was the main reason vhy his army refused 
to march further and insisted on returning. 

The quality of India's militarj’^ strength was seen very soon after 
Alexander’s return and death when Seleucus attempted another invasion. 
He was defeated by Chandragupta and driven back. Indian armies then 
had an advantage which others lacked ; this was the possession of trained 
war-elephants, which might be compared to the tanks of today. .Seleucus 
Nikator obtained 500 of these war-elephants from India for his campaign 
against Antigonus in Asia Minor in 302 B.C., and military historians 
say that those elephants were the decisive factor in the battle which ended 
in the death of Antigonus and the flight of his son Demetrius. 

There are books on the training of elephants, the breeding of horses, 
etc. ; each one of these is called a shustra. This word has come to mean 
scripture or holy writ, but it was applied indiscriminately to every kind 
of knowledge and science, varying from mathematics to dancing. In fact 
the line between religious and secular knowledge was not strictly drawn. 
They overlapped and everything that seemed useful to life was the object 
of inquiry. 

Writing in India goes back to the most ancient times. Old pottery 
belonging to the Neolithic period is inscribed with writing in the Brahmi 
characters. Mohenjo-daro has inscriptions which have not so far been 
wholly deciphered. The Brahmi inscriptions found all over India are 
undoubtedly the basic script from w’hich Devanagari and others have arisen 
in India, Some of Ashoka’s inscriptions are in the Brahmi script ; others, 
in the north-west, are in the Kharoshti script. 

As early as the sixth or seventh century B.C, Panini wrote his great 
grammar of the Sanskrit language.* He mentions previous grammars and 
already in his time ^nskrit had crystallized and become the language of 
an evergrowing literature. Panini’s book is something more than a mere 
grammar. It has been described by the Soviet professor Th. Tscherbatsky 
of Leningrad as ‘ one of the greatest produHiqns of the ImmM mind.’ 
Panini is still the standard authority on Sanskrit grammar, though 
subsequent grammarians have added to it and interpreted it. It is 
interesting to note that Pani ni mentions the Greek script. This indicates 
that there were some kind of contacS~between In(lla~an3 the Greeks long 
before Alexander came to the East. 

The study of astronomy was especially pursued and it often merged 
into astrology. Medicine had its text-books and there were hospitals. 
Dhanwantari is the legendary founder of the Indian science of medicine. 
Theliest known old text-books, however, date from the early centuries 
of the Christian era. These are by Charak on medicine and Sushruta on 
surgery^__Cl iarak is supposed to have been the royal court physician of 
Kanishka w ho~liad his capital in the north-west. These text-books enumerate 
p large number of diseases and give methods of diagnosis and treatment. 
They deal with surgery, obstetrics, baths, diet, hygiene, infant-feeding 

* Ketlh and some others place Panini at c. 300 B.C. But the balance of 
anthorUy seems to be clear that Panini lived' and 'wrote' before the commence- 
ment of the Buddhist period. 
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and medical education. There is an experimental approach and dissection 
of dead bodies \vas practised in the course of surgical training. Various 
surgical instruments are mentioned by Susbrnta, as well as operations, 
including amputation of limbs, abdominal, caesarian section, cataract, etc. 
Wounds were sterilized by fumigation. In the thiid or fourth century B.C. 
there were also hospitals for animals. This was probably due to the influence 
of Jainism and Buddhism with their emphasis on non-violence. 

In mathematics the ancient Indians made some epoch-making discoveries, 
notably that of the zero sign, of the decimal place-value system, of the, 
use of the minus sign, and the use in algebra of letters of the alphabet 
to denote unknown quantities. It is difficult to date these as there was 
always a big time-lag between the discovery and its practical application,! 
But it is clear that the beginnings of arithmetic, algebra and geometryj 
were laid in the earliest period. Ten f orme d the basis of enumeration in 
India even at the time of Ae l^J^Veda. TK^Tlme and number -sense 
®f^'6 ancientTiidians was extraordinary’. They had a long series ofj 
number names for very high numerals. The Greeks, Romans, Persians! 
and Arabs had apparently’ no terminology for denominations aboie the 
thousand or at most the myriad (i0'‘ = 10,000). In India there were 18 
specific denominations {lO'®) and there are even longer lists. In the story 
of Buddha’s early education he is reported to have named denominations 
up to 10“°. 

At the other end of the scale there was a minute division of time of 
which the smallest unit was approximately one-seventeenth of a second, 
and tlie smallest lineal measure is given as something which approximates 

l_3^^^J7j^_incheX|A!l these big and small figures w’ere no doubt entirely 
thedreHcal and~use3 for philosophical pmposes. Nevertheless tlie ol d 
J[n dians, other ancient notions, had vast conception s of ti me and" 

space. They^jKmight jWybig^^ "Ev en Breirlin Th Drog.v d eals with ages 
oPhm^reds of millions _pf^’ear£. To ^lem the vast periods "of-niodefn 
oT^The^stronomical distances of the stars would not have edihe' 
^^cause of tliis Background in India, Darwin’s and otlrer 
■similar theories could uorcrMtc'hefe~the' turmoil and inner conflict wluch 
tliQ’ produced in Fmrope in the middle of the nineteenth centiiry. The 
popular tnlrid m Europe was used to a time scale which did not go beyond 
a few thousand years. 

In the Arthashastra we are given the weights and measures which were 
in use in North India in the fourtli century B.C. There used to be careful 
supervision of the weights in the market places. 

In the Epic period we have frequent mention of some kind of forest 
universities, situated not far from a town or city, where students gathered 
round wellknovyn scholars for training and education, which comprised 
a variety of subiects, including military training. These forest abodes were 
prrferred so as to avoid the distractions of city life and enable the students 
to ea a disciplined and continent life. After some years of this training 
ley were supposed to go back and live as householders and citizens. 
CO a } tiese forest schools consisted of small groups, though there are 
indications that a popular teacher would attract large numbers. 
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Benares has always been a centre of learning and even in Buddha’s 
day it Avas old and known as such. It was in the Deer Park near Benares 
that Buddha preached his fiist sermon. But Benares does not appear to 
hoA'e been at any time anything like a university, such as existed, then 
and later, in other parts of India. There were numerous groups there 
consisting of a teacher and Ids disciples, and often between rival groups 
there ivas fierce debate and argument. 

But in the north-west, near modern Peshawar, there was an ancient 
and famous universitj' at Tahsiiadtita or Taxila. This was particularly 
noted for science, especially medicine, and the arts, and people went to 
it from distant parts of India. The Jataha stories are full of instances of 
sons of nobles and Brahmins travelling, unattended and unarmed, to 
Taxila to be educated. Probably students came als o from_Central_Asia and 
Afghanistan as it Aias convenient! j' situated. It^vas considered an honour 
and*T^istinction to be a graduate of Taxila. Phj'sicians who~had 'studied 
in the school of medicine there were highly thought of, and it is related 
that whenever Buddha felt unwell, his admirers brought to him a famous 
physician who had giaduated from Taxila. Panini, the great grammarian 
of the sixth/seventh century B.C., is said to liave studie d the re. 

Taxila was thus a pr^Buddhist university and a seat of Brahmanical 
learning. During the fiiiddhist period it became also a centre of Buddhist 
scholarship and attracted Buddhist students fiom all over India and across 
tire border. It was the,headquaiters of the north-western province of the 
Maurya Empire. 

The legal position of women, according to Manu, the earliest exponent 
of the law, was definitely bad. They were always dependent on somebody 
— on the father, the husband, or the son. Almost they were treated in 
law as chattels. And yet from the numerous stories in the epics this law 
was not applied very rigidly and they held an honoured place in the 
home and in society. The old law-giver, Manu, himself says : ‘ Where 
women are honoured, the gods dwell.’ Theie is no mention of women 
students at Taxila or any of the old universities. But some of them did 
function as students somewhere for there is repeated mention of learned 
and scholarly women. In later ages ^ also there were a number of eminent 
women scholars. Bad os the legal position of women was in ancient India! 
judged by modern standards, it was far better than in ancient Gieecel 
Rome, early Christianity, the Canon Law of medieval Europe, and indeed 
till right up to comparatively modern times at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

The exponents of the law from Manu onwards refer to forms of 
partnership in business. Manu refers chiefly to priests; Yajnavalkya 
includes trade and agriculture. A later WTiter, Narada, says : ‘ Loss, 
expense, profit of each partner are equal to, more than, or less than those 
of other partners according to his share (invested) is equal, greater or 
less. Storage, food, charges (tolls), loss, fieightage, expense of keeping, 
must be paid by each paitner in accordance with the terms of 
agreement.’ 

Mann’s conception of a State was evidently that of a small kingdom. 
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This conception was, however, growing and changing, leading to the vast 
Maxirya Empire of the fourth century B.C. and to international contacts 
with the Greek "world. 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador in India in the fourth century B.C., 
totally^ehies^the exigence of slavery in India. But in this he "xxas nrong 
as there' wre certainly domesTic slaves ahdThere are references in Indian 
books of the period to improving the lot of the slaves. It is clear, however, 
that there was no large-scale slavery and no slave gangs for labour purposes, 
as were common in many countries then, and this may have led 
Megasthenes to believe that slavery was completely absent. It was laid down 
that ‘ Never shall an Arya be subjected to slavery.’ Who exactly was 
an ilrj/a and who was not, it is difficult to say but the Aryan fold at that 
time had come to mean rather vaguely all the four basic castes, including 
the Shudras, but not the untoucliables. 

In China also, in the days of the early Han Dynasty, slaves were used 
primarily in domestic service. They were unimportant in agriculture or 
in large-scale labour works. Both in India and China these domestic slaves 
formed a very small proportion of the population, and in this important 
respect there was thus a vast difference between Indian and Chinese societj- 
and the contemporary Greek and Roman society. 

What were the Indians like in those distant days? It is difficult for 
us to conceive of a period so far and so different from ours and yet some 
vague picture emerges from the miscellaneous data that we have. They 
were a light-hearted race, c onfid ent and proud.ofjheir tra^ditions, dabbling 
in the search for the mysterious, full of questions addressed to nature 
and human life, attaching importance to the standards and values they 
had created, but taking life easily and joyously, and facing death w'ithout 
mucli concern, ^rian, the Greek historian of Alexander’s campaign in 
North India, was stock b y this light-hca rt edness o f t he rac e. ‘No 
nation,’ he "writes, ‘ fe^fonder of singing and dancing than the Indian.’ 

16; MAHaVIRA AND BUDDHA: CASTE 

Some such background existed in North India from the time of the epics 
onwards to the early Buddhist period. It was ever changing politically and 
economically and the processes of synthesis and amalgamation, as well as 
the specialization of labour, wtre taking place. In the realm of ideas there 
was continuous gro"xvth and often conflict. The early Upantshads had been 
followed bj the development of thought and activity in many directions ; 
they were themselves a reaction against priestcraft and ritualism. Men’s 
minds had rebelled against much that they saw and out of that rebellion 
had groxvn these early Upanhhads as well as, a little later, the strong 
current of materialism, and Jainism and Buddhism, and the attempt to 
synUiesize various forms of belief in the Bhagavad Gita. Out of all this 
again grew the six systems of Indian philosophy. Yet behind all this 
mental conflict and rebellion lay a vivid and growing national life. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism were break-aways from the Vcdic religion 
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and its offshoots, though in a sense they had grown out of it. They deny 
the authority of the Vedai and, most fundamental of all matters, they 
deny or say nothing about the existence of a first cause. Botli lay emphasis 
on non-violence and build up organizations of celibate monks and priests. 
There is a certain realism and rationalism in their approach, though 
inevitably this does not carry one very far in our dealings with the invisible 
norld. One of tlie fundamental doctrines of Jainism is that truth is relative 
to our standpoints. It is a rigorous ethical and non-transcendental 
system laying a special emphasis on the ascetic aspect of life -and 
thought. 

' TIahavira, the founder of Jainism, and Buddha were contemporaries, 
and both came from the Kshatriya warrior class. Buddha died at the age 
of 80 in 544 B.C. and the Buddhist era begins then. (This is the traditional 
date. Historians give a later date 487 B.C. But now they aie inclined 
to accept the traditional date as more correct.) It is an odd coincidence 
tliat I am writing this on the Buddhist New Year’s Day 2488 — the day 
of the full moon of the month of Vaisaliha — the Vaisakhi Purnima, as it 
is called. It is stated in Buddhist literature that Buddha was boin on this 
full moon day of Vaisakha (May-Jiine), that he attained enlightenment 
and finally died also on the same day of the year. 

Buddha had the courage to attack popular religion, superstition, 
ceremonial and priestcraft, and all the vested interests that clung to them. 
He condemned also the metaphj'sical and theological outlook, miracles, 
revelations and dealings with the supernatural. His appeal was to logic, 
reason and expeiience; his emphasis was on ethics, and his method was 
one of psychological analysis, a psychology without a soul. His whole 
approach comes like the breath of the fresh wind from the mountains after 
the stale air of metaphysical speculation. 

Buddha did not attack caste directly, yet in his own order he did not 
recognize it, and there is no doubt that his whole attitude and activity 
weakened the caste system. Probably caste was very fluid in his day and 
for some centuries later. It is obvious that a caste-ridden community could 
not indulge in foreign trade or other foreign adventures, and yet for fifteen 
bundled years or more after Buddha, trade was developing between India 
and neighbouring countries, and Indian colonies flourished. Foreign 
elements continued to stream into India from the north-west and were 
absorbed. 

It is interesting to observe this process of absorption which worked at 
, both ends. New castes were formed at the bottom of the scale, and any 
successful invading element became transformed soon into Kshatriyas or 
the ruling class. Coins of the period just before and after the beginning 
of the Christian era show this rapid change in the course of two or three 
generations. The first ruler has a foreign name. His son or grandson appears 
with a Sanskrit name and is crowned according to the traditional riles 
meant for Kshatriyas. 

Many of the Rajput Kshatriya clans date back to the Shaka or Scythian 
invasions which began about the second century B.C. or from the later 
invasion of the White Huns. All these accepted the faith and institutions 
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of the country and then tried to afKliate themselves to the famous heroes 
of the e^ics. Thus the Kshatriya group depended more on status and 
occupation rather than on descent and so it was mucli easier for foreigners 
to be incorpoiated into it. 

It is curious and significant that throughout the long span of Indian 
history there have been repeated warnings given by great men against 
priestcraft and the rigidity of tl»e caste system, and powerful movements 
have risen against them; yet sIowl}% imperceptibly, almost, it seems, as 
if it were the inevitable course of destiny, caste has grown and spread and 
seized every aspect of Indian life in its strangling grip. Rebels against 
caste have dra wn many followers, and .yet i n cours e ofjdme their group 
Kas'itsHrhecome a caste. Jainism, a rebel against the parent religioiT and 
Tn''inan^~ways utterly "different from it, was yet tolerant to caste and 
adapted itself to it; and so it survives and continues in India, almost as 
an offshoot of Hinduism. Buddhism, not adapting itself to caste, and 
more independent in its thought and outlook, ultimately passes away from 
India, though it influences India and Hinduism profoundly. Christianity 
comes here eighteen hundred years ago and settles down and gradually 
develops its own castes. The Moslem social structure in India, in spite of 
its vigorous denunciation of all such barriers within the community, is 
also partly affected. 

In our own period numerous movements to break the tyranny of caste 
have arisen among the middleclasses and they have made a difference, but 
not a vital one, so far as the masses were concerned. Their method was 
usually one of direct attack. Then Gandhi came and tackled the problem, 
after the immemorial Indian fashion, in an indirect way, and his eyes 
were on the masses. He has been direct enough, aggressive enough, 
persistent enough, but without challenging the original basic functional 
theory underlying the four mam castes. He has attacked the rank under- 
growth and overgrowth, knowing well that he was undermining the whole 
caste structure thereby.* He has already shaken the foundations and the 
masses have been powerfully affected. For them the whole structure holds 
or breaks all together. But an even greater power than he is at work : the 
conditions of modem life — and it seems that at last this hoary and tenacious 
relic of past times must die. 

But while we struggle with caste in India (which, in its origin, was 
based on colour), new and exclusive over-bearing castes have arisen in the 
West with doctrines of racial exclusiveness, sometimes clothed in politick 
and economic terms, and even speaking in the language of democracy. 

* GamIhijVs refcTcnccs to caste have been progressively stronger and more 
pointed and he has made it repeatedly clear that caste as a whole and as tl 
exists must be eliminated, lieferring to the conslnictirc programme which he ha' 
placed before the nation, he says: ‘It has midonbtcdly independence, political 
social and economic, as its aim. H is a moral, nomriolenl revolution in all tin 
departments of life of a big nation, at the end of xchich caste and wiiouchability 
and such other superstitions must vanish, differences between Hindu aiic 
Muslim become things of the past, enmity against Englishmen or Einopcant 
must be wholly forgotten . .' /lad again quite recently; ‘The caste system, .as 
we know, is an anachronism. It must go if both Hinduism and India arc tc 
live and grow from day to day.’ 
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Before the Buddha, seven hundred years before Christ, a great Indian, 
the sage and law-giver Yajnavalkya, is reported to have said: ‘ It is not 
our religion, still''less"tlre^olouro£ our skin, that produces virtue ; virtue 
must he practised. Therefore let no one do to others what he would not 
have done to himself.’ 


17: CHAN DR A GUPTA AND CHaNAKYA:THR 
MAURYA EMPIRE ESTABLISHED 

Buddhism spread gradually in India. Although in origin a Kshntriya 
movement and representing a conflict between the ruling class and the 
priests, its ethical and democratic aspect, and more espedally its 
against priestcraft and ritualism, appealed to the people. It developed as 
a popular leform movement attracting even some Brahmin thinkers. But 
generally Brahmins opposed it and called Buddhists heretics and rebels 
against the established faith. More important than the outward progress 
was the interaction of Buddhism and the older faith on each other, and 
the continuous undermining of Brahmins. Two and a half centuries later, 
the Emperor Ashoka became a convert to the faith and devoted all his 
energies to spreading it by peaceful missionary efforts in India and foreign 
countries. 

These two centuries saw many changes in India. Various processes had 
long been going on to bring about racial fusion and to amalgamate the 
petty States and small kingdoms and republics ; the old urge to build up 
a united centralized State had been working, and out of all this emerged 
a powerful and highly developed Empire. A lexander's invasion of the 
north-west gave the final push to this development, and two remarkable 
men arose who could take advantage of the changing conditions and mould 
them according to their wdl. These men were Cliandrogupta Maurya and 
his friend and minister and counsellor, the Brnlimin Clianakya. This com- 
bination functioned well. Both had been exiled from the powerful Nanda 
kingdom of Magadha which had its headquarters at Pdtaliputra (the 
modern Patna) ; both went to Taxila in the north-west and came in contact 
with the Greeks stationed there by Alexander. Chandragupta met 
Alexander himself; he heard of his conquests and glory and was fired by 
ambition to emulate him. Both of them watched and prepared themselves; 
they hatched great and ambitious schemes and waited for the opportunity 
to realize them. 

Soon news came of Alexander’s death at Babylon in 323 B.C„ and 
immediately Chandragupta and Chiinakyn raised the old and ever new 
cry of nationalism and roused tlie people against the foreign invader. The 
Greek garrison was driven away and Taxila captured. The appeal to 
nationalism had brought allies to Chandragupta and he marclied with them 
acro's North India to PUtaltpulra. Within two years of Alexander’s death, 
he was in possession of that city and kingdom and the Maurya Empire 
had been established. 

Alexander’s general Seleucus, who had inherited after his cliief’s death 
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the countries from Asia Minor to India, tried to re-establish his authority 
in North-West India and crossed the Indus with an army. He was defeated 
and had to cede a part of Afghanistan, up to Kabul and Herat, to Chandra- 
giipta, who also married the daughter of Seleucus. Except for South India, 
Chandragupta’s Empire covered the whole of India, from the Arabian Sea 
to the Bay of Bengal, and extended in the north to Kabul. For the first 
time in recorded history a vast centralized State had risen in India. Tiie 
city of PUtaliputra was the capital of this great Empire. 

What was this new State like? Fortunately we have full accounts, both 
Indian and Greek. Megasthenes, the ambassador sent by Seleucus, has 
left a record and, much more important is that contemporary account — 
Kautilya’s Arthashustra, the ‘ Science of Polity,’ to which reference has 
already been made. Kautilya is another name for Chanakya, and thus we 
have a book written not only by a great scholar but a man who pla.ved 
a dominating part in the establishment, growth and preservation of the 
Empire. Chanakya has been called the Indian MacMavelli and to some 
extent the comparison is justified. But he was a much bigger person in 
every way, greater in intellect and action. He was no mere follower of a 
Idng, a humble adviser of an all-powerful Emperor. A picture of him 
emerges from an old Indian play — ^the ilndru-Rdhshasa — which deals witii 
this period. Bold and scheming, proud and revengeful, iieyer forgetting 
a slight, never forgetting his purpose, availing himself of every advice to 
delude and defeat the enemy, he sat with the reins of Empire in his 
hands and looked upon the Emperor more os a loved pupil than as a 
master. Simple and austere in his life, uninterested in the pomp and 
pageantry of high position, when he had redeemed his pledge and 
accomplished his purpose, he wonted to retire, Brahmin-like, to a life of 
contemplation. 

There was hardlj' anything Chunakyo would have refrained from doing 
to acliieve his purpose ; he was unscrupulous enough ; yet he was also 
wise enough to know that this very purpose may be defeated by means 
unsuited to the end. Long before Clausewitz, he is reported to have said 
that war is only a continuance of State policy by other means. But, he 
adds, war'must arwaj^“sSve "tlie lar^ir” Sids 'of policy and not become 
an end in itself ; the statesman’s objective must always be the betterment 
of the State as a result of the war, not the mere defeat and desti’uction 
of tlm enemy. If the war involves both parties in a common ruin, that 
is^ the b'anl^uptcy of statesmanship. War liad to be conducted Fy armed 
forces, but much more important than the force of arms was the high 
strategy which sapped the enemy’s morale and disrupted his forces and 
brought about his collapse, or took him to the verge of collapse, before 
armed attack. Unscrupulous and rigid as Chanakya was in the pursuit 
of his aim, he never forgot that it was better to win over an intelligent ' 
and Iiigh-minded enemy than to crush him. His final victory was obtained 
^ enemy’s ranks, and, in the very moment of 
this victory, so tlie story goes, Kelnduce’d Chandragupta to be generous 
to his rival chief. Chanakya himself is said to have handed over the insignia 
•of his own high office to the minister of that rival, whose intelligence 
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and loralt}' to his old chief had impressed him greatly. So the story ends 
not in the bitterness of defeat and humiliation, but in reconciliation and 
in laying the 6rm and enduring foundations of a State, which had not 
only defeated but won over its cliief enemy. 

The Maurya Empire maintained diplomatic relations with the Greek 
world, both with Seleucus and his successors and with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. These relations rested on the solid foundation of mutual commercial 
interest. Strabo tells us that the Oxus ri\er in Central Asia formed a link 
in an important chain along which Indian goods were carried to Europe 
by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea. This route was popular in the 
third century B.C. Central Asia then was rich and fertile. More than a 
thousand years later it began to dry up. The ArlhashTistra mentions that 
the King's stud had ‘ Arabian steeds.’ 


18:THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 

What was this new State like that arose in 321 B .C. and covered far the 
greater part of India, right up to Kabul in the north? It was an autocra cy, 
a dictatorship at the top, as most empires were and still are. There was a 
great deal of local autonomy in the towns and village units, and elective 
elders looked after these local affairs. This local autonomy was greatly 
prized and hardly any king or supreme ruler interfered with it. Neverthe- 
less, the influence and many-sided activities of the central government 
were all-pervasive, and in some ways this Mauryan State reminds one of 
modern dictatorsliips. There could ho\e been then, in a purely agri- 
cultural age, nothing like the control of the individual by the State 
which we see today. But, in spite of limitations, an effort was made 
to control and regulate life. The State__was_ very far from Iieing just 
a police State, interested in keeping external and internal peace and 
collecting revenue. 

There was a widespread and rigid bureaucracy and there are frequent 
references to espionage. Agriculture was regulated in many ways, so were 
j rates of interest. Regulation and periodical inspection took place of food, 

■ markets, manufactures, slaughter-houses, cattle-raising, water-rights, 
i sports, courtesans, and drinking saloons. Weights and measures were 
I standardized. The cornering and adulteration of foodstuffs were rigorously 
[ punished. Trade was taxed, and, so also m some resp^ts, .the .practice_of 
rdigion. When there was a breach of regulation or some other mis- 
demeanour, the temple monies were confiscated. If rich people were found 
guilty of embezzlement or of profiting from national calamity, their pro- 
perty was also confiscated. Sanitation and hospitals were provided and there 
were medical men at the chief centres. The State gave relief to widows, 
orphans, the si^ck and the infirm. Famine relief was a special care of the 
State and half the stores in all the State warehouses were always kept in 
reserve for times of scarcity and famine. 

All these rules and regulations were probably applied far more to the 
cities than to the villages; and it is also likely that p ractice lagged far 
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behin d tlieorj . Nevertheless even the theory is intere^ing. The village 
communities were practicall}' autonomous. 

Ch«nak)’a’s Arthashastra 'deals with a vast variety of subjects and covers 
almost every aspect of the theory and practice of governmeni . It discusses 
the duties of the king, of his ministers and councillors, of council meetings, 
of departments of government, of diplomacy, of war and peace. It gives 
details of the vast' army which Chandragupta had, consisting of infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and elephants.*’ And yet Clianakya suggests tliat mere 
irnSniers JoTiot count for much ; without discipline and projier leadership 
they may become a burden. Defence and fortifications are also dealt with. 

Among the other matters discussed in the book are taide and 
c ommer ce, lay:„gnd^ lajV:courts, municipal^pyerament, socia[ customs, 
iMrria^ and divorce, rights of women, taMtJqn and revenue, agriculture, 
the working of mines and factories, artisans_, markets, horticulture, manu- 
factm'es, irrigation and waterways, ships and navigat ion, corporations, 
census operat ions, fi sherie s, slaughten-houses, passports and jails7 W idow 
remariiage is recog nized ; also divo rce u nder ce rtain jiircumstances . 

There is a reference to chinapatta, silk fabrics of China manufacture, 
and a distinction is made between these and the silk made in India. 
Probably the latter was of a coarser variety. The importation of Chinese 
silk indicates trade contacts with China at least as early as the fourth 
century B.C. 

The king, at the time of his coronation, had to take tlie oath of service 
to the people — ‘ May I be deprived of heaven, of life, and of offspiing 
if I oppress you.’ ‘ In the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness, in 
their welfare ; whatever pleases himself he shall consider as not good, but 
whatever pleases his subjects, he shall consider ns good.’ ‘ If a king is 
energetic, his subjects will be equally energetic.’ Public work could not 
suffer. or_await the king’s pleasure; he had always to be ready for it. 
And if the king misbehaved, his people had the right to remove him and 
put another in his place. 

There was an irrigation department to look after the many canals, and 
a navigation department for the harbours, ferries, bridges and the 
numerous boats and ships that went up and down the rivers and crossed 
the seas to Burma and beyond. There was apparently some kind of a navy 
too as an adjunct of the army. 

Trade flourished in the Empire and great roads connected the distant 
parts, with frequent rest-houses for travellers. The chief road was named 
the King’s Way and this vent right across the country from the capital 
to the north-west frontier. Foreign merchants are especially mentioned and 
provided for, and seem to have enjoyed a kind of extra-territorialitv. It 
is said that the old Egyptians wrapped their mummies in Indian muslins 
and dyed their cloth with indigo obtained from India. Some kind of glass 


. 'Jaeic of chess irin’cii had its origin in India, pmhahhj developed from 
tins jour-fold conception of the army. It vas called chaturanga, four-litnhcd, 
]rom v-itich fame the irord siialrang. Alberuni gives an account of this game as 
played in India iij four players. 
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lias also been discovered in tlie old remains. Megastlienes. the Greek 
ambassador, tells us tliat the Indians loved finery and beauty, and even 
notes the use of the shoe to add to one's height. 

There was a growth of luxury in the Maurya Empire. Life becomes 
more complicated, specialized, and organized. ‘ Inns, hostelriM," “eating 
houses, semis, and gamiiig'hbiises areTxidently numerous: sects and crafts 
ha\ e their meeting places and the latter tlicir public dinners. The business 
of ^tertainment provides a livelihood for various classes of dancers, sin^is, 
and actors. Even the vill.a^^ .are'visited by them, and the author of the 
A rthashiistra is inclined to discourage the existence of a common hall used 
for their shores as too great a distraction from the life of the home and 
the fields. At the same time there are penalties for refusal to assist in 
organizing pubhc entertainment. The king provides in amphitheatres 
constructed for the occasion dramatic, boxing, and other contests of men 
and animals, and also spectacles with displays of pictured objects of 
curiosity .... not seldom the streets were lighted for festivals.'* Tliere 
were also royal processions and hunts. 

There were many populous cities in this vast Empire, but the chief 
of them was the capital. Pataliputw, a magnificent city spread out .along 
the banks o^the Ganga. where the Sone river meets it (the modern Patna), 
hlegastlicnes describes it thus : At the junction of this 'river (G.iuges) 
with another is situated Palibotlira a city of eightj' stadia (9l2 m'des) in 
length and fifteen stadia (TT mile) in breadtlu It is of a shape of a 
parallelogram and is girded with a wooden wall, pierced with loop-liol&’" 
forTlie disclfarge of'arrdvis.'" It has a ditch in front or defence and for 
receiving the sewage of the city. This ditch which encompassed it all 
round "is SIX hundred feet in breadth and thirly cubits in depth, and the 
wall is crowned with 570 towers and has four and sixty gates.’ 

Xot only was tliis great to! 1 made of wood but most of the houses 
.tIso. Apparently this was a precaution against earthquakes as that area 
was peculi.arly liable to them. In 1934 the great Bihar carthqu.ake forcibly 
reminded us of this fact. Because the houses were of ivood, verj- elaborate 
precautions against fire were taken. Every houseliolder had to keep ladders, 
hooks, and vessels full of >vater. 

Pataliputn had a munidpalih' elected by the people. It h.ad tiiirty 
members, divided up into six committees of five members each, dealing 
\vith industriS and handicrafts, deaths and births, manufactures, arrange- 
ments for Iravdlers and pilgrims, etc. The whole municipal councJ looked 
after finance, sanitation, water-supply, public buildings and gardens. 


19 .-BUDDHA'S TEACHING 

Behind these political and economic re%olutions that were changing the 
face of India, there w.as the ferment of Buddhism and its impact on 
old-established faiths and its quarrels with vested interests in religion. Far 

* Dr. F. TT. Thomas in The Cambridge IJhtorp of India, Tol. 1, p. 4 ^ 9 . 
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more than the debates and arguments, of vdiich India has always been 
so enamoured, the personality of a tremendous and radiant being had 
impressed the people and his memory was fresh in their minds. His message, 
old and yet very new and original for those immersed in metaphysical 
subtleties, captured the imagination of the intellectuals; it went deep 
down into the hearts of the people. ‘ Go unto all lands,’ had said the 
Buddha to his disciples, ‘ and preach this gospel. Tell them that the 
poor and the lowlj', the rich and the high, are all one, and that all castes 
unite in this religion as do the rivers in the sea.’ His message was one 
of universal benevolence, of love for all. For ‘ Never in tins M’orld does 
hatred cease by hatred; hatred ceases by love.’ And ‘ Let a man overcome! 
anger by kindness, evil by good.’ 

It was an ideal of righteousness and self-discipline. ‘ One may overcome 
a thousand men in battle, but he ndio conquers himself is the greatest 
victor.’ ‘ Not by birth, but by his conduct atone, does a man become a 
low-caste or a Brahmin.’ Even a sinner is not to be condemned for ‘who 
would willingly use hard speech to those who have done a sinful deed, 
strewing salt, as it were, upon the wound of their fault ? ’ Victory itself 
over another leads to unhappy consequences — * Victory breeds hatred, for 
the conquered is unhappy.’ 

Alt this he preached without any religions sanction or any reference 
to God or another world. He relies on reason and logic and experience 
and asks people to seek the truth in their own minds. He is reported 
to have said ; ' One must not accept my law from reverence, but first 
try it os gold is tried by fire.’ Ignorawe of truth was the cause of all 
niis_ej[.\% Whether there is a god or an Absolute or not, he does not say. 
He neither affirms nor denies. Where knowledge is not possible, we must 
suspend judgment. In answer to a question, Buddha is reported to have 
«aid : ‘ If by the absolute is meant something out of relation to all known 
things, its existence cannot be established by any known reasoning. How 
ean we know that anything unrelated to other things exists at all? 
The whole universe, as we know it, is a system of relations : we know 


nothing that is, or can be, unrelated.’ So we must limit ourselves to 
what we can perceive and about which Ave can have definite knowledge. 

So also Buddha gives no clear answer about the existence of the soul. 
He does not deny it and he does not affirm it. He refuses to discuss this 
question, which is very remarkable for the Indian mind of his day was 
full of the individual soul and the absolute soul, of monism and 
monotheism and other metaphysical hypotheses. But Buddha set his mind 
against all forms of metaphysics. He does, hoAvever, believe in the 
permanence of a natural law, of universal causation, of each successive 
state being determined by pre-existing conditions, of virtue and happiness 
and vice and suffering being organicallj' related. 

We use terms and descriptions in this world of experience and say 
it is ’ or ‘ it is not.’ Yet neither maj' be correct Avhen we go behind 
the superficial aspect of tilings, and our language may be inadequate to 
describe ivliat is actually happening. Truth may lie somewhere in the 
middle of ‘ is ’ and ‘ is not ’ or beyond them. The river flows continuously 
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and appears to be the same from moment to moment, yet the naters are 
ever changing. So also fire. The flame keeps gloning and even maintains, 
its shape and form, ret it is never the same flame and it clianges even* 
instant. So everytliing continuallr changes and life in all its forms is. 
a stream of becoming. Kealih- is not something that is permanent and 
unchanging, but rather a kind of radiant energy, a thing of forces and 
movements, a succession of sequences. The idea of time is just ‘ a notion 
abstracted by mere usage from this or that e\ent.’ We cannot say that 
one thing is the cause of something else for there is no core of permanent 
being ivhicli clianges. The essence of a thing is its immanent law of relation 
to other so-called things. Our bodies and our souls change from moment 
to moment; they cease to be and something else, like them and yet 
different, appears and then passes off. In a sense we are dying all the 
time and being reborn and this succession gives the appearance of an 
unbroken identity. It is ‘ the continuity of an e%er-changing identity.' 
Everything is flux, movementTclianger 

All this is difiicult to grasp for our minds, used as we are to set methods 
of thinking and interpreting physical phenomena. Yet it is remarkable hon 
near this philosophy of the Buddha brings us to some of the concepts of 
rnodern physics and modern philosophic thought. 

Buddha’s method Mas one of psj*chological analysis and, again, it is 
surprising to find how deep was his insight into this latest of modern 
sciences. Man's life was considered and examined ^vithout any reference 
to a permanent self, for men if such a self exists, it is beyond our 
comprehension. The mind was looked upon as part of the body, a composite 
of mental forces. The individual thus becomes a bundle of mental states, 
the self is just a stream of ideas. ‘ All that we are is the result of what 
we have thought.' 

There is an emphasis on the pain and suffering of life and the 
‘ Four Noble Truths ’ which Buddha enunciated deal with this suffering, 
'ts cause, the possibilitv' of ending it, and the way to do it. Speaking 
tc his disciples, he is reported to have said : ‘ And while ye experienced 
this (sorrow) through long ages, more tears have flowed from you and 
have been shed by you, while ye straved and wandered on this pilgrimage 
(of life), and sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion whicli ye 
abhorred, and that whicli ye loved was not your portion, than all the 
water whicli is in the four great oceans.' 

Through an ending of this state of suffering is reached ‘ nirvana,’ As 
to what nirvana is. people differ, for it is impossible to describe a 
transcendental state in our inadequate language and in terms of the 
concepts of our limited minds. Some s,ay it is just extinction, a blowing 
out. And yet Buddha is reported to have denied this and indicated that 
it vvas an intense kind of activity. It was the extinction of false desire 
and not just annilulation, but it cannot be described by us except in negative 
terms. 

Buddha's way was the Middle Path, between the extremes of self- 
indulgence and self-mortification. From his own experience of mortification 
of the body, he said that a person who has lost his strength cannot progress 
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along the right path. This Middle Path was the Aryan Eightfold Path : 
Right beliefs^ ri ght aspirations, right ,g)eech 5 right conduct, right jnode 
o f hv ehhogd, right_^or^, right-mindedness, an^_right rapture. It is all 
a question of self-development, not grace. And if a pMson succeeds in 
developing along these lines and conquers himself, there can be no defeat 
for him — ‘ Not even a god can change into defeat the victory of a man 
who has vanquished himself.’ 

Buddha told his disciples what he thought they could understand and 
live up to. His teacliing w’as not meant to be a fuU explanation of 
everything, a complete revelation of all that is. Once, it is said, he took 
some dry leaves in his hand and asked his favourite disciple Ananda to 
tell him whether there were any other leaves besides those in his hand. 
Ananda replied : ‘ The leaves of autumn are falling on all sides, and there 
are more of them than can be numbered.’ Then said the Buddha : ' In 
like manner I have given you a handful of truths, but besides these there 
are many thousands of other truths more than can be numbered.’ 


20: THE BUDDHA STORY 

The Buddha story attracted me even in early boyhood and I was drawn 
to the young SiddhUrtha who, after many inner struggles and pain and 
torment, was to develop into the Buddlia. Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia ’ 
became one of my favourite books. In later years when I travelled about 
a great deal in my province, I liked to visit the many places connected 
with the Buddha legend, sometimes making a detour for the purpose. Most 
of these places lie in my province or not far from it. Here (on the Nepal 
frontier) Buddha was born, here he wandered, here (at Gaya in Bihar) 
he sat under the Bodhi tree and gained enlightenment, here he preached 
his first sermon, here he died. 

When I visited countries where Buddhism is still a living and dominant 
faith, I went to see the temples and the monasteries and met monks and 
laymen, and tried to make out what Buddhism had done to the people. 
How had it influenced them, what impress had it left on their minds and 
faces, how did they react to modern life? There was much I did not 
like. The rational ethical doctrine had become overlaid with so much 
verbiage, so much ceremonial, canon law, so much, in spite of theJBuddha, 
of metaphysical doctrine and even magic. Despite Buddha’s warning again, 
they had deified him, and his huge images, in the temples and elsewhere, 
looked down upon me and I wondered what he would have thought. 
Many of the monks were ignorant persons, rather conceited and demanding 
(^eisa^e, if not to themselves then to their vestments. In oacli country 
the national cliaracteristics had imposed themselves on the leligion and 
shaped it according to their distinctive customs and modes of life. AU 
this was natural enough and perhaps an inevitable development. 

But I saw much also that I liked. There was an atmosphere of peaceful 
studj and contemplation in some of the monasteries and the schools 
attached to them. There W'as a look of peace and calm on the faces of 
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many of tlie monks, a dignity, a gentleness, an air of detachment and 
freedom from the caves of the ivorJd. Did all this fit ia with life today 
or was it a mere escape from it ? Could it not be fitted into life’s ceaseless 
struggle and tone down the vulgaiity and acquisitiveness and violence that 
afflict us? 

The pessimism of Buddhism did not fit in with my approach to life, 
nor did the tendency to walk away from life and its problems. I was, some- 
where at the back of my mind, a pagan with a pagan’s liking for the 
exuberance of life and nature, and not very much averse to the conflicts that 
life provides. All that I had experienced, all that I saw around me, painful 
and distressing as it was, had not dulled that instinct. 

Was Buddhism passive and pessimistic? Its interpreters may say so, 
many of its own devotees may have drawn that meaning. I am not 
competent to judge of its subtleties and its subsequent complex and 
metaphysical development. But when I think of the Buddha no such feeling 
arises in me, nor can I imagine that a religion based mainly on passivity 
and pessimism could have had such a powerful hold on vast numbers of 
human beings, among them the most gifted of their kind. 

The conception of the Buddha, to which innumerable loving hands have 
given shape in carven stone and marble and bronze, seems to symbolize 
the whole spirit of Indian thought, or at least one vital aspect of it. 
Seated on the lotus flower, calm and impassive, above passion and desire, 
beyond the storm and strife of tliis world, so far away he seems, out 
of reach, unattainable. Yet again we look and beliind those still, unmoving 
featuies there is a passion and an emotion, strange and more powerful 
than the passions and emotions we have known. His eyes are closed, but 

some power of the spirit looks out of them and a vital energy fills the 

frame. The ages roll by and Buddha seems not so far aw’ay after all ; 

his voice wliispers in our ears and tells us not to run away from the 

struggle but, calm-eyed, to face it, and to see in life ever greater 
opportunities for growth and advancement. 

Personality counts toda}- as ever, and a person wdio has impressed himself 
on the thought of mankind as Buddha has, so that even today there is 
something living and vibrant about the thought of him, must have been 
a wonderful man — a man Avho was, as Barth says, the ‘ finished model 
of calm and sweet majesty, of infinite tenderness for all that breathes 
and compassion for all that suffers, of perfect moral freedom and 
c.\emption from every prejudice.’ And the nation and the race which can 
produce such a magnificent tvpe must liave deep reserves of wisdom and 
inner strength. 


21 : ASH OK A 

Thc contacts between India and the 'tVestern world which Chandragupta 
Maurj’a had established continued during the reign of his son 
Bindusara . . . Ambassadors came to the court at Palaliputra from 
Ptolemy of Egypt and Antiochus, the son and successor of Seleucus 
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Nikator o£ western Asia. Ashoka, grandson of Chandragupta, added to 
these contacts and India became in his time an important international 
centre^ cliieflj’ because of 'the rapid spread of Buddhism. 

' Ashoka succeeded to this great Empire aboijt 27S B.C. He had 
pre\iousl 3 ’ served as Viceroy in the north-western province of which Taxiia. 
the uni\ersity centre, was the capital. Already the Empire included far 
the greater part of India and extended right into Central Asia. Onh the 
south-east and a part of the south were bernnd its swaj'. The old dream 
of uniting the whole of India under one supreme goveinment fired Ashoka 
and forthwith he undertook the conquest of Kalinga on the east coast, 
which corresponds roughly with modern Orissa and part of Andhra. His 
armies triumphed in spite of the brave and obstinate resistance of the people 
of Kalinga. There was a terrible slaughter in this war and when news of 
this reached Ashoka he was stricken with remorse and disgusted with 
war. Unique among the victorious monarchs and captains in historj, he 
decided to abandon warfare in the full tide of victory. The whole of India 
acknowledged his sway, except for the southern tip, and that tip was his 
for the taking. But lie refrained from any further aggression, and his 
mind turned, under the influence of Buddlia’s gospel, to conquests and 
adventiues in other fields. 

What Ashoka felt and how he acted are known to us in his own words 
in the nimierous edicts he issued, carved in rock and metal. Those edicts, 
spread out all over India, are still with us, and they conveyed his messages 
not onij' to his people but to posteritj-. In one of the edicts it is 
said that: 

* Kalinga was conquered by His Sacred and Gracious M.ajesty when he 
had been consecrated eiglit .years. One hundred and fifty thousand persons 
were thence carried awa)' as captive, one hundred thousand w'ere there 
slain, and many times that number died. 

‘ Directlj" after the annexation of the Kalingas began His Sacred 
Majesty’s zealous protection of the Law of Pietj*, his love of that Law, 
and his inculcation of that Law {Dharma). Thus arose His Sacred 
Majesty’s remorse for ha\ ing conquered the Kalinga'!, because the conquest 
of a countr.v previously uuconquered involves the slaughter, death and 
carrying away captive of the people. That is a matter of profound sorrow 
and regret to His Sacred Majesty.’ 

No longer, goes on the edict, would Ashoka tolerate any more killing 
or taking into c.aptivity, not even of a hundredth or a thousandth part of 
tiie number killed and made captive in Kalinga. True conquest consists 
of the conquest of men's hearts by the Law of Dutj’ or Pietv, and, adds 
Ashoka. such real victories had alreadv' been won b}- him, not only in 
his own dominions, but in distant kingdoms. Moreover, the edict further 
s.ays : i- 

‘ iloreover, should any one do him wrong, that too must be borne with 
by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be borne with. Even 
upon the forest folk in his dominions His Sacred Majestv^ looks kindlj- 
and he seeks to make them think aright, for, if he did not, repentance 
would come upon His Sacred Majesty. For His Sacred Majesty desires 
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that all animate beings should have security, self-control, peace of mind, 
and joyousness.’ 

This astonishing ruler, beloved still in India and in many other parts 
of Asia, devoted himself to the spread of Buddha’s teaching, of 
righteousness and good-will, and to public works for the good of the 
people. He W'as no passive spectator of events, lost in contemplation and 
self-improvement. He laboured hard at public business and declaied that 
he was always ready for it : ‘At all times and at all places, whether 
I am dining or in the ladies’ apartments, in my bedroom or in my closet, 

' in my carriage or in my palace gardens, the official reporters should keep 
me informed of the people’s business .... At any hour and at any 
< place work I must for the commonweal.’ 

His messengers and ambassadors went to Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, 
Cyrene and Epirus, convejdng his greeting and Buddha’s message. They 
went to Central Asia also and to Burma and Siam, and he sent his oivn 
son and daughter, Mahendra and Sanghamitra, to Ceylon in the south. 
Everywhere an appeal was made to the mind and the lieart ; there was no 
force or compulsion. Ardent Buddhist as he was, he showed respect and 
consideration for all other faiths. He proclaimed in an edict ; 

‘ All sects deserve reverence for one reason or another. By thus acting 
a man exalts his own sect and at the same time does service to the sects of 
other people.’ 

Buddhism spread raindly in India from Kashmir to Ceylon. It penetrated 
into Nepal and later reached Tibet and Chinn and Mongolia. In India 
one of the consequences of this ivas the growth of vegetarianism and 
abstention from alcoholic drinks. Till then both Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
often ate meat and took wine. Animal sacrifice was forbidden. 

Because of the groAvth of foreign contacts and missionary enterprises, 
trade between India and other countries must have also grown. We have 
records of an Indian colony in Khotan (now in Sinkiang, Central Asia). 
The Indian universities, especially Taxila, also attracted more students 
from abroad. 

Ashoka was a great builder and it has been suggested that he employed 
foreign craftsmen to assist in building some of his huge structures. This 
inference is drawn from the designs of some clustered columns, which 
remind one of Persepolis. But even in these early sculptures and other 
remains the characteristically Indian art tradition is visible. 

Ashoka’s famous many-pillared hall in his palace at Putaliputra w’as 
partly dug out by archaeologists about thiity years ago. Dr. Spooner of 
the Archaeological Department of India in his official report said that 
this was ‘ in almost incredible state of preservation, the logs which formed 
it being as smooth and perfect as the day they were laid, more than 
two thousand years ago.’ He says further that the ‘ marvellous preservation 
of the ancient wood, whose edges were so perfect that the verj' lines of 
jointure were indistinguishable, evoked admiration of all who witnessed 
the experiment. The whole was built with a precision and reasoned care 
that could not possibly be excelled today .... In short, the construction 
was absolute perfection of such work.’ 
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In other excavated buildings also in different parts of the country 
wooden logs and rafters have been found in an excellent state of 
preservation. This would be surpiising anywhere but in India_Jt_i_s^ore 
so, for the climate wears them awa}' and all manner "oFlii^cts eat thein 
lipl* There must have been some special tieatment for the wood; what 
this was is still, I believe, a mystery. 

BetAveen Pataliputta (Patna) and Gaya there lie the impressive remains 
of Nalanda Universitj’’, wliidi was to become famous in later days. It is 
® not "clear when this began functioning and there are no records of it in 
Ashoka’s time. 

Ashoka died in 232 B.C. after ruling strenuously for forty-one years. 
Of him H. G. Wells says in his ‘ Outline of Histor}'’ : ‘ Amidst the tens 
of thousands of names of monavchs that crowd the columns of history, their 
majesties and graciousnesses and seienities and royal highnesses and the 
like, the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From 
the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet, and even 
India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his great- 
ness. More living men cherish his memory today than have ever heard the 
names of Constantine or Charlemagne.’ 



CHAPTER riVE 


THBOUail THE AGESr 

1 : NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM , ' 
UNDER THE GUPTAS 

r 

T he shlryv E^tPIRE faded awar ga\e place to the Sunga dynasl 
which ruled over a mucli smaller area. In the South great States 
were rising, and in the North the Bactrians, or Indo-Greeks, were 
spreading out from Kabul to the Punjab. Under Menander they threatened 
PutaJlpiitTa itself but were defeated and repelled. Menander himself 
suceumbed to the spirit and atmosphere of India and became a Buddhistj’ 
a famous one, known as King Milinda, popular m Buddhist legend and 
regarded almost as a saint. From the fusion of Indian and Greek cultures 
rose the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandham. tlie region co\ ering Afghanistan 
and the Frontier. 

There is a granite pillar, called tJie Fleliodortis Column, dating from 
the first century B.C., at Besnagar near Sanchi in Central India, bearing 
an inscription in Sanski-it. This gives us a glimpse of the process of 
indianization of the Greeks who had come to the Frontier, and their 
absorption of Indian culture. The inscription has been translated thus ; 

‘ This Garuda column of Vasude\a (Vishnu), the God of gods, was erected 
by Heliodorus, a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Dion, and an inhabitant 
of Taxila, who came as Greek ambassador from the Great King Antialcidas 
to King Kasliiputra Bhagabhadra, the Sa\iour. then reigning in the 
fourteenth year of his kingship. 

‘ Three immortal precepts, when piactised well, lead to Heaien — 
self-restraint, self-sacrifice (charitj-), conscientiousness,' 

'i In Central Asia the Shakos or Scythians (Seistan = Shakasthan) had 
established themsehes in the Oxus Valley. The Yueh Chili, coming from 
' further east, droie them out and pushed them into North India. These 
Sliakas became conierts to Buddhism and Hinduism. Among the Yueh 
Chill, one of the clans, the Kuslians. established their supremacy irnd then 
extended their sway over northern India. They defeated the Sliakas and 
pushed them still further south, the Shakos going to Kathiaw'ar and the 
Deccan. The Kushans thereupon established an extensile and durable 
empire' o\er the whole of North India and a great part of Central Asia. 
Some of them became concerts to the Hindu faith but most of them 
became Buddhists, and their most famous king, Kanishka, is also one of 
the heroes of Buddhist legend, which records his great deeds and public 
works. Buddhist though he was, it appears that the State religion was 
a mixed affair to whicli even Zoroastrianism had contiibuted. This 
borderland State, called the Kushan Empire, with its seat near modem 
Peshawar, and the old uniiersity of Taxila near by, became the meeting 
place of men from many nations, Theie the Indians met the Scythians. 
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the Yueh Chib, ll»e Iranians, the Baclrian. Greeks, the Turks, and the 
Cliinese, and tlie \arions cultures reacted on each other. A vigorous scliool 
of sculpture and painting arose as a result of their intei’aclions. It was 
during this peiiod that, historically, the fiist contacts took place between 
China and India, and a Chinese embassy came to India in G-l A.C. Minor 
hut very welcome gifts of China to India at that time were the peach and 
the pear trees. Right on the borders of the Gobi Desert, at Turfan and 
Kuclia, rose fascinating amalgams of Indian, Chinese and Iranian cultures. 

Dining the Kushan period a great schism divided Buddhism into tyo 
sections — the Mahilyana and the Hinar-ana — and controversy raged be- 
tween them and, as has be^i^ India's war*, the issue was put to debate in 
great assemplies, to whicli representatives came from all over the country. 
Kashmir was situated near the centre of the empire and was full of this 
debate and of cultural activities. One name stands out in this controversy, 
that of Nagarjuna, who lived in the first century A.C. He was a towering 
personalitj-, great in Buddhist scliolarship and Indian philosophy, and it 
was largely because of him that MahSyana triumphed in India. It was 
tlie Mahityana doctrine that spread to China, whole Ceylon and Burma 
.adheied to Hinayiina. 

The Kushans had indianized themselves and had become patrons of 
Indian culture. Yet an undercurrent of nationalist resistance to their rule 
continued and, when later, fresh tribes poured into India, this nationalist 
and anti-foreign movement took shape at the beginning of the fourth 
cfcentury A.C. Another great ruler, also named Chandragupta, drove out 
the new intruders and established a powerful and widespread empire. 

Tims began tiie age of the imperial Guptas in 320 A. C., which 
produced a remarkable succession of great rulers, successful in war and 
in the arts of peace. Repeated invasions had produced a strong anti-foreign 
feeling and the old Brahmin-Ks/iufrii/a element in the country was forced 
to think in terms of defence both of their homeland and their culture. 
The foreign elements whicli had been absorbed were accepted, but all 
new-comers met with a vigorous resistance, and an attempt was made to 
build up a homogeneous State, based on old Brahminic ideals. But the old 
self-assurance was going and these ideals began to develop a rigiditj- which 
was foreign to their nature. India seemed to draw into her shell, „bolh 
physicalh- and mentally. "" 

-''Yet that shell was deep enough and wide enough. Previously, in the 
ages since the Ar}'ans had come down to what they called Arijavarta or 
Bhuratvarshtt. the problem that faced India was to produce a synthesis 
between this new race and culture and the old race and civilization of 
the land. To that the mind of India devoted itself and it produced an 
enduring solution built on the strong foundations of a joint Indo-Arj-an 
culture. Other foreign elements came and were absorbed. They made little 
difference. Though India had many contacts with other countrie-s through 
trade and otherwise, essentially she was absorbed in herself and paid little 
attention to what happened elsewhere. But now periodic invasion by 
strange peoples with strange customs had shaken her up and she could 
no longer ignore these irruptions wliicii not only broke up her political 
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Structure, but endangered her cultural ideals and social structure also. 
The reaction was essentially a nationalist one, with the strength as well 
as the nan'onness of nationalism. Tliat mixture of religion and philosophy, 
history and tradition, custom and social structure, which in its wide fold 
included almost evei}' aspect of the life of India then, and which might 
be called Brahminism or (to use a later word) Hinduism, became the 
Symbol of nationalism. It Has indeed a national religion with its appeal 
to all those deep instincts, racial and cultural, which form the basis 
everywhere of nationalism today. Buddhism, child of Indian thought, had 
its nationalist background also. India was to it the holy land where Buddha 
had lived and preached and died, where famous scholars and saints had 
spread the faith. But Buddhism was essentially international, a world 
leligioii, and as it developeSTand^sprSd^ it Became increasingly so. Thus 
it was natural for the old Brahminic faith to become the symbol, again 
and again, of nationalist revivals. 

That faith and philosophy were tolerant and chivahous to the various 
religions and racial elements in India and they still continued to absorb 
them into tlieir wide-flung structure, but they became increasing!}’ 
aggressive to the outsider and sought to protect themselves against his 
impact. In doing so, the spirit of nationalism they had roused often took 
on the semblance of imperialism, as it frequently does when it grows 
in strength. The Age of the Guptas, enlightened, vigorous, highly cultured 
and full of vitality as it was, rapidly developed these imperialistic tenden- 
cies. One of its great rulers, Samudragupta, has been called the Indian Napo^ 
Icon. From a literary and artistic point of view it was a brilliant period. 

From early in the fourth century onwards for about a hundred and 
fifty years the Guptas ruled over a powerful and prosperous State in 
the North. For almost another century and a half their successors continued 
but they were on the defensive now and the empire shrunk and became 
smaller and smaller. New invaders from Centra! Asia were jKmring into 
India and attacking them. These were the White Huns, as they are called, 
who ravaged the land, as under Attila they w’ere ravaging Europe. Their 
barbarous behaviour and fiendish cruelty at last roused the people and a 
united attack by a confederacv under Yashovarman was made on them. 
TliTHlTn po vyer w as, broken _and their chief, Mihiragula, was made a 
prisoner. But the descendant of the GuptasjTBaladitjm, in accordance with 
his country's customs, treated him with generosity and allowed him to 
leave India. Mihiragula responded to this treatment by returning later and 
making a treacherous attack on his benefactor. 

"But the Hun rule in northern India was of brief duration — about half 
a cento}\3lnny of them remained, however, in the country as petty 
chiefs giving trouble occasionally and being absorbed into the sea of Indian 
humanity. Some of these chiefs became aggressive early in the seventh 
century A.C, The.v w’ere crushed by the King of Kanaiij, Harsliavardhana, 
who thereafter Tmilt up a powerful State right across northern and central 
^Jhdia. He was an ardent Buddhist but his Buddhism w’as of the Mahayrrna 
Variety which was akin in many ways to Hinduism, He encouraged both 
Buddliism and Hinduism. It was in his time that the famous Chinese 
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pilgrim Hsuan Tsang (or Yuan Chwang) came to India (in 629 A.C.)- 
Haishavardhana was a poet and dramatist and he gathered round his court 
many artists and poets, making his capital Ujjayini a famous centre of 
cultural activities. Harsba died in 648 A.C., just about the time when 
Islam was emerging from the deserts of Arabia, to spread out rapidly across 
Africa and Asia. 


2 : SOUTH INDIA 

In South India for more than a thousand years after the Maur 3 >-a Empire 
had shrunk and finally ceased to be, great States flourished. The Andhras 
had defeated the Shakas and were later the contemporaries of the Kushans ; 
then came the Chalukyan Empire in the west to be followed b.y the 
Rashtrokutas. Further South were the Fallavas who were mainlj' responsible 
for the colonizing expeditions from India. Later came the Chola Empire 
"which spread right across the peninsula and conquered Ceylon and southern 
Burma. The last great Chola ruler, Eajendra, died in 1044 A.C. 

Southerii India was especiallj' noted for its fine products and its trade 
bj' sea. They were sea^powers and their ships carried merchandise to distant 
countries. Colonies of Greeks lived there and Roman coins have also been 
found. The Chalukj'an kingdom exchanged ambassadors with the Snssanid 
rulers of Persia, 

The repeated invasions of North India did not affect the South directly. 
Indirectly they led to many people from the North migrating to the South 
and tliese included builders and craftsmen and artisans. The ,South thus 
became a centre of the old artistic traditions while the North was more~' 
aftected by new currents Avhich the invaders brought Avith them. Tliis 
process Avas accelerated in later centuries and the South became the 
stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy. " "" 


3 .-PEACEFUL DEVELOPMENT AND 
METHODS OF WARFARE 

A brief account of repeated invasions and of empire succeeding empire 
is likely to convey a very wrong idea of Avhat Avas taking place in India. 
It must be remembered that the period dealt Avith covers a thousand years 
or more and the county enjoyed l ong s tretches of peaceful and orMy 
government. Th e Maury ^, ‘Hie Ku3iaDS,lKrGuplS7'^C^ South,"" 
‘the Andhr^ Ch'aI^^sr"E'^Lf5Eut8S-Icrnd'Htliers,~'each lasted for tAVO 
°J'_thje e'~hundred ye ms— longer , as a rule, .than^the IpitisK^mpirrhaT 
® inTl^ia. Nearly all these were indigenous ‘dynastiM~ahd ~ 

even those, like the Kushans, who came from across the northern border, 
soon adapted themseh'es to couii^tey^ and its cultural traditions and 
functioned-as Indian rulers witli"ft^'7oots in India. There Avere" frontier 
fora 3 's and occasional conflicts between adjoining States, but the general 
condition of the country Avas one of peac^ul government, and the rulers 
took especial pride in encouraging artistic and cultural activities. These 
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activities crossed State boundaries, for the cultural and literary background 
^las the same throughout Indio. Every religious or philosophic controveis}' 
immediately spread and was debated all over the North and South. 

Even when there ivas uar between two States, or there was an internal 
political revolution, there w’as relatively little interferenc.e with the 
activities of the mass of the people. Records have been found agreements 
between the warring rulers and the heads of village ■pelf-goieining 
communities, promising not to injure the harvests in any wAy and to ghe 
compensation for any injury unintentionally caused to the hpd. This could 
not apply, of course, to invading ainiies from abioad, nor probably could 
it appl}* to any real stiuggle for power. 

The old Indo-Aryan theory of warfare strictly laid dc{\m that no 
illegitimate methods were to be employed and a war for a righ\teous cause 
must be iighteously conducted. How far the practice fitted in\w'ith the 
theory is another matter. The use of poisoned arrows ivas forbiddegi, so also 
concealed weapons, or the killing of those who w'ere asleep or who, came as 
fugitives or suppliants. It was declared that there' should be ncj destruction 
of fine buildings. But this view was alreadj' undergoing,) a change in 
Clianakya’s time and he approves of more destructivoj and deceptne 
methods, if these are considered essential for the defeat j^of the enemy. 

It is interesting to note that Chanakya in his Arthasha^sUa, in discussing 
weapons of warfaie, mentions machines which can (Jbestroy a hundred 
persons at one time and also some kind of explosive*^;. He also refers to 
tiencli waifare. What all this meant it is not pnpssible to say now% 
Probably the reference is to some traditional storie»i,s of magical e.vploits. 
Tliere is no ground for thinking that gunpowder is u meant. 

India has had many distressful periods in the com/ -se of Jier long history, 
when sheVas ravaged by fire and sword or famibne, and internal order 
collapsed. Yet a broad survey of this historj’^ appears' to indicate th^sli? 
liad a far more peaceful and oideily existence ijjor long periods of time 
at a stretch thon^ Europe has had. And this ap/^lies also to the centuries 
■ following the Turkish and Afghan invasions, riUght up to tiie time when 


jthe Moghul Empire w-as breaking up. The notio^ i that the Pax Britannica 
!broughl peace and order for the first time tr^' India is one of the most 
{’extraordinary of deiHSioriS.'tt'is'TFueTlilifc-wlient^ British rule was established 
in India, the gbuntry was at her lowest ebb anc^ there was a break-up of 
the politic^- and economic structure. That indeed' was one of the leasoiis 
"k'" was established. ^ 

r'-' * 1 

4 : ^INDIA’S URGE TO FREEDOM 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain; 

Siic let tlie legions iliimder past, 

And plunged in thought ngain. 

So says the poet ftps lines are often quoted. It is true that the 
East, or at any rate ^ that part of it which is called India, has been 
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enamoured of thinking, often of thinkin g about matteis vhi ch t Q_ 
^^^lose who consiSy tliemselvei practical men seem "TihsurJ^anB point- 
iSsT^She has always honoiire'd thought and the men of thought, the 
"highbrows, and has refused to consider the men of the sword or the 
possessors of money as superior to thenr. Eren in her days of 
degradation, she has clung to thought and found some comfort 
in it. 

But it is not true that India has ever bowed patiently before the l^st 
or been indifferent to the passage of foreign legio^. Always she lias 
resisted them, often successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully, and even 
when she failed for the time being, she has remembered and prepared 
herself for the next attempt. Her method has^ l^een t^-fold : 'Ho fight 
them and drive them out, and torabsorb those who could not be, driven 
away. She resisted, with considerable success, Alexander’s legions, and 
immediateh' after his death drove ont the Greek garrisons in the North. 
Later she absorbed the Indo-Greeks and the Indo-Scythians and ultimately 
again established a national hegemony. She fought the Huns for 
generations and drove them out; such as remained being absorbed. When 
the Arabs came they stopped near the Indus. The Turks and Afghans 
spread further only gradually. It took them several centuries to establish 
themselves firmly on the throne of Delhi. It was a continuous, long 
drawn-out conflict and, while this struggle was going on, the other process 
of absorption and indianization was also at work, ending in the invaders 
becoming as much Indian as any one else. Akbar became the great 
i-epresentative of the old Indian ideal of a synthesis of differing elements 
and their fusion into a common nationality. Because he identified himself 
with India, India took to him although he was a new-comer. Because of 
this he built well and laid the foundations of a splendid empire. So long 
as his successors kept in line with this policy and with the genius of the 
nation, their empire endured. When thej" broke away and opposed the 
■« hole drift of national development, they weakened and their empire svent 
to pieces. New movements arose, narrow in outlook but representing a 
resurgent nationalism, and though they were not strong enough to build 
permanently, they were capable of destroying the empire of the Moghuls. 
They were successful for a time, but they looked too much to the past 
and thought in terms of reviving it. They did not realize that much had 
happened which they could not ignore or pass by, that the past can never 
take the place of the present, that even that present in the India of their 
day was one of stagnation and decay. It had lost touch uith the changing 
vorld and left India far behind. They did not appreciate that a new and 
vital world was arising in the West, based on a new outlook and on new 
techniques, and a new power, the British, represented that new 
world of which they were so ignorant. The British triumphed, but 
ly had they established themselves in the North when the great 
'Mny broke out and developed into a war of independence, and 
■y put an end to British rule. The urge to freedom, to inde- 
has always been there, and the refusal to submit to 
■| 'jn. 
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5 : PROGRESS VERSUS SECURITY 

We have been an evclusive people, proud of our past and of our heritage 
and trying to build walls and bairiers to preserve this. Yet in spite of our 
race-consciousness and the growing rigidit}' of caste, we have, like others 
who take such pride in the punt}' of their racial stock, developed into a 
strange mixture of races — ^Aryan, Dravidian, Turanian, Semitic and 
Mongolian. The Arj'ans came here in repeated waves and mixed with the 
Dravidians; they were followed in the course of thousands of years bv 
successive waves of other migratory peoples and tribes : the Medians, 
Iranians, Greeks, Bactrians, Partlnans, Shakas or Scythians, Kushans or 
the Yueh Chili, Turkis, Turco-Mongols, and others who came in large 
or small groups and found a home in India. ‘ Fierce and warlike liibes,’ 
says Dodwell in his ‘ India’ : ‘ again and again, invaded its (India’s) 
northern plains, overthrew' its princes, captured and laid waste its cities, 
set up new States and built new capitals of their oivn and then_yanished 
into the great tide of humanity, leaving to their descendants nothing but 
a swiftly diluted strain of alien blood and a few shreds of alien custom 
that were soon transformed into something cognate with their overmaster- 
ing surroundings.’ 

To what were these overmastering surroundings due? Partly to the 
influence of geography and climate, to the very air of Indio. But much 
more so surely to some powerful impulse, some tremendous urge, or idea 
of the significance of life, that was impressed upon the subconscious mind 
of India when she was fresh and young at the very daw'n of her history. 
That impress was strong enough to persist and to affect all those who 
came into contact with her, and thus to absorb them into her fold, 
howsoever they differed. Was this impulse, this idea, the vital spark that 
lighted up the civilization that grew up in this country and, in varying 
degrees, continued to influence its people through historical ages? 

It seems absurd and presumptuous to talk of an impulse, or an idea 
of life, underlying the growth of Indian civilization. Even the life of an 
individual draws sustenance from a hundred sources; much more compli- 
cated is the life of a nation or of a civilization. There are myriad of 
ideas that float about like flotsam and jetsam on the surface of India, 
and many of them are mutually antagonistic. It is easy to pick out any 
group of them to justify a particular thesis; equally easy to choose 
another group to demolish it. This is, to some extent, possible everywhere ; 
in an old and big country like India, with so much of the dead clinging 
on to the living, it is peculiarly easy. There is also obvious danger in^ 
simple classifications of very complex phenomena. There are very seldom 
sharp contrasts in the evolution of practice and thought; each thought 
runs into another, and even ideas keeping their outer form change their 
inner contents. Or they frequently lag behind a changing world and become 
a drag upon it. 

We have been changing continually throughout the ages and at no 
period were w’e the same as in the one preceding it. Today, racially and 
culturally, w'e are veiy different from what we were ; and all around me. 
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in India as elsewhere, I see change marching ahead with a giant’s stride. 
Yet I cannot get over the fact that Indian and Chinese civilizations have 
sho^vn an extraordinary staying power and adaptability and, in spite of 
many changes and "crises, have succeeded, for an enormous span of years, 
in preserving their basic identity. They could not have done so unless 
they were in harmony with life and nature. Whatever it was that kept 
them to a large extent to their ancientjmoorings, whether it was good 
or bad or a mixture of the two, it was a thing'of power or it could not 
have survived for so long. Possibly it exhausted its utility long ago and 
has been a drag and a hindrance ever since, or it may be that the accretions 
of later ages have smothered the good in it and only the empty shell of 
tlie fossil remains. 

There is perhaps a certain conflict always between the idea^ of progress 
and that of security and stability. The two do not fit in, the former w'ants 
change",* tlie latter' a safe unchanging liaven and a continuation of things 
as they are. The idea of progress is modern and relativelj' new even in 
the West; the ancient and medieval civilizations thouglit far more in 
terms of a golden past and of subsequent decay. In India also the past 
has alwaj’s been glorified. The civilization that was built up here was 
essentially based on stability and security, and from this point of view 
it was far more successful than any that arose in the West. The social 
structure, based on the caste system and joint families, served this purpose 
and was successful in providing social security for the group and a kind 
of insurance for the individual who by reason of age, infirmity or any 
other incapacity was unable to provide for himself. Such an arrangement 
while favoiuring the weak liinders, to some extent, the strong. It encourages 
the average type at the cost of the abnormal, the bad or the gifted. 
It levels up or down and individualism has less play in it. It is interesting 
to note that while Indian philosophy is highly individualistic and deals 
almost entirely with the individual’s growth to some kind of inner 
perfection, the Indian social structure was communal and paid attention 
to groups only. The individual was allowed perfect freedom to think and 
believe what he liked, but he had to conform strictlj' to social and_ 
communal usage. 

With all this conformity there was a great deal of flexibility also in 
the group as a whole and there was no law or social rule tliat could not 
change by custom. Also new groups could have their own customs, beliefs 
and practices and yet be considered members of the larger social group. 
It was this flexibility and adaptability that helped in the absorption of 
foreign elements. Behind it all were some basic ethical doctrines and a 
philosophic approach to life and a tolerance of other people’s Avaj^s. 

So long as stability and security Avere the chief ends in view, this struc- 
ture functioned more or less successfully, and even Avhen economic changes 
undermined it, there Avas a process of adaptation and it continued. The 
real cliallenge to it came from the ncAV djTiamic conception of social progress 
Avhich could not be fitted into the old static ideas. It is this conception 
that is uprooting old-established systems in the East as it has done in 
the West. In the West Avhile progress is still the dominant note, there 
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is a growing demand for security. In India the very lack of security has 
forced people out of their old ruts and made them think in terms of a 
progress that will give security. 

In ancient and medieval India, however, there was no such challenge 
of progress. Bnt the necessity for change and continuous adaptation was 
recognized and hence grew a passion for sjTithesis. It was a synthesis 
not only of the various elements that came into India but also an attempt 
at a sjmlhesis between the outer and inner life of the individual, between 
man and nature. There nere no such wide gaps and cleavages as seem 
to exist today. This common cultural background created India and ga^e 
it an impress of unitj- in spite of its diversity. At the root of the political 
'structure was the self-governing village system which endured at the base 
while kings came and went. Fresh migrations from outside and invaders 
merely rufflerl the surface of this structure nithout touching those roots. 
The power of the State. howc\er despotic in appearance, was curbed in 
a hundred ways by customary .and constitutional restraints, and no ruler 
could easily interfere with the rights and privileges of the \illage 
commimity. These customary rights and pri\ileges ensured a measure of 
freedom both for the community and the individual. 

" -A.mong the i)eople of India today none are more tyirically Indian or 
prouder of Indian culture and tradition tlian the Rajputs. Their lieroic 
deeds in the past have become a living part of that very tradition. Yet 
many of the Rajputs are said to be descended from the Indo-Scrthians, 
and some even from the Huns who came to India. There is no stmdier 
or finer peasant in India than the .lot, weilded to the soil and brooking 
no interference with his land. He also has a Scythian origin. And so 
too the Kalhi. the tall handsome peasant of Kathiawar. The racial origins 
of some of our people can be traced back with a certain definiteness, of 
others it is not possible to do so. But whatever the origin might have 
been, .all of them have become distinctively Indian participating jointly 
with others in India's culture and looking back on her past traditions as 
their own. 

It would seem that every outside element that h.as come to India and 
been absorbed by India, has given somethmg to India and t.aken mucli 
from her: it has contributed to its own and to India's strength . But 
where it has kept apart, or been unable to become a sharer and a partici- 
pant in India's life and her rich and diverse culture, it has had no lasting 
influence, and has ultimately faded aw.ay, sometimes injuring itself and 
India in tlie process. 


6 : INDIA AND IRAN 

Among the mam- peoples and races who have come in contact with and 
influenced India's life and culture, the oldest and most persistent have 
been the Iranians. Indeed the relationship precedes even the beginnings 
of Indo-Aryan civilization, for it was out of some common stock that 
the Indo-Arj'ans and the ancient Iranians diverged and took their different 
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-ways. Eacially connected, their old religions and languages also lind a 
■common background. The Vedic religion had much in common with 
Zoroastrianism, and Vcdic Sanskrit and the old Pahlavi, the language 
<if the /loestfl, closely resemble each other-. Classical Sanskrit and Persian 
developed separately but many of their root-words were common, as some 
nre common to all the Aryan languages. The two languages, and even 
more so their art and culture, were influenced by their respective 
environments. Persian art appears to be intimately connected with the 
soil and scenery of Iran, and to that probably is due the persistence of 
Iran’s artistic tradition. So also the Indo-Aryan artistic tradition and 
Ideals grew out of the snow-covered mountains, rich forests and great 
rivers of North India. 

Iran, like India, was strong enough in her cultural foundations to 
influence even her invaders and often to absorb them. The Arabs, who 
conquered Iran in the seventh century A.C., soon succumbed to this 
influence and, in place of their simple desert ways, adopted the sophisticat- 
ed culture of Iran. The Persian language, like French in Europe, became 
the language of cultured people across wide stretches of Asia, Iranian 
art and culture spread from Constantinople in the West right up to the 
edge of the Gobi Desert. 

In India this Iranian influence was continuous and during the Afghan 
and Moghul periods in India, Persian was the court language of the 
countiy. This lasted right up to the beginning of the British period. All 
the modern Indian languages are full of Persian words. This nas natural 
-enough for the languages descended from the Sanskrit, and more especially 
for Hindustani, which itself is a mixed product, but even the Dravidian 
languages of the South ha\e been influenced by Persian. India has produced 
in the past some brilliant poets in the Persian language, and even today 
there are man}-^ fine scholars, both Hindu and Moslem, of Persian. 

There seems to be little doubt that the Indus Valley civilization had 
some contacts with the contemporaneous civilization of Iran and 
Mesopotamia. Tliere is a striking similarity between some of the designs 
and seals. There is also some evidence to show that there were contacts 
between Iran and India in the pre-Achaemian period. India is mentioned 
in the duesta and there is also some kind of a description of North India 
in it. In the Eig Veda there are references to Persia — the Persians were 
■called ‘ Parsliavas ’ and later ‘ Parasikas.' from which the modern word 
‘ Parsi ’ is derived. Tlie Parthians were referred to as ‘ ParthavasP Iran 
and North India were thus traditionallj- interested in each other from the 
most ancient times, prior to the Achaemian dynasty. With Cyrus the 
Creat, king of kings, we have record of further contacts. Cyrus reached 
the borderlands of India, probably Kabul and Baluchistan. In the sixth 
century B.C. the Persian Empire under Darius stretched right up to 
Horth-West India, including Sind and probably part of western Punjab. 
That period is sometimes referred to as the Zoroastrain period of Indian 
history and its influence must have been widespread. Sun worship was 
encouraged. 

The Indian pro\ince of Darius was the richest in his empire and the 
6 
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most populous. Sind then must have been verj- different from the- 
desiccated desert land of recent times. Herodotus tells us of the \realtb 
and density of the Indian population and of the tribute paid to Darius : 

' The population of the Indians is by far the greatest of all the people 
that we know; and the}' jiaid tribute proportionately larger than all the 
rest — (the sum of) three hundred and sixty talents of gold dust ' 
(equivalent to over a million pounds sterling). Herodotus also mentions 
the Indian contingent in the Persian armies consisting of infantr}*, cavalry 
and cliariots. Later elephants are mentioned. 

From a period prior to the seventh century B.C. and for ages afterwards 
there is some evidence of relations between Persia and India through 
trade, especially early commerce between India and Babylon which, it 
is believed, was largely via the Persian Gulf.* From the sixth centurv- 
onwards direct contacts grew tlirongh the campaigns of Cyrus and Darius. 
After Alexander’s conquest Iran was for many centuries under Greek 
rule. Contacts with India continued and Ashoka's buildings, it is said, 
were influenced by the architecture of Persepolis, The Graeco-Buddhist art 
that developed in North-West India and Afghanistan has also the touch 
of Iran. During the Gupta period in India, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.C., which is noted for its artistic and cultural activities, contacts with 
Iran continued. 

Tlie borderland areas of Kabul. Kandahar and Seistan. whicli were often 
politically parts of India, were the meeting place of Indians and Iranians. 
In later Parthian times they were called ‘ White India.’ Referring to 
these areas, the French savant James Darmesteler says : ‘ Huidu 
civilization prevailed in those parts, which in fact in the two centuries 
before and after Clirist were knoum as White India, and remained more 
Indian than Iranian till the Mussulman conquest.” 

In the North, trade and travellers came overland to India. South India 
depended more on the sea and sea-borne trade connected it with otlier 
countries. There is record of an exchange of ambassadors between a 
Southern Kingdom and the Persia of the Sassanids. 

. The Turkish, Afghan and Moghul conquests of India resulted in a rapid 
development of India's contacts with central and western Asia. In the 
fifteenth century (just about the time of the European Renaissance) the 
Timurid Renaissance vvas flowering in Samarkand and Bokhara, powerfully 
influenced by Iran. Babar, himself a prince of tlie Timurid line, came 
out of this milieu and established himself on the throne of Dellii. That 
was earh' in the sixteenth century when Iran was having, under the 
Safaris, a brilliant artistic revival — a period known as the golden age 
of Persian art. It was to the Safari lung that Babar's son, Humayun, 
went for refuge, and it was with his help that be came back to India. 
The Moghul rulers of India kept up the closest of contacts with Iran 
and there was a stream of scholars and artists coming over the frontier 
to seek fame and fortune at the brilliant court of the Great Moghul. 

* Prof. A. I'. TT'iiliaai? Jack/on in The Camhrtdqe Hhtorii of India, Tol. I, 
2 >. 329 . 

SB 
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A new architecture developed in India, a combination of Indian ideak 
and Persian inspiration, and Delhi and Agra were covered with noble and 
beautiful buildmgs. Of the most famous of these, the Taj^Mahal, _ 
M. Giousset, the French savant, said that it is ‘ the soul of Iran incarnate 
in the body of India.' 

Few people haie been more closely related in origin and throughout 
history than the people of India and the people of Iran. Unfortunately 
the last memorj- we have of this long, intimate and honourable association 
is that of Nadir ShalPs invasion, a brief but terrible visitation two bundled 
j ears ago. t 

Then came the British and they barred all the doors and stopped all 
the routes that connected us with our neighbours in Asia. New routes 
were opened across the seas which brought us nearer to Europe, and more 
particularly England, but there were to be no further contacts overland 
between India and Iran and Central Asia and China till, in the present 
age, the development of the airways made us renew the old com- 
panionship. This sudden isolation from the rest of Asia has been one 
of the most remarkable and unfortunate consequences of British 
rule in India.* 

There has, however, been one continuing bond, not with Iran of modern 
times but with old Iran. Thirteen hundred years ago, when Islam came 
to Iran, some hundreds or thousands of the followers of the old Zoroastrian 
faith migrated to India. They found a welcome here and settled down 
on the western coast, following their faith and customs without being 
interfered with and without interfering with others. It is remarkable how 
the Parsis, as they have been called, have quietly and unostentatiously 
fitted into India, made it their home, and 3'et kept quite apart as a small 
community, tenaciously holding on to their old customs. Intermarriage 
outside the fold of the community was not allowed and there have been 
very few instances of it. This in itself did not occasion any surprise in 
India as it was usual here for people to marry within their own caste. 
Their growth in numbers has been very slow and even now their total 
number is about one hundred thousand. They have prospered in business 
and many of them are the leaders of industry in India. They have had 
practically no contacts with Iran and are completely Indian, and 
j et they hold on to their old traditions and the memories of their ancient 
homeland. 

In Iran there has recently been a strong tendency to look back to the 
old civilization of pre-Islamic days. This has nothing to do with religion; 


* Prof. E. J. Bap'ton xeriic^ : ‘ The poircr which hat sniccceded in welding all 
the sxthordinatc mhng potrers into one great system of goremment is csscnticdly 
narah and since it controls the sca-wain, it has been forced in the interests of 
* scevnty, to close the land-waiis. This has been the object of British pohej/ in 
regard to the countries which lie on the frontiers of the Indian Empire — 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Bxinna. Political isolation has thus followed as 
a necessary eonscgiienec of political unity. But it must be remembered that 
this political isolation is a recent and an entirely novel feature in the history of 
India It is the great landmaric which separates the present front the past.’ 
(Cambridge Histonj of India, T'oliijnc I, p. 53.) 
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it is cultural and nationalistic, seeking and taking xiride in the long and 
persistent eultural tradition of Iran. 

World developments and common interests aie forcing Asiatic countries 
to look at each other again. The period of European domination is passed 
over as a bad dream and memories of long ago remind them of old 
friendships and common adventures. There can be no doubt that in the 
near future India will draw closer to Iran as she is doing to China. ■ r 

Two months ago the leader of an Iranian Cultural Mission to India said 
in the city of Allahabad : * The Iranians and Indians are like two brothers 
who, according to a Persian legend, had got separated from each other, 
one going east and the other to the west. Their families had forgotten 
all about each other and the only thing that remained in common between 
them were the snatches of a few old tunes which they still played on 
their flutes. It was througli these tunes that, after a lapse of centuries, 
the two families recognized eaeh other and were reunited. So also we 
come to India to plaj- on our flutes our age-old songs, so that, hearing 
them, our Indian cousins may recognize us as their own and become 
reunited with their Iranian cousins.’ 


7 ; INDIA AND GREECE 

Ancient Greece is supposed to be the fountain-head of European 
civilization and much has been written about the fundamental difference 
between the Orient and the Occident. I do not understand this ; a great 
deal of it seems to me to be vague and unscientific without much basis 
in fact. Till recently many European thinkers imagined that everything 
that was worthwhile had its origin in Greece or Rome. Sir Henry Maine 
has said somewheie that except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves 
in this world which is not originally Greek. European classical scholars, 
deeply learned in Greek and Latin lore, knew very little about India 
and China. Yet Professor E. R. Dodds emphasizes the ‘ Oriental 
background against which Greek culture rose, and from which it was never 
completely isolated save in the minds of classical scholars.’ 

Scholarship in Europe was neccssaril 5 ' limited for a long time to Greek, 
Hebrew and Latin, and the picture of the world that grew out of it was 
of the Mediterranean world. The basic idea was not essentially different 
from that of the old Romans, though inevitably many changes and 
adaptations had to be made to it. That idea not only governed the 
conceptions of history and geopolitics and the development of culture and 
civilization, but also came in the way of scientific progress. Plato and 
Aristotle dominate<L-the mind. Even when some knowledge of what the 
peoples of Asia had done in the past soaked into the Euiopean mind, 
it was not willingly accepted. There was an unconscious lesistance to it, 
an attempt to fit it somehow into the previous pictuie. If scholars thought 
so, much more so did the unread crowd believe in some essential difference 
between the East and the West. The industrialization of Europe and the 
consequent material progiess impressed this difference still further on the 
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popular mind, and by an odd process of rationalization ancient Greece 
became the father or mother of modern Europe and America. Additional 
knowledge of the past of the world shook these conclusions in the minds 
of a few thinkers, bnt so far as the mass of the people were concerned, 
intellectuals and non-intellectuals, the centuries-old ideas continued, 
phantoms floating about in the upper layer of their consciousness and 
fading away into the landscape they had fashioned for themselves. 

I do not understand the use of the words Orient and Occident, except 
in the sense that Europe and America are highly industrialized and Asia 
is backward in this respect. This industrialization is something new in 
the world’s history and it has cliaiiged and continues to change the world 
more than anything else has done. There is no organic connection between 
Hellenic civilization and modern European and American civilization. The 
modern notion that the really important thing is to be comfortable is 
entirely foreign to the ideas underlying Greek or any other ancient 
literature. Greeks and Indians and Chinese and Iranians were always 
seeking a religion and a philosophy of life which affected all their activities 
and which were intended to produce ata equilibrium and a sense of harmony. 
This ideal emerges in every aspect of life — in literature, art and 
institutions — and it produces a sense of proportion and completeness. 
Probably these impressions are not wholly justified and the actual conditions 
of life may have been very different. But even so, it is important to 
remember how far removed are modern Europe ond America from the 
whole approacfi and outlook of the Greeks, whom they praise so much 
in their leisure moments, and with rvhoni they seek some distant contacts, 
in order to satisfy some inner yearning of their hearts, or find some oasis 
in the harsh and fiery deserts of modern existence. 

Evep' coim^riy_ and ip^^ple in the East and the West has had an 
individuality, a mess^e, and has attempted to solve’ life’s 'problems in - 
its own way. Greece is something definite, superb m its own way ; so is 
India’, so is China, so is Iran. Ancient India and ancient Greece were 
differeiiTlrom eaclr other and yet they w'ere akin, just as ancient India 
and ancient China had kinship in thought, in spite of great differences. 
They all had the same broad, tolerant, ^gan outlook, joy in life and 
in the surprising beauty and infinite varietj' of nature, love of art, and 
the wisdom that comes from the accumulated experience of an old race. 
Each of them developed in accordance with its racial genius, influenced 
by its natural environment, and emphasized some one aspect of life more 
than others. This emphasis varied. The Greeks, as a race, may have lived 
more in the present an^ found joy and harmony in the beauty they saw 
around them or which they themselves created. The Indians found this 
joy and harmony also in the present but, at the same time, tlielr eyes 
were turned towards deeper knowledge and their minds trafficked with 
strange questions. The Cliinese, fully aw’are of these questions'and their 
mystery, in their wisdom avoided entanglement with them. In tlieir 
different waj's, each tried to express the fullness and beaut v of life, 
Histor}' has shown that India and China had stronger foundations and 
greater staying power; they have thus far survived though they have been 
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badly shaken and have greatly deteriorated, and the future is obscure. 
Old Greece, for all its brilliance, had a short life : it did not survive except 
in its splendid achievements, its influence on succeeding cultures, and the 
memory of that short bright day of abundant life. Perhaps because it ivas 
too much engrossed in the present, it became the past. 

India is far nearer in spirit and outlook to the old Greece than the 
nations of Europe aie today, although they call themselves children of 
the Hellenic spirit. We are apt to forget this because we have inherited 
fixed concepts which prevent reasoned thought. India, it is said, is religious, 
philosophical, speculative, metaphysical, unconcerned with this world, and 
lost in dreams of the beyond and the hereafter. So we are told, and 
peihaps those who tell us so would like India to remain plunged in thought 
and entangled in speculation, so that they might possess this world and 
the fullness thereof, unliindered b)' these thinkers, and take their joy of 
it. Yes, India has been all this but also mucli more than this. She has 
kno\vn the innocence and insouciance of childhood, the passion and abandon 
of youth, and the ripe wisdom of maturity that comes from long 
experience of pain and pleasure; and over and over again she has 
renewed her childhood and youth and age. The tremendous inertia of age 
and size have weighed her down, degrading custom and evil practice have 
eaten into her, many a parasite has clung to her and sucked her blood, 
but behind all this lie the strength of ages and the subconscious wisdom 
of an ancient race. For we are very old, and trackless centuries vvliiiper 
in our ears ; yet we have known how to regain our youth again and again, 
though the memory and dreams of these past ages endure with us. 

It is not some secret doctrine or esoteric knowledge that has kept India 
vital and going through these long ages, but a tender humanity, a varied 
and tolerant culture, and a deep understanding of life and its mysterious 
nays. Her abundant vital itj' flows out from age to age in her magnificent 
literature and art, though we have only a small part of this with us and 
much lies hidden still or has been destroyed by nature or man’s vandalism. 
The Trimurti in the Elcphanta caves might well be the many-faced statue 
of India herself, powerful, with compelling eyes, full of deep knowledge 
and understanding, looking down upon us. The Ajnnta fiescoes arc full 
of a tenderness and love of beautj’ and life, and yet always with a suspicion 
of something deeper, something beyond. 

Geographically and climatically Greece is different from India. There 
are no real rivers there, no forests, no big trees, whicli abound in India. 
The sea with its immensity and changing moods affected the Greeks far 
more than it did the Indians, except perhaps those who lived near India’s 
coastline. India’s life was more continental, of vast plains and huge 
mountains, of mighty rivers and great forests. There were some mountains 
in Greece also and the Greeks cliose Olympus as the abode of the gods, 
just as the Indians placed their gods and even their sages on the 
Himalayan heights. Both developed a mythology whicli was indivisibly 
mixed up with history and it was not possible to separate fact from fiction. 
The old Greeks are said to have been neither pleasure-seekeis nor ascetics; 
the}’ did not avoid pleasure as something evil and immoral, nor did they 
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go out deliberately to amuse themselves as modern people arc apt to do. 
Without the inhibitions whicli afflict so many of us. they took life in their 
■stride, applying themselves wholly to whatever they did. and thus 
somehow they appear to have been more alive than we ore. Some sucli 
impression one gathers of life in Indio also from pur old literature. There 
was an ascetic aspect of life in India, as there was later in Greece also, 
but it was confined to a limited number of people and did not affect life 
generally. That aspect uas to giow moie important under tl'e influenc" 
of .lainism and Buddhism, but even so it did not change nuiterially the 
background of life. 

Life was accepted as it was and lived fully both in India and Greece, 
nevertheless there was a belief in tlie supremacy of some kind of inner 
life. This led to curiosity and speculation, but the spirit of inquin' was 
not so much directed towards objective experience as to logical reasoning 
fixed on certain concepts which were accepted as obviously true. That 
indeed was the general attitude everywhere before the advent of the 
scientific method. Probably this speculation was confined to a small 
number of intellectuals, yet even the ordinary citizens were influenced by 
it and discussed philosophical problems, ns they did everything else, in 
their public meeting places. Life ivns communal, as it is even now in 
India, especially in the rural areas, where people meet in the market-place, 
in the enclosure of the temple or mosque, at the well-head, or at the 
panchayat ghar, or common assembly house, where such exists, to discuss 
the news of the day and their common needs. Thus public opinion was 
formed and found expression. There was plenty of leisure for these 
discussions. 

And yet Plellenism has among its many splendid adiievements one that 
is even more unique than others — the early beginnings of experimental 
science,_This was developed far more in the Hellenic world of Alexandria 
than in Greece itself and the two centuries from 330 to 130 B.C. stand 
\»ut in the record of scientific development and mechanical invention. There 
is nothing to compare with this in India or, for the matter of that, 
anyrvhere else till science again took a big stride from the seventeenth 
century onwards. Even Rome for all its empire and the Pax Romana 
over a considerable area, its close contacts with Hellenic civilization, its 
opportunities to draw upon the learning and experiences of many pieoples. 
made no significant contribution to science, invention or mechanical 
■development. After the collapse of classical civilization in Europe, it was 
the Arabs who kept the flame of scientific knowledge alight throuidi the 
Middle Agei. . 

This burst "of scientific activity and invention in Alexandria was no 
■doubt the social product of the time, called forth by the needs of a growing 
■society and of sea-faring, just as the advance in arithmetic and algebraic 
methods, the use of the zero sign and the place-value S 3 'stem in India 
were also due to social needs, advancing trade and more complex 
organization. But it is doubtful how far the scientific spirit was present 
in the old Greeks as a whole and their life must have followed traditional 
patterns, based on their old philosophic approach seeking an integration 
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and liarniony in man and ■with natiiie. It if. that approach which is conunoii 
to old Greece and India. In Greece, ns in India, tlie year was divided 
up by popular festivals whicli heralded the changing seasons and kept 
man in tune with nature’s moods. We have still these festivals in India 
for spring and harvest-time, and deepavaJi. the festival of light at the 
end of autumn, and the holl carnival in eaily summer, and celebrations 
of the heioes of ejiic tradition. Tlieie is still singing and dancing at some 
of these festivals, folk-songs and folk-dances like the rasn-UIa, the dance 
of Krishna with the gopis (cowdierdesses). 

I'heie is no seclusion of women in ancient India evcejit to some extent 
among roi'alty and the nobility. Probably there was more segregation of 
the seves in Greece tlian in India tlien. Women of note and learning are 
frequently mentioned in the old Indian hooks, and often they took part 
in public debates. Marriage, in Greece, was apparently wholly a contractual 
affair; but in India it has always been considered a .sacramental union, 
tlioiigh other forms are mentioned. 

Gieek women were apparently especially welcomed in India. Often the 
maids-in-waiting at royal courts, as mentioned in the old plays, are Gieek. 
Among the noted imports from Greece into India at the port of Barygaza 
(Broach in western India) were, it is said, ‘ singing boys and prelti 
maidens.’ Megasthenes, describing the life of the Mairrra king Chaiidra- 
gupta, tells us : ‘ the king’s food was prepnied bj women who also sened 
him with wine which is much used by all Indians.’ Some of the wine 
certainly came from Grecian lands or colonies, for an old 'I’amil poet refeis 
to ‘ the cool and fragrant wine brought by the Yavaens (lonians or Greeks) 
in their good ships.’ A Greek account relates that the king of PHtaliputra 
(probably Ashoka’s father, Bindusura) wrote to Antiochiis asking him to 
buy and seii^ him sweet wine, dried figs and a sophist philosopher. 
Antiochiis replied : ‘We shall send you the figs and wine, but in Greece 
the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.’ 

It is clear from Greek literature tliat homosexual relations were not 
looked upon with disfavour. Indeed there was a romantic approval of them. 
Possibly this was due to the segregation of the sexes m youth. A similar 
attitude is found in Iran and Persian literature is full of such references. 
It appears to have become an established literari form and convention to 
represent the beloied as a male companion. Theie is no such thing in 
Sanskrit literature and hoinose\iinlity was eiidently neither approved nor 
at all common m India. 

Greece and India were in contact with each other from the earliest 
recorded times, and in a later peiiod* there weie close contacts between 
India and Hellenired western Asia. The gieat astronomical observatory at 
Ujjayini (now Ujjain) in Central India was linked with Alexandria in 
Egjqit. Duriiig this long period of contact there must have been many 
exchanges in the world of thought and culture between these two ancient 
civilizations. There is a tradition recorded in some Greek book that some 
learned Indians visited Socrates .and put questions to him. P.rthagoras was 
particularly influenced by Indian philosophy and Professor H. G. 
Kawliiison remarks that ‘ Almost all the theories, religious, philosophical 
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\ and niaHieiiiatical. btiglit by the Pytliagorians M'cre knoMii hi India in 
^Hbe sixtii centnr.v B.C.’ A European classical seliolnv. Unvick, has based 
bis interpretatioii of ‘ The Republic ’ of Plato upon Indian thought 
Gnosticism is supposed to be a definite attempt to fuse together Greek 
Platonic and Indian elements. The philosopher, Apollonius of Tyana. 
probably visited the university of 'I'axila in North-West India about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The famous traveller and scholar, Albcruni, a Persian born in Khorasan 
in Central Asia, came to India in tlie eleventh century A.C. He had 
.already studied Greek philosophy which was popular in the early da}’s 
of Islam in Baghdad. In India he took the trouble to learn Sanskrit in 
order to study Indian philosoph.v. He was struck by many common features 
and be has compared the two in bis book on India. He refei^ td'Sa nskrit 
boohs dealing with Greek astronomy ani^_Roman astronomy. 

"Tiiougfirine'vitabRnnfluencing each other, Greek and Indian civilizations 
were each strong enough to bold their own and develop on their 
distinctive lines. In recent years there has been a reaction from the old 
tendency to ascribe everything to Greece and Rome, and Asia’s, and 
especiall.v India’s, role has been emphasized. ‘ Considered broadly,’ says 
Professor Tarn, ' what the Asiatic took from the Greek was usually 
externals only, matters of form ; he rarely took the substance — civic 
institutions may liave been an exception — and never spirit. For in matters 
o|^ spirit Asia was quite confident that she could outstay the Greeks, and 
she did.’ Again : ‘ Indian civilization was strong enough to hold its own 
against Greek civilization, but except in the religious sphere, was seemingly 
not strong enough to influence it ns Babylonia did ; nevertheless we may 
find reason for thinking that in certain respects I.ndia was the dominant 
_ partner.’ ‘ Except for the Buddha statue llie history of India would in all 
essentials, have , been precisely what it has been, had the Greeks never 
existed,’ 

It is an interesting thought that image-worship came to India from ' 
Greece^ TJie Vedir religion was opposed to all forms of idol and image ^ 
vwship. There were not even any temples for the gods. There probably 
were some traces of image-worship in the older faiths in India, though 
this was certainly not widely prevalent. Early Buddhism was strongly 
opposed to it and there was a special prohibition against the making of 
images and statues of the Buddha. But Greek artistic influence in 
Afghanistan and round about the frontier was strong and gradually it had 
its way. Even so, no statues of the Buddha were made to begin with, 
but Apollo-Uke statues of the Bodfnscrttvas (supposed to he tlie previous 
incarnations of the BiiddhaJ appeared. These were followed by statues and 
images' of the Buddha himself. This encouraged image-worship in some 
forms of Hinduism, though not in the Vcdic religion which continned 
to he free of it. The word for an image or statue in Persian and in 
Hindustani still is But (like put), derived from Buddha. 


* 7Anmcrn in J,is ‘ The Greek 
The Memgc of Plato ’ (19 ’0). I 


CammomecaUh ' refers to 
hare not seen ffiiit book. 


Vnrick’s book- 
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The human mind appears to have a passion for finding out some kind 
of unity in life, in nature and the universe. That desire, ivhether it is 
justified or not, must fulfil some essential need of the mind. The old 
philosophers were ever seeking this, and even modern scientists are impelled 
b)* this urge. All our schemes and planning, our ideas of education and 
social and political organization, have at their back the search for unity 
and harmony. We are told now by some able thinkers and philosophers 
that this basic conception is false and there is no such thing as order or 
unity in this accidental universe. That may be so, but there can be little 
doubt that even this mistaken belief, if such it was, and the search for 
unity in India, Greece and elsewhere yielded positive results and produced 
a harmony, a balance and a richness in life. 


S : THE OLD INDIAN THEATRE 

Thc discovery by Europe of the old Indian drama led immediately to 
suggestions that it had its origin in, or had been greatly influenced by. 
Greek drama. There was some plausibility in the theory for till then 
no other ancient drama had been known to exist, and after Alexander's 
raid Hellenized States Mere established on tlie frontiers of India. These 
States continued to function for several centuries and Greek theatrical 
representations must have been known there. This question was closely 
scrutinized and debated by European scholars throughout the nineteenth 
cenlurj'. It is now generally admitted that the Indian theatre was entirely 
independent in its origins, in the ideas which governed it and in its 
development. Its earliest beginnings can be traced back to the hymns and 
duilogues of the Rig Veda which have a certain dramatic character. There 
aie leferences to Ndtaha or the drama in the Rdmuyana and the 
Mahdbhurata, It began to take shape in the songs and music and dances 
of the Krishna legends. Panini, the great grammarian of the sixth or 
seventh century B.C., mentions some dramatic forms. 

A treatise on the Art of the Theatre — the .Vutyo-S/iniira— is said to 
date from the third century A.C. but this was evidently based on previous 
books on the subject. Such a book could only be written when the dramatic 
art was full}' developed and public representations were common. A 
considerable literature must have preceded it and behind it must lie many 
centuries of gradual pi ogress. Recently an ancient play-house, dating fiom 
the second century B.C., has been unearthed in the Ramgarh Hills in 
Chota Nagpur. It is significant that this play-house fits in with the general 
description of theatres given in the Natya-Shdstra. 

It is now believed that the regular Sanskrit drama was fully established 
by the third century B.C. though some scholars take the date back to 
the fifth century. In the plays that we have, mention is often made of 
earlier authors and plays whicli have not so far been found. One sucli 
lost author was Bhasa, highly praised by man}- subsequent dramatists. 
Early in this century a bunch of thirteen of his plays was discovered. 
Probably the earliest Sanskrit plays, so far discovered, are those of 
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Ashvagbosa who lived jtist before or after the beginning of the Christian 
ei-8. These are really fragments only of manuscripts on palm-leafs, and 
they were discovered, strangely enough, at Turfan on the borders of the 
Gobi Desert, ^hvaghosa was a pious Buddhist and ng-ote als o the ^ Buddha 
Charita, a life of the^iuldhaj whicli was well known and had long been 
populafnin India and China and Tibet. The Chinese translation, made in 
a past age, was by an Indian scholar. 

These discoveries have given a new perspective to the history of the 
old Indian drama and it may be that further discoveries and finds will 
throw more light on this fascinating development of Indian culture. For, 
as Sylvain Levi has written in his ‘ Le Theatre Indien ’ : ‘ Le theatre 
est la plus haute expression de la civilisation qui I’enfante. Qu’il traduise 
ou qu'il interprete la vie reelle, il est tenu de la resumer sous une forme 
frappante, degagee des accessoires insignificants, generalisee dans nn 
symbole. L’originalite de I’Inde s’est exprimee tout entiere dans son art 
dramatique; elle y a combine et condense ses dogmes, ses doctrines, ses 
institutions . . 

Europe first learned of the old Indian drama from Sir William Jones’s 
trfinslation of Kalidasa’s Shakimtala published in 1789, Something in the 
nature of a commotion was created among European intellectuals by this 
discovery and several editions of the book followed. Translations also 
appeared (made from Sir William Jones’s translation) in German, French, 
Danish and Italian. Goethe was powerfull}' impressed and he paid a 
magnificent tribute to Shahuntala. The idea of giving a prologue to ‘ Faust ’ 
is said to have originated from Kalidasa’s prologue, which was in accordance 
with the usual tradition of the Sanskrit drama.^ 

Kaiidtlsa is acknowledged to be the greatest poet and dramatist of 
Sanskrit literature. ‘ I/C nom de KalidSsa,’ says Professor Sylvain Levi, 
* domine la poesie indienne et la r&iime brillamment. Le drame, I’epopee 
savante, 1 elegie attestent aujourd’hui encore la puissance et la souplesse 
de ce magnifique g6nie ; seul entre les disciples de Sarasvati (the goddess 


^ There is a tcnciciicj/ on the pait of Indian writers, to which I have also 
partly succumbed, to t/ice selected extracts and quotations from the writinifs 
of Luropcan scholats in praise of old Indian literature and philosophy. It 
would he equally^ easy, and indeed much easier, to give other extracts giving 
oil exactly opposite ricic-poinf. Ihc discovery by the European scholars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth rciitiirics of Indian thought and philosophy led to an 
oiitburd of admiration and enthusiasm. There leas a feeling that these filled 
'a need, something that European culture had been unable to do. Then there 
IMS a reaction away from this ntfitadc and criticism and scepticism grew. This 
was caused by a feeling that the philosophy was formless and diffuse and a 
dislike of the rigid caste structure of Indian society. Both these reactions in 
favour and against lecrc based on very incomplete knowledge of old Indian 
literature. Goethe himself moved from one opinion to the other and while 
he aclaiowledgcd the tremendous stimulus of Indian thought on Ti^cs/cni 
eivdizatjon, he refused to submit to its far-reaching influence. This dual and 
conflicting approach has been characteristic of the European mind in regard 
Itt rcccTit years tJtat yrcat Eutopean and typical product of the best 
European culture, Momatn Rolland, made a more synthetic and very friendly 
approach to the basic foundations of Indian thought: For him East and West 
represented different phases of the eternal struggle of the human soul. On this 
8H(ycct— n esiem Reaction to Indian thought — Alc.v Atvnson of Saniiniketan 
Otticcrsify has tentten ictih Icarniny and ability. 
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of learning and the arts), il a eii le bonheur produire un chef d’oeiure 
vraiment classique, oii I’Inde s’admire et oii I’humanite se reconnait. Les 
applaudissement qui saluerent la naissance de fakimtala a Ujjayini ont 
aprfes de long siecles eclate d’un bout du monde a l’a\itre, qiiand William 
Jones Pent revelee a I’Occident. Kalidasa a marque sa place dans cette 
pleiade entincelante on chaque nom resume une periode de Pesprit humain. 
La serie de ces noms forme Phistoire, on plutot elle est Phistoire memeP 

Kalidasa mote other plays also and some long poems. His date is 
uncertain but very probably he lived towards the end of the fourth 
century A.C. at Ujjayini during the reign of Chandrngupta II Vikramaditya 
of the Gupta d.vnasty. Tradition says that lie was one of the nine gems 
of his court and there is no doubt that his genius was appreciated and lie 
met with full recognition during his life. He was among the fortunate 
whom life treated as a cheiished son and who experienced its beauty and 
tenderness more than Its harsh and rough edges. His writings betray this 
love of life and a passion for nature’s beauty. 

One of Kalidasa’s long jioems is the Mc ghaduta , the Cloud Messenger. 
A lover, made captive and separated froniTiis beloved, asks a cloud, during 
the rainy season, to carry his message of desperate longing to her. To 
tills poem and to Kalidilsa, the American scholar Ryder has paid a splendid 
tribute. He refers to the two parts of the poem and says : ‘ The former 
half is a desciiption of external nature, yet interwoven ivith human 
feeling; the latter half is a picture of a human heart, yet the picture 
is framed in natural beauty. So exquisitely is the thing done that none 
can say nliicli half is superior. Of those who read this perfect poem in 
the original text, some are moved by the one, some by the other. K^idSsa 
understood in the fifth century what Europe did not learn until the 
nineteenth, and even now comprehends only imperfectly, that the w'orld 
was not made for man, that man reaches liis full stature only as he realizes 
the dignity and wortli of life that is not human. That Kalidasa seized 
this truth is a magnificent tribute to his intellectual power, a quality quite 
as necessary to great poetry as perfection of form. Poetical fluency is not 
rare ; intellectual grasp is not very uncommon ; but the combination has 
not been found perhaps more than a dozen times since tlie world began. 
Because he possessed this harmonious combination, Kalidasa ranks not with 
Anacreon and Horace and Shelley but with Sophocles, Virgil, Milton.’ 

Probably long before Kalidasa, another famous play was produced — 
Shudraka’s MrichhakatiUa or The Clay Carl, a tender, rather artificial play, 
and yet witli a reality which moves us and gives us a glimpse into the mind 
and civilization of the daj% About 400 A.C., also during the reign of 
Chandragupta II, yet another notable play was produced ;^yisliuka-datta’s^ 
Mndim-Rakshasa or The Signet Ring. This is a purely political play wntli no 
love motive or story from mythology. It deals with the times of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya and his chief minister Chanakya, the author of the Artha- 
shustra, is the hero. In some ways it is a remarkably topical play today. 

Harsha, the King, who established a new empire early in the seventh 
centurj- A.C., was also a playwright and we have three plaj's written by 
him. About 700 A.C. there lived BhavabliTIti, another shining star in 
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Sanskrit literature. He does not j'ield himself easil.v to translation for 
Ins beauty is chiefly of language, but he is very popular in India and only 
Kalidasa has precedence over him. Wilson, who used to be professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford Unhersity, has said of these two: ‘ It is impossible 
to conceive language so beautifully musical, or so magnificently grand, as 
that of the verses of Bhavabhliti and Kalidasa.’ 

The stream of Sanskrit drama continued to flon for centuries but after 
Miirari, early in the ninth century, there is a marked decline in the quality. 
That decline and a progressive decay were becoming visible also in other 
forms of life’s activities. It has been suggested that this decline of the 
drama may be partly due to the lack of royal patronage during the 
Indo-Afghan and Moghul periods and the Islamic disapproval of the drama 
as an art-form, cliiefly because of its intimate association with the national 
religion. For this literary drama, apart from the popular aspects which 
continued, was highbrow and sophisticated and dependent on aristocratic 
patronage. But there is little substance in this argument though it is possible 
that political changes at the top had some indirect effect. As a matter 
of fact the decline of the Sanskrit drama is obvious long before those 
political changes took place. And even those changes were confined 
for some centuries to North India, and if this drama had any vitality left 
it could have continued its creative career in tlie South. The record of 
the Indo-Afghan, Turkish and Moghul rulers, apart from some brief 
puritanical periods, is one of definite encouragement of Indian culture, 
occasionally with variations and additions to it. Indian music was adopted 
as a whole and with enthusiasm by the Moslem courts and nobility and 
some of its greatest masters have been Moslems. Literature and poetry 
were also encouraged and among the noted poets in Hindi are Moslems. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, tlie ruler of Bijapur, wrote a treatise in Hindi on 
Indian music. Both Indian poetry and music were full of references to 
the Hindu gods and goddesses and yet they were accepted and the old 
allegories and metaphors continued. It might be said that except in regard 
to actual image-making no attempt was made by Moslem rulers, apart 
from a few exceptions, to suppress any art-form. 

The Sanskrit drama declined because much in India was declining in 
those days and the creative spirit was lessening. It declined long before 
the Afghans and Turks established themselves on the throne of Delhi. 
Subsequently Sanskrit had to compete to some extent as the learned 
language of the nobility with Persian, But one obvious reason appears to 
have been the ever-widening gap between the language of the Sanskrit 
drama and the languages of day-to-day life. By 1000 A.C. the popular 
spoken languages, out of which ouF modern languages have grown, were 
beginning to take literarj* forms. 

Yet, in spite of all this, it is astonishing how the Sanskrit drama 
continued to be produced right through the medieval period and up to 
recent times. In 1892 appeared a Sanskrit adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Manuscripts of old plays are continually 
being discovered. A list of these prepared by Professor Sylvain Levi in 1890 
contained 377 plays by 189 authors. A more recent list contains 650 plays. 
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The language of the old plays (of Kalidasa and others) is mixed — 
Sanskrit and one or more Prakrits, that is popular variations of Sanskiit; 
In the same play educated people speak in Sanskrit and oidinary 
uneducated folk, and usuall}’ women, though there are exceptions, in 
Prakrit. The poetical and lyrical passages, which abound, are in Sanskrit. 
This mixture probably brought the plays nearer to the average audience. 
It was a compromise between the literary language and the demands of 
a popular art. Yet, essentially, the old drama represents an aristociatic 
art meant for sophisticated audiences, usually royal courts and the like. 
Sylvain L^vi compares it, in some ways, to French tragedy which was 
cut off from the croud by the choice of its subjects and, turning away 
from real life, created a conventional societ.v. 

But apart from this high-class literary theatre, there has always been 
a popular theatre based on stories from Indian mj'thology and the epics, 
themes wellknown to the audience, and concerned more uith display than 
with any dramatic element. This was in the language of the people in 
each particular area and uas therefore confined to that area. Sanskrit 
plays, on the other hand, being in the all-India language of the educated, 
had an all-India vogue. 

These Sanskrit plays uere undoubtedly meant for acting and elaborate 
stage-directions are given, and rules for seating the audience. Unlike the 
practice in ancient Greece, actresses took part in the presentation. In both 
Greek and Sanskrit there is a sensitive awareness of nature and a feeling 
of being a part of that nature. There is a strong lyric element and poetry 
seems to be an integral part of life, full of meaning and significance. It was 
frequently recited. Reading the Greek drama one comes across many cus- 
toms and ways of tliouglit and life whicli suddenly remind one of old 
Indian customs. Nevertheless Greek drama is essentially different from the 
Sanskrit. 

The essential basis of the Greek drama is tragedy, the problem of e%il. 
Why does man suffer? Wliy is there evil in the world? The enigma of 
religion, of God, What a pitiful thing is man, child of a day, with his 
blind and aimless stri> ings against all-pou erful fate — ‘ The Law that 
abides and changes not, ages long . , Man must learn by suffering 
and, if he is fortunate, he will rise above his strhing: 


Happy lie, on the weary sen 
Who hatli fled the tempest and won the hn\eii. 

Happy whoso has risen, free, 

Abo\c his stri'ing. For strangely graven 
Is the art of life, tlint one and another 
In gold and power may outpass his brother. 

.\nd men in their millions float and flow 
And seethe with a million hopes ns leaven ; 

.'Vnd they win their Will, or they miss tlieir Will. 
-And the hopes are dead or are pined for still; 
But whoe\er can know, 

.As the long days go, 

That to Live is happy, hath found his Hca'en! 
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Man learns by suffering, he learns how to face life, but he learns, also 
that the ultimate mystery remains and he cannot find an answer to liis 
questions or solve the riddle of good and evil. 

There be many shapes of mystery; 

And many things God brings to be, 

Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for comcth not. 

And a path is there where no man thought.* ** 

There is nothing comparable to the power and majesty of Greek tragedy 
in Sanskrit. Indeed there is no tragedy at all for a tragic ending was not 
permitted. No such fundamental questions are discussed there for the 
commonly held patterns of religious faith were accepted by the dramatists. 
Among tirese were the doctrines of rebirth and cause and effect. Accident 
or evil without cause were ruled out for what happens now is the necessary 
result of some previous happening in a former life. There is no intervention 
of blind forces acting blindly against which man has to fight, though 
his struggles are of no avail. The philosophers and the thinkers were not 
satisfied by these simple explanations and they were continually going 
behind them in their search for final causes and fuller explanations. But 
hfe was generally governed by these beliefs and the dramatists did not 
challenge them. The plays and Sanskrit poetry* in general were in full 
accord with the Indian spirit and there are few traces of any rebellion 
against it. The rules laid down for dramatic writing were strict and it 
was not easy to break them. Yet there is no meek submission to fate; 
the hero is alway'S a man of courage who faces all hazards. ‘ The ignor- 
ant "rely on Providence,’ says ChiTnakya contemptuously in the Mudra- 
Bahshnstt ; they look to the stars for help instead of relying on themselves. 
Some artificiality creeps in : the hero is always the hero, the villain almost 
always acts villainously ; there are few intermediate shades. 

Yet there are powerful dramatic situations and moving scenes and a 
background of life which seems like a picture in a dream, real and yet 
unreal, all woven together by a poet’s fancy in magnificent language. It 
almost seems, though it may not have been so, that life in India was 
more peaceful, rnore stable then, as if it had discovered its roots and 
found answer to its questions. It flows along serenely and even strong 
winds and passing storms ruffle its surface only. There is nothing like the 
fierce tempests of Greek tragedy. But it is very human and there is an 
aesthetic harmony and a logical unity about it. The Ndtaka, the Indian 
drama, says Sylvain Levi, still remains the happiest invention of the Indian 
genius. 

Professor A. Berrie{lale Keith says also that ‘ The Sanskrit drama may 
legitimately be regarded as the highest product of Indian poetry, and 
as summing up in itself the final conception of literary art achieved by 


* These _ bco quotations arc from Professor Qitbcrt ihirray’s Uansiaiioiis 

** from ‘ The Baeehac ’ onri the second finm 
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the very self-conscious cieators of Indian literature. . . . The Brahmin, 
in Act, much abused as he has been in this as in other matters, was the 
source of the intellectual distinction of India. As he produced Indian 
philosophy, so by another effort of his intellect he evolved the subtle and 
effective form of the drama.’ 

An English translation of Shudraka’s Mrichhakatiha was staged in 
New York in 1924. Mr Joseph Wood Krutch, the dramatic critic of the 
Nation, wrote of it as follows: “Here, if anywhere, the spectator will 
be able to see a genuine e.vample of that ‘ pure art theatre ’ of which 
theorists talk, and here, too, he will be led to meditate upon that real 
wisdom of the East which lies not in esoteric doctrine but in a tenderness 
far deeper and truer than that of the traditional Christianity whicli has 
been so thoroughly corrupted by the hard righteousness of Hebraism. 
.... A play wholly artificial yet profoundly moving because it is not 
realistic but real .... Whoever the author may have been, and whether 
he lived in the fourth century or the eighth, he was a man good and wise 
with the goodness and wisdom which come not from the lips or the 
smoothly flowing pen of the moralist but from the heart. An exquisite 
sympathy with the fresh beauty of youth and love tempered his serenity, 
and he was old enough to understand that light-hearted story of ingenious 
complication could be made the vehicle of tender humanity and confident 
goodness .... Such a play can be produced only by a civilization which 
has reached stability ; when a civilization has thought its way through all 
the problems it faces, it must come to rest upon something calm and 
naive like this. Macbeth and Othello, however great and stirring they 
might be, are barbarous heroes because the passionate tumult of 
Shakespeare is the tumult produced by the conflict between a newly 
awakened sensibility and a series of ethical concepts inherited from the 
savage age. The realistic drama of our own time is a product of a like 
confusion ; but when problems are settled, and when passions are reconciled 
with the decisions of an intellect, then form alone remains .... No- 
where in our European past do we find, this side the classics, a work more 
completely civilized.”* 


9 :THE VITALITY AND PEKSISTENCE 
OF SANSKRIT 

Sanskrit is a language amazingly rich, efflorescent, full of luxuriant growth 
of all kinds, and yet precise and stficUy keeping within the framework 
of grammar which Panini laid down two thousand six hundred j'ears ago. 
It spread out, added to its richness, became fuller and more ornate, but 


* I hate taken this long guofattan from Jl. S, Pandit’s preface to his transla- 
tion of the MudriT-Bukshasa. This translation contains many interesting notes 
and appendices. I hate fregnenthj consulted Sylvain Lid’s ‘ he Theatre Indien ’ 
(Palis: 1S90) and A, Bcrricdalc Keith’s ‘ The Sanshrit Drama ’ (Oxford, 19Si) 
and some quotations hate been taken from these Uco hooks. 
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iilways it stuck to its original roots. In the years of the decline of Sanskrit 
literature, it lost some of its power and simplicity of style and became 
involved in highly complex" foims and elaborate similes and metaphois. 
The grammatical rule which enabled words to be joined together became 
in the hands of the epigoni a mere device to show off their cleverness 
by combining whole strings of words running into many lines. 

Sir William Jones observed as long ago as ITS-t: ‘The Sanskrit 
language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; more 
perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely 
refined than either : .vet bearing to both of them a “stronger affinitj^, Tioth 
in 5ie roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly 
have been produced by accident ; so strong indeed, that no philologer could 
examine them all ■without believing them to have sprung from some 
common source which perhaps no longer exists . . . .' 

William Jones was followed by man)* other European scholars, English, 
French, German and others, who studied Sanskrit and laid the foundations 
of a new science — comparative philology. German scholarship forged ahead 
in this new domain and it is to these German scliolars of the nineteenth 
century that the greatest credit must go for research in Sanskrit. 
Practically every German university had a Sanskrit department with one 
or two professors in charge of it. Indian scholarship, whicli was 
considerable, was of the old style, uncritical and seldom acquainted with 
foreign classical languages, except Arabic and Persian. A new type of 
scholarship arose in India under European inspiration, and many Indians 
went to Europe (usuall)* to Germany) to train tliemselves in the new 
methods of researcli and altical and comparative study. These Indians 
had an advantage over the Europeans, and yet there ivas a disadvantage 
also. The disadvantage was due to certain preconceived notions, inherited 
beliefs and traditions, whicli came in the wa)* of dispassionate criticism. 
The advantage, and it was great, was the capacity to enter into the spirit 
of the writing, to picture the environment in whicli it grew and thus to be 
more in tune with it. 

A language is jomething infinitely greater than grammar and philology. 
iF'is the poetic testament of the genius of a race and a culture, and the 
living embodiment of the thoughts and fancies that have moulded them. 
Words change their meanings from age to age and old ideas transform 
themselves into new, often keeping their old attire. It is difficult to 
capture the meaning, much less the spirit, of an old word or phrase. 
Some kind of a romantic and poetical approach is necessary if we are 
to have a glimpse into that old meaning and into the minds of those who 
used the language in former dajs. The richer and more abundant the 
language, the greater the difficulty. Sanskrit, like other classical languages, 
is full of ^\o^ds which have not only poetic beauty but a deep significance, a 
host of associated ideas, whicli cannot be translated into a language foreign 
in spirit and outlook. Even its’ grammar, its philosophy have a strong poetic 
content ; one of its old dictionaries is in poetic form. 

It is no easy matter even for those of us who have studied Sanskrit to 
enter into the spirit of this ancient tongue and to live again in its world 

9 
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of long ago. Yet we may do so to a small extent for e are the inheritors of 
old traditions and that old world still clings to our fancies. One modern 
languages in India are children of Sanskrit and to it owe most of their 
vocabulary and their forms of expression. Many jich and significant woids 
in Sanskrit poetrj’ and philosophy, untranslatable in foreign' languages, 
hre still” bring' parts of our popular languages. And Sanskrit itself, 
though long dead as a language "of the people, has still an astonishing 
vitality. But for foreigneis, however learned, the difficulties become greater". 
Unfortunately scholars and learned men are seldom poets, and it is the 
scholar-poet who is required to interpret a language. From these scholars 
we usually get, as M. Barth has pointed out, ‘ traductions infideles a force 
d’etre litterales.’ 

So while the study of comparative philology has progressed and much 
research work has been done in Sanskrit, it is rather barren and sterile 
from tile point of view of a poetic and romantic approach to this language. 
There is liardl}- any translation in English or any other foreign language 
from the Sanskrit which can be called worthy or just to the original. Both 
Indians and foreigners have foiled in this work for dilferent reasons. That 
is a great pit}' and the world misses something that is full of beauty and 
imagination and deep thinking, something that is not merely the heritage 
of India but should be the heritage of the human race. 

The hard discipline, reverent approach and insight of the English 
translators of the Authorized Version of the Bible, not only produced a 
noble book, but gave to the English language strength and dignity. 
Generations of European scholars and poets have laboured lovingly over 
Greek and Latin classics and produced fine translations in various 
European languages. And so even common folk can share to some e.xtent 
in those cultures and, in their drab lives, have glimpses of truth and 
loveliness. Unfortunately this w’ork has yet to be done with the Sanskrit 
classics. When it will be done, or whether it will be done at all, I do 
not know. Our scliolars grow in numbers and grow in scholarship and 
we have our poet-s too; but between the two there is a wide and ever- 
growing gap. Our creative tendencies are turned in a different direction, 
and the many demands that the world of today makes upon us hardl.r 
give us time for the leisured study of the classics. Especially in India we 
Iiave to look another way and make up for long lost time ; we have been 
too much immersed in the classics in the past, and because we lost our 
own creative Instincts, we ceased to be inspired even by those classic wdiicli 
we claimed to cherish so much. Translations, I suppose, from the Indian 
classics w’ill continue to appear and scholars w ill see to it that the Sanskrit 
w'ords and names are properly spelt and have all the necessary diacritical 
marks, and there are plenty of notes and explanations and comparisons; 
there will be everything, in fact, literally and conscientiously rendered, 
only the living spirit will be missing. Wliat w’as a thing of life and joy, 
so lovely and musical and full of imaginative daring, will become old and 
flat and -stale, with neither youth nor beauty, but with only tlie dust of 
tlie scholar’s study and the smell of midnight oil. 

For how long Sanskrit has been a dead language, in the sense of not 
9n 
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being popularly spoken, I do not know. Even in the days of Kalidasa 
it was not tlie people’s language, though it was the language of educated 
jieople throughout India. So it continued for centuries and even spread 
to the Indian colonies in South-East Asia and Central Asia. There are 
records of regular Sanskrit recitations, and possibly plays also, in Cambodia 
in the seventh century A.C. Sanskrit is still used for some ceremonial 
purposes in Thailand (Siam). In India the vitalitj’- of Sanskrit has been 
amajung. When the Afghan rulers had established themselves on the 
throne of Delhi, about the beginning of the thirteenth century, Persian 
became the court language over the greater part of India and, gradually, 
many educated people took to it in preference to Sanskrit. The popular 
languages also grew and developed literary forms. Yet in spite of ail .this 
Sanskrit continued, though it declined in qualitj'. Speaking at the Oriental 
Conference held in 1937 at Trivandrum, over which he presided. Dr F. F. 
Thomas pointed out uhat a great unifying force Sanskrit had been in 
India and how widespread its use still was. He actually suggested that a 
simple form of Sanskrit, a kind of Basic Sanskrit, should be encouraged 
as a common all-India language today 1 He quoted, agreeing with him, 
what Max JIuller had said previously : ‘ Such is the marvellous continuity 
between the past and the present in India, that in spite of repeated social 
convidsions, religious reforms, and foreign invasions, Sanskrit may be said 
to be still the only language spoken over the whole extent of that vast 
country .... Even at the present moment, after a century of English 
rule and English teaching, I believe that Sanskrit is more widely understood 
in India than Latin uas in Europe at the time of Dante.’ 

I have no idea of tiie number of people who understood Latin in the 
Europe of Dante’s time; nor do I know how many understand Sanskrit 
in India today. But the number of these latter is still large, especially in 
the Soutli. Simple spoken Sanskrit is not very difficult to follow for those 
who know ■well any of the present-day Indo-Aryan languages — Flindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujrati, etc. Even present-day Urdu, itself wholly an 
Indo-Aryan language, probably contains 80% words derived from Sanskrit. 
It is often difficult to say whether a word has come from Persian or 
Sanskrit, as the root words in both of these languages are alike. Curiously 
enough the Dravidian languages of the South, though entirely different 
in origin, have borrowed and adopted such masses of words from the 
Sanskrit tliat nearly half their vocabulary is verj’ nearly allied to Sanskrit. 

Books in Sanskrit on a variefy of subjects, including dramatic works, 
continued to be written throughout the medieval period and right up to 
modern times. Indeed such books still appear from time to time, and 
so do Sanskrit magazines. The standard is not high and they do not add 
anything of value to Sanskrit literature. But the surprising thing is that 
this hold of Sanskrit should continue in this way throughout this long 
period. Sometimes public gatherings are still addressed in Sanskrit, though 
naturally the audiences are more or less select. \ 

This continued use of Sanskrit has undoubtedly prevented the normal 
growth of the modern Indian languages. The educated intellecfyals looked 
upon them as vulgar tongues not suited to any creative or learned work. 
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■which was ^^■itten in Sanskrit, or later not infrequently in Persian. In 
spite of this handicap the great provincial languages gradually took shape 
in the course of centuries, developed literary forms, and built up their 
literatures. 

It is interesting to note that in modem Thailand when the need arose 
for new technical, stuentific and governmental terms, many of these nere 
adapted from Sanskrit. 

> The ancient Indians attached a great deal of importance to sound and 
I hence their -writing, poetry or prose, had a rhythmic and musical qualiti’. 
^Special efforts -n’ere made to ensure the correct enunciation of words and 
elaborate rules were laid down for tliis purpose. This became all the more 
necessary as, in the old days, teaching was oral and whole books verc 
committed to memory and thus handed down from generation to 
generation. The significance attached to the sound of words led to attempts 
to co-ordinate the sense mth the sound, resulting sometimes in delightful 
combinations, and at other times in crude and artificial mixtures. 
E. H. Johnstone has written about this : ‘ The classical poets of India 
have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to which the literatures of 
other countries afford few parallels, and their delicate cotobinatons are 
a source of never-failing joy. Some of them, however, are inclined to 
attempt to match the sense with the sound in a way that is decidedly 
lacking in subtlety, and they have perpetrated real atrocities in the manu- 
facture of verses •with a limited number of consonants or even only one.’* 

Recitations from the Vedas, even in the present day, are done 
according to the precise rules for enunciation laid doivn in ancient times. 

The modern Indian languages descended from the Sanskrit, and therefore 
called Indo-Aryan languages, are: Hindi-Urdu, Bengali, Marathi, 
Gujrnti, Onya, Assamese, Rajasthani (a variation of Hindi), Punjabi, 
Sindlii, Paslito and Kashmiri. The Dravidion languages are : Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese and Malayalam. Tliese fifteen languages cover the whole of India 
and, of these, Hindi, with its variation Urdu, is by far the most -widespread 
and is understood even where it is not spoken. Apart from these, there 
are only some dialects and some undeveloped languages spoken, in very 
limited areas, by some backward hill and forest tribes. The oft-repeated 
story of India having five hundred or more languages is a fiction of the 
philologist’s and the census commissioner’s mind, who note do^vn every 
variation in dialect and every petty hill-tongue on the Assam-Bengal 
frontier with Burma as a separate language, although sometimes it is spoken 
only by a few hundred or a few thousand persons, hlost of these so-called 
hundreds of languages are confined to this eastern frontier of India and 
to the eastern border tracts of Burma. According to the method adopted 
by census commissioners, Europe has hundreds of languages and Germany 
was, I think, listed as having about sixty. 

The real language question in India has nothing to do with this variety. 
It is practically confined to Hindi-Urdu, one language with two literary 


*Proa B. H, Johnstone’s tronslatfon of Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita (Lahore, 
1936). 
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forms and two scripts. As spoken there is hardly any difference ; as ■written, 
especially in literary style, the gap widens. Attempts have been, and are 
being, made to lessen this gap and develop a common form, which is 
usually styled Hindustani. This is developing into a common language 
understood all over India. 

Pashto, one of the Indo-Aryan languages derived from Sanskrit, is the 
popular language in the North-West Frontier Province as well as in 
Afghanistan. It has been influenced more than any of our other languages, 
by Persian. This frontier area has in the past produced a succession of 
brilliant thinkers, scholars and grammarians in Sanskrit. 

The language of Ceylon is Singhalese. This is also an Indo-Aryan 
language derived directly from Sanskrit. The Singhalese people have not 
only got their religion, Buddhism, from India, but are raciallj' and 
linguistically akin to Indians. 

Sanskrit, it is now well recognized, is allied to the European classical 
and modern languages. Even the Slavonic languages have many common 
forms and roots with Sanskrit. The nearest approach to Sanskrit in Europe 
is made by the Litbuanian language. 


10: BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 

Buddh\, it is said, used the popular language of the area he lived in, 
which was a Prakrit, a derivative of Sanskrit. He must have known Sanskrit, 
of course, but he preferred to speak in the popular tongue so as to reach 
the people. From this Prakrit developed the Pali language of the early 
Buddhist scriptures. Buddha’s dialogues and other accounts and discussions 
were recorded in Pali long after his death, and tliese form the basis of 
Buddhism in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, where the Hinayuna form of 
Buddhism prevails. 

Some hundreds of years after Buddha there was a revival of Sanskrit 
in India and Buddhist scholars ■wrote their philosophical and other works in 
Sanskrit, Ashvaghosa’s writings and plays (the earliest plays we have), 
wliicli are meant to be propaganda for Buddhism, are in Sanskrit. These 
Sanskrit writings of Buddhist scliolars in India went to China, Japan, Tibet 
and Central Asia, where the Mahuyana form of Buddhism prevailed. 

Tlie age which gave birth to the Buddha had been one of tremendous 
mental ferment and philosophic inquiry in India. And not in India only 
for that was the age of Lao-tze and Confucius, of Zoroaster and Pythagoras. 
In India it gave rise tolmaterialism as well as to'the Bliagavad Gita, 'to 
Buddhism and Jainism, and to many other currents of thought whicli were 
subsequently to consolidate themselves in the various systems of Indian 
philosophy. There were different strata of thought, one leading to another, 
and sometimes overlapping eacli other. Different schools of philosophy 
developed side by side with Buddhism, and Buddliism itself had schisms 
leadmg to the formation of different schools of thought. The philosophic 
spirit gradually declined giving place to scholasticism and polemical 
controversy. _ -s.- ' 
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Buddha had repeatedly \\arned his people ^against learned controversy 
ovOT metaphysical problems. ‘ Whereof one cannot speak thereof one must 
be silent,’ he is reported to have said. Truth was to be found in life itself 
and not in argument about matters outside the scope of life and therefore 
beyond the ken of the human intellect. He emphasized the ethical aspects 
of life and evidently felt that these suffered and were neglected because of 
a preoccupation with metaphysical subtleties. Early Buddhism reflected to 
some extent this philosophic and rational spirit of the Buddha, and its 
inquiries were based on experience. In the world of experience the concept 
of pure being could not be grasped and was therefore put aside ; so also 
the idea of a Creator God, which was a presumption not capable of logical 
proof. Nevertheless the experience remained and was real enough in a 
sense; what could this be except a mere flux of becoming, ever changing 
into something else? So these intermediate degrees of reality were recognized 
and further inquiry proceeded on these lines on a psychological basis. 

Buddha, rebel as he was, hardly cut himself off from the ancient faith 
of the land, Mrs Rhys Davids says that : ‘ Gautama was born and brought 
up and lived and died as a Hindu .... There was not much in the 
metaphysics and principles of Gautama which cannot be found in one or 
other of the orthodox systems, and a great deal of his morality could be 
I \ matched from earlier or later Hindu books. Such originality as Gautama 
\ ' possessed lay in the way in which he adapted, enlarged, ennobled and 
systematized that which had already been well said by others ; in the way 
in which he carried out to their logical conclusion principles of equity and 
justice already acknowledged by some of the most prominent Hindu 
thinkers. The difference between him and other teachers lay chiefly in his 
deep earnestness and in his_ broad public spirit of philanthropy.’ ^ 

Yet Buddha had sown the seeds of revolt against the conventional 
practice of the religion of his day._ It was not his theory or philosophy that 
was objected to — for every conceivable philosophy could be advocated within 
the fold of orthodox belief so long as it remained a theory — but the 
interference with the social life and organization of the people. The old 
system was free and flexible in thought, allowing for every variety of 
opinion, but in practice it was rigid and nonconformity with practice was 
not approved. So, inevitably, Buddhism tended to break away from the 
old faith, and, after Buddha’s death, the breacli Avidened. 

With the decline of early Buddhism, the Mahayana form developed, the 
older form being knoivn as the Hinayana. It was in this Mah3}ana that 
Buddha was made into a god and devotion to him as a personal god 
developed. The Buddha image also appeared from the Grecian north-west. 
About the same time there was a revival of Brahminism in India and 
of Sanskrit scholarship. Between the Hinayana and the Maliayuna there 
was bitter controversy and the debate and opposition to each other 
has continued throughout subsequent history. The HinaySna countries 
(Ceylon, Burma, Siam) even now lather look down upon the Buddhism 
that prevails in China and Japan, and I suppose this feeling is reciprocated. 


* This f/tiofation, as tccll as inticb else, is taken from Sir S. Radhahrishnan 
‘ Indian Philosophy.’ (George Allen and Unicin, London, J940.) 
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WlijJe the Hinayjina adhered, in some measrae, to the ancient purity 
of doctrine and circumscribed it in a Pali Canon, the JlahaySna spread 
out in every direction, tolerating almost every thing and adapting itself 
to eacli country’s distinctive outlook. In India it began to approach the 
popular religion; in each of the other countries — China and Japan and 
Tibet — ^it liad a separate development. Some of the greatest of the early 
Buddhist thinkers moved awav from the agnostic attitude which Buddlia 
had taken up in regard to the existence of the soul and denied it complete- 
ly. Among a galaxy of men of remarkable intellect, |sagariuna stands out 
us one of the greatest minds that India has produced. He lived during 
Kauishka^ reign, about the beginning of the Christian era, and'he Vras ' 
cliiedy responsible ToF'Kmuliatin^fKe'Silahayirna doctrin^. The power 
and daring of his thought are remarkable and he is not afraid of arriving 
at conclusions whicli to most people must have appeared as scandalous and 
shocking. With a ruthless logic'he pursues his argument till it leads him 
to deny even what he believed in. Thought cannot know itself and cannot 
go outside itself or know another. There is no God apart from the universe, 
and no universe apart from God, and both ore equally appearances. And 
so he goes on till there is nothing left, no distinction between truth 
and error, no possibility of understanding or of misunderstanding an3dhing, 
for how can anyone misunderstand the nnreal? Nothing is real. The world 
has only a phenomenal existence; it is Just an ideal sj'stem of qualities 
and relations, in which we believe but wiucli we cannot intelligibly explain. 
Yet behind all this experience he hints at something — the Absolute — wliicli 
is beyond the capacity’ of our thinking, for in the very process of thought it 
becomes something relative.'^ 

This Absolute is often referred to in Buddhist philosophy as ShlTtiyaid 
■or nothingness (Shrrnya is the word for the zero mark) yet it is something 
very different from our conception of vacancy or nothingness .t In our 


_ * Professor Th. TseherhaisUtj of the ^carfemj; of sciences o; tfic U.S.S.R., 
in nis boo/c ‘The Conception of Buddhist Nircmia' (Leningrad, 1037) suggests 
that Aagar}u»a shoidd bo placed ‘ among the great phitosoplicrs of liuinonitw.’ 

twndcr/ul ' irhick never ceoscs fo be ‘ infcrcstma* hold, 
oayung, someUmes seemingly arrogant.' He compares Nagarjuna's ciexos xcith 
iUosc of Bradley and ncgcl: ‘ t’erg remarkobte arc then the coincidences 
betuecn Aagnrjiiims ncgafitisni and the condemnation by Mr Bradley of 
almost ecery_ conception of the cccryday world; things and qualities, relations, 
space and time, change, tousafion, inofioii, flic Self. Prom the Indian stand- 
milt Bradlep can be characterised os a gcnninc^tiidhyamika. Bat abocc all 

greater 'jamifjr'^fikciicss between 
the dialectical method of llcgcl and Aagor/uiia's diolcctics.’ 

Ischerbntsky points out certain rescmbronccs between some of the Buddhist 

onfkok of Modern science, cspccialh the con- 
tipfion 0 / the final condition of the universe according to the law of cnfroni;. 

/lory. When the educational authorities of the newly 
y ‘"7 »a ihc V.S.S.R. started mi anti 

ctiTTf emphasized that modem science takes a inafcrinlisfic 

vZai^Lu .TTr-- of that republic, who were 

wtknnwn In j Vomphlct, pointing out that materialism teas not 

miSstL Se^ '^oceloped a 

teko is n_u authority on the subject, hating ucrsonalfy 

^hittiran Is n’?at,V/7* funguages incftirfing Tibcfnii, soys tha't 

. < rcMttdu, £vcTi/thmg hctnff relative interffcjiciulcnt )io 3 no 
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world o£ experience we have to call it nothingness for there is no other 
word for it, but in terms of metaphysical reality it means something 
transcendent and immanent in all things. Says a famous Buddhist scholar : 

‘ It is on account of Shlinyafa that everything becomes possible, witliout 
it nothing in the world is possible.* 

All tliis shows where metaphysics leads to and how wise was Buddha’s 
warning against such speculations. Yet the human mind refuses to 
imprison itself and continues to reach out for that fruit of knowledge 
which it well knows is beyond reacli. Metaphysics developed__in Buddhist 
philosophy but the method was based on a psychological appioach. Again 
it is surprising to find the insight into the psychological states of the 
mind. The subconscious self of modern psychology is clearly envisaged 
and discussed. An extraordinarj- passage in one of the old books has been 
pointed out to me. This reminds one in a way of the Oedipus Complex 
theory, though the approach is wholly different.'*‘ 

Four definite schools of philosophj' developed in Buddhism, two of these 
belonged to the Hinayana branch, and two to the Mahayana. All these 
Buddhist systems of philosophy have their origin in tlic Upantshads but 
they do not accept the authoritj' of the Vedas, It is this denial of the 
T’cdns that distinguishes them from the so-called Hindu systems of 
philosophy which developed about the same time. These latter while 
accepting the Vedas generally and, in a sense, paying formal obeisance 
to them, do not consider them as infallible, and indeed go their own 
way without mucli regard for tliem. As the Vedas and the Vpanishads 
spoke with many voices, it was always possible for subsequent thinkers 
to emphasize one aspect rather than the others, and to build their system 
on this foundation. 

Professor Radhakrislinnn thus describes the logical movement of 
Buddhist thought as it found expression in the four schools. It begins 
with a dualistic metaiilysics looking upon knowledge as a direct awareness 
of objects. In the next stage, ideas are made the media through which 
reality is apprehended, thus raising a screen between mind and tilings. 
These two stages represent the Hinayana schools. The Mahayana schools 
went further and abolished the things behind the images and reduced all 
experience to a series of ideas in their mind. The ideas of relativity 
and the subconscious self come in. In the last stage— -this was Nagarjuna's 
Mudhyamiha philosophy or the Middle Way — mind itself is dissolved into 

ahsolutcmss hy itself. Hence it is shunja On the other hand, thcic is something 
entirely beyond the phenomenal world, but comprising it, which might be con- 
sidered the Absohie, this cannot 6c conceived or described in tenns of the finite 
and phenomenal world and hence it is referred to as tatlinta or thatness, siichness. 
This Absolute has also been called shtinyatu. 

* This occurs in Vastibandhit’s Ablndharmakosa, which was written in the 
early fifth century A.G. collecting previous views and traditions. The original 
in Sanskrit has been lost. But Chinese and Tibetan translations exist. The 
Chinese translation is by the famous Chinese pilgrim to India, Hsuan-isang. 
From this Chinese translation a French translation has been made (Paris- 
Loutain, 1920). Hy colleague and companion in detention, Acharya Harcndra 
Dev, has been translating this hook from the French into Hindi and English 
and he pointed out this passage to me. It is in the 3rd chapter, p. 150, 
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mere idea, leaving us with loose units of ideas and perceptions about 
■which we can say nothing definite. 

Thus Ave arrive finally at airy nothing, or something that is so difficidt 
to grasp for our finite minds that it cannot be described or defined. The 
most we can say is that it is some kind of consciousness — vijndna as it 
is called. 

In spite of this conclusion arrived at by psychological and metaphysical 
analj’sis Avhich ultimately reduces the conception of the invisible Avorld 
or the absolute to pure consciousness, and thus to nothing, so far as 
Ave can use or comprehend AA’ords, it is emphasized that ethical relations 
haA e a definite a alue in our finite AA’orld. So in our Ua'cs and in our human 
relations Aie have to conform to ethics and live the good life. To that 
life and to this phenomenal Aiorld Ave can and should apply reason and 
knoAvledge and experience. The infinite, or Avhatever it may be called, 
lies someAihere in the bej'ond and to it therefore these cannot be 
applied. 


11 : EFFECT OF BUDDHISM ON HINDUISM 

What Avas the effect of Buddha’s teachings on the old Aryan religion 
and the popular beliefs that prevailed in India? There can be no doubt 
that they produced poAierful and permanent effects on many aspects of 
religious and national life. Buddha may not have thought of himself as 
the founder of a neiv religion; probably he looked upon himself as a 
reformer only. But his dinamic personalitj* and his forceful messages 
attacking many social and religious practices ineA’itablj' led to conflict 
Aiith the entrenched priesthood. He did not claim to be an uprooter of 
the existing social order or economic system; he accepted their basic 
premises and only attacked the caiIs that had groAvn under them. 
Nevertheless he functioned, to some extent, as a social revolutionary and 
it was because of this that he angered the Brahmin class Avho were 
interested in the continuance of the existing social practices. There is 
nothing in Buddha’s teachings that cannot be reconciled Avith the A\ude- 
flung range of Hindu thought. But Avhen Brahmin supremacy Avas attacked 
it Avas a different matter. 

It is interesting to note that Buddhism first took root in Magadha, that 
pait of northern India AA'here Brahminism Avas Aveak. It spread gradually 
AA'est and north and many Brahmins also joined it. To begin Avith. 
it Avas essentially a linhatritia movement but Avith a popular appeal. 
Probably it A\as due to the Brahmins, Avho later joined it, that it developed 
more along philosophical and metaphysical lines. It may have been due 
also chiefly to the Brahmin-Buddhists that the MahaySna form dcA’cloped 
for, in some Avays, and notably in its catholic variety, this Avas more 
aliin to the varied foims of the existing Aryan faith. 

Buddhism influenced Indian life in a hundred ways, as it Avas bound 
to, for it must be remembered that it Avas a living, djmamic and widespread 
religion in India for over a thousand years. Even m the long yeai's of 
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its decline in .India, and when later it practically ceased to count as a 
separate religion here, much of it remained as a part of the Hindu faitli 
and in national waj-s of life and thought. Even though the religion as 
such was ultimately rejected bj' the people, the ineffaceable imprint of it 
remained and powerfully influenced the development of tlie race. This 
permanent effect had little to do with dogma or philosophic theory or 

1 religious belief. It was the ethical and social and practical idealism of 
Buddha and his religion that influenced our people and left their 
imperishable marks upon them, even as the ethical ideals of Christianitv 
affected Europe though it may not pay much attention to its dogmas, 
and as Islam’s human, social and practical approach influenced many people 
^\ilo were not attracted by its religious forms and beliefs. 

The Aryan faith in India was cssentiall}’ a national religion restricted 
to the land and the social caste structure it was developing emphasized 
this aspect of it. There were no missionat}' enterprises, no proselytization, 
no looking outside the frontiers of India. Within India it proceeded in 
its own unobtrusive and subconscious way and absorbed new-comers and 
old, often forming new castes out of them. This attitude to the outside 
world Mas natural for those days, for communications ivere difficult and 
the need for foreign contacts hardly arose. There Mere no doubt such 
contacts for trade and other purposes but they made no difference to 
India’s life and M'ays. The ocean of Indian life m'os a self-contained one, 
big and diverse enough to allow full play for its many currents, self- 
conscious and absorbed in itself, caring little for what happened beyond 
its boundaries. In the very lieart of this ocean burst forth a new spring, 
pouring out a fountain of fresh and limpid M'nter, M'liich ruffled the old 
surface and overfloM’ed, not caring at all for those old boundaries and 
barriers that man and nature had erected. In this fountain of Buddha’s 
teaching the appeal Mas to the nation but it was also to more than the 
nation. It was a universal call for the good life and it recognized no 
barriers of class or caste or nation. 

This M’as a novel approach for the India of his day. Ashoka was the 
first person to act upon it in a big way with his embassies to, and 
missionary activities in, foreign countries. India thus began to develop 
an awareness of the world, and probably it was largely this that led, in 
the early centuries of the Cliristian era, to vast colonial enterprises. These 
expeditions across the seas M'ere organized by Hindu rulers and they carried 
tlie Brahminical system and Aryan culture with tliem. This was an 
extraordinary development for a self-contained faith and culture which 
Mere gradually building up a mutually exclusive caste sj'stem. Only a 
powerful urge and something changing their basic outlook could have 
brought this about. That urge may have been due to many reasons, and 
most of all to trade and the needs of an expanding society, but the cliange 
in outlook was partly due to Buddhism and the foreign contacts it had 
brought about. Hinduism was dynamic enough and full of an overflowing 
enei'gy at the time, but it had previously not paid much attention to 
foreign countries. One of the effects of the iiniversalism of the neM' faith 
Mas to encourage this djmamic energy to flow out to distant countries. 
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Much of the ritualism and ceremonial associated with the Vedic, as 
M?eir as more popular forms of religion disappeared, pwrticularl^ animal 
sacrifices. The idea of non-violence, already present in the Fedos and 
Upanisbads, was emphasized by Buddhism and even more so by Jainism. 
There was a new respect for life and a kindness to animals. And always 
behind all this was the endeavour to lead the good life, the higher life. 

Buddha had denied the moral value of austere asceticism. But tlie^whple 
effect of his teaclung'was one of pessimism towards life^. This WM especially 
the Hinayana^^yiefvland even more so that of Jainism. There was an 
emphasis on other-:Worldliness, a desire for liberation, of freedom from 
the bmdens of the world. Sexual 'continence was encouraged and vege- 
tarianism mcreased. All ,th^e Jdeas^ were^ present in India before the 
Buddha but the emphasis was different. The jempliasis of the old Aryan 
ideal iras on' a full and all-rounded Irfe. The student stage was one of 
continence and discipline, the householder participated fully in life's 
activities and took sex as part of them. Then came a gradual withdrawal 
and a greater concentration on public service and individual improvement. 
Only the last stage of life, when old age had come, was that of sanyasa 
■or full withdrawal from, life’s normal work and attachments. 

Previously small groups of ascetically inclined people lived in forest 
settlements usually attracting students. With the coming of Buddhism 
huge monasteries and nunneries grew up everywliere and there was a 
regular flow of population towards them. The very name of the province 
of Bihar today is derived from Yihatxt, monastery, which indicates how 
full that huge area must have been of monasteries. Such monasteries were 
educational establishments also or were connected with scliools and 
sometimes witli universities. 

Not only India but the whole of Central Asia had large numbers of huge 
Buddhist monasteries. There was a famous one in Balkh, accommodating 
one thousand monks, of whicli we have many records. This was called 
yava-bihara, the New Monasterj*, which was persianized into Naubaliur. 

Why was it that Buddliism resulted in the grow’th of other-worldliness 
in India far more than in some otlier countries where it has flourished 
for long periods — in China, Japan and Burma? I do not know but I 
imagine that the national background of each country was strong enough 
to mould the religion according to each shape. China, for instance, had 
the powerful traditions derived from Confucius and Lao-tze and other 
philosophers. Then again, China and Japan adopted the Mabilyana form 
of Buddliism which was less pessimistic in its approach than Hina}‘3aa. 
India was also influenced by Jainism which was the most other-worldly 
and life-negating of all these doctrines and philosophies. 

Yet another very_ curious effect of Buddliism in India and on its social 
structure appears to have been one that was entirefr opposed to its whole 
outlook. This was in relation to caste, which it did not approve of though 
it accepted its original basis. 

The caste system in the time of the Buddha was flexible and had not 
developed the rigidity of later periods. More importance was attached to 
capacity, character and occupation than to birth. Buddha himself often 
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uses the term Brahmin as equivalent to an able, earnest and disciplined 
person. There is a famous story in the Chhandogya UpanUhad which 
shows us how' caste and sex relations were viewed then. 

This is the story of Satyaksma whose mother was Jabdla. Satyaksnia 
wanted to become a student of the sage Gautama (not the Buddha) and, 
as he was leaving his home, he asked his mother : ‘ Of what gotra (family 
or clan) am I ? ’ His mother said to him : ' I do not know, my child, 
of what family thou art. In my youth when I had to move about much 
hs a servant (waiting on the guests in my father’s house), I conceived 
thee. I do not know of what- familj' thou art, I was .Tabula b}' name, 
thou art Satyakama. Say that Ihoii art SatyakXTma Jabaln (that is, 
Satyakuma, the son of Jabalu). 

Satyakama then w’ent to Gautama and the sage asked him about his 
familj". He replied in the words of his mother. Thereupon the teacher 
said : ‘ No one but a true Brahmin would thus speak out. Go and 
fetch fuel, friend. I shall initiate you. You have not swerved from 
the truth.’ 

Probably at the time of the Buddha, the Brahmins weie the only more 
or less rigid caste. Tlie Kshatriyas or the ruling class were proud of their 
group and family traditions but, as a class, their doors were open for 
the incorporation of individuals or families who became rulers. For the 
rest most people were Vaishyas the agriculturists, an honoured calling. 
There were other occupational castes also. The so-called casteless 
people, the untouchables, appear to have been very few, probably 
some forest folk and some whose occupation was the disposal of dead 
bodies, etc. 

r The emphasis of Jainism and Buddhism on non-violence led to the tilling 
of the soil being considered a lowly occupation, for it often resulted in 

^ the destruction of animal life. This occupation, which had been the pride 
of the Indo-Aryans, went down in the scale of values in some parts of 
the country, in spite of its fundamental importance, and those wdio actualli-. 
tilled the land descended in the social scale. 

Thus Buddhism which was a revolt against priestcraft and ritualism 
and against the degradation of any human being and depriving him of 
the opportunities of growth and leading a higher life, unconsciously led 
to the degradation of vast numbers of tillers of the soil. It would be wrong 
to make Buddhism responsible for this, for it had no sucli effect elsewhere. 
There was something inherent in the caste system wiiicli took it in this 
direction. Jainism pushed it along that way because of its passionate 
attachment to non-violence — Buddhism also inadvertently helped in the 
process. 


12 : HOW DID HINDUISM ABSORB 

BUDDHISM IN INDIA? 

Eight or nine years ago, ^vhen I was in Paris, Andre Malraux put me 
a strange question at the very beginning of our conversation. What was 
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it, he asked me, that enabled Hinduism to push away oiganized Buddhism 
from India, without any major conflict, o\er a lliousand years ago? How 
did Hinduism succeed in absorbing, as it were, a great and widespread 
popular religion, without the usual wars of religion which disfigure the 
history of so many countries? What inner vitality or strength did Hinduism 
possess then which enabled it to perform this remarkable feat? And does 
India possess this inner vitality and strength today ? If so, then her free- 
dom and greatness were assured. 

The question was perhaps typical of a French intellectual who was also 
a man of action. And yet few persons in Europe or America would trouble 
themselves over sucli matters; they ivould be much too full of the 
problems of today. Those present-day world problems filled and tioubled 
Malrau'C also and with his powerful and analytical mind he sought light 
wherever he could find it in the past or, in the present — in thought, 
speech, writing or, best of all in action, in the game of life and 
death. 

For Malraux the question was obviously not just on academic one. He 
was full of it and he burst out with it as soon as we met. It was a 
question after my owm heart, or rather the kind of question that my own 
mind was frequently framing. But I had no satisfactory answer to it for 
him or for myself. There are answers and explanations enough, but they 
seem to miss the core of the problem. 

It is clear that tliere was no widespread or violent extcrminalion 
of Buddhism in India. Occasionally there were local troubles or conflicts 
between a Hindu ruler and the Buddhist Sangha, or organization of monks, 
which had grown powerful. These bad usually a political origin and they 
did not make any essential diffeience. It must also_ be remembered that 
Hinduism was at no time wholly displaced by Buddhism. Even when 
Buddhism was at its height in India, Hinduism was widely prevalent. 
Buddhism died a natural death in India, or rather it was a fading out 
wd a transformation into somethmg dse. ‘ India,’ says Keith, ‘ has a 
strange genius for convertng what it borrow's and assimilating it.’ Tf 
that is true of borrowings from abroad or from alien sources, stilFmore 
is it applicable to something that came out of its own mind and thought. 
Buddhism was not only entirely a product of India ; its philosophy was 
in line with pimious Indian thought and the philosophy of the Fedanto 
(the Upanishads), The Vpauidmds had eien ridiculed priestcraft and 
ritualism and minimized tlie importance of caste. 

Brahmimsm and ^Buddhism acted and reacted on eacli _other and in 
spite of their dialecti<al conflicts or^^because of them, approached nearer 
l^oth in the realm of philosophy and that of popular belief, 
especially approached Jhe_ Brahminicol^ system and forms. 
It was prepared to compromise with almost anything, so long as its ethical' 
background remained. Brabminism made of Buddha an avatar, a god. So 
did Buddhism. The MahSyana doctrine spread rapidl y b ut it lost in quality 
and distinctneness'^iliat it ^n^ monasteries~'bccaine* 

rich, cenfrfe of vested inteiests, and their discipline became lav. Magic 
and superstition crept into the popular forms of worship. There was a 
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progressive degeneration of Buddhism in India after the first millennium 
of its existence. Mrs Rhj^ Davids points out its diseased state during 
that period : ‘ Under the overpowering influence of these sickly 
imaginations the moral teachings of Gautama have been almost hid from 
^iew. The theories grew and flourished, each new step, each new hj'po- 
thesis demanded another; until the whole sky was filled with forgeries 
of the brain, and the nobler and simpler lessons of the founder of the 
religion were smothered beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical 
subtleties.’ 

This description might well apply to many of the ‘ sickly imaginings ’ 
and ‘ forgeries of the brain ’ which were afflicting Brahminism and its 
offshoots at that time. 

Buddhism had started at a time of social and spiritual revival and reform 
in India. It infused the breath of a new life in the people, it tapped 
new sources of popular strength and released new talent and capacity 
for leadership. Under the imperial patronage of Ashoka it spread rapidly 
and became the dominant religion of India. It spread also to other countries 
and there was a constant stream of learned Buddhist scholars going abroad 
from India and coming to India. This stream continued for many centuries. 
When the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien came to India in the fifth century A.C., 
a thousand years after Buddha, he saw that Buddhism was flourishing in 
its parent country. In the seventh century A.C. the still more famous 
pilgrim Hsuan-tsang (or Yuan-chwang) came to India and he witnessed 
signs of decay, although even then it was strong in some areas. Quite 
a large number of Buddhist scholars and monks gradually drifted from 
India to China. 

Meanwhile there had been a revival of Brahminism and a great cultural 
renaissance under the Imperial Guptas in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.C. This uas not anti-Buddhist in any uay but it certainly increased 
the importance and power of Brahminism, and it vas also a reaction 
against the other-worldliness of Buddhism. The later Guptas contended 
for long against Hun invasions and, though they drove them off ultimately, 
the country was weakened and a process of decay set in. There were 
several bright periods subsequent!}- and many remarkable men arose. But 
both Brahminism and Buddhism deteriorated and degrading practices greu 
up in them. It became difficult to distinguish the two. If Brahminism 
absorbed Buddhism, this process changed Brahminism also in many 
ways. 

In the eighth century Shankarachjrya, one of the greatest of India’s 
philosophers, started religious orders or maths for Hindu sanyasins or 
monks. This was an adoption of the old Bnddliist practice of the Sangha. 
Previously there had been no such organizations of sanyasins in 
Brahminism, although small groups of them existed. 

Some degraded forms of Buddhism continued in East Bengal and in 
Sind in the north-west. Otheru-ise Buddhism gradually vanished as a 
widespread religion from India. 


Tahcn from Hadhalrhhnan's ' Indian 'Philosophy.^ • 
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IS : THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPROACH 

Though one thought leads to another, eacli usually related to life's 
changing texture, and a logical movement of the human mind is sometimes 
discernible, I'et thoughts overlap and the new and the old run side by 
side, irreconcilable and ofttn contradicting each other. Even an individual’s 
mind is a bundle of contradictions and it is difficult to reconcile his actions 
with one another. A people, comprising all stages of cultural development, 
represent in themselves and in their thoughts, beliefs and activities, 
different ages of the past leading up to the present. Probably their activities 
may conform more to tlie social and cultural pattern of the present day, 
or else they would be stranded and isolated from life’s moving stream, 
but behind these activities lie primitive beliefs and unreasoned convictions. 
It is astonishing to find in countries industrially advanced, where every 
person automatically uses or takes advantage of the latest modern discovery 
or device, beliefs and set ideas which reason denies and intelligence cannot 
accept, A politician may of course succeed in his business without being 
a shining e.xample of reason or intelligence. A lawyer may be a brilliant 
advocate and jurist and yet be singularly ignorant of other matters. Even 

scientist, that tj^pical representative of the modern age, often forgets 
the method and outlook of science when he goes out of his study 
or laboratory. 

This is so even in regard to the problems that affect our daily lives 
in their material aspects. In philosophy and metaphysics the problems 
are more remote, less transient and less connected with our day’s routine. 
For most of us they are entirely beyond our grasp unless we undergo a 
rigid discipline and training of the mind. And yet all of us have some 
kind of philosophy of life, conscious or unconscious, if not thought out 
then inherited or accepted from others and considered as self-evident. 
Or we may seek refuge from tlie perils of thought in faith in some religious 
creed or dogma, or in national destiny, or in a vague and comforting 
humanitarianism. Often all these and others are present together, thoiigh 
witli little to connect them, and we develop split pereonalities, each 
functioning in its separate compartment. 

Probably there was more unitj' and harmony in the human personality 
ill the old days, though this was at a lower level than today, except for 
certain individuals who were obviously of a very high type. During this 
long age of transition, through which humanity has been passing, we have 
managed to break up that unity but have not so far succeeded in finding 
another. We cling still to the ways of dogmatic religion, adhere to outworn 
practices and beliefs, and yet talk and presume to live in terms of the 
scientific method. Perhaps science has been too narrow in its approach 
to life and has ignored many vital aspects of it and hence it could not 
provide a suitable basis for a new unity and harmonj'. Perhaps it is 
gradually broadening tliis basis now and we shall achieve a new harmony 
for the human personality on a much higher level than the previous one. 

But the problem is a more difficult and complex one now for it has 
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gro'vvn beyond the limits of the human personality. It was perhaps easier 
to develop some kind of a harmonious personality in the restricted spheres 
of ancient and medieval times. In that little world of town and village, 
with fixed concepts of social organization and behaviour, the individual 
and the group lived their self-contained lives, protected, as a rule, from 
outer storms. Today the sphere of even the individual has gro^vn world- 
wde and different concepts of social organization conflict with each other 
and behind them are different philosophies of life. A strong wind arising 
somewhere creates a cyclone in one place and an anti'Cyclone in another. 
So if harmony is to be achieved by the individual, it has to he supported 
by some kind of social harmony throughout the world. 

In India, far more so than elsewhere, the old concept of social 
organization and the philosophy of life underlying it have persisted, to 
some extent, to the present day. They could not have done so unless 
they had some virtue which stabilized society and made it conform to 
life’s conditions. And they would not have failed ultimately and become 
a drag and a hindrance, divorced from life, if the evil in them had not 
overcome that virtue. But, in any event, they cannot be considered today 
as isolated phenomena; they must be viewed in that world context and 
made to harmonize with it. 

‘ In India,’ says Havell, ‘ leligion is hardly a dogma, but a working 
hypothesis of human conduct, adopted to different stages of spiritual 
dwelopment and different conditions of life.’ A dogma might continue 
to be believed in, isolated from life, but a working hypothesis of human 
conduct must work and conform to life, or it obstructs life. The very 
roison d’etre of sucli a hypothesis is its workableness, its conformity to 
life and its capacity to adapt itself to changing conditions. So long as 
it can do so it serves its purpose and performs its allotted function. When 
it goes off at a tangent from the curve of life, loses contact with social 
needs, and tlie distance between it and life grows, it loses all its vitality 
and significance. 

Melaphi'sical theories and speculations deal not with the everchanging 
stuff of life but with the permanent reality behind it, if such exists. 
Hence they have a certain permanence which is not'affected by external 
changes. But, inevitably, they are the products of the environment in 
which they grow' and of the state of development of the human minds 
that conceived them. If their influence spieads they affect the general 
philosophy of life of a people. In India, philosophy, though in its higher 
reaches confined to the elect, has been more pervasive than elsewhere and 
has had a strong influence in moulding the national outlook and in 
de%'eloping a certain distinctive attitude of mind. 

Buddhist philosophy jilayed an important part in this process and, 
during the medieval period, Islam left its impress upon the national 
outlook, directly as well as indirectly, through the evolution of new sects 
which sought to bridge the gap between Hinduism and the Islamic social 
and religious structure. But, in the main, the dominating influence has 
been that of the six systems of Indian philosoph}’-, or darslianas, as they 
are called. Some of these systems were themselves gi'eatly affected by 
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Budd\»stt\\o\ight. All of thorn avo coosidered orthodox awd yet they \ary 
in tlieir approach and their conclusions, though they have many common 
ideas. There is jmlytheism, and theism with a personal God, and pure 
monism, and a system whicli ignores God altogether and bases itself on 
a theory of evolution. Tliere is hotli idealism and realism. The various 
facets of the complex and inclusive Indian mind are shown in their unity 
and diversity, hlax Muller drew attention to both these factors : 
‘ . the more have I become impressed with the truth .... that 

there is behind tlie variety of the six systems a common fund of what may 
be called national and popular philosophy .... from which each tlnnlier 
was allowed to draw for his own purposes.’ 

There is a common presumption in ail of them : that the universe is 
orderly and functions according to law, that there is a mighty rhythm 
about it. Some such presumption becomes necessary, for otherwise there 
could hardly be any S 3 'stem to e-xplain it. Though the law of causalit}', 
of cause and effect, functions, yet there is a measure of freedom to the 
individual to shape his own destiny. There is belief in rebirth and an 
emphasis on unseldsli love and disinterested activity. Logic and reason 
are relied upon and used effectively for argument, but it is recognized 
that often intuition is greater than either. The general argument proceeds 
on a rational basis, in so far as reason can be applied to matters often out- 
side its scope. Professor Keith has pointed out that ‘ The systems are indeed 
orthodox and admit the authoritj’ of the sacred scriptures, but they attack 
the problems of existence witl» human means, and scripture serves for 
all practical purposes but to lend sanctity to results whicli are achieved 
not only without its aid, but often in very dubious harmony with its 
tenets.’ 


It: THE .SIX SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

The early beginnings of the Indian systems of philosophy take us back 
to the pre-Buddhist era. They develop gradually, the Brahminical systems 
side by side with tlie Buddhist, often criticizing each other, often borrow- 
ing from one another. Before the beginning of the Christian era, six 
Brahminical systems had taken shape and crystallized themselves, out of 
the welter of many such systems. Each one of them represents an 
independent approach, a separate argument, and yet they were not isolat- 
ed from each other but rather parts of a larger plan. 

The six systems are known as (1) Nyaya, (2) Vaishesika, (3) Siimhhya, 
(“t) Yoga, (5) Mimamsa, and (6) Vemnla. 

The Nyaya method is analytic and logical. In fact A’yai/a means logic 
or the science of right reasoning. It is similar in man}’ ways to Aristotle’s 
syllogisms though tliere are also fundamental differences between the two. 
The principles underlying A’yai/o logic were accepted by all the other 
systems and, as a kind of mental discipline, Nyuya has been taught 
throughout the ancient and medieval periods and up to todaj’ in India’s 
schools and universities. Modern education in India has discarded it, hut 
10 
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wherever Sanskrit is taught in the old way, Nyaya is still an essential part 
of the curriculum. It was not onl}' considered an indispensable preparation 
for the study of philosophy, but a necessary mental training for everj* 
educated person. It has had at least as important a place in the old scheme 
of Indian education as Aristotle’s logic has had in European education. 

Tile method was of course very different fi-om the modern scientific 
method of objective investigation. Nevertheless it was critical and scientific 
in its own way, and, instead of relying on faith, tried to examine the 
objects of knowledge critically and to proceed step by step by methods 
of logical proof. There was some faith behind it, certain presumptions 
which were not capable of logical treatment. Having accepted some 
hypotheses the sj'slem was built up on tliosc foundations. It was presumed 
that there is a rhji:hm and unit}* in life and nature. There was belief 
in a personal God, in individual souls, and an atomic universe. The 
Individual was neither the soul alone nor the body, but the product of 
their union. Reality was supposed to be a complex of souls and nature. 

The Vaishesiha system resembles the Nyaya in many ways. It emphasizes 
the separateness of individual selves and objects and develops the atomic 
theory of the universe. The principle of dhnrtna, the moral law, is said 
to govern the universe and round this the whole system revolves. The 
lijTiothesis of a god is not clearly admitted. Between the NyTiya and 
Vaishesiha systems and early Buddhist philosophy there are many points 
of contact. On the whole they adopt a realistic approacli. 

The SUmkhya system, which Eapila (c. seventh century B.C.) is said 
to have shaped out of many early and pre-Buddhist currents of thought, 
is remarkable. According to Richard Garbe : ‘ In Kapila’s doctrine, for the 
first time in the history of tlie world, the complete independence and 
freedom of the human mind, its full confidence in its own powers, were 
exhibited.’ 

The Sdmhhyn became a well co-ordinated system after the rise of 
Buddhism. The theory is a purely philosopliical and metaphysical 
conception arising out of the mind of man and having little to do with 
objective observation. Indeed such observation was not imssible in matters 
beyond its reach. Like Buddhism, Siiinkhya proceeded along rationalistic 
lines of inquiiy and met the challenge of Buddhism on the latter’s own 
ground of reasoned argument without support of authority. Because of this 
rationalistic approach, jGod had to be ruled out. In Snmkhya thus there 
is neither a personal God nor an impersonal one, neither monotheism nor 
monism. Its approach was atheistic and it undermined the foundations 
of a supernatural religion. "There is no creation of the universe by a god, 
but rather a constant evolution, the product of interaction between spirit, 
or rather spirits, and matter, though that matter itself is of the nature of 
energy. This evolution is a continuous process. 

The Sumhhya is called dvaita or a dualistic philosophy because it builds 
its structure on two primaiy causes : prahriti or an everactivc and changing 
nature or energy, and puntsha, the spirit which docs not change. There 
arc an infinite number of piiriis/inv or souls, or something in the nature of 
consciousness. Under the influence of pvrusha, vvhich itself is inactive, 
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prakriti evolves and leads to the world of continuous becoming. Causality 
is accepted but, it is said, that the effect really exists hidden in the cause, 
^use and effect Income the.undjeveloj^d and developed states of one and 
^he same thing. From our practical point of view, however, cause and effect 
are different and distinct, but basically there is an identity between 
them. 

And so the argument goes on, showing how from the unmanifested 
prahriti or energy, through the influence of purtisha or consciousness, and 
the principle of causality, nature with its immense complexity and variety 
of elements has developed and is ever changing and developing. Between 
the lowest and the highest in the universe there is a continuity and a unity. 
The whole conception is metaphysical and the argument, based on certain 
hypotheses, is long, intricate and reasoned. 

The ^ga system of Patanjali is essentially a method for the discipline of 
the body a^ the mind leading up to psychic' and spiritual training. Jatan- 
jali not only crystallized this old system but also wrote a famous commen- 
tary on Panini’s Sanskrit grammar. This commentary, called the Moha- 
bhashya, is as much of a classic as Panini’s work. Professor Tscher- 
batsky pf Leningrad has written that ‘ the ideal scientific work for India 
is the grammar of Panini with the Uahnhh'ushya of Patanjali.’* 

Yoga is a word wellknown now in Europe and America, though little 
understood, and it is associated with quaint practices, more especially with 
sitting Buddha-like and gazing on one’s navel or the tip of the nose.t 
Some people learning odd tricks of the body presume to become authorities 
on the subject in the IVest and impress and exploit the credulous and the 
seekers after the sensational. The system is much more than these devices 
and is based on the psychological conception that by proper training of 
the mind certain higher levels of consciousness can be reached. It is meant 
to be a method for finding out things for oneself rather than a preconceived 
metaphysical theory of reality or of the universe. It is thus^ experimental 
and the most suitable conditions for carrying out the experiment are "point- 
ed out. As such a method it con be adopted and used by any system of 
philosophy, whatever its theoretical approach may be. Thus the^adherents 
of the atheistic Samkhya philosophy may use this method. Buddhism 
developed its own forms of Yoga training, partly similar, partly different. 
The theoretical parts of I’atanjali’s Yoga sj^stem are therefore of relatively 
small importance; it is the method that counts. Belief in God is no integral 
part of the system, but it is suggested that such belief in a personal God, 
and devotion to him, helps in concentrating the mind and thus serves a 
practical purpose. 

The later stages of i oga are supposed to lead to some kind of intuitive 
insight or to a condition of ecstasy, such as the mystics speak of. Whether 


It IS not eslahhslied thaf Patonjali, the {/raminnrian, iros the same person 
as I atamah, the author 0} Jhe ‘Yoga Sutras.’ The grammarian’s date is 
rfc/tmfcfw fmown-secoud century B.C. Some people 01 c of opinion that the 
mioior 0/ the 1 oga Sutras ica» o diperent person anti lived two or three 
lixnuircd years later, 
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this is some kind of higher mental state, opening oat the doors to further 
knowledge, or is merely a kind of self-hypnosis, I do not know. E^en 
if the former is possible, the latter certainly also happens, and it is 
wellknown that unregulated Yoga has sometimes led to unfortunate 
consequences so far as the mind of the person is concerned. 

But before these final stages of meditation and contemplation are reach- 
ed, there is the discipline of the body and mind to be practised. The body 
should be fit and healthy, supple and graceful, hard and strong. A number 
of bodily exercises are prescribed, as also ways of breathing, in order to 
have some control over it and normally to take deep and long breaths. 
‘ Exercises ’ is the ^v^ong word for they involve no strenuous movement. 
They are rather postures — asanas as they are called — and, properly done, 
they relax and tone up the body and do not tire it at all. This old and 
typical Indian method of preserving bodily fitness is ratber remarkable 
when one compares it with the more usual methods involving a rushing 
about, jerks, hops and jumps which leave one panting, out of breath and 
tired out. These other methods have also been common enough in India, 
as also wrestling, swimming, riding, fencing, archery, Indian clubs, some- 
thing in the nature of jiu-jitsu, and many other pastimes and games. 
But the old asana method is perhaps more typical of India and seems 
to fit in with the spirit of her philosophy. There is a poise in it and an 
unruffled calm even while exercising the body. Strength and fitness are 
gained without any waste of energy' or disturbance of the mind. And 
because of this the asaiiiw are suited to any age and some of them can 
be performed even by the old. 

Tliere are a large number of these asanas. For many years now I have 
practised a few simple selected ones, whenever I have had the cliance, 
and I have no doubt that I have profited greatly by them, living as I 
often did in environments unfavourable to the mind and body. These and 
some breathing exercises are the extent of my practice of the physical 
exercises of the Yoga system. I have not gone beyond the elementary 
stages of the body, and my mind continues to be an unruly member, 
misbehaving far too often. 

The discipline of the body, which includes eating and drinking the right 
things and avoiding the wrong ones, is to be accompanied by what the 
Yoga system describes ns ethical preparation. This includes non-violence, 
truthfulness, continence, etc. Non-violence or ahimsa is something much 
more than abstention from physical violence. It is an avoidance of malice 
and hatred. 

All this is supposed to lead to a control of the senses; then comes 
contemplation and meditation, and finally intense concentration which 
should lead to various kinds of Intuition. 

Vivekananda, one of the greatest of the modern exponents of Yoga 
and the .Eedajita, has laid repeated stress on the experimental character 
of Yoga and on basing it on reason. ‘ No one of these Yogas gives up 
reason, on one asks you to be hoodwinked or to deliver your reason into 
the hands of priests of any type whatsoever .... Each one of them 
tells you to cling to your reason, to hold fast to it.’ Though the spirit 
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of Yoga and the f''cd57ito may be akin to the spirit of science, it is 
true that they deal Avith different media, and hence vital differences creep 
in. According to the Yoga, the spirit is not limited to the intelligence, 
and also ‘ thought is action, and only action can make thought of any 
value.’ Inspiration and intuition are recognized but may they not lend 
to deception? Vivekananda answers that inspiration must not contradict 
reason — ‘ What we call inspiration is the development of reason. The 
way to intuition is through reason .... No genuine inspiration ever 
contradicts reason. Where it does it is no inspiration.’ Also ‘ inspiration 
must be for the good of one and all ; and not for name or fame or piersonal 
gain. It should always be for the good of the world, and perfectly 
nnselfish.’ 

Again, ‘ Experience is the only source of knowledge.’ The same methods 
of investigation which we apply to the sciences and to exterior knowledge 
should be applied to religion. ‘ If a religion is destroyed by such investi- 
gation it Avas nothing but a useless and unAvorthy superstition ; the 
sooner it disappeared the better.’ ‘ Why religions should claim that they 
are not bound to abide by the standpoint of reason no one knoAVs .... For 
it is better that mankind should become atheist by folloAving reason than 
blindly believe in two hundred million gods on the authority of 
anybod}' .... Perhaps there are prophets, Avho have passed the 
limits of sense and obtained a glimpse of the beyond. We shall believe 
it only Avhen Ave can do the same ourselves ; not before.’ It is said that 
reason is not strong enough, that often it makes mistakes. If reason is 
Aveak Avhy should a body of priests be considered any better guides? 

‘ I will abide by my reason,’ continues Vivekananda, ‘ because Avith all 
its Aveakness there is some chance of my getting at truth through 
it ... . We should therefore folloAV reason, and also S3nmpathise with those 
who do not come to any sort of belief, folloAving reason.’ ‘ In the study 
of this Raja-yoga no faith or belief is necessary. Believe nothing until 
you find it out for yourself. 

Vivekananda’s unceasing stress on reason and his refusal to take 
anything on trust derived from his passionate belief in the freedom of 
the mind and also because he had seen the evils of authority in his oAvn 
country — for I was born in a country where they have gone to the 
extreme of authority.’ He interpreted — and he had the right to 
interpret — ^the old Yoga systems and the VedUnia accordingly. But, 
however much e.xperiment and reason may be at the back of them, they 
deal with regions which are beyond the reach or even the understanding 
of the average man — a realm of psychical and psychological experiences 
entirely different from the Avorld we know and are used to. Those 
experiments and experiences have certainly not been confined to India, 
and there is abundant evidence of them in the records of Christian mystics, * 
Persian Sufis and others. It is extraordinary how these experiences resemble 
each other, demonstrating, as Romain Holland says, ‘ the universality and 


* Host of the extracts from Firdianoiida’s 
Jioinam jRoUarKf’s ‘ LAfc of Viccicanonda,* 
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perennial occurrence o£ the great facts of rdigious experience, their dase 
resemblance under the diverse costumes of race and time, attesting to the 
piersistent unit}’ of the huinan spirit — or rather, for it goes deeper than 
the spirit, 'which is itself obliged to delve for it — to the identity of the 
materials constituting humanity.’ 

Yoga, then, is an experimental system of probing into the psjchical 
background of the individual and thus developing certain perceptions and 
a control of tlie mind. How far this can be utilized to advantage by 
modem psychology, I do not know, but some attempt to do so seems 
■svorthwhile. Aurobindo Ghose has defined Yoga as follows : ‘ All 

Raja-yoga depends on this perception nnd experience : that our inner 
elements, combinations, functions, forces, can be separated or dissolved, 
can be newly combined and set to novel and formerly imjxissible uses 
or can be transformed and resolved into a new general synthesis by fixed 
internal processes.’ 

The next system of philosophy is known as the MinriSnud. This is 
ritualistic and tends towards p)ol}’theism. Modern piopular Hinduism as 
■well 'as the Hindu Law have been largely influenced by tins system and its 
rules which lay down the dhanna or the scheme of right li-ving as conceived 
by it. It might be noted that the polytheism of the Hindus is of a curious 
variety for the devas, the shining ones or gods, for all their special powers, 
are supposed to be of a lower order of creation than man. Both the 
Hindus and Buddhists believe that human birth is the highest stage that 
the Being has reached on the road to self-realization. Even the devas can 
only achieve this freedom and realization through human birth. This 
conception is evidently far removed from normal polytheism. Buddhists 
say that only Jlan can attain the supreme consummation of buddhahood. 

Sixthly, and lastly in the senes, comes the Vedanta system, which, aris- 
ing out of the Vpanishads, developed and took many shapes and forms, but 
was alivays based on a monistic philosophy of the universe. The pnruslia 
and pralmti of the Samkhya are not considered as independent substances 
but as modifications of a single reality — ^the Absolute. On the foundation 
of the early Vedanta, Shankara (or SIiankarHcharya) built a system 
which is called the Advaita Vedanta or non-dualist Vedanta. It is 
this philosophy which represents the dominant philosophic outlook of 
Hindusism today. 

It is based on pure monism, the only ultimate reality in the meta- 
physical sense b^g the Atman, the Absolute Soul. That is the subject, 
all else is objectiw. How that Absolute Soul pervades everything, how 
the one appears as the many, and yet retains its wholeness, for the Abso- 
lute is indivisible and cannot be divided, all this cannot be accounted foi 
by the processes of logical reasoning, for our minds are limited by the 
f finite world. The IJpanishad had described this Atman, if this can he 
called a description, thus : ‘ Whole is that, whole (too) is this; from whole, 
whole cometh; take whole from whole, (yet) whole remains.’ 

» Shankara builds a subtle and intricate theory of knowledge and 
proceeding from certain assumptions, step by step bv logical argimient, 
leads up to the complete s)'^em of /Idvaitism or non-dualism. The 
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individual soul is not a separate entity but that Absolute Soul itself though 
limited in some ways. It is compared to the space enclosed in a jar, the 
Atman being universal space. For practical purposes they may be treated 
-as distinct from one another but thk distinction is apparent only, not 
real. Freedom consists in realizing this unity, this oneness of the individual 
with the Absolute Soul. 

The phenomenal world we see about us thus becomes a mere reflection 
of that reality, or a shadow cast by it on the empirical plane. It has 
been called Slayu, whicli has been mis-translated as ‘ illusion.’ But it 
is not non-existence. It is an intermediate form between Being and 
non-Being, It is a kind of relative existence, and so perhaps the conception 
of Relativity brings us nearer to the meaning of Muyti. What is good 
and evil then in this world? Are they also mere reflections and shadows 
with no substance? Whatever thej' might be in the ultimate analysis, 
in this empirical world of ours there is a validity and importance in these 
ethical distinctions. They are relevant where individuals function as 
such. 

These finite individuals cannot imagine the infinite without limiting it ; 
they can only form limited and objective conceptions of it. Yet even 
these finite forms and concepts rest ultimately in the infinite and Absolute. 
Hence the form of religion becomes a relative affair .and each individual 
has liberty to form such conceptions as he is capable of. 

Shankara accepted the Brahminical organization of social life on the 
caste basis, as representing the collective experience and wisdom of the 
race. But he held that any person belonging to any caste could attain 
the highest knowledge. 

There is about Shankara’s attitude and philosophy a sense of world 
negation and withdrawal from the normal activities of the world in 
se.arch for that freedom of the self which was to him the final goal 
for every person. There is also a continual insistence on self-sacrifice and , 
detachment. 

And ^yet Shan kara was a man of amazing energy and vast activity. 
He was no escapist reti^g mfo~his'shell‘.bf intoT a' corner of the forest, 
seeking his owfiTindlvidual perfection and oblivious of what hapjiened to 
others. Born in Malabar in the far south of India, he travelled incessantly 
.'ll! over India, meeting innumerable people, arguing, debating, reasoning, 
convincing, and filling them with a part of his orvn passion and tremendous 
vitality. He was evidently a man who was intensely conscious of his 
mission, a ma^wh'd'looked'upon'th’e wdiole' oS India fromT'Cape'CdmOTin" 
to the'Himalayas as his field of action and as something that held together- 
culturally and was infused by the same spirit, though this, might take- 
many external forms. He strove hard to synthesize the diverse currents 
tFat'wcre troubling the mind of India of his day to build a unity of 
outlook out of that diversitj’. In a brief life of thirtj’-two years he did 
the work of many long lives and left sucli an impress of his powerful 
mind and rich personalitj’ oir India that it is very evident today. JHe 
was a curious mixture of a philosopher and a scholar, an agnos^ and a 
jnystii;T.» poet and a saintT'and in'addition to all this, a practical reformer 
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and an able organizer. He built up, for the first time within the Brahminica! 
fold, ten rehgiovs orders and of these four are ven" much alive today. 
He established four great maths or monasteries, locating them far from 
each other, almost at the four corners of India. One of these was in the 
South at Sringeri in Mysore, another at Puri on the east coast, the third 
at Dvaraka in Kathiawar on the west coast, and the fourth at Badrinath 
in the heart of the Himalayas. At the age of thirty-two this Brahmin 
from the tropical South died at Kedarnath in the upper snow-covered 
reaches of the Hiraalai'as. 

There is a significance about these long journeys of Shankara 
throughout this vast land at a time when travel was difficult and the 
means of transport very slow and primitive. The very conception of these 
journeys and his meeting kindred souls everj'where and speaking to them 
in Sanskrit, the common language of the learned throughout India, brings 
out the essential unity of India even in those far-off days. Such journeys 
could not have been uncommon then or earlier, people went to and fro 
in^spite of political divisions, new books travelled, and every new thought 
or fresh theory spread rapidly over the entire country and became the 
subject of interested talk and often of heated debate. There was not 
only a common intellectual and ccltural life among the educated people, 
but vast numbers of common folk were continually travelling to the 
numerous places of pilgrimage, spread out all over the land and famous 
from epic times. All this going to and fro and meeting people from 
different parts of the country must hove intensified the conception of a 
common land and a common culture. This travelling was not confined to 
the upper castes ; among the pilgrims were men and women of all castes 
and classes. Whatever the religious significance of these pilgrimages in 
the minds of the people might have been, they were looked upon also, 
as they are today, as holiday-time and opportunities for merry-making 
and seeing different parts of the country'. Every place of pilgrimage 
contained a cross-section of the people of India in all their great variety 
of custom, dress and language, and y'et very' conscious of their common 
features and the bonds that held them together and brought all of them 
to meet in one place. Even the difference of language between the North 
and the South did not prove a formidable barrier to this intercourse. 

All tliis was so then and Shankara was doubtless fully aware of it. It 
would seem that Shankara wanted to add to this sense of national unity' 
and common consciousness. He functioned on the intellectual, philosophical 
and religious plane and tried to bring about a great unity' of thought 
all over the country'. He functioned also on the popular plane in many 
way's, destroying many a dogma and opening the door of his philosophic 
sanctuary to every' one who was capable of entering it. But locating his 
four great monasteries in the north, south, east and west of India, he 
evidently wanted to encourage the conception of a culturally united India. 
These four places had partly been even previously, and noyv become mote 
so, places of pilgrimage from all parts of the country. 

How well the ancient Indians chose their sacred places of pilgrimage! 
Almost always they are lovely spots with beautiful natural surroundings. 
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There is the icy ca^e of Amaronath in Kashmir, and there is the temple of 
the Virgin Goddess right at the soutliern tip of India at Rameshwaram. 
near Cape Comorin. There is Benares, of course, and Hardwar, nestling 
at the foot of the Himalayas, where the Ganga flows out of its tortuous 
mountain valleys into the plains below, and Prayaga (or Allahabad) where 
the Ganga meets the Jumna, and Mathura and Brindaban by the Jumna, 
round which the Krishna legends cluster, and Budh Gaya where Buddha 
is said to have attained enlightenment, and so many places in the South. 
Many of the old temples, especially in the South, contain famous sculptures 
and other artistic remains. A visit to many of the places of pilgrimage 
thus gives an insight into old Indian art. 

Shankara is said to have helped in putting an end to Buddhism in India 
as a widespread religion, and that thereafter Brahminism absorbed it in 
a fraternal embrace. But Buddhism had shrunk in India even before 
Shankara’s time. Some of Shank.ara’s Brahmin opponents called him a 
disguised Buddhist. It is true that Buddhism influenced him considerably. 


15 : I N D I A AND CHINA 

It was through Buddhism that China and India came near to each other 
and developed many contacts. Whether there were any such contacts 
before Ashoka’s reign we do not know ; probably there was some sea-borne 
trade, for silk used to come from China. Yet there must have been over- 
land contacts and migrations of peoples in far earlier periods, for Mongo- 
loid features are common in the eastern border areas of India. In Nepal 
these are very marked. In Assam {Kainarnpa of old) and Bengal they are 
often evident. Historically speaking, however, Ashoka’s missionaries blazed 
the trail and, as Buddhism spread in China, there began that long succession 
of pilgrims and scholars who joiurneyed between Indio and China for a 
thousand years. They travelled overland across the Gobi Desert and the 
' plains and mountains of Central Asia and over the Himalayas — a long, 
hard journey full of peril. Many Indians and Chinese perished on the way, 
and one account says that as many as 90% of these pilgrims perished. 
Many having managed to reach the end of their journey, did not return 
and settled in the land of their adoption. There was another route also, 
not mucli safer, though probably shorter. This was by sea via Indo-China, 
Java and Sumatra, Malaya and the Nicobar Islands. This was also fre- 
quently used, and sometimes a pilgrim travelled overland and returned by 
sea. Buddhism and Indian culture had spread all over Central Asia and in 
parts of Indonesia, and there were large numbers of monasteries and stud.v 
centres dotted all over these vast areas. Travellers from India and China 
thus found a welcome and shelter along these routes by land and sea. 
Sometimes scholars from China would break journey for a few months 
at some Indian colony in Indonesia in order to learn Sanskrit before they 
came to India. 

The first record of an Indian sclmlar’s visit to China is that of Kashyapa 
Matanga who reached China in 67 A.C. In the reign of the Emperor 
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Ming Ti and probably at his invitation. He settled do^\^l at Lo Yang 
by tlie Ix) river. Dharniaraksha accompanied him and, in later years, 
among the noted scholars who went were Buddhabhadra, Jinabhadra, 
Kumarajiva, Paramartha, Jinagupta and Bodhidharma. Each one of these 
took a group of monks or disaples Avith him. It is said that at one linie 
(sixth century A.C.) there were more than 3,000 Indian Buddhist monks 
and 10,000 Indian families in the Lo Yang province alone. 

These Indian scholars Avho went to China not onlj’ carried many Sanskrit 
manuscripts Avith them, Avhich thej' translated into Chinese, but some of 
them also Avrote original books in the Chinese language. They made quite 
a considerable contribution to Chinese literature, including poetry. 
Kumarajiva, Avho Avent to China In 401 A.C., Avas a prolific Avriler and 
as many as 47 different books Avritten by him have come doAvn to us. 
His Chinese style is supposed to be A’ery good. He translated the life 
of the great Indian scholar Nagarjuna into Chinese. Jinagupta Avent to 
China in the second half of the sixth century A.C. He translated 87 
original Sanskrit Avorks into Chinese. His great Icnowledge Avas so much 
admired that an emperor of the T’ang d.vnasl}’ became his disciple. 

There Avas tAvo-Avay traffic betAA’een India and China and many Chinese 
scholars came here. Among the best knoAvn, Avho have left records of 
their journeys, are Fa-hien (or Fa-hsien), Sung Yun, Hsuan-tsang (or 
ChAven Chunng), and I-tsing (or Yi-tsing). Fa-hsien came to India in the 
fifth century; he Avas a disciple of Kumarajiva in China. There is an 
interesting account of Avhat Kumarajiva told him on the eve of his 
departure for India, Avhen he Avent to take leave of his teacher. Kumarajiva 
charged him not to spend all his time in gathering religious knoAvledge 
only but to study in some detail tlie life and habits of the people of India, 
so that China might understand them and their country as a Avhole. Fa-hsien 
studied at Pataliputra Universit 3 ’. 

The most famous of the Chinese traAcllers to India AA’as Hsuan-tsang 
Avho came in the seventh century Avhen the great T’ang dynasty flouiished 
in China and Harshav'ardhana ruled over an empire in North India. 
Flsuan-tsang came overland across the Gobi Desert and passing Turfan 
and Kucha, Taskhand and Samarkand, Balkh, Khotan and Yarkand, 
crossed the Himalayas into India. He tells us of his many adventures, of 
the perils he overcame, of the Buddhist rulers and monasteries in Central 
Asia, and of the Turks there aa'Iio AA’cre ardent Buddhists, In India he 
traA’elled all over the country, greatly honoured and respected everyAvhere, 
making accurate observations of places and peoples, and noting doAvn 
some delightful and some fantastic stories that he heard. Many years he 
spent at the great Nalanda University, not far from Putalipiitra, Avliich 
AA'as famous for its many-sided learning and attracted students from far 
corners of the country. It is said that as many as 10,000 students and 
monks AA'crc in residence there. Hsuan-tsang took the degree of Master 
of the LaAV there and finally became A'ice-principal of the university. 

Hsuan-tsang’s book-~the Si-Yu-Ki or the Record of the Western 
Kingdom (meaning India), makes fascinating reading. Coming from a 
liighly civilized and sophisticated conntrA’, at a time Avhen China’s capital 
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Si-an-£u was a centre of art and learning, his comments on and 
description o£ conditions in India are valuable. He tells us of the system 
of education which began early and proceeded by stages to the university 
where the five branches of knowledge taught were: (1) Grammar, (2) 
Science of arts and crafts, (3) Medicine, (4) Logic, and (5) Philosophy. 
He was particularly struck by the love of learning of the Indian people. 
Some kind of primary education was fairly widespread as all the monks 
and priests were teacliers. Of the people he says : ‘ With respect to the 
ordinary people, although they are naturnllj' light-minded, yet they are 
upright and honourable. In money matters they are without a'aft, and 
in administering justice they are considerate .... They are not deceitful 
or treaclierous in their conduct, and are faithful in their oaths and pro- 
mises. In their rules of government there is remarkable rectitude, whilst 
in their behaviour tlierc is mucli gentleness and sweetness. With respect 
to criminals or rebels, these are few in number, and only occasionally 
troublesome.* He says further : ‘ As the administration of the government 
is founded on benign principles, the executive is simple .... People are 
not subject to forced labour .... In this way taxes on people are 
light .... The merchants who engage in commerce come and go in 
carrying out tlieir transactions.’ 

Plsuan-tsang returned the way he came, via Central Asia, carrying a 
large number of manuscripts rvith him. From bis account one gathers 
a vivid impression of the wide sway of Buddhism in Khorasan, Iraq, Mosul, 
and right up to the frontiers of Syria. And yet this was a time when 
Buddhism was in decay there and Islam, already beginning in Arabia, 
Was soon to spread out ovei- all these lands. About the Iranian people, ’ 
Hsunn-tsang makes an interesting observation : they ‘ care not for learn- 
ing, but give tliemselves entirely to works of art. All they make the 
neighbouring countries value very much.’ 

Iran then, as before and after, concentrated on adding to the beauty 
and grace of life .and its influence spread far in Asia. Of the strange little 
kingdom of Turfan, on the edge of the Gobi Desert, Hsuan-tsang tells us 
and we have learned more about it in recent years from the work of 
archaeologists. Here many cultures came and mixed and coalesced pro- 
ducing a rich combination which drew its inspiration from China and 
India and Persia and even Hellenic sources. The language was Indo- 
European derived from India and Iran and resembling in some ways the 
(>ltic languages of Europe, the religion came from India, the ways of 
life were Chinese, many of the artistic wares they had were from Iran, 
The statues and frescoes of tlie Buddhas and gods and goddesses, heauti- 
mllj made, have often Indian draperies and Grecian head-dresses. 
These goddesses, says Monsieur Grousset, represent ‘ the happiest com- 
bination of Hindu suppleness, Hellenic eloquence, and Chinese charm.’ 

Hsuan-tsang went back to his homeland, welcomed by his Emperor and 
his people, and settled down to WTite his book and translate the many 
manuscripts he had brought. Wlien he had started on his journey, many 
years earlier, there is a story that the Emperor T’ang mixed a handful 
of dust in a drink and offered this to him, saying: ‘ You would do well 
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to drink this cup, for are we not told that a handful of one’s country’s 
soil is worth more than ten thousand pounds of foreign gold?’ 

Hsuan-tsang’s visit to India, and the great respect in which he was 
Jield both in China and India, led to the establishment of political contacts 
between the rulers of the two countries. Harshavardhana of Kanau) and 
the T’ang Emperor exchanged embassies. Hsuan-tsang himself remained 
in touch with India, exchanging letters with friends there and receiving 
manuscripts. Two interesting letters, originally written in Sanskrit, have 
been preserved in China. One of these was written in 654 A.C. by- an 
Indian Buddhist scholar, Sthavlra Prajniidcva, to Hsuan-tsang. After 
greetings and news about common friends and their literary work, he 
proceeds to say : ‘ We arc sending you a pair of white cloths to show 
that we are not forgetful. The road is long. So do not mind the smallness 
of the present. We wish you may accept it. As regards the Sutras and 
Shustras which you may require, please send us a list. We will copy them 
and send them to you.’ Hsuan-tsang, in -his reply, says: ‘ I learnt from 
an ambassador who recently came back from India that the great teacher 
Shailabhadra was no more. This news overwhelmed me with grief that 
knew no bounds .... Among the Sutras and Shustras that I, Hsuan- 
tsang, lind brought with me I have already translated the Yogaciiarya- 
bhtivushustra and other works, in all 30 volumes. I should humbly let you 
know that while crossing the Indus I had lost a load of sacred texts. I 
now send you a list of the texts annexed to this letter. I request you to 
send them to me if you get the chance. I am sending some small articles 
as presents. Please accept them.’* 

Hsuan-tsang has told us much of Nalanda UnhersiW and there are 
other accounts of it also. Yet when I went, some years ago, and saw the 
excavated ruins of Nalanda, I was amazed at their extent and the huge 
scale on Avhich it was planned. Only a part of it has so far been uncovered, 
and over the rest tliere are inhabited localities, but even this part consisted 
of huge courts surrounded by stately buildings in stone. 

Soon after Hsuan-tsang’s death in China, yet another famous Chinese 
pilgrim made the journey to India — ^I-tsing (or Yi-tsing). He started in 
671 A.C. and it took him nearly two years to reach the Indian port of 
Tumralipti, at the mouth of the Hooghly. For he came by sea and stopped 
for man)' months at Shribhoga (modern Palembang in Sumatra) to study 
Sanskrit. This journey of his by sea has a certain significance for it is 
probable that there were disturbed conditions in Central Asia then and 
political changes were taking place. Many of the friendly Buddhist 
monasteries that dotted the land route may have ceased to exist. It is 
also likely that the sea-route was more convenient with the growth of 
Indian colonies in Indonesia, and constant trade and other contacts be- 
tween India and these countries. It appears from his and other accounts 
that there was at that time regular navigation between Persia (Iran), India, 
Malaya, Sumatra and China. I-tsing sailed in a Persian ship from Kwang- 
tung and went first to Sumatra. 


* Quoted in ' India and China ’ by Dr P. C. Bagchi (Calcutta, Wii), 
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I-tsing also studied at Nalanda University for a long time and carried 
back 'v\ith him several hundred Sanskrit texts. He uas chiefly interested 
in the fine points of Buddhist ritual and ceremonial and has written in 
detail about them. But he tells us much also about customs, clothes and 
food. Wheat was the staple diet in North India, as now, and rice in the 
South and the East. Meat uas sometimes eaten but this was rare. (I-tsmg 
probably tells us more about the Buddhist monks than about others.) Ghee 
(clarified butter), oil, milk and cream were found everywhere, and cakes 
and fruits uere abundant. I-tsing noted the importance that Indians have 
always attached to a certiun ceremonial purity. ‘ Now the first and chief 
difference between India of the five regions and other nations is the peculiar 
distinction between purity and impurity.’ Also : ‘ To preserve what has 
been left from the meal, as is done in China, is not at all in accordance 
with Indian rules.’ 

I-tsing refers to India generally as the West (Si-fang), but he tells us 
that it was known as Aryadesha ; “ The Aryadcsha ; arya means ‘ noble’, 
dcsha ‘ region’, the Noble Region, a name for the West. It is so called 
because men of noble character appear there successively, and people all 
praise the land hy that name. It is also called Madhyadesha, i.e. the 
Middle Land, for it is the centre of a hundred myriads of countries. The 
people are all familiar with tlvis name. The northern tribes (Hu or Mongols 
or Turks) alone call the Noble Land ‘ Hindu ’ (Hsin-tu), but this is not 
at all a common name. It is only a vernacular name, and has no special 
significance. The people of India do not know this designation, and the 
most suitable name for India is the ‘ Noble Land.’ ” 

I-tsing’s reference to ‘ Hindu ’ is interesting. He goes on to say : 
* Some say that Indu means the moon, and the Chinese name for India, 
i.e. Indu (Yin-tu),.is derived from it, altliough it might mean this, it 
IS nevertheless not the common name. As for the Indian name for the 
Great Chou (Chinn), i.e. Cheena, it is only a name and has no special 
meaning.’ He also mentions the Sanskrit names for Korea and other 
countries. 

For all bis admiration for India and many things Indian, I-tsing made 
it dear that he gave first place to his native land, China. India might 
be the ‘ Noble Region ’ but China was the ‘ Divine Land.’ ‘ The people 
of the five parts of India are proud of their own purity and excellence. 
But high refinement, literary elegance, propriety, moderation, ceremonies 
of welcoming and parting, the delidous taste of food, and the richness of 
benevolence and righteousness are found in China only, and no other 
country can excel her.’ “ In the healing arts of acupuncture and cautery 
and the skill of feeling the pulse, China has never been superseded by 
any part of India ; the medicament for prolonging life is only found in 
China .... From the character of men and the quality of things China 
is called the ‘ Divine Land.’ Is there any one, in the five parts of India, 
who does not admire China? ” 

The word used in the old Sanskrit for the Chinese Emperor is 
deva-putra, which is an exact translation of ‘ Son of Heaven.’ 

I-tsing, himself a fine scholar in Sanskrit, praises the language and 
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says it is respected in far countries in the north and south . ‘ how 

much more then should people of the Divine Land (China), as well as 
the Celestial Store House (India),. teach the real rules of the language! 
Sanskrit scliolarship must have been fairly widespread in China. It is 
interesting to find that some Cliinese scholars tried to introduce Sanskrit 
phonetics into the Chinese language. A wellknown example of this is 
that of the monk Shou Wen, who lived at the time of the T’ang dynasty. 
He tried to develop an alphabetical sj’stem along these lines in Chinese. 

With the decaj' of Buddhism in India, this Indo-Chinese commeree of 
scholars practically ceased, though pilgrims from China occasionally came 
to visit the holy places of Buddhism in India. During the political 
revolutions from the eleventh century A.C. onwards, crowds of Buddhist 
monks, carrjnng bundles of manuscripts, went to Nepal or crossed the 
Himalayas into Tibet. A considerable part of old Indian literature thus, 
and previously, found its way to China and Tibet, and in recent yeais 
it has been discovered afresh there in original or, more frequently, in 
translations. Many Indian classics have been preserved in Chinese and 
Tibetan translations relating not only to Buddhism but also to Brahminism, 
astronomy, mathematics, medicine, etc. There are supposed to be 8,000 
such works in the Sung-pao collection in China. Tibet is full of them. 
There used to be frequent co-operation between Indian, Chinese and 
Tibetan scholars. A notable instance of this co-operation, still extant, is 
a Sanskrit-Tibetan-Chinese dictionary of Buddhist technical terms. 
This dates from the ninth or tenth century A.C. and is named the 
‘ Mahavyidpatti.^ 

Among the most ancient printed books discovered in China, dating from 
the eighth century A.C., are books in Sanskrit. These were printed from 
wooden blocks. In the tenth century the Imperial Printing Commission 
was organized in China and as a result of this, and right up to the Sung 
era, the art of printing de\ eloped rapidly. It is surprising and difiicult 
to account for that, in spite of the close contacts between Indian and 
Chinese scholars and their exchanges of books and manuscripts for hun- 
dreds of years, there is no evidence whatever of the printing of books 
in India during that period. Block printing went to Tibet from China 
at some early period and, I believe, it is still practised there. Chinese 
printing was introduced into Europe during the Mongol or Yuan dynasty 
(1260 — 1368). First known in Germany, it spread to other countries during 
the fifteenth century. 

Even during the Indo-Afghan and Moghul periods in India there was 
occasional diplomatic intercourse between India and China. Mohammad bin 
Tughlak, Sultan of Delhi (1326 — 51), sent the famous Arab traveller, 
Ibn Batuta, as ambassador to the Chinese court. Bengal had at that time 
shaken off the suzerainty of Delhi and become an independent sultanate. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century the Chinese court sent two am- 
bassadors, Hu-Shien and Fin-Shien, to the Bengal Sultan. This led to a 

* These extracts have been taken from J. Takakusu’s translation of I-tsing’s ; 
A Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago (Oxford, 189C). 
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succession of ambassadors being sent from Bengal to China during Sultan 
Ghias-ud Bin’s reign. This was the period of the Ming Emperors in China. 
One of the later embassies> sent -in 1414 by Said-ud Dio, carried valuable 
presents, among them a live giraffe. How a giraffe managed to reach India 
is a mystery ; probably it came as a gift from Afiica and was sent on to the 
Ming Emperor as a rarity which would be appreciated. It was indeed 
greatly appreciated in China where a giraffe is considered an auspicious sym- 
bol by the followers of Confucius. There is no doubt that the animal was a 
giraffe for, apart from a long account of it, there is also a Chinese picture of 
it on silk. The court artist, who made this picture, has written a long 
account in praise of it and of the good fortune that flows from it. ‘ The min- 
isters and the people all gathered to gaze at it and their joy knows no end.’ 

Trade betneen India and China, which bad flourished during the Buddhist 
period, was continued throughout the Indo-Afghan and Moghul periods, 
and there nns a continuous exchange of commodities. This went overland 
across the nortliern Himalayan passes and along the old caravan routes of 
Central Asia. There was also a considerable sea-borne trade, via the islands 
of South-East Asia, chiefly to South Indian ports. 

During these thousand years and more of intercourse between India and 
China, each country learned something from the other, not only in the 
regions of thought and philosophy, but also in the arts and sciences of life. 
Probably China uas more influenced by India than India by China, which 
is a pity, for India could well have received, with profit to herself, some 
of the sound commonsense of the Chinese, and with its aid checked her 
ONTO extravagant fancies. China took much from India but she was always 
strong and self-confident enough to take It in her own wav and fit it in 
somewhere in her o>vn texture of life.* Even Buddhism and its intricate 
philosophy became tinged with the doctrines of Confucius and Lao-tze. 
The somewhat pessimistic outlook of Buddhist philosophy could not change 
or suppress the love of life and gaiety of the Chinese. There is an old 
Chinese proverb which says : ‘ If the Government gets hold of you, they’ll 
flog you to death ; if the Buddhists get hold of you, they’ll starve you to 
death ! ’ 

A famous Chinese novel of the sixteenth century — ‘ Monkey ’ by Wu 
Ch’en-en (translated into English by Arthur Waley) — deals with tlie 
mythical and fantastic adventures of Hsnan-tsang on his way to India. 
This book ends with a dedication to India : ‘ I dedicate this work to 
Buddha's Pure Land. May it repay the kindness of patron and preceptor, 
may it mitigate the sufferings of the lost and damned . . . .’ 

After being cut off from each other for many centuries, India and China 
were brought by some strange fate under the influence of the British East 
India Company. India had to endure this for long; in China the contact 
was brief but even so it brought opium and war. 

And now the wheel of fate has turned full circle and again India and 
China look towards each other and past memories crowd in their minds ; 

* Pro/cssor Hu Sfu’Ji, the leader of the unn Chinese renaissance morement, 
has tenften on the past ‘ Indianization of Chino.’ 
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again pilgrims of a new kind cross or fly over the mountains that separate 
them, bringing their messages of cheer and good-will and creating fresh 
bonds of a friendship that will endure. 


. 16 : INDIAN COLONIES AND CULTURE 
IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

To know and understand India one has to travel far in time and space, to 
forget for a while her present condition with all its misery and narrowness 
and horror, and to have glimpses of what slie was and what she did. * To 
know my country,’ WTote Rabindranath Tagore, ‘ one has to travel to that 
age, when she realised her soul and thus transcended her physical boun- 
daries, when she revealed her being in a radiant magnanimity which illu- 
hiined the eastern horizon, making her recognised ns their o^vn by those 
in' alien shores who were awakened into a surprise of life; and not now 
when she has mthdrawn herself into a narrow barrier of obscurity, into a 
miserly pride of exclusiveness, into a po\erty of mind that dumbly revokes 
around itself in an unmeaning repetition of a past that has lost its light 
andliarnd” message for the pilgrims of the future.* 

One has not only to go back in time but travel, in mind if, not in 
body, to various countries of Asia, where India spread out in many ways, 
leaving immortal testimony of her spirit, her power and her love of beauty. 
How few of us know of these great achievements of our past, how few 
realize that if India was great in thought and philosophy, she was equally 
great in oction. Tlie history that men and women from India made far 
from their homeland has still to be written. Most westerners still imagine 
that ancient history is largely concerned with the Mediterranean countries, 
and medieval and modem history is dominated by the quarrelsome little 
continent of Europe. And still they make plans for the future as if Europe 
only counted and the rest could be fitted in anywliere. 

Sir Charles Eliot has written that ‘ Scant justice is done to India’s posi- 
tion in the world by those European histories which recount the exploits 
of her invaders and leave the impression that her own people were a feeble 
dreamy folk, sundered from the rest of mankind by their seas and moun- 
tain frontiers. Such a picture takes no account of the intellectuol conquests 
of the Hindus. Even their political conquests were not contemptible, and 
are remarkable for tlie distance, if not the extent, of the territories occu- 
pied .... But such militarj’ or commercial invasions are insignificant 
compared with the spread of Indian thought.’* 

Eliot was probably' unaware, when he wrote, of many recent discoveries 
in South-East Asia, whicli have revolutionized the conception of India’s 
and Asia’s past. The knowledge of those discoveries would have strengthen- 
ed his argument and shown that Indian activities abroad, even apart from 
the spread of her thought, were ver}' far from being insignificant. I remem- 
ber when I first read, about fifteen j-ears ago, some kind of a detailed 

* Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism, Uol. I, p. Hi. 
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account of the historr of South-East Asia, how amazed I was and how' ex- 
cited I became. New panoramas opened out before me, new perspectives of 
history, new conceptions of India’s past, and I had to adjust all mj' thinking 
and previous notions to tlieni. Champa, Cambodia and Angkor, Sri Vijaya 
and Majnpahit suddenly rose out of the \oid, took liviiig shape, vibrant 
with that instinctive feeling which makes the past touch the present. 

Of Sailendra, the mighty man of war and inquest and other achieve- 
menlsrTDr'H. G.”Quaritdr Wales has written: ‘ This ^great^i^eror, 
whose acliievements can only be compared with those of the greatest 
soldiers known to Western history, and whose fame in his time sounded 
from Persia to China, in a decade or two bml^up a vast maritime empire 
which endured for file centuries, and mafe possible the marvellous flower- 
ing of Indian art and 'culture in Java and Cambodia. Yet in our encyclo- 
paedias and histories .... one will search in vain for a reference to this 
far-flung empire or to its noble founder .... The very fact of such an 
empire ever having existed is scarcely known, except bj’ a handful of 
Oriental scliolars.’* The military exploits of these early Indian colonists 
are important as throwing light on certain aspects of the Indian charact^ 
and genius which have hitherto not been appreciated. But far moie im- 
portant is the ricli civilization the}' built up in their colonies and settle- 
ments and whicli endured for over a thousand years. 

During the past quarter of a century a great deal of light has been 
tin own on the history of this widespread area in South-East Asia, which 
is sometimes referied to as Greater India. There are many gaps still, many 
contradictions, and scholars continue to put forward their rival theories, 
hut the general outline is clear enough, and sometimes there is an abun- 
dance of detail. There is no lack of material for there are references in 
Indian books, and accounts of Arab travellers and, most important of all, 
Chinese historical accounts. There are also many old inscriptions, copper- 
plates, etc. and in Java and Bali there is a rich literature based on Indian 
sources, and often paraphrasing Indian epics and myths. Greek and Latin 
sources have also supplied some information. But, above all, there are the 
magnificent ruins of ancient monuments, especially at Angkor and 
Borobudur.t ' 

From the first c entury of the Christian era onwards wave after wave of 
Indian colonists spread ea^and soutli-east reaching Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, 
■Java, -Sumatra", Borneo, Siam7~Cambodin and Tndo-China. Some of them 
managed to reach Formosa, the Philippine Islands and Celebes. Even as 
far as Madagascar the current language is Indonesian with a mixture of 
Saiiskril "words. It musTTiav e taken "fliem several hundred^'ears "to "spread 
out in this way, and possibly all of these places were not reached directly 
from India but from some intermediate settlement. There appear to have 
been four principal waves of colonization fiom the first century A.C. to 
about 900 A.C. and in between there must have been a stream of people 

‘ Toirarda Angfior,’ Harrap, 1SS7. 

. j, niight he made to Dr R. C. Majnmdar's ' AiiLicnt Indian Colouict 

oi the Far Rast’ (Calcutta, 1927) and 1m ‘ StaMiadripa’ (Calcutta, 1937). Abo 
to the publtcattons of the Greater India Society (Calcutta). , 
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going eastwards. But the most remarkable featuie of these ventures was 
that they were evidpntly organized by the State. Widely scattered colonies 
w’Cre started almost simultaneously and almost always the settlements aie 
situated on strategic points and on important trade routes. The names that 
w'ere given to these settlements were old Indian names, 'rims Cambodia, 
as it IS known now, was called Kamboja, whidi was a w’ellknown town in 
ancient India, in Gundhara or the Kabul valley. This itself indicates roughly 
the period of this colonization for at that time Gaiidhiira (Afghanistan) 
must have been an import.ant part of Aryan India. 

What led to these extraoi dinary expeditions across perilous sens and 
what was the tremendous urge behind them? They could not have been 
thought of or organized unless thej' hod been preceded for many genera- 
tions or centuries by indi\idiials or small groups intent on trade. In the 
most ancient Sanskrit books there aie vague references to these countries 
of the East. It is not always easy to identify the names given in them 
but sometimes there is no difficulty. .lava is clearly from ‘ Yava dvipa ’ or 
the Island of Millet. Even today java means barley or millet in India, The 
other names given in the old books are also usually associated with minerals, 
metals or some industrial or agricultural product. This nomenclature itself 
' makes one think of trade. Dr B.. C. Mnjumdar has pointed out that ‘ If 
literature can be regarded ns a fair reflex of the popular mind, trade and 
commerce must have been a supreme passion in India in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christi.nn era.’ All this indicates 
an expanding economy and a constant searcli for distant markets. 

This~tra3c gradually increased in the thiid and second centuries B.C. 
and then these adventurous traders and merchants may have been followed 
by missionaries, for this was just the period after Ashoka. The old stories 
in Sanskrit contain many accounts of perilous sea-voyages and of ship- 
wrecks. Both Greek and Arab accounts show that there was regular mari- 
time intercourse between India and the Far East at least as early ns the 
first century A.D, The Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian Islands lay 
on the direct trade route between Chinn and India, Persia, Arabia and the 
Mediterranean. Apart from their geographical importance these countries 
contained valuable minerals, metals, spices and timber. Malaya was then, 
as now, famous for its tin mines. Probably the earliest voyages were along 
the cast coast of India — Kalhtga (Orissa), Bengal, Burma and then down 
the Malay Peninsula. Later the direct sca-routes from east and South India 
were develoiied. It was along this sea-route that many Chinese pilgiims 
came to India. Fa-hsien in the fifth century passed Java and complains that 
there were many heretics then, meaning people following the Brahminieal 
faith and not Buddhism. 

It is clear that ship-building was a vvell-dev eloped and flourishing industry 
in ancient India. We have some details and particulars of the ships built 
in those days. Many Indian poits arc mentioned. South Indian (Andhra) 
coins of the second and third centuries A.C. hear the device of a two-masted 
ship. The Ajanta frescoes depict the conquest of Cejlon and ships carrying 
elephants are shown. The liuge States and empires that developed from 
the original Indian settlements were essentially naval powers interested in 
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trade and, therefore, in the control of the sea-routes. They came into con- 
flict \\ith eacli other on the seas, and at least once one of them challenged 
the Chola State of South India. But the Cholas -were also strong on the 
seas and they sent a naval expedition which subdued for a while the 
Sailendra Empire. 

There is an interesting Tamil inscription of 1088 A.C. which refers to 
a ‘ Corporation of the Fifteen Hundred.’ This was apparently a union of 
traders who were described in it as ‘ brave men, born to wander over many 
countries ever since the beginning of the Krita age, penetrating the regions 
of the six continents by land and water-routes, and dealing in various 
articles such as horses, elephants, precious stones, perfumes and drugs, 
either wholesale or in retail.’ 

This was the background of the early colonizing ventures of the Indian 
people. Trade and adventure and the urge for expansion drew them to 
these eastern lands which were comprehensively described in old Sanskrit 
books as the SvaTtiabliumi, the Land of Gold or as Suornodt'ipo, the Island 
of Gold. The very name had a lure about it. The early colonists settled 
down, more followed and thus a peaceful penetration went on. There was 
fusion of the Indians with the races they found there, and also the evolu- 
tion of a mixed culture. It was only then probably that the political element 
came from India, some Kshatriya princes, cadets of the noble families, in 
search of adventure and dominion. It is suggested, from a similarity of 
names, that many of these people who came were from the widespread 
Mrdva tribe in India — hence the Malay race which has played such an 
important part in the whole of Indonesia. A port of Central India is still 
known as Mslwn. The early colonists are supposed to have gone from 
Kalinga on the east coast (Orissa) but it was the Hindu Paliava Kingdom 
of the South that inade an organized effort at colonization. The^Sailendra 
llynasty, which became so famous Jn South-East Asia, is believed to have 
come from Orissa. At tha^im^Orissa was a stronghold of Buddhism but 
the rulmg dynasty was Brahminical. 

All these Indian colonies were situated between two great countries and 
two great civilizations — India and China. Some of them, on the Asiatic 
mainland, actually touched the frontiers of the Chinese Empire, the others 
were on the direct trade route between Chino and India. Thus they were 
influenced by both these countries and a mixed Indo-Chinese civilization 
grew up, but sucli was the nature of these two cultures that there was 
no conflict between the two and mixed patterns of different shapes and 
varying contents grew up. The countries of the mainland — ^Burma, Siam, 
Indo-China — were more influenced by China, the islands and the Malay 
Peninsula had more of the impress of India. As a rule the methods of 
government and the general philosophy of life came from China, religion.. 

India. The maiiJand countries depended for their tradelarge- 
ly on China and there were frequent exchanges of ambassadors. But even in 
Cambodia and in the mighty remains of Angkor the only artistic influence 
that has bten so far detected came from India. But Indian art was flexible 
and adaptable aud in each country it flowered afresh and in many new 
ways, always retaining that basic impress which it derived from India. Sir 
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John Marshall has referred to ‘ the amazingly vital and flexible character 
of Indian art ’ and he points out how both Indian and Greek art had the 
common capacity ‘ to adapt themselves to suit the needs of every country, 
race and religion with which they came into contact.’ 

Indian art derives its basic character from certain ideals associated with 
the religious and philosophic outlook of India. As religion went from India 
to all these eastern lands, so also went this basic conception of art. Probab- 
ly the eaily colonies were definitely Brahminical and Buddhism spread later. 
The two existed side by side as friends and mixed forms of popular worship 
grew up. This Buddhism was chiefly of the MahaySna ij’^pe, easily adapt- 
able, and both Brahminlsm and Buddhism, under the influence of local 
habits and traditions, had probably moved away from the purity of their 
original doctrines. In later years there were mighty conflicts between a 
Buddhist State and a Brahminical State but these were essentially political 
and economic wars for control of trade and sea-routes. 

The history of these Indian colonies covers a period of about thirteen 
hundred years or more, from the early beginnings in the first or second 
century A.C. to the end of the fifteenth century. The early centuries are 
vague and not much is knowm except that man}’ small States existed. 
Gradually they consolidate themselves and by the fifth century great cities 
take shape. By the eighth century sea-faring empires had arisen, partly 
centralized but also exercising a vague suzerainty over many lands. Some- 
times these dependencies became independent and even presumed to attack 
the central power and this has led to some confusion in our understanding 
of those periods. 

The greatest of these States was the Sailendra Empire or the Empire of 
Sri Vijaya which became the dominant power both on sea and land in the 
whole of Malaysia by the eighth century. This was till recently supposed 
to have its origin and capital in Sumatra but later researches indicate that 
it began in the Malay Peninsula. At, tlie height of its power it included 
Malaya, Ceylon, Sumatra, part of Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Philippines 
and part of Formosa, and probably exercised suzerainty over Cambodia and 
Champa (Annam), It was a Buddhist Empire, v 

But long before the Sailendra dynasty had established and consolidated 
this empire, powerful States had grown up in Malaya, Cambodia and Java. 
In the northern part of the Malay Peninsula, near the borders of Siam, 
extensive nuns, says R. J. Wilkinson, ‘ point to the past existence of 
powerful States and a high standard of wealth and luxury.’ In Champa 
(Annam) there was the city of Pandurangam in the third century and in 
the fifth century Kamboja became a great city. A great ruler, Jayavarman, 
united the smaller States in the ninth century and built up the Cambodian 
Empire w’ith its capital at Angkor. Cambodia was probably under the suzer- 
ainty of the Sailendras from time to time but this must have been nominal 
and it reasserted its independence in the ninth century. This Cambodian 
State lasted for nearly four hundred years under a succession of great rulers 
and great builders — Jayavarman, Yashovarman, Indravarnian,* Suryavar- 
man. The capital became famous in Asia and known as ‘ Angkor the Magni- 
ficent,’ a city of a million inhabitants, larger and more splendid than the 
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Rome of the Caesars. Near the city stood the vast temple of Angkor Vat. 
The Empire of Cambodia flourished till the end of the thirteenth century, 
and the accoimt of a Chinese envo}' who visited it in 1297 describes the 
Avealth and splendour of its capital. But suddenly it collapsed, so suddenly 
that some buildings were left unfinished. There were external attacks and 
internal troubles, but the major disaster seems to have been the silting up 
of the Mekong river which converted the approaches to the city into marsh- 
lands and led to its abandonment. 

Java also broke away from the Sailendra Empire in the ninth century, 
but even so the Sailendras continued as the leading power in Indonesia till 
the eleventh century, when they came into conflict with the Chola Power 
of South India. The Cholas were victorious and held sway over large parts 
of Indonesia for over fifty years. On the withdrawal of the Cholas the 
Sailendras recovered and continued as an independent State for nearly 300 
years more. But it was no longer the dominant power in the eastern seas 
and in the thirteenth century began the disruption of its empire. Java grew 
at its expense as also did the Thais (Siam). In the second half of the four- 
teenth century Java completely conquered the Sailendra Empire of Sri 
Vijaya. 

This Javan State which now rose into prominence had a long history 
behind it. It was a Brahminical State which had continued its attachment 
to the older faith in spite of the spread of Buddhism. It hod resisted the 
political and economic sway of the Sailendra Empire of Sri Vijaya even 
when more than half of Java itself was occupied by the latter. It consisted 
of a community of sea-faring folk intent on trade and passionately fond 
of building great structures in stone. Originally it was called the Kingdom 
of Singhasari but in 1292 a new city, Majapahit, Avas founded and from 
this grcAv the Empire of Majapahit which succeeded Sri Vijaya as the 
dominant power in South-East Asia. Majapahit insulted some Chinese en- 
voys sent by Kublai Khan and was punished for this by a Chinese expedi- 
tion. Probably the Javanese learnt from the Chinese the use of gunpowder 
and this helped them to defeat finally the Sailendras. 

Majapahit was a highly centralized, expanding empire. Its system of 
taxation is said to have been very well organized and special attention Avas 
paid to trade and its colonies. There AA'as a Commerce Department of Gov- 
ernment, a Colonial Department, and Deportments for Public Health, 
War, the Interior, etc. There avos also a Supreme Court of Justice consist- 
ing of a number of judges. It is astonishing hoAv Avell this imperialist State 
Avas organized. Its chief business Avas trade from India to China. One of its 
AvellknoAvn rulers aa’bs the Queen Suhita. 

The AA'ar between Majapahit and Sri Vijaj'a Avas a very cruel one and 
though it ended in the complete victory of the former, it soAved the seeds 
of fresh conflict. From the ruins of the Sailendra PoAver, allied to other 
elements, notably Arabs and Moslem converts, rose the Malaya poAver in 
Sumatra and Malacca. The command of the eastern sens. Avhich had so 
long been held by South India or the Indian colonies, noAv passed to the 
Arabs. Malacca rose into prominence as a great centre of trade and seat of 
political poAAer, and Islam spread over the Malay Peninsula and the islands. 
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It was this new power that finally put an end to Majapahit towards the 
endof the fifteenth centurj'. But within a few years, in 1511, the Portu- 
guese, under Albuquerque, came and took possession of Malacca. Europe 
had reached the Far East, through her newly developing sea-power. 


17 : THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 
ART ABROAD 

These records of ancient empires and dynasties have an interest for the 
antiquarian, but they have a larger interest in the history of civilization 
and art. From the point of view of India they are particularly important 
for it was India that functioned there and exhibited her vitality and genius 
in a \oriety of ways. We see her bubbling over with energy and spreading 
out far and wide, carrying not only her thought but her other ideals, her 
art, her trade, her language and literature and her methods of government. 
She was not stagnant, or standing aloof, or isolated and cut off by moun- 
tain and sea. Her people crossed those high mountain barriers and perilous 
seas and built up as M. R6nd Grousset says : * A Greater India politically 
as little organized ns Greater Greece, but morally equally harmonious.' 
As a matter of fact even the political organization of these Malaysian 
States was of a high order, though it was not a part of the Indian political 
structure. But M. Grousset refers to the wider areas where Indian culture 
spread : ‘ In the high plateau of Eastern Iran, in the oases of Serindia, in 
the arid wastes of Tibet, Mongolia and Manchuria, in the ancient civi- 
lized lands of China and Japan, in the lands of the primitive Mons and 
Khmers and other tribes in Indo-China, in the countries of the Malayo- 
PoIjTiesians, in Indonesia and Malay, India left the indelible impress of her 
high culture not only upon religion, but also upon art and literature, in a 
word, all the higher things of spirit.’* 

Indian civilization took root especially in the countries of South-East 
Asia and the evidence for this can be found all over the place today. There 
were great centres of Sanskrit learning in Champa, Angkor, Sri Vijaya, 
Majapahit and other places. The names of the rulers of the various States 
and empires that arose are purely Indian and Sanskrit. This does not mean 
that they were pure Indians but it does mean that they were indianized. 
State ceremonies were Indian and conducted in Sanskrit. All the officers 
of the State bear old Sanskrit titles and some of these titles and designa- 
tions have been continued up till now not only in Thailand but in the 
Moslem States of Malaya. The old literatures of these places in Indonesia 
are full of Indian mvdh and legend. The famous dances of Java and Bali 
derive from Indio. The little island of Boli has indeed largely maintained its 
old Indian culture down to modern times and even Hinduism has persisted 
there. The art of WTittng went to the Philippines from India, 

In Cambodia the alphabet is derived from South India and numerous 
Sanskrit words have been taken over with minor variations. The civil and 


* ' Cfciitationj of the East ’ by It4n( OroHseet, Volume II, p- 27G. 
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criminal law is based on the Laws of Manu, the ancient law-giver of India, 
and this has been codified, wth variations due to Buddhist influence, in 
modern Cambodian legislation.* 

But abo\e all else it is in the magnificent art and architecture of these 
old Indian colonies that the Indian influence is most marked. The original 
impulse was modified, adapted and fused with the genius of tlie place and 
out of this fusion arose the monuments and wonderful temples of Angkor 
and Borobudur. At Borobudur in Java the whole life story of Buddha is 
carved in stone. At other places bas-reliefs reproduce the legends of Vishnu 
and Rama and Krishna. Of Angkor, Mr Osbert Sitwell has written : ‘ Let 
it be said immediately that Angkor, ns it stands, ranks as chief wonder of 
the world today, one of the sumnuts to whicli human genius has aspired 
in stone, infinitely more impressive, lovely and, as well, romantic, than 
anything that can be seen in China.’ L . . . The material remains of a 
civilization that flaslied its wings, of the utmost brilliance, for six centuries, 
and then perished so utterly that even his name has died from the lips 
of man.’ 

Round the great temple of Angkor Vat is a vast area of mighty ruins 
with artificial lakes and pools, and canals and bridges over them, and a 
great gate dominated by ‘ a vast sculptured head, a lovely, smiling but 
enigmatic Cambodian face, though one raised to the power and beauty of 
a god.’ This face with its strangely fascinating and disturbing smile — the 
' Angkor smile ‘ — is repeated again and again. This gate leads to the 
temple : ‘ the neighbouring Bayon can be said to be the most imaginative 
and singular in the world, more lovely than Angkor Vat, because more un- 
eartlily in its conception, a temple from a city in some other distant 
planet .... imbued nith the same elusive beauty that often lives 
between the lines of a great poem.’t 

The inspiration for Angkor came from India but it was the Khmer 
gemiis that developed it, or the two fused together and produced this 
wonder. Tire Cambodian king, who is said to have built this great temple, 
is named Jayavorman VII, a tj’pical Indian name. Dr Quaritcli Wales says 
that ‘ when the guiding hand of India was removed, her inspiration was 
not forgotten but the Khmer genius was released to mould from it vast new 
conceptions of amazing vitality different from, and hence not properly to be 
compared irith ani'tliing matured in a purely Indian environment .... It 
is true that Khmer culture Is essentially based on the inspiration of 
India, without which the Khmers at best might have produced nothing 
greater than the barbaric splendour of the Central American Mayas ; but it 
must be admitted that here, more than anywhere else in Gre.ater India, this 
inspiration fell on fertile soiL’$ 


A. LccUre—' Rcchcrchce sur Ics engines br«iiiuaiUf/«-es dcs low Camhod- 
atennes gnoted in B. R. Chatierji’^ ‘Jnrfwj CvRurn} Jnfttienr-e hi Camhodk ’ 
(C-akutta, 19iS), - ^ 

t tefraefs iiorc been taken /rom Osberi SificcH’i' ‘ Escape trith Me — 
An Oncntal Sketch Book ’ (mV- 

tProm ‘Toimrdf Angkor’ bp Dr H. G, Qnaritch Wales (Harrap, lOSS). 
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'I’liis leads one to tliink that in India itself tliat original inspiration 
gradiiallj" faded because the mind and the soil became overworked and 
undei nourished by fresh currents and ideas. So long as India kept her mind 
open to t!ie world and gaie of her riclies to others, and received from 
them what she lacked, she remained fresh and strong and vital. But the 
more slie withdrew into her shell, intent on preserving heiself, iincon- 
taminated by external influences, the more she lost that inspiration and 
her life became increasingly a dull round of meaningless activities all cen- 
tred in the dead past. Losing the art of creating beauty, her children lost 
even the capacity to recognize it. 

It is to European scliolars and archaeologists that the excavations and 
discoveries in Jma, Angkor and elsewhere in Gi eater India are due, more 
especially to Frencli and Dutcii scholars. Great cities and monuments prob- 
ably still lie buried there awaiting discovery. Meanwhile it is said tliat 
important sites in Malaya containing ancient ruins have been destroyed by 
mining operations or for obtaining mateiial for building roads. The war 
will no doubt add to this destruction. 

Some years ago I had a letter from a Thai (Siamese) student who had 
come to Tagore’s Santiniketnn and was returning to Tliailand. He WTote : 
‘ I always consider myself exceptionally fortunate in being able to come 
to tills great and ancient land of Aryavaita and to pay my humble homage 
at the feet of grandmother India in whose affectionate arms my mother 
coiintrj' was so lovingly brought up and taught to appreciate and love what 
was sublime and beautiful in culture and religion.* Tliis may not be typical, 
but it does convey some idea of the general feeling towards India which, 
thougli \ague and overladen with much else, still continues in many of tlie 
countries of South-East Asia. E\ery where an intense and narrow national- 
ism has grown, looking to itself and distrustful of otliers; there is fear and 
hatred of European domination and yet a desire to emulate Europe and 
America ; there is often some contempt for India because of her dependent 
condition ; and yet behind all this there is a feeling of respect and friendship 
for India, for old memories endure and people liave not forgotten that 
there was a time when India was a mother country to these and\J?io.iwislii^ 
them witli rich fare from her o;vn treasure-house. Just as Hellenic ^rera 
from Greece to the countries of the Mediterranean and in western Asia, 
India's cultural influence spread to many countries and left its powerful 
impress upon them. 

‘JFrom Persia to the Chinese Sea,’ writes Syhain Levi, ‘ from the icy 
regions of Siberia to the islands of Java and Borneo, from Oceania to 
Socotra, India has propagated her beliefs, her tales and lier civilization. 
She has left indelible imprints on one-foiirtli of the human race in the 
course of a long succession of centuries. She has the right to reclaim in 
universal history the rank that ignorance lias refused her for a long time 
and^toliold her place amongst the great nations summarising and sj’mbol- 
ising the spirit of Humanity.** 

* Quoted ill .Y. CrhosaVf ‘ PiOfiie*‘> of Gicatci Indian Rcicarch — 39J? ^ 

fCalriitla, JPJSJ, 
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18 : OLD INDIAN ART 

The amazing expansion of Indian culture and art to other countries Ras 
led to some of the finest expressions of this art being found outside India. 
Unfortunatel}' many of our old monuments and sculptures, especially in 
northern India, have been destroj'ed in the course of the ages. ‘ To knon ' 
Indian art in India alone,’ says Sir John Marshall, ‘ is to know but-half 
its story. To apprehend it to the full, we must follow it in the wake of 
Buddhism, to Central Asia, Chinn and Japan ; we must watch it assuming 
new forms and breaking into new beauties as it spreads over Tibet and 
Burma and Siam ; we must gaze in awe at the unexampled grandeur of its 
creations in Cambodia and Java. In each of these countries, Indian art 
encounters a different racial genius, a different local environment, and 
under their modifying influence it takes on a different garb.’* 

Indian art is so intimately associated with Indian religion and philosophy 
that it is difficult to appreciate it fully unless one has some knowledge of 
the ideals that governed the Indian mind. In art, as in music, there is a 
gulf whicli separates Eastern from Western conceptions. Probably the great 
artists and builders of the middle ages in Europe would have felt more 
in tune with Indian art and sculpture than modern European artists who 
derive part of their inspiration at least from the Renaissance period and 
after. For in Indian art there is always a religious urge, a looking beyond, 
such as probably inspired the builders of the great cathedrals of Europe. 
Beauty is conceived as subjective, not qbjective; it is a thing of the spirit, 
though it may also take lovely shape in form or matter. The Greeks loved 
beauty for its own sake and found not only joy but truth in it ; the ancient 
Indians loved beauty also but alw aj’s they sought to put some deeper signi- 
ficance in their work, some vision of the inner truth as they saw it. In the 
supreme examples of their creative work they extort admiration, even 
though one may not understand what they were aiming at or the ideas that 
governed them. In lesser examples, this lack of understanding, of not 
being in tune with the artist’s mind, becomes a bar to appreciation. There 
is a vague feeling of discomfort, even of irritation, at something one 
cannot grasp, and this leads to the conclusion that the artist did 
not know his job and has faded. Sometimes there is even a feeling of 
repulsion. 

I know’ nothing about art, eastern or western, and am not competent 
to say anything about it. I react to it as any untutored layman might do. 
Some painting or sculpture, or building fills me with delight, or moves me 
and makes me feel a strange emotion ; or it just pleases me a little ; or it 
does not affect me at all and I pass it by almost unnoticed; or it repels me. 

I cannot explain these reactions or speak learnedly about the merits or 
demerits of works of art. The Buddha statue at Anuradhapura in Ceylon 
moved me greatly and a pictur e .of . it has been my yompanion for mam 


-Forcicord to Reginald he May’s ‘Buddhist Art in Siam’ (Cambridge, 
Ghoool in ‘ Progress of Gieatcr Indian Research ’ (Calciiita, 
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years. On the other hand some famous temples in South India, heavy -vvith 
cairvdng and detail, dtstuib me and fill me with unease. 

Euiopeans, trained in the Greek tradition, at first examined Indian art 
from the Grecian point of view. They recognized something they knew 
in the Graeco-Buddhist art of GdndhSra and the Frontier and considered 
other foims in India as degraded types of this. Gradually a new approacli 
was made and it was pointed out that Indian art was something original 
and vital and in no way derived from this Graeco-Buddhist art, whicli was 
a pale reflection of it. This new approach came more from the Continent 
of Europe than from England. It is curious that Indian art, and this applies 
to Sanskrit literature also, has been more appreciated on the Continent 
than in England. I have often w’ondered how far this has been conditioned 
by the unfortunate political relationship existing between India and Eng- 
land. Probably there is something m that, though there must be other and 
more basic causes of difference also. There are of course many Englishmen, 
artists and scholars and others, wlio have come near to the spirit and out- 
look of India and helped to discover our old treasures and interpret them 
to the world. There are many also to whom India is grateful for their warm 
friendship and service. Yet the fact remains that there is a gulf, and an 
everwidening gulf, between Indians and Englishmen. On the Indian side 
this is easier to understand, at any rate for me, for a great deal has happen- 
ed in recent years that has cut deep into our souls. On the other side perhaps 
some similar reactions have taken place for different reasons, among them 
being anger at being put in the wTong before the world when, according 
to them, the fault was not theirs. But tlie feeling is deeper tlian politics 
and it comes out unawares, and most of all it seems to affect English intel- 
lectuals. The Indian, to them, appears to be a special manifestation of ori- 
ginal sin and all his works bear this mark, A popular English author, though 
hardly representative of English thought or intelligence, has recently writ- 
ten a book which is full of a malicious liatred and disgust for almost every- 
thing Indian. A more eminent and representative English author, Mr 
Osbert Sitwell, says in his book ‘ Escape with Me ’ (1914) that ‘ the idea 
of India, despite its manifold and diverse marvels, continue to be repel- 
lent.’ He refers also to ‘ that repulsive, greasy quality that so often mars 
Hindu works of art." 

Mr Sitwell is perfectly justified in holding those opinions about Indian 
art or India generally. I am sure he feels that way. I am myself repelled 
by much in India but I do not feel that way about India as a whole. 
Naturally, for I am an Indian and I cannot easily hate myself, however 
unworthy I might be. But it is not a question of opinions or views on art ; 
it is much more a conscious and subconscious dislike and unfriendliness to 
a whole people. Is it true that those whom we have injured, we dislike 
and hate? 

Among the Englishmen wlio liave appreciated Indian art and applied 
new standards of judgment to it have been Lawrence Bin3’on and E. B. 
Hnvell. Havell is particularly enthusiastic about the ideals of Indian ait 
and the spirit underlying them. He emphasizes tliat a great national art 
affords an intimate revelation of national thought and cbaracler hut it is 
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o’oiy to be appreciated i£ the ideals behind it are understood. An alien 
governing race misapprehending and depreciating those ideals sows the 
seeds of intellectual antipathy. Indian art, he says, was not addressed to 
a narrow coterie of literati. Its intention was to make the central ideas of 
religion and philosophy intelligible to the masses. ‘ That Hindu art was 
successful in its educational purpose may be inferred from the fact, known 
to all who have intimate acquaintance with Indian life, that the Indian 
peasantry, though illiterate in the Western sense, are among the most 
cultured of their class anywhere in the world.’ * 

In art, as in Sanskrit poetry and Indian music, the artist was supposed 
to identify liimself with nature in all her moods, to express the essential 
harmony of man ^vith nature and the universe. That has been the keynote 
of all Asiatic art and it is because of this that there is a certain unity about 
the art of Asia, in spite of its great variety and the national differences that 
are so evident. There is not mucli of old painting in India, except for the 
lovely frescoes of Ajanta. Perhaps much of it has perished. It was in her 
sculpture and architecture that India stood out, just as China and Japan 
excelled in painting. 

Indian music, which is so different from Europ^ean music, was highly 
developed in its own way and India stood out in this respect and influenced 
Asiatic music considerably, except for China and the Far East. Music thus 
became another link with Persia, Afghanistan, Arabia, Turkestan and to 
some extent, in other areas where Arab civilization flourished, for instance 
North Africa. Indian classical music will probably be appreciated in all 
these countries. 

An important influence in the development of art in India, as elsewhere 
in Asia, was the religious prejudice against graven images. The Vedas were 
against image-worship and it was only at a comparatively late period in 
Buddhism that Buddha's person Avas represented in sculpture and painting. 
In the Mathura museum there is a huge stone figure of the Bodh batten 
which is full of strength and power. This belongs to the Kushan period 
about the beginning of the Christian era. 

The early period of Indian art is full of a naturalism which may partly 
be due to Chinese influences. Chinese influence is visible at various stages 
of Indian art history, chiefly in the development of this naturalism, just as 
Indian idealism went to China and Japan and powerfully influenced them 
during some of their great periods. 

During the Gupta period, fourth to sixth centuries A.C., the Golden 
Age of India as it is called, the caves of Ajanta were dug out and the 
frescoes painted. Bagh and Badami are also of this period. The Ajanta 
frescoes, very beautiful though they are, have, ever since their discovery, 
exercised a powerful influence on our present-day artists, who have turned 
away from life and sought to model their style on that of Ajanta, with 
unhappy results. 

Ajanta takes one back into some distant dream-like and yet very real 
world. These frescoes were painted by the Buddhist monks. Keep away 

* E. B. ifarell: The Ideals of Indian Art (19S0), p. xix. 
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from v/mncn, do not cren look at them, for they are dangerous, had said 
their hlsyter long ago. And yet we have here vroraen in plenty, beantiful 
v.-omen, princes'ea, singers, dancers, seated and standing, beautifying 
thernsehes, or in procession. The women of Ajanta have become famous. 
Hov/ vrell those painter-monks must have known the world and the 
moving drama of life, how lovingly they have painted it, just as 
thsj' liave painted the BodhUaltva in his calm and other-worldly 
m-ajesty. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the mighty caves of EUora were 
car/ed out of solid rock with the stupendous Kailasa temple in the centre ; 
it is diincult to imagine how human beings conceived this or, 
having conceived it, gave hody and shape to their conception. The 
e,aves of Ii!eph,anta, with the powerful and subtle Trimurti, date 
.also from this period. Also the group of monuments at Mamalla- 
piiram in South India. 

In the Elcphanta caves there is a broken statue of Shiva Natanija, Shiva 
dancing. Even in its mutilated condition, Havell says that it is a majestic 
conception and an embodiment of titanic power ; ‘ "^ough the rock itself 
seems to vibrate with the rhythmic movement of the dance,-the noble head 
hears the same look of serene calm and dispassion which illuminate the 
fare of the Buddha!’ 

There ia another Shiva Natardja in the British Museum and of this 
Epstein lias svritten : ‘ Siva dances, creating the world and destroying it, 
his large rhythms conjure up vast aeons of time, and his movements ha^e 
a relentless magical power of incantation, A small group of the British 
Museum is the most tragic summing up of the death in love motive ever 
M'cn, and it epitomises, as no other work, the fatal element in human 
passion. Our European allegories are banal and pointless by comparison 
with these profound works, devoid of the trappings of symbolism, concen- 
trating on the essentia!, the essentially plastic.”^ 

'I'liere is a head of a liodhiialtva from Borobudiir in Java which has been 
taken to the Gl>ptotck in Copenhagen, It is beautiful, in the sense of 
formal beauty, but, as Havell soys, there is something deeper in it reveal- 
ing, ns in a mirror, the pure soul of the DodhUattva, ‘ It is a face which 
incarnates the stillness of the depths of .ocean ; the serenity of an azure, 
cIotidlcBs sky; a beatitude beyond mortal ken.’ 

‘ Indian art in Java,’ adds Havell, ‘ has a character of its own which 
distinguishes it from lliat of the continent from whence it came. There 
runs through both the same strain of deep serenity, but in the divine ideal 
of Java wc lose the austere feeling which characterises the Hindu sculpture 
of Elcphanta and Mamallapuram. There is more of human contentment 
and joy in Indo-Jnvnncsc art, an expression of that peaceful security which 
the Indian colonists enjoyed in their happy Island home, after the centuries 
of storm and struggle which their forefathers had experienced on the 
mainland. ’t 


* EmlHn; Let there he Sculpture (JB4B), p. 19S. 
tl/arell; The Heals of Indian Art (19S0), p. JOB. 
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19 : INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

Throughout the first nullennium of the Christian era, India’s trade >vas 
widespread and Indian merchants controlled many foreign markets. It was 
dominant in the eastern seas and it reached out also to the Mediterranean. 
Pepper and other spices went from India or via India to the West, often 
on Indian and Chinese bottoms, and it is said that Alaric the Goth took 
away 3,000 pounds of pepper from Rome. Roman ^vriters bemoaned the 
fact that gold flowed from Rome to India and the East in exchange for 
various luxury articles. 

This trade was largely, in India as elsewhere at the time, one of give 
and take of materials found and developed locally. India was a fertile land 
and rich in some of the materials that other countries lacked and the seas 
being open to her, she sent these materials abroad. She also obtained them 
from the eastern islands and profited as a merchant carrier. But she had 
further advantages. She had been manufacturing cloth from the earliest 
ages, long before other countries did so, and a textile industry had develop- 
ed. Indian textiles went to far countries. Silk was also made from very 
early times though probably it was not nearly as good as Chinese silk, 
which began to be imported as early as the fourth century B.C. The Indian 
silk industry may have developed subsequently, though it does not seem 
to have gone far. An important advance was made in the dyeing of cloth 
and special methods were discovered for the preparation of fast dyes. 
Among these was indigo, a word derived from India through Greek. It was 
probably this knowledge of dyeing that gave a great impetus to India’s 
trade with foreign countries. 

Chemistry in India in the early centuries A.C. was probably more 
advanced than in other countries. I do not know much about it but there 
is a ‘ History of Hindu Chemistry ’ written by the doyen of Indian chemists 
and scientists, Sir P. C. Ray, who trained several generations of Indian 
scientists. Chemistry then was closely allied to alchemy and metallurgy. 
A famous Indian cliemist and metallurgist was named Nagarjuna, and the 
similarity of the names has led some people to suggest that lie was the 
same person as the great philosopher of the first century A.C. But this is 
very doubtful. 

The tempering of steel was known early in India and Indian steel and 
iron were valued abroad, especially for warlike purposes. Many other metals 
were known and used and preparations of metallic compounds were made 
for medicinal purposes. Distillation and calcination were wellknown. The 
science of medicine was fairly well developed. Though based mainly on 
the old text-books, considerable experimental progress was made right up 
to the medieval period. Anatomy and physiologj' were studied and the 
circulation of the blood was suggested long before Harvey. 

' Astronomy, oldest of sciences, was a regular subject of the university 
curriculum and with it was mixed up astrology. A very accurate calendar 
was worked out and this calendar is still in popular use. It is a solar calendar 
having lunar months, which leads to periodical adjustments. As elsewhere, 
the priests, or Brahmins, were especially concerned with this calendar and 
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they fixed the seasonal festivals as well as indicated the exact time of the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, which were also in the nature of festivals. 
They took advantage of this knowledge to encourage among the masses 
beliefs and observances, which they must have known to be superstitious, 
and thus added to their own piestige. A knowledge of astronomy, in its 
practical aspects, was of great help to the people who went on the seas. 
The ancient Indians were rather proud of the advances they had made in 
astronomical knowledge. They had contacts with Arab astronomy, which 
was largely based on Alexandria. 

It is difficult to say how far mechanical appliances had developed then 
but ship-building was a flourishing industry and there is frequent reference 
to various kinds of ‘ machines,’ especially for purposes of war. This has 
led some enthusiastic and rather credulous Indians to imagine all kinds of 
complicated machines. It does seem, however, that India at that time was 
not behind anj- countiy’ in the making and use of tools and in the knowledge 
of chemistry and metallurgy. It was this that gave her an advantage in 
trade and enabled lier for several centuries to control a number of foreign 
markets. 

Possibly she had one other advantage also — the absence of slave-labour, 
which handicapped Greek and other early civilization and came in the 
way of their progress. The caste system, with all its evils, which progres- 
sively increased, was infinitely better than slavery even for those lowest in 
the scale. Within each caste there was equality and a measure of freedom ; 
each caste was occupational and applied itself to its own particular work. 
This led to a high degree of specialization and skill in handicrafts and 
craftsmanship. 


20 : MATHEMATICS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Highly intellectual and given to abstract thinking ns they were, one would 
expect the ancient Indians to excel in mathematics. Europe got its early 
arithmetic and algebra from the Arabs — hence the ‘ Arabic numerals ’ — 
but the Arabs themselves had previously token them from India. The 
astonishing progress that the Indians had made in mathematics is noxv 
wellknown and it is recognized that the foundations of modern arithmetic 
and algebra were laid long ago m India. The clumsy method of using a 
counting frame, and the use of Roman and such like numerals, had long 
retarded progress when the ten Indian numerals, including the zero sign, 
liberated the human mind from these restrictions and threw a flood of light 
on the behaviour of numbers. These number symbols were unique and 
entirely different from all other symbols that had been in use in other 
, countries. They are common enough today and we take them for granted, 
yet they contained the geims of revolutionary progress in them. It took 
many centuries for them to travel from India, via Baghdad, to the western 
world. 

A hundred and fifty j ears ago, during Napoleon’s time. La Place wrote : 
‘ It is India that gave us the ingenuous method of expressing all numbers 
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bj’ means of ten symbols, each symbol receiving a value of position, as vvell 
as an absolute value; a profound and important idea which appears so 
simple to us now that ^\e ignore its true merit, but its very simplicity, the 
great ease which it has lent to all computations, puts our arithmetic in the 
first rank of useful inventions; and we shall appreciate the grandeur of 
this achievement when we remember that it escaped the genius of Archi- 
medes and Apollonius, two of the greatest men produced by antiquity.’* 

The origins of geometry, arithmetic and algebra in India go back to 
remote periods. Probably to begin with there was some kind of geometrical 
algebra used for making figures for Pcdic altars. Mention is made in the 
most ancient books of the geometrical methods for the transformation of a 
square into a rectangle having a given side; ax = c. Geometrical figures 
are even now commonly used in Hindu ceremonies. Geometry made pro- 
gress in India but in this respect Greece and Alexandria went ahead. It 
was in arithmetic and algebra that In^a_kept theJe^.JThe inventor or 
inventors of the decimal place-\alue system and the zero mark are not 
known, Tlie earliest use of the zero symbol, so far discovered, is in one of 
the scriptural books dated about 200 B.C. It is considered probable that 
the place-value system was invented about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The zero, called slnniya or nothing, was originall}’' a dot and later it 
became a small circle. It was considered a number like any other. Professor 
Halsted thus emphasizes the vital significance of this invention : ‘ The 
importance of the creation of the zero mark con never be exaggerated. 
This giving to airy nothing, not merely a local habitation and a name, a 
picture, a sj’mbol, but helpful power, is the characteristic of the Hindu 
race from whence it sprang. It is like coining the Nirvana into dynamos. 
No single mathematical creation has been more potent for the general 
on-go of intelligence and power. 't 

Yet another modern mathematician has grown eloquent over this historic 
event. Dantzig in his ' Number ’ writes ; ‘ This long period of nearly five 
thousand years saw the rise and fall of many a civilization, each leaving 
behind it a heritage of literature, art, philosophy, and religion. But what 
was tlie net achievement in the field of reckoning, the earliest art practised 
by man? An inflexible numeration so crude as to make progress wellnigh 
impossible, and a calculating device so limited in scope that even elementary 
calculations called for the services of an expert .... Man used these de- 
vices for thousands of years without making a single worthwhile improve- 
ment in the instrument, without contributing a single important idea to the 
system .... Isven when compared with the slow groudh of ideas during 
the dark ages, the history of reckoning presents a peculiar picture of deso- 
late stagnation. When viewed in this light, the achievements of tlie un- 
known Hindu, who some time in the first centuries of our era discovered 
the principle of position, assumes the importance of a world event. ’t 

'Qiiofetl fn Hopbcn’s 'Mathematics for the Million’ (London, J9W. 

.X V • tiahtcd: ' On the Foundation and Technique of Arithmetic ’ n, £0 
(l^htcago, ms) quoted in ‘History of Hindu Mathematics ’ bu B. Datta and 
--1. A. bingh (19$5). 

t Quoted in Hoghen’s * Mathematics for the Million ’ (London, 19iS). 
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Dantzig is puzzled at the fact that the great mathematicians of Greece 
did not stumble on this discovery. ‘ Is it that the Greeks had such a marked 
contempt for applied science, leaving even the instruction of their children 
to slaves? But if so, how is it that the nation that gave us geometry, and 
carried this science so far, did not create even a rudimentary algebra? Is 
it not equally strange that algebra, that cornerstone of modern mathe- 
niatics, also originated in India, and at about the same time that positional i 
numeration did? ’ 

The ansner to this question is suggested by Professor Hogben: ‘ The 
difficulty of understanding why it should have been the Hindus who took 
this step, wliy it nas not taken by the mathematicians of antiquity, why it 
should first have been taken by practical man, is only insuperable if we seek 
for the explanation of intellectual progress in the genius of a few gifted 
individuals, instead of in the whole social framework of custom tliought 
which circumscribes the greatest individual genius. What happened in India 
about A.D. 100 had happened before. May be it is happening now in Soviet 
Eussia .... To accept it (this truth) is to recognize that every ciiltuie 
contains ivithin itself its own doom, unless it pays as much attention to tiie 
education of the mass of mankind as to the education of the exceptionally 
gifted people.’* 

We must assume then that these momentous inventions were not just due 
to the momentary illumination of an erratic genius, much in advance of his 
time, but that they were essentially the product of the social milieu and 
that they answered some insistent demand of the times. Genius of a high 
order was certainly necessary to find this out and fulfil this demand, but if 
that demand had not been there, the urge to find some way out would have 
been absent, and even if the invention had been made, it would have been 
forgotten or put aside till circumstances more propitious for its use arose. 
It seems clear from the early Sanskrit works on mathematics that the de- 
mand was there, for these books are full of problems of trade and social 
relationship invoking complicated calculations. Tliere are problems 
dealing with taxation, debt, and interest ; problems of partnership, barter 
and exchange, and the calculation of the fineness of gold. Society had grown 
complex and large number of people were engaged in governmental opeia- 
tions and in an extensive trade. It was impossible to carry on without 
simple methods of calculation. 

The adoption of zero and the decimal place-value system in India unbarred 
the gates of the mind to rapid progress in arithmetic and algebra. Fractions 
come in, and the multiplication and dkision of fractions; the Rule of three 
is discovered and perfected; squares and square-roots (together with the 
sign for the square-root V ) ; cubes and cube-roots ; the minus sign ; tables 
of sines; ~ is evaluated as 8' 141 6; letters of the alphabet are used in 
algebra to denote unknowns ; simple and quadratic equations are consider- 
ed; the mathematics of zero are investigated. Zero is defined as a— o=0; 
a + 0=:a; n — 0=a; ax0 = 0; a divided by 0 becomes infinity. The con- 
ception of negative quantities also comes in: thus V 4 = + 2. 


* Hogben; ‘ Mathematics for the Million’ f London, p, S85. 
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These and other advances in mathematics are contained in books written 
by a succession o£ eminent mathematicians from the fifth to the twelfth 
eenturj' A.C. There are earlier books also (Baudhayana c. eighth century 
JJ.C., Apastambtt and Kotjjayana, both c. fifth century B.C.) which deal 
with geometrical problems, especially with triangles, rectangles and squares. 
But the earliest extant book on algebra is by the famous astronomer Arya- 
bhata who was bom in 4T6 A.C. He wrote this book on astronomy and 
mathematics when he was only 23 years old. Aryabhata, w’ho is sometimes 
oalled the inventor of algebra, must have relied, partly at least, on the 
work of his predecessors. The next great name in Indian mathematics is 
that of Bhaskara I (A.C. 522) and he was followed by Brahmagupta (628), 
who was also a famous astronomer and who stated the laws applying to 
■shunya or zeio and made other notable advances. There follow a succession 
of mathematicians who have written on arithmetic or algebra. The last 
great name is that of Bhaskara II who was born in 1114 A.C. He wrote 
tlnee books, on astronomy, algebra and arithmetic. His book on arithmetic 
Is known as ‘ LUavati,' which is an old name for a treatise on mathematics, 
os it is the name of a woman. There are frequent references in the book to 
a young girl who is addressed as ‘ O Ulonoii ’ and is then instructed on 
■the problems stated. It is believed, without any definite proof, ihat Lilavati 
was Bhaskara’s daughter. The style of the book is clear and simple and 
suit able for young persons -to understand. The book is still used, partly 
for its style, in Sanskrit schools. 

Books on mathematics continued to appear (Narayana 1150; Ganesha 
1545) but these are mere repetitions of what had been done. Very little 
original Avork in mathematics was done in India after the tw'clftb centuri' 
till we reach the modern age. 

In the eighth century, during the reign of the Khalif Al-Mansur (T53- 
TT4), a number of Indian sdiolars went to Baghdad and among the books 
they look with them were Avorks on mathematics and astronomy. Probably 
even earlier than this, Indian numerals had reached Baghdad but this Avas 
the first systematic approach and Aryabhata’s and other books Avere trans- 
lated into Arabic. They influenced the development of mathematics and 
astronomy in the Arab Avorld and Indian numerals Avere introduced. Bagh- 
dad Avas then a great centre of learning and Greek and JcAvish scholars 
had gathered there bringing AA’ith them Greek philosophy, geometrj' and 
■science. The cultural influence of Baghdad Avas felt throughout the Moslem 
Avorld from Central Asia to Spain, and a knoAvIedge of Indian mathematics 
in their Arabic translations spread all ov-er this vast area. The numerals 
Avere called by the Arabs ‘ figures of Hind ’ (or India), and the Arabic 
AAoid for a number is ‘ Plindsah,’ meaning ‘ from Hind.’ 

From this Arab AA’orld the neAv mathematics travelled to European coun- 
tries, probably through the Moorish universities of Spain, and became the 
foundation for European mathematics. There AA^as opposition in Europe to 
the use of the ncAv numbers as they AA'ere considered infidel symbols, and 
it took several hundred years before they Avere in common use. The earliest 
.knoAvn use is in a Sicilian coin of 1134; in Britain the first use is in 1490. 

It seems clear that some knoAvledge of Indian mathematics, and especially 
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of the place-value system of numbers, had penetrated into ■vvestein Asia 
even before the formal embassy carried books to Baghdad. There is an 
interesting passage in a complaint made by a Syrian scholar-monk who- 
was hurt at the arrogance of some Greek scholars who looked down on 
Syrians. Severus Sebokht was liis name and he lived in a convent situated 
on the Euphrates. He ■rnrites in 662 A.C. and tries to show that the Syrians, 
weie in no way inferior to the Greeks. By way of illustration he refers to- 
the Indians : ‘ I will omit all discussion of the science of the Hindus, a 
people not the same as the Syiians, their subtle discoveries in the science 
of astronomy, discoveries that are more ingenious than those of the Greeks 
and the Babylonians; their computing that surpasses description. I rvish 
only to say that this computation is done by means of nine signs. If those 
who believe, because they speak Greek, that the}’’ have reached the limits 
of science, should know of these things, they would be convinced that there 
are also others who know something.’* 

Mathematics in India inevitably mokes one think of one extraordinar)' 
figure of recent times. This was Srinivasa Ramonujam. Bom in a poor 
Brahmin family in South India, having no o])portunities for a pioper educa- 
tion, he became a cleik in the Madras Port Trust. But he was bubbling 
over with some irrepressible quality of instinctive genius and played about 
with numbers and equations in Ins spare time. By a lucky chance he- 
attracted tlie attention of a mathematician who sent some of his amateur 
work to Cambridge in England. People there were impressed and a scholar- 
ship w'as arranged for him. So he left his clerk’s job and w ent to Cambridge 
and during a very brief period there did work of profound value and amaz- 
ing originalit}'. The Royal Society of England went rather out of their 
w'ay and made him a Fellow, but he died two years later, probably of tuber- 
culosis, at the age of 38. Professor Julian Huxley has, I believe, referred 
to him somewhere as the greatest mathematician of the century. 

{ Ramanujam’s brief life and death are symbolic of conditions in India- 


I Of our millions how- few get an}' education at all, how' many live on the 
verge of starvation ; of even those who get some education and have nothing 
to look forward to but a clerkship in some office on a pay that is usually 
jfar less than the unemployment dole in England. If life opened its gates- 
I to them and offered them food and healthy conditions of living and educa- 


tion and opportunities of growth, how many among these millions would 


'.be eminent scientists, educationists, technicians, industrialists, writers and. 


-artists, helping to build a new' India and a new w’orldf 


21 : GROWTH 'AND DECAY 

Duuino the first thousand years of the Christian era, there are manv ups- 
and downs in India, many conflicts with invading elements and internal 
tioubles. Yet it is a period of a vigorous national life, bubbling over with, 
energy and spreading out in all directions. Culture develops into a rich. 

* Quoted in ‘History of Hindu iVofiicniaiics ’ by B. Datta and A. N. Singh 
(1933). 1 am indebted to this hook for iniie/i information on this subject. 
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civilization flowering out in philosophj', literature, drama, art, science and 
mathematics. India's economy expands, the Indian horizon widens and 
other countries come %vithin its scope. Contacts grow with Iran, China, 
the Hellenic world. Central Asia and, above all, there is a powerful uige 
towards the eastern seas which leads to the establishment of Indian colonies 
and the spread of Indian culture far beyond India’s boundaries. During 
the middle period of this millennium, from early in the fourth to the sixth 
century, the Gupta Empire flourishes and becomes the patron and sj-mbol 
of this widespread intellectual and artistic activity. That is called the Golden 
or Classical Age of India and in the writings of that period, which form 
the classics of Sanskrit literature, there is a quiet serenity, a confidence 
in themselves, and a glow of pride at being privileged to be alive in that 
high noon of civilization, and with this there is the urge to use their gieat 
intellectual and artistic powers to the utmost. 

Yet even before that Golden Age had come to a close, signs of weakness 
and decay become visible. The White Huns come from the north-west in 
successive hordes and are repeatedly pushed back. But they come again 
and again and cat their way slowly into North India. For a half-century 
they even establisli themselves as a ruling power all over the North. But 
then, with a great effort, the last of the great Guptas, joining up in a 
confederacy with Yashovarman, a ruler of Central India, drives out the 
Huns. This long-drawn-out conflict weakened India politically and mili- 
tarily, and probably the settlement of large numbers of these Huns all 
over northern India gradually produced an inner clmnge in the people. 
They were absorbed as all foreign elements had so far been absorbed, but 
they left their impress and weakened the old ideals of the Indo-Aryan races. 
Old accounts of the Huns are full of their excessive cruelty and barbarous 
behaviour which were so foreign to Indian standards of warfare and gov- 
ernment. 

In the seventh century there was a revival and renascence under Harsha, 
both political and cultural. Ujjayini (modern Ujjain), which had been the 
brilliant capital of the Guptas, again became a centre of art and culture 
and the seat of a powerful kingdom. But in the centuries that followed 
this too weakens and fades off. In the ninth century Mihir Bhoja of Gujrat 
consolidates a unified State in North and Central India with his capital at 
Kanauj, There is another literary revival of which the central figure is 
Riijashekhara. Again, at the beginning of the eleventh century, another 
Bhoja stands out as a powerful and attractive figure, and Ujjayini again 
becomes a great capital. This Bhoja was a remarkable man who distinguish- 
ed himself in many fields. He was a grammarian and a lexicographer, and 
interested in medicine and astronomy. He was a builder and a patron of 
art and literature, and was himself a poet and a writer to whom many 
works ore attributed. His name has become a part of popular fable and 
legend as a symbol of greatness, learning and generosity. 

And yet for all these bright patches, an inner weakness seems to seize 
India which affects not only her political status but her creative activities. 
There is no date for this, for the process was a slow and creeping one and 
it affected North India earlier than the South. The South indeed becomes 
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more important both political]}’' and cultiually. Perhaps this was due to 
the South having escaped the continuous strain of fighting waves of in- 
vaders; perhaps many of the writers and aitists and master-buildeis 
migrated to the South to escape from the unsettled conditions in the North. 
The powerful kingdoms of the South, with their brilliant courts, must 
have attracted these people and given them opportunities for creative voilt 
which they lacked elscvhere. 

But though the North did not dominate India, as it had often done in 
the past, and was split up into small States, life was still rich there and 
theie were many centres of cultuial and philosophic activity, Benaies, as 
ever, was the heart of religious and philosophical thought, and every person 
VI ho advanced a new theory, or a new interpretation of an old theorj , had 
to come there to justif}’ himself, Kashmir vias for long a great Sanskrit 
centre of Buddhist and Brahminical learning. The great universities 
Ilouiished, Nalanda most famous of all, respected for its scholarship all over 
India. To have been to Nalanda was a hall-mark of culture. It was not easy 
to enter that universitj’, for admission was restricted to those who had 
already attained a certain standard. It specialized in post-graduate study 
and attracted students from Cliina, .lapan and Tibet and even, it is said, 
from Koiea and Mongolia and Bokhara. Apart from religious and philoso- 
phical subjects (both Buddhist and Brahminical), secular and practical sub- 
jects were also taught. There was a school of art and a department for 
architecture; a medical school; an agricultural depaitment; dairy farms 
and cattle. The intellectual life of the univeisity is said to have been one 
of animated debates and discussions. The spread of Indian culture abroad 
was largely the work of scholars from Nalanda. 

Then there was the Vikramshila University, near modern Bhagalpur in 
Bihar, and Vallnbhi in Kathiawar. During tlic period of the Guptas, the 
Ujjayini Univ'ersity rose into prominence. In the South there was the 
Amravati Univeisity, 

Yet, as the millennium approached its end, all this appears to be the 
afteinoon of a civilization ; the glow of the morning had long faded away, 
high noon was past. In the South there was still vitalitj- and vigour and 
this lasted for some centuries moie; in the Indian colonies abroad there 
was aggressive and full-blooded life right up to the middle of the ne\t 
millennium. But the heart seems to petrify, its beats aie slower, and 
gradually this petrifaction and decay spread to the limbs. There is no 
great figure in philosophy after Shankara in the eighth century, though 
there is a long succession of commentators and dialecticians. Even Shankaia 
■came from the South. The sense of curiosit}’ and the spiiit of mental ad- 
venture give place to a hard and formal logic and a sterile dialectic. Both 
Brahminism and Buddhism deteriorate and degraded forms of worship 
grow up, especially some varieties of Tantric worship and perversions of 
the Yotia system. 

In literature, Bhavabhuti (eighth century) is the last great figure. Many 
books continued to be wiitten but their style becomes more and more 
involved and intricate; there is neither fieshness of thought nor of ex- 
pression. la matliemaths Bhaskara II (twelfth ceniury) is the last gieat 
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name. In art, E. B. Havell takes ns rather beyond this period. He says 
that the form of expression was not artisticallj* perfected until about the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when most of the great sculpture and paint- 
ing in India was produced. From the seventh or eighth to the fourteenth 
century, according to him, was the great period of Indian art, correspond- 
ing to the highest development of Gothic art in Europe. He adds that it 
was in the sixteenth century that the creative impulse of the old Indian 
art began markedly to diminish. How far this judgment is correct I do not 
know, but I imagine that even in the field of art it was South India that 
carried on the old tradition for a longer period than tlie North. 

The last of the major emigrations for colonial settlement took place from 
South India in the ninth centurj', but the Cholas in the South continued 
to be a great sea-power till the eleventh century when they defeated and 
conquered Sri VijJiya. 

We thus see that India was drying up and losing her creative genius and 
vitality. The process was a slow one and lasted several centuries, beginning 
in the Nortli and fin.allj’' reaching the South. What were the causes of this 
political decline and cultural stagnation? Was this due to age alone, that 
seems to attjick civilizations as it does individuals, or to a kind of tidal 
wove with its forward and backward motion? Or were external causes and 
invasions responsible for it? Radbakrishnan says that Indian philosophy 
lost its vigour with the loss of political freedom. Sylvain Liivi writes ; ‘La 
culture sanscrite a fini avec la liberte de I’Inde ; des langues nouvelles, des 
litteratures nouvelles ont envahi la territolre ar.ven et I’cn ont chassee ; ellc 
s’est rdfugid dans Ics colleges et y a pris un air pedantesque.’ 

All this is true for the loss of political freedom leads inevitably to cultural 
decay. But wh}' should political freedom be lost unless some kind of decay 
has preceded it ? A small country might easily be overwhelmed by superior 
power, but a huge, well-developed and highly civilized country like India, 
cannot succumb to external attack unless tliere is internal decay, or the 
invader possesses a higher technique of warfare. That internal decay is 
clearly evident in India at the close of these thousand years. 

Theie are repeatedly periods of decay and disruption in the life of every 
civilization and there had been such periods of Indian history previously. 
But India had survived them and rejuvenated herself afresh, sometimes 
retiring into her shell for a while and emerging agiiin with fiesh vigour. 
There always remained a dynamic core wdiicli could renew itself with fresh 
contacts and develop again, something different from the past and yet inti- 
mately connected with it. Had that capacity for adaptation, that flexibility 
of mind whicli had saved India so often in the past left her now? tiad 
her fixed beliefs and the growing rigidity of her social sti ucture made her 
mind also rigid? For if life ceases to grow and evolve, the evolution of 
thought also ceases. Lidia had all along been a curious combination of 
conservatism in practice and explosive thought. Inevitably fliat thought 
affected the practice, though it did so in its owm way without irreverence 
for the past. ‘Mais si leur yeux suivaient les mots anciens, leur intelligence 
y voyait des idefe nouvelles. L’Inde s'est transformee a son insu.’ But 
when thought lost its explosiveness and creative power and became a tame 
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attendant on an outworn and meaningless practice, mumbling old plirases 
and feaiful of everything new, then life became stagnant and tied and 
constrained in a prison of its own making. 

We have many examples of the collapse of a civilization and perhaps the 
most notable of these is that of the European classical civilization which 
ended with the fall of Rome. Long before Rome fell to the invaders fiom 
the north, it had been on the verge of collapse from its own internal weak- 
nesses. Its economy, once expanding, hod shrunk and brought all manner 
of difficulties in its train. Urban industries decayed, flourishing cities grew 
progressively smaller and impoverished, and even fertility rapidly declined. 
The Emperors tried many expedients to overcome their ever-increasing 
difficulties. There was compulsory State legulation of merchants, craftsmen 
and workers, who were tied down to particular employments. Many kinds 
of employees weie even forbidden to marry outside their own group of 
workers. Thus some occupations were practically convevtcd into castes. 
The peasantry became serfs. But all these superficial attempts to check the 
decline failed and even worsened conditions; and the Roman Empiie 
collapsed. 

There was and has been no such dramatic collapse of Indian civilization 
and it has shown an amazing staying power despite all that has happened. 
But a progressive decline is visible. It is difficult to specify in any detail 
what the social conditions in India were at the end of the first millennium 
after Christ. But it may be said witii some assurance that the expanding 
economy of India had ended and tfiere was a strong tendency to shrink. 
Piobably this was the inevitable result of the growing rigidity and ex- 
clusiveness of the Indian social structure as represented chiefly by the caste 
system. Where Indians had gone abroad, as in South-East Asia, they were 
not so rigid in mind or customs or in their economy, and they had oppor- 
tunities for grondh and expansion. For another four or five hundred years 
they flourished in these colonics and displayed energy and creative vigour. 
But in India herself the spirit of exclusiveness sapped the creative faculty 
and developed a narrow, small-group, and parochial outlook. Life became 
all cut up into set frames where each man’s job was fixed and permanent 
and he had little concern with others. It was the Kshatriya's business to 
fight in defence of the country and others were not interested or were not 
even allowed to do so. The Brahmin and the Kshatriya looked down on trade 
and commerce. Education and opportunities of growth were withheld from 
the lower castes, who were taught to be submissive to those higher up in 
tlie scale. In spite of a well-developed urban economy and industries, the 
structme of the State was in many ways feudal. Probably even in the 
technique of warfare India had fallen behind. No marked progress was 
possible under these conditions without changing that structure and releas- 
ing fresh sources of talent and energy. The caste system was a barrier to 
such a change. For all its virtues and the stability it hod given to Indian 
society, it carried within it the seeds of destruction. 

The Indian social stiucture (and I sh.all consider this more fully later) 
had given amazing stability to Indian civilization. It had given strength 
and cohesion to the group, but this came in the w.ay of expansion and a 
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larger cohesion. It developed crafts and skill and trade and conuuerce, but 
always within each group separately. Thus particular types of activity be- 
came hereditary and there was a tendency to avoid new types of work and 
activity and to confine oneself to the old groove, to restrict initiative and 
the spirit of innovation. It gave a measure of freedom within a certain 
limited sphere, but at the expense of the growth of a larger freedom and 
at the heavy price of keeping large numbers of people permanently at the 
bottom of the social ladder, deprived of the opportunities of grou’th. So 
iong as that structure afforded avenues for growth and expansion, it was 
progressive ; when it reached the limits of expansion open to it, it became 
stationary, nnprogressive and, later, inevitably regressive. 

Because of this there was decline all along the lino— intellectual, philoso- 
phical, political, in technique and methods of warfare, in knowledge of and 
contacts with the outside world, in shrinking economy, and there was a 
growth of local sentiments and feudal and small-group feeling at the 
-expense of the larger conception of India as a whole. Yet, as later ages were 
to show, there was yet vitality in the old structure and an amazing tenacity, 
■as well as some flexibility and capacity for adaptation. Because of this it 
managed to survive and to profit by new contacts and waves of thought, and 
even progress in some ways. But that progress was always tied down to 
and hampered by far too many relics of the past. 



CHAPTER SIX 


NEW PROBLEMS 

1 : THE ARABS AND THE MONGOLS 

W HILE Hvrsha was reigning over a powerful kingdom in North 
India and Hsuan-tsang, the Chinese scliolar-pilgrim, nas study- 
ing at Nalanda University, Islam was taking shape in Arabia. 
Islam was to come to India both os a religious and a political force and 
create many new problems, but it is nell to remember that it took a long 
time before it made much difference to the Indian scene, It took nearly 
six hundred years before it reached the heart of India and when it came 
to the accompaniment of political conquest, it had already changed much 
and its standard-bearers irere different. The Arabs nlio, in a fine frenzy 
of enthusiasm and with a dynamic cnergj', had spread out and conquered 
from Spain to the borders of Mongolia carrying nith them a brdliant cul- 
ture, did not come to India proper. They stopped at its north-nestern 
fringe and remained there. Arab civilization gradually decayed and various 
Turkish tribes came into prominence in central and western Asia. It was 
these Turkis and Afghans from the Indian borderland who brought Islam 
as a political force to India. 

Some dates might help to bring these facts home to us. Islam may be 
said to begin with the Hijrat, the departure of the Prophet Mohammad 
from Mecca to Medina, m 622 A.C. Mohammad died ten }'cars later. Some 
time was spent in consolidating the position in Arabia, and then those 
astounding series of events took place which carried the Arabs, with the 
banner of Islam, right across Central Asia in the East and across the whole 
North African continent to Spain and France in the AVest, In the seventh 
century and by the beginning of the eighth, they had spread over Iraq, 
Iran and Central Asia. In 712 A.C. they reached and occupied Sind in the 
north-west of India and stopped there. A great desert separated this area 
from the more fertile parts of India. In the AA'est, the Arabs crossed the 
narrow straits between Africa and Europe (since called the Straits of 
Gibraltar) and entered Spain in 711 A.C. They occupied the whole of Spain 
and crossed the Pyrenees into France. In 732 they were defeated and 
checked by Charles Martel at Tours in France. 

This triumphant career of a people, whose homelands were the dcseits 
of Arabia and who had thus far played no notable part in history, is most 
remarkable. They must have derived their ^ast energj’ from the dynamic 
and revolutionary character of their Prophet and his message of human 
brotherhood. And yet it is AiTong to imagine that Arab civilization suddenly 
rose out of oblivion and took shape after the advent of Islam. There has 
been a tendency on the part of Islamic scholars to decry the prc-Islamie 
past of the Arab people and to refer to it as tlie period of juhrUyat, a kind of 
dark age of ignorance and superstition. Arab civilization, like others, had 
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a long past, intimately connected wth the development of the Semitic 
race, the Phoenicians, Cretans, Chaldeans, Hebrews. The Israelites be- 
came more exclusive and separated themselves from the more catholic 
Chaldeans and others. Between them and other Semitic races there were 
conflicts. Nevertheless all over the Semitic area there were contacts and 
interchanges and to some extent a common background. Pre-Islamic Arab 
civilization grew up especially in Yemen. Arabic was a highly developed 
language at the time of the Prophet, with a mixture of Persian and even 
some Indian words. Like the Phoenicians, the Arabs went far across the 
seas in search of trade. There was an Arab colony in South China, near 
Canton, in pre-Islamic days. 

Nevertheless it is true that the Prophet of Islam vitalized his people 
and filled them with faith and enthusiasm. Considering themselves the 
standard-bearers of a new cause, they developed the zeal and self-con- 
fidence whicli sometimes fills a whole people and changes history. Their 
success was also undoubtedly due to the decay of the States in western and 
central Asia and in North Africa. North Africa was torn by internecine 
conflicts between rival Christian factions leading often to bloody struggles 
for mastery. The Christianity that was practised there at the time was 
narrow and intolerant and the conh-ast between this and the general 
toleration of the Moslem Arabs, with their message of human brotherhood, 
was marked. It was this that brought whole peoples, weary of Christian 
strife, to their side. 

The culture that the Arabs carried with them to distant countries was 
itself continuously changing and developing. It bore the strong impress 
of the new ideas of Islam, and yet to call it Islamic civilization is con- 
fusing and probably incorrect. With their capital at Damascus, they soon 
left their simple ways of living and developed a more sophisticated culture. 
That period might be called one of Arab-Syrian civilization. Byzantine 
influences came to them but most of all, when they moved to Baghdad, the 
traditions of old Iran affected them and they developed the Arab-Persian 
civilization nhicli became dominant over all the vast areas they controlled. 

Widespread and apparently easv- as the Arab conquests were, they did 
not go far beyond Sind in India, then or later. Was this due to the fact 
tliat India was still strong enough to resist effectively the invader? Pro- 
bably so. for it is difficult to explain otherwise the lapse of several centuries 
before a real invasion took place. Partly it may have been due to the inter- 
nal troubles of the Arabs. Sind fell away from the central authority at 
Baghdad and became a small independent Moslem State. But though there 
was no invasion, contacts between India and Arab world grew, travellers 
came to and fro, embassies were exchanged, Indian books, especially on 
mathematics and astronomy, were taken to Baghdad and were translated 
mto Ar.abic. Many Indian physicians went to Baghdad. These trade and 
cultur.al relations were not confined to North India. The southern States 
of India also participated in them, especially the Riishtrakutas on the west 
coast of India, for purposes of trade. 

This frequent intercourse ineHtably led to Indians getting to know the 
new religion, Islam. Missionaries also came to spread this new faith and 
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they were welcomed. Mosques were built. There was no objection raised 
either by the State or the people, nor were there any religious conflicts. 
It was the old tradition of India to be tolerant to all faiths and forms of 
worship. Thus Islam came as a religion to India several centuries befoic 
it came as a political force. 

The new Arab Empire under the Ommeya KhalifJs (Ommeyade Caliphs) 
had its seat and capital at Damascus where a splendid city grew up. But 
soon, about 750 A.C., the AbbasiyJ (Abbaside) Khalifas took the capital 
to Baghdad. Internal conflicts followed and Spain fell away from the central 
Empire, but continued for long as an independent Arab State, Gradually 
the Baghdad Empire also weakened and split up into several States, and 
the Seljuk Turks came from Central Asia and became politicallj’^ all-power- 
ful at Baghdad, though the Khalifa still functioned at their pleasure. 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk, arose in Afghanistan, a great warrior 
and a brilliant captain, and he ignored and even taunted the Khalifa. 
But still Baghdad continued as the cultural centre of the Islamic world 
and even far-away Spain looked to it for inspiration, Europe was backward 
then in learning and science and art and the amenities of life. It was 
Arab Spain, and especially the university of Cordoba, that kept the lamp 
of learning and intellectual curiosity burning throughout those dark ages 
of Europe and some of its light pierced the European gloom. 

The Crusades beginning in 1095 A.C. went on for over a century and 
a half. These did not merely represent a struggle between two aggressive 
religions, a conflict between the Cross and the Crescent. ' The Crusades,’ 
says Professor G, M. Trevelyan, the eminent historian, ‘ were the military 
and religious aspect of a general urge towards the East on the part of the 
reviving energies of Europe. The prize that Europe brought back from 
the Crusades was not the permanent liberation of the holy Sepulchre or the 
potential unity of Christendom, of which the story of the Crusades was 
one long negation. She brought back instead the finer arts and crafts, 
luxury, science, and intellectual curiositj'- — everything that Peter the 
Hermit would most have despised.’ 

Before the last of the Crusades had ingloriously petered out, something 
cyclonic and cataclysmic had taken place in the heart of Asia. Chengiz 
(or Jenghiz) Khan had begun his devastating march westward. Born in 
Mongolia in 1155 A.C., he started on this great march, which was to con- 
vert Central Asia into a heap of smoking ruins, in 1219. He was no young- 
ster then. Bokhara, Samarkand, Herat and Balkh, all great cities, each 
having more than a million inhabitants, were reduced to ashes. Chengiz 
went on to Kiev in Russia and then returned ; Baghdad somehow escaped 
as it did not lie on his route. He died in 1227 at the age of seventy-two. 
His succesors went further into Europe and, in 1258, Hulagu captured 
Baghdad and put an end to that famous centre of art and learning, where 
for over five hundred years treasures from all parts of the world had come 
and accumulated.. That gave a great shock to the distinctive Arab-Persian 
civilization in Asia, though this survived even under the Mongols; it 
continued especially in parts of North Africa and especially in Spain. 
Crowds of scholars with their books fled from Baghdad to Cairo and 
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Spain and a renaissance of art and learning took place there. But Spain 
itself was slipping from the Arab grasp and Cordoba had fallen in 1236 
A.C. For another two centuries and a half the kingdom of Granada conti- 
nued as a bright centre of Arab culture. In 1492 A.C. Granada also fell to 
Ferdinand and Isabella and Arab dominion in Spain ended. Thenceforwaid 
Cairo became the chief Arab centre, though it came under Turkish 
domination. The Ottoman Turks had captured Constantinople in 1453, 
thereby releasing those forces which gave birth to the European 
llenaissance. 

The Mongol conquests in Asia and Europe represented something new 
in the art of warfare. ‘ In scale and in quality,’ says Liddell Hart, ‘ in 
surprise and in mobility, in the strategic and in the tactical indirect 
approach their (the Mongols’) campaigns surpass any in history.’ Chengiz 
Khan was undoubtedly one of the greatest, if not the greatest, militar 5 ' 
leaders that the world has produced. The chivalry of Asia and Europe was 
matchwood before him and his brilliant successors, and it was pure chance 
that central and western Europe escaped conquest. From these Mongols 
Europe learnt new lessons in strategy and the art of warfare. The use of 
gunpowder also came to Europe, through these Mongols, from China. 

The Mongols did not come to India. They stopped at the Indus river and 
pumued their conquests elsewhere. When their great empires faded away 
a number of smaller States rose in Asia, and then in 1369 Timur, a Turk, 
claiming to be a descendant of Chengiz Khan through his mother, tried to 
repeat the exploits of Chengiz. Samarkand, his capital, again became a 
seat of empire, brief-lived though this was. After Timur’s death his 
successors were more interested in a quiet life and in cultivating the arts 
than in military exploits. A Timurid Renaissance, ns it is called, took place 
in Central Asia and it was in this environment that Babar, a descendant of 
Timur, was born and grew up. Babar was the founder of the Moghul 
dniasty in India; he was the first of the Grand Moghuls. He captured 
Delhi in 1526. 

Chengiz Khan was not a Moslem, as some people seem to imagine because 
of his name which is now associated with Islam. He is said to have believed 
in Shamaism, a religion of the sky. What this was I do not know but the 
word inevitably makes one think of the Arab word for Buddhists — Samani, 
whicli was derived from the Sanskrit Shravana. Debased forms of Buddhism 
flourished then in various parts of Asia, including hlongolia, and it is 
probable that Chengiz grew’ up under their influence. It is odd to think 
that the greatest military conqueror in history was probably some kind 
of a Buddhist.* 

* A kind of Shamanism or Shamaism still lingers in Arctic Siberia, Mongolia 
and in Tanna-Twa in Soviet Central Asia. This appears to be based entirely 
on a belief in spirits and has apparently no connection whatecer with Buddhism. 
Yet it may ?inrc been tnFucnced long ago by some degraded forms of Buddhism 
which were gradually submerged in local primitive superstitions. Tibet, which is 
patently a Buddhist country, has developed its own variety of Buddhism called 
Lamaisin. Mongolia with its Shamanism has also the Livhig Buddha tradition. 
Thus there seem to be various gradations in northern and central Asia of 
Buddhism fading off into primitive beliefs. 
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In Central Asia, even today, four legendary figures of great conquerors 
are remembered — Sikandar (Alexander), Sultan Mahmud, Chengiz Khan 
and Timur. To these four must be added now a fifth, another type of 
person, not a warrior but a conqueror in a different realm, round M’hose 
name legend has already gathered — ^Lenin. 


2 : THE FLO WE ‘RING OF ARAB CULTURE 
AND CONTACTS WITH INDIA 

Having rapidly conquered large parts of Asia, Africa and a bit of Europe, 
the Arabs turned their minds to conquests in other fields. The empire 
was being consolidated, many new countries had come within their ken and 
they nere eager to find out about tins world and its ways. The intellectual 
curiosity, the adventures in rationalist speculation, the spirit of scientific 
inquiry among the Arabs of the eighth and ninth centuries are very strik- 
ing, Normally, in the early da 3 -s of a religion based on fixed concepts and 
beliefs, faith is dominant and variations are not approved or encouraged. 
That faith had carried the Arabs far and that triumphant success itself must 
have deepened that faith. And yet we find them going beyond the limits of 
dogma and creed, dabbling with agnosticism, and turning their zeal and 
energy towards adventures of the mind, Arab travellers, among the greatest 
of their kind, go to far countries to find out what other peoples were 
doing and thinking, to study and understand their philosophies and sciences 
and wa)'S of life, and then to develop their own thought. Scholars and 
books from abroad were brought to Baghdad and the Khalif al-Mansur 
(middle eighth century) established a research and translation bureau 
where translations were made from Greek, Sjviac, Zend, Latin and 
Sanskrit. Old monasteries of Syria, Asia Minor and the Levant w'ere ran- 
sacked for manuscripts. The old Alexandrian schools had been closed by 
Christian bishops and their scholars had been driven out. Many of these 
exiles had drifted to Persia and elsewhere. They now found a welcome 
and a safe haven in Baghdad and they brought Greek philosophj' and 
science and mathematics with them — Plato and Aristotle, Ptolemy and 
Euchd, There were Nestorian and .Tewish scholars and Indian physicians, 
philosopheis and mathematicians. All this continued and developed during 
the reigns of the Khalifs Harun al-Raschid and al-Mamun (eighth and 
ninth centuries) and Baghdad became the biggest intellectual centre of 
the civilized world. 

There were manj' contacts with India during this period and the Arabs 
learnt much of Indian mathematics, astronomy and medicine. And j’et, 
it would appear that the initiative for all these contacts came chiefly from 
the Arabs and though the Arabs learned much from India, the Indians 
did not learn much from the Arabs. The Indians remained aloof, wrapped 
up in their own conceits, and keeping as far as possible within their own 
shells. This was unfortunate for the intellectual ferment of Baghdad and 
the Arab renaissance movement would have shaken up the Indian mind 
just when it was losing much of its creative vigour. In that spirit ofinteJ- 
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lectiial inquiry the Indians of an older day would have found kinship in 
thought. 

The study of Indian learning and science in Baghdad was gieatly en- 
couraged by the powerful Baimak family (the Barmecides) which gave 
vaziers to Harim al-Rashid. This family had probably been converted from 
Buddhism. During an illness of Hariin nl-Raschid, a physician named 
■Manak Mas sent for from India. Manak settled down in Baghdad and was 
appointed the head of a large hospital there. Arab writers mention six 
other Indian physicians living in Baghdad at the time, besides Manak. In 
astronomj' the Arabs improved on both the Indians and the Alexandrians 
and two famous names stand out; A1 Khwarismi, a mathematician and 
astronomer of the ninth century, and the poet-astronomer Omar Khayyam 
of the twelfth century. In medicine, Arab physicians and surgeons weie 
famous in Asia and Europe. Most famous of them was Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 
of Bokhara, who was called the Prince of Physicians. He died in 1037 A.C. 
One of the great Arab thinkers and philosophers was Abu Nasr Farabi. 

In philosophy the influence of India does not seem to have been marked. 
Both for philosophy and science the Arabs looked to Giecce and the old 
Alexandrian schools. Plato and more especially Aristotle exercised a pmver- 
ful influence on the Arab mind and since then, and up to the present day, 
they have become, more in Arabic commentaries than in the original ver- 
sions, standard subjects for study in Islamic schools. Neo-Platonism from 
Alexandria also influenced the Aiab mind. The materialist school of Greek 
philosophy reached the Arabs and led to the rise of rationalism and mate- 
rialism. The rationalists tried to interpret religious tenets and injunctions 
in terms of reason ; the materialists almost rejected religion altogether. 
What is noteworthy is the full freedom of discussion allowed in Baghdad 
for all these rival and conflicting theories. This controversy and conflict 
between faith and reason spread from Baghdad all over the Arab world 
and reached Spain. The nature of God was discussed and it was stated that 
He cannot have any qualities, such as were common!}' attributed to Him. 
These qualities were human. To call God benevolent or righteous was, it 
was suggested, just as pagan and degraded as to say that He has a beard. 

Rationalism led to agnosticism and scepticism. Gradually with the decline 
of Baghdad and the grorvth of the Turkish power, this spirit of rationalist 
inquiry lessened. But in Arab Spain it still continued and one of the most 
famous of Arab philosophers in Spain went to the limits of irreligion. This 
was Ibn Rushd (Averroes) who lived in the twelfth century. He is reported 
to have said of the various religions of his time that they were meant for 
-children or for fools or they could not be acted upon. Whether he actually 
said so or not is doubtful but even the tradition shows the kind of man he 
was, and he suffered for his opinions. In many ways he was remai'kable. 
He rvrote strongly in favour of giving women a chance to play a part in 
public activities and held that they were fully capable of justifying them- 
■selves. He also suggested that incurables and such like persons should be 
liquidated as they were a burden on society. Spain w’as then far in advance 
■of the other centres of European learning and Arab and Jewish scholars 
from Cordoba were greatly respected in Paris and elsewhere. These Arabs 
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evidently had no high opinion of the other Europeans. An Arab suiter 
named Said of Toledo described the Europeans living north of the Pyrenees 
thus : ‘ They are of a cold temperament and never reach maturity. They 
are of a great stature and of a white colour. But they lack all sharpness of 
Mit and penetration of intellect.’ 

The flowering of Arab culture and civilization in western and central 
Asia derived its inspiration from two main sources — ^Arab and Iranian. The 
two mixed inextricably producing a vigour of thought as well as a high 
standard of living conditions for the upper classes. From the Arabs came 
the vigour and the spirit of inquiry ; from the Iranians, the graces of life, 
art and luxury. As Baghdad waned under Turkish domination, the spirit 
of rationalism and inquiry also declined. Chengiz Khan and the Mongols 
put an end to all this. A hundred j'cars later Central Asia xvoke up again 
and Samarkand and Herat became centres for painting and architecture, 
reviving somewhat the old traditions of Arab-Persian civilization. But there 
was no revival of Arab rationalism and interest in science. Islam had be- 
come a more rigid faith suited more to military conquests rather than the 
conquests of the mind. Its chief representatives in Asia were no longer 
the Arabs, but the Turks* and the Mongols (later called Moghuls in India), 
and to some extent the Afghans. These Mongols in western Asia had be- 
come Moslems; in the F.ar East and in the middle regions many took to 
Buddhism. 


3: MAHMUD OF GHAZNI AND THE 

AFGHANS 

E\nLT in the eighth centurj', in 712, the Arabs had reached Sind and 
occupied it. They stopped there. Even Sind fell away from the Arab Empire 
within half a century or so, though it continued os a small independent 
Moslem State.. For nearly three hundred years there was no further inva- 
sion of or incursion into India. About 1000 A.C. Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni 
in Afghanistan, a Turk who had risen to power in Central Asia, began 
his raids into India. There were many such raids and they were bloody 
and ruthless and on every occasion Mahmud carried away with him a vast 
quantity of treasure. A scholar-contemporary, Alberuni of Khiva, describes 
these raids : ‘ The Hindus became like the atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions and like a tale of old in the mouths of people. Their scattered 
remains cherish of course the most inveterate aversion towards all Moslems.’ 
This poetic description gives us some idea of the devastation caused by 
Mahmud, and yet it is well to remember that Mahmud touched and de- 
spoiled only a part of North India, chiefly along the lines of his marches. 
The whole of central, eastern and South India escaped from him completely. 

* 2 have often vsed the word ‘ TwK ’ or ‘ Ttirlii.’ Thi’i may confute ai ‘ Turh ’ 
11 niiociafcd now with the people of Tvrltcy who arc descended front the 
Omanli or Ottoman Tvrhs. But there were other kinds of Turks aho^cljuks, 
etc. All the Turanian races of Central Asia, Chinese Turkestan, etc., may bo 
called Turks or Turkh. 
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South India at that time and later was dominated by the powerful Chola 
Empire whicli controlled the sea-routes and had reached as far as Sri Vijaya 
in Java and Sumatra. The Indian colonies in the eastern seas were also 
flourishing and strong. Sea-power was shared between them and South 
India. But this did not save North India from a land invasion. 

Mahmud annexed the Punjab and Sind to his dominions and returned 
to Ghazni after each raid. He was unable to conquer Kashmir. This moun- 
tain country succeeded in checking and repulsing him. He met with a 
severe defeat also in the Rajputana desert regions on his way back from 
Somnath in Kathiawar.* This was his last raid and he did not return. 

Mahmud was far more a warrior than a man of faith and like many 
other conquerors he used and exploited the name of reUgion for his con- 
quests. India was to him just a place from which he could carry off treasure 
and material to liis homeland. He enrolled an army in India and placed 
it under one of his noted generals, Tilak by name, who was an Indian and 
a Hindu. This army he used against his own co-religionists in Central Asia. 
He was anxious to make his own city of Ghazni rival the great cities of 
central and western Asia and he carried off from India large numbers of 
artisans and master-builders. Building interested him and he was much 
impressed by the city of Mathura (modern Muttra) near Delhi. About this 
he wrote : ‘ There are here a thousand edifices as firm ns the faith of the 
faithful; nor is it likely that this city has attained its present condition 
but at the expense of many millions of dinars, nor could such another be 
constructed under a period of two hundred years.’ 

In the intervals of his fighting Mahmud was interested in encouraging 
cultural activities in his own homeland and he gathered together a number 
of eminent men. Among these was the famous Persian poet Firdausi, 
author of the Shalnmmah, who later fell out with Mahmud. Alberuni, a 
scholar and a traveller, was a contemporary, and in his books he gives us 
a glimpse into other aspects of life in Central Asia then. Born near Khiva, 
but of Persian descent, he came to India and travelled a great deal. He 
tells us of the great irrigation works in the Chola Kingdom in the South, 
though it is doubtful if he visited them himself or went to South India. 
He learnt Sanskrit in Kashmir and studied the religion, philosophy, science 
and arts of India, tie had previously learnt Greek in order to study Greek 

* There is a curious passage relating to this defeat in an old chronicle in 
Persian, the Tarikh-i-Scffath (translated by Eanchodjt Arnarji, Bombay, ISSS), 
p. IIS : * Shah Mahmud took to his heels in dismay and sared his life, but many 
of his followers of both sexes iccrc captured .... Turks, Afghans and 
Mughal female prisoners, if they happened to be rirgins, irere accepted as reives 
by the Indian soldiers .... The boicels of the others, however, rccre cleansed 
by means of emetics and purgatives, and thereafter the captives trrra married 
to men of similar rank.’ ‘ Low females were joined to low men. Respectable men 
were compelled to shave off their beards, and iccic enrolled among the 
Shchhavat and the Wadhcl tribes of Rajputs ; rrhilst the lower kinds were 
allotted to the castes of Kolis, Khantas, Babrias and Mers.’ J am not myself 
acquainted with the Tnrikh-i-Sorath and do not know how far it can he 
considered as icliable. I have taken this quotation from K. M. Mrmshi’s ‘ The 
Glori; that rear Gurjardcstt,’ Part III, p. IjO. IVhat is especially interesting 
IS the rcay foreigners arc said to have been ahsoibcd into the Rajput Clans 
and even marriages having taken place. The cleansing process mentioned 
IS novel. 
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philosophy. His books are not only a storehouse of information, but tell 
us how, behind war and pillage and massacre, patient scholarship con- 
tinued, and how the people of one country tried to understand those of 
another even when passion and anger had embittered their relations. That 
passion and anger no doubt clouded the judgments on either side, and 
each considered his own people superior to the other. Of the Indians, 
Alberuni says that they are * haughty, foolislily vain, self-contained and 
stolid ’ and that they believe ‘ tliat there is no country like theirs, no 
nation like theiis, no kings like theirs, no science like theirs.’ Probably a 
correct enough description of the temper of the people. 

Mahmud’s raids are a big event in Indian history, though politically 
India as a nhole was not greatly affected by them and the heart of India 
remained untouched. The}' demonstrated the weakness and decay of North 
India, and Alberuni’s accounts throw further light on the political disin- 
tegration of the north and west. These repeated incursions from the north- 
west brought many new elements in India’s closed thought and economy. 
Above all, they brought Islam for the first time to the accompaniment of 
ruthless military conquest. So far, for over three hundred years, Islam 
had come peacefully as a religion and taken its place among the many 
religions of India without trouble or conflict. The new approach produced 
ponerful psychological reactions among the people and filled them with 
bitterness. There was no objection to a new religion but there nas strong 
objection to anything nhich forcibly interfered with and upset their way 
of life. 

India was, it must be remembered, a country of many religions, in spite 
of the dominance of the Hindu faith in its various shapes and forms. Apart 
from Jainism and Buddhism, which had largelj faded auay and been ab- 
sorbed by Hinduism, there were Christianity and the Hebrew religion. 
Both of these had reached India probably during the first century after 
Christ, and both had found a place in the country. There were large num- 
bers of Syiiaii Christians and Nestorians in South India and they were 
as much part of the country as any one else. So uere the Jews. And 
so too was the small communit}’of the Zoroastrians who had come to India 
from Iran in the seventh century. So also were many Moslems on the west 
coast and in the north-west. 

Mahmud came as a conqueror and the Punjab became just an outlying 
province of his dominions. Yet when he had established himself as a luler 
there, an attempt was made to tone down his previous methods in order 
to win over the people of the province to some extent. There was less of 
interference with their ways and Hindus were appointed to high office in 
the army and the administration. Only the beginnings of this process are 
noticeable in Mahmud’s time; it was to grow later. 

Mahmud died in 1030. More than a hundred and sixty years passed after 
his death w’ithout any other invasion of India or an extension of Turkish 
rule beyond the Punjab. Then an Afghan, Sliahab-ud-Din Ghuri, captured 
Oharni and put an end to the Ghaznavite Empire. He marched to Lahore 
and then to Delhi. But the King of Delhi, Prithvi Raj Chauhan, defeated 
him utteily. Shahab-ud-Din retired to Afghanistan and came back next 
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j'ear with anothei' army. This time he triumphed and in 1 192 he sat on the 
throne of Delhi. 

Pritlivi Raj is a popular' hero, still famous in song and legend, for reckless 
lovers are always popular. He had carried away the girl he loved and who 
loved him from the very palace of her father Jaichandra, King of Kanauj, 
defying an assembled host of princelings who had come to offer court to 
her. He won his bride for a brief while but at the cost of a bitter feud 
with apowerful ruler and the lives of the bravest on both sides. The chivalry 
of Delhi and Central India engaged in internecine conflict and there was 
much mutual slaughter. And so, all for the love of a woman, Pritlm Raj 
lost his life and throne, and Delhi, that seat of empire, passed into the 
hands of an invader from outside. But his love stor}’ is sung still and he 
is a hero, while Jaichandra is looked upon almost as a traitor. 

This conquest of Delhi did not mean the subjugation of the rest of India. 
The Cholas were still powerful in the South and there were other indepen- 
dent States. It took another century and a half for Afghan rule to spread 
over tile greater part of the South. But Delhi was significant and symbolic 
of the new order. 


4: THE INDO-AFGHANS: SOUTH INDIA 
VIJAYANAGAR : BABAR : SEA-POWER 

Indian history has usually been divided by English as well as some Indian 
historians into three major periods — ^Ancient or Hindu, Moslem, and the 
British period. This division is ndther intelligent nor correct ; it is decep- 
tive and gives a WTong perspective. It deals more with the superficial 
changes at tlie top than with the essential changes in the political, econo- 
mic and cultural development of the Indian people. The so-called undent 
period is vast and full of cliange, of growth and decay and then growth 
again. What is called the Moslem or medieval period brought another 
change, and an important one, and yet it was more or less confined to the 
top and did not vitally affect the essential continuity of Indian life. The 
invaders who came to India from the north-west, like so many of their 
predecessors in more ancient times, became absorbed into India and part 
of her life. Their dynasties became Indian dynasties and there was a great 
deal of racial fusion by intermarriage. A deliberate effort "was made, apart 
fmm a few exceptions, not to interfere with the ways and customs of the 
people. They looked to India as their home country and had no other affilia- 
tions. India continued to be on independent countiy. 

The coming of the British made a vital difference and the old sj'stem 
was uprooted in many ways. They brought an entirely different impulse 
from the West, whidi had slowly developed in Europe from the times of 
the Renaissance, Reformation and Political Revolution in England, .and 
was taking shape in the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. The 
American and French Revolutions were to carry this further. The British 
remained outsiders, aliens and misfits in India and made no attempt to be 
otherwise. Above all, for the first time in India’s history, her political 
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control was exercised from outside and her economj was centred in a dis- 
tant place. They made Indio a typical colony of the modern age, a subject 
country for the first time in her long historj'. 

Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasion of India was certainly a foreign Turkish 
invasion and lesulted in the Punjab being sepaiated fiom the lest of India 
for a while. Tlie Afghans who came at the end of the twelfth centur}- were 
different. They neie an Indo-Aryan race closely allied to the peojile of 
India. Indeed for long stietches of time Afghanistan had been, and mos 
destined to be, a jiart of India. Their language, Pashto, was basically deriv- 
ed from Sanskiit. There are few places in India or outside which are so 
full of ancient monuments and remains of Indian culture, chiefly of the 
Buddhist period, as Afghanistan. More correctly, the Afghans should be 
called the Indo-Afghans. They diffeied in many ways from the people of 
the Indian plains, just as the people of the mountain valleys of Kashmir 
differed from the dwellers of the warmer and flatter regions below. But 
in spite of this difference Kashmir had alwaj s been and continued to be 
an important seat of Indian learning and culture. The Afghans differed 
also from the more highly cultured and sophisticated Arabs and Persians. 
They were hard and fierce like their mountain fastnesses, rigid in their 
faith, warriors not inclined towards intellectual pursuits or adventures of 
the mind. They behaved to begin with as conqueiors over a rebellious people 
and were cruel and harsh. 

But soon they toned donn. India became their home and Delhi was their 
capital, not distant Ghazni as in Mahmud’s time. Afghanistan, where they 
came from, was just an outlying part of their kingdom. The process of 
indianization was rapid and many of them married women of the country. 
One of their great rulers, Alauddin Kiiilji, himself married a Hindu lady, 
and so did his son. Some of the subsequent rulers were racially Turks, such 
as Qutb-ud-Din Aibak, the Sultana Razia and Iltutmish ; but the nobility 
and army continued to be mainly Afghan. Delhi flourished as an imperial 
capital. Ibn Batuta, a famous Arab traveller from Morocco who visited 
many countries and saw many cities from Caiio and Constantinople to 
China, described it in the fourteenth centuiy, perhaps with some exaggera- 
tion, as ‘ one of the greatest cities in the universe.’ 

The Delhi Sultanate spread southwards. The Chola Kingdom was declin- 
ing but in its place a new sea-faring power had grown. This was thePandja 
Kingdom with its capital at Madura and its port at Kayal on the east coast. 
It was a small kingdom but a great centre of trade. Marco Polo twice visited 
this port on his way fiom China, in 1288 and 1293, and described it * as a 
great and noble city,’ full of ships from Arabia and China. He also men- 
tions the very fine muslins, which ‘ look like tissues of a spider’s web,’ and 
which were made on the east coast of India. Marco Polo tells us also of an 
interesting fact. Large numbers of horses weie imported by sea from Arabia 
and Persia into South India. The climate of South India was not suited to 
horse-breeding, and horses, apart from their other uses, were necessary 
for militaiT purposes. The best breeding-grounds for horses were in central 
and western Asia and this may well explain, to some extent, the superiority 
of the Central Asian races in warfare. Chengiz Khan’s Mongols were magni- 
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ficent horsemen and were devoted to their horses. The Turks were also fine 
horsemen and the love of the Arab for his horse is wellknown. In north 
and west India there are some good breeding-grounds for horses, especi- 
ally in Kathiawar, and the Rajputs are very fond of their horses. Many a 
petty war was waged for a famous charger. There is a story of a Delhi Sul- 
tan admiring the charger of a Rajput chief and asking him for it. The Hara 
chief replied to the Lodi king : ‘ There are three things you must not ask 
of a Rajput ; his horse, his mistress, or his sword,’ and he galloped away. 
There was trouble afterwards. 

Late in the fourteenth centur}', Timur, the Turk or Turco-Mongol, came 
down from the north and smashed up the Delhi Sultanate. He was only 
a few months in India ; he came to Delhi and went back. But all along 
his route he created a wilderness adorned with pyramids of skulls of those 
he had slain; and Delhi itself became a city of the dead. Fortunatel}'^ he 
did not go far and only some parts of the Punjab and Delhi had to suffer 
this terrible affliction. 

It took many years for Delhi to wake up from this sleep of death and 
even when it woke up, it was no longer the capital of a great empire. 
Timur’s visit had broken that empiie and out of it had arisen a number 
of States in the South. Long before this, early in the fourteenth century, 
two great States bad risen — Gulbarga, called the Bahmani Kingdom,* 
and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. Gulbarga now split up into five 
States, one of these being Ahmadnagar. Ahmad Nizam Shah, the founder 
of Ahmadnagar in 1490, was the son of Nizam-ul-Mulk Bhairi, a minister 
of the Bahmani kings. This Nizam-ul-Mulk \vas the son of a Brahmin 
accountant named Bhairu (from which his name Bhairi) . Thus the Ahmad- 
nagar dynasty was of indigenous origin and Chand Bibi, the heroine of 
Ahmadnagar, had mixed blood. All the Moslem States in the South were 
indigenous and indianized. 

After Timur’s sack of Delhi, North India remained weak and divided 
up. South India was better off and the largest and most powerful of the 
southern kingdoms was Vijayanagar. This State and city attracted many 
of the Hindu refugees from the North. From contemporary accounts, it 
appears that the city was rich and very beautiful : ‘ The city is such that 
eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place resembling it upon the whole 
earth,’ says Abdur-Razzak from Central Asia. There were arcades and 
magnificent galleries for the bazaars, and rising above them all was the 
palace of the king surrounded by ‘ many rivulets and streams flowing 
through channels of cut stone, polished and even.’ The whole city was 
full of gardens and because of them, as an Italian visitor in 1420, Nicolo 
Conti, nTites, the circumference of the city was sixty miles. A later visitor 
was Paes, a Portuguese who came in 1522 after having visited the Italian 
cities of the Renaissance. The city of Vijayanagar, he says, is as ‘ large as 
Rome and very beautiful to the sight’ ; it is full of charm and wonder with 

* The name and origin of the Bahmani Kingdom of the South is interesting. 
The founder of this State uas an Afghan Moslem who had ,a Hindu patron in 
his early days — Gangu Brahmin. In gratitude to him he even took his name 
and his dynasty was called the Bahmani (from Brahmin) dynasty. 
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its innumerable lakes and waterways and fruit gardens. It is ‘ tbe best- 
provided city in the world ’ and ‘ everything abounds.’ The chambers of 
the palace were a mass of ivory, with roses and lotuses carved in ivory at 
the top — ‘ it is so rich and beautiful that you would hardly find anywhere 
another such.’ Of the ruler, Krishna Deva Raya, Paes writes : ‘ He is the 
most feared and perfect King that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition 
and very merry ; he is one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives 
them kindly, asking about all their affairs whatever their condition may be.’ 

While Vijayanagar was flourishing in the South, the pettj' Sultanate 
of Delhi had to meet a new foe. Yet another invader came doira from the 
northern mountains and on the famous battlefield of Panipat, near Delhi, 
where so often India’s fate has been decided, he non the throne of Delhi 
in 1526. This was Babar, a Turco-Mougol and a prince of the Timurid 
line in Central Asia. With him begins the Moghul Empire of India. 

Babar’s success was prabably due not only to the weakness of the Delhi 
Sultanate but to his possessing a new and improved type of artilleiy which 
was not in use in India then. From this period onwards India seems to lag 
behind in developing the science of warfare. It would be mOre correct to 
say that the whole of Asia remained where it was while Europe was ad- 
vancing in this science. The great Moghul Empire, powerful as it was in 
India for two hundred years, probably could not compete on equal terms 
with European armies from the seventeenth century onwards. But no 
Euiopean army could come to India unless it has control over the sea- 
routes. The major cliange that was taking place during these centuries was 
tlie development of European sea-power. With the fall of the Chola ICing- 
dom in the South in the thirteenth centurj', Indian sea-power declined 
rapidly. The small Pandva State, though intimately connected with the 
sea, was not strong enough. The Indian colonies, however, still continued 
to hold command over the Indian Ocean till the fifteenth centuri', when 
they were ousted by the Arabs, who were soon to he followed by the 
Portuguese. 

5; SYNTHESIS AND GROWTH OF MIXED 
CULTURE: PURDAH: KABIR: GURU 
NANAK : AMIR KHUSRAU 

It is thus wrong and misleading to talk of a Moslem invasion of India or 
of the Moslem period in India^ just as it would he WTong to refer to the 
coming of the British to India as a Christian invasion, or to call the British 
period in India as a Christian period. Islam did not invade India; it had 
come to India some centuiies earlier. There was Turkish invasion 
(Mahmud’, s), and an Afghan iiuasion, and then a Turco-Mongol or Moghul 
invasion; and of these the two latter were important. The Afghans might 
veil be considered a border Indian group, hardly straiigeis to India, and 
the period of their political dominance should he called the Indo-Afghan 
period. The Moghuls were outsiders and strangers to India and yet they 
fitted into the Indian structure with remarkable speed and began the Indo- 
Moghul period. 
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Through choice or circumstance or both, the xUghan rulers and those 
^vho had^come with them merged into India. Their 'dynasties became com- 
pletely indianized with their roots in India, looking upon India as their 
homeland, and the rest of the world ns foreign. In spite of political conflict, 
they were generallv considered as such and many even of the Rajput princes 
accepted them as their overlords. But there were other Rajput chiefs who 
refused to submit and there were fierce conflicts. Feroze Shah, one of the 
wellknown Sultans of Delhi, had a Hindu mother; so liad Ghyas-ud-Din 
Tugldah. Such marriages between the Afghan, Turkish and the Hindu 
nobility were not frequent but they did take place. In the South the Moslem 
ruler of Gulbarga married a Hindu princess of Vijayanagar with great 
pomp and ceremony. 

It appears that in tiie Moslem countries of central and western Asia 
Indians had a good reputation. As early as the eleventh century, that is 
before the Afghan conquest, a Moslem geographer, Idrisi, wrote : * The 
Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from it in their 
actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to their engagements are 
wellknown, and they are so famous for these qualities that people flock to 
their country from every side.’* 

An efficient administration grew up and communications were especially 
improved, chiefly for military reasons. Government was more centralized 
now though it took care not to interfere with local customs. Shet Shah 
(who intervened during the early Mughal period) was the ablest among 
the Afghan rulers. He laid the foundations of a revenue system wliich was 
later to be expanded by Akbar, Raja Todar Mai, Akbar’s famous revenue 
minister, was first employed by Sher Shah. Hindu talent was increasingly 
used by the Afghan rulers. 

The effect of the Afghan conquest on India and Hinduism was twofold, 
eadi development contradicting the other. The immediate reaction was an 
exodus of people to the South, awaj- from the areas under Afghan rule. 
Tliose who remained became more rigid and exclusive, retired into their 
shells, and tried to protect themselves from foreign ways and influences 
by hardening the caste system. On the other hand, there was a gradual 
and hardly conscious approacli towards these foreign ways both in thought 
and life. A synthesis worked itself out : new 'styles of architecture arose : 
food and clothing changed', and life was affected and varied in many other 
ways. This synthesis was especially marked in music which, following its 
old Indian classical pattern, developed in many directions. The Persian 
language became the official court language and many Persian words crept 
into popular use. At the same time the popular languages were developed. 

Among the unfortunate developments that took place in India was the 
grouthof purdah or the seclusion of women. Why this should have been 
so is not clear hut someliow it did result from the interaction of the new 
elements on the old. In India tliere had been previously some segregation 
of tile sexes among the aristocracy, as in many other countries and notably 
in ancient Greece. Some such segregation existed in ancient Iran also and 

'’From Elliot’s History of India, Vol. I, p. sg. 
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to some extent all over western Asia. But nowhere was there any strict 
seclusion of women. Probably this started in the Bj'zantine court circles 
where eunuchs were employed to guard the ivomen’s apartments. Byzan- 
tine influence travelled to Russia where there was a fairly strict seclusion 
of ivomen right up to Peter the Great’s time. This had nothing to do with 
the Tartars who, it is well established, did not segregate their womenfolk. 
The mixed Arab-Persian civilization was affected in many ways by Byzan- 
tine customs and possibly the segregation of upper class women grew to 
some extent. Yet, even so, there was no strict seclusion of ivomen in Arabia 
or in other parts of western or central Asia. The Afghans, who crowded 
into northern India after the capture of Delhi, had no strict purdah. 
Turkish and Afghan princesses and ladies of the court often w'cnt riding, 
hunting, and paying visits. It is an old Islamic custom, still to be observed, 
that women must keep their faces unveiled during the Haj pilgrimage to 
Mecca, Purdah seems to have grown in India during Moghul times when 
it became a mark of status and prestige among both Hindus and Moslems, 
This custom of seclusion of women spread especially among the upper 
classes of those areas where Moslem influence had been most marked — in 
the great central and eastern block comprising Delhi, the United Pro- 
vinces, Rajputana, Bihar and Bengal, And yet it is odd that purdah has 
not been very strict in the Punjab and in the Frontier Province, which 
are predominantly Moslem, In the south and w'est of Indio there has been 
no such seclusion of women, except to some extent among the Moslems. 

I have no doubt at all that among the causes of India’s decay in recent 
centuries, purdah or the seclusion of women holds an important place. I am 
j^even more convinced that the complete ending of this barbarous custom 
'is essential before India can have a progressive social life. That it injures 
^woman is obvious enough, but the injur}-^ to man, to the growing child 
(who has to spend much of its time among women in purdah, and to social 
life generally is equall}' great. Fortunatelj' this evil practice is fast dis- 
appearing among the Hindus, more slowly among the Moslems, The 
Wrongest factor in this liquidation of purdah has been the Congress political 
and social movements which have drawn tens of thousands of middleclass 
women into some kind of public activity. Gandhiji has been, and is, a fierce 
opponent of purdah and has called it a ‘ vicious and brutal custom ’ which 
has kept woman backward and undeveloped, ‘ I thought of the WTong 
being done by men to the women of India by clinging to a barbarous 
custom which, whatever use it might have had when it was first introduced, 
had now become totally useless and was doing incalculable harm to the 
country.’ Gandhi urged that woman should have the same liberty and 
opportunity for self-development as man. ‘ Good sense must govern the 
relations between the two sexes. There should be no barrier erected be- 
tween them. Their mutual behaviour should be natural and spontaneous.’ 
Gandhi has indeed written and spoken with passion in favour of women’s 
equality and freedom, and has bitterly condemned their domestic slavery. 

I have digressed and made a sudden jump to modern times, and must 
go back to the medieval period after the Afghans had established them- 
selves in Delhi and a synthesis was -working itself out between old ways 
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and new. Most of these changes took place at the top, among the nobihtj' 
and upper classes, and di^ not affect the mass of the population, especially 
the rural masses. They originated in court circles and spread in the cities 
and urban areas. Thus began a process, which was to continue for several 
centuries, of developing a mixed culture in North India. Delhi, and what 
are known now as the United Provinces, became the centre of this, just 
as they had been, and still continued to be, the centre of the old Aryan 
culture. But much of this Aryan culture drifted to the South, which be- 
came a stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy. 

After the Delhi Sultanate had weakened owing to Timur's incursion, a 
small Moslem State grew up in Jaunpur (in the United Provinces). Right 
through the fifteenth century this was a centre of art and culture and 
toleration in religion. The growing popular language, Hindi, was encourag- 
ed, and an attempt was even made to bring about a sjmthesis between the 
religious faiths of the Hindus and the Moslems. About tfiis time in far 
Kaslimir in the North an independent Moslem king, Zainulabdin, also 
became famous for his toleration and his encouragement of Sanskrit learn- 
ing and the old culture. 

All over India this new ferment was working and neu ideas were troubl- 
ing people’s minds. As of old, India was subconsciously reacting to the 
new situation, tri’ing to absorb the foreign element and herself changing 
somewhat in the process. Out of this ferment arose new types of reformers 
who deliberately preached this synthesis and often condemned or ignored 
the caste system. There was the Hindu Ramanand in the South, in the 
fifteenth century, and his still more famous disciple Kabir, a Moslem 
weaver of Benares. Kabir’s poems and songs became, and still are, very 
popular. In the North there was Guru Nanak. who is considered the 
founder of Sikhism. The influence of these reformers went far beyond the 
limits of the particular sects that grew up after them. Hinduism as a whole 
felt the impact of the new ideas, and Islam in India also became somewhat 
different from what it was elsewhere. The fierce monotheism of Islam in- 
fluenced Hinduism, and the vague pantheistic attitude of the Hindu had 
its effect on the Indian Moslem. Most of these Indian Moslems were con- 
verts bred in and surrounded by the old traditions ; only a comparatively 
small number of them had come from outside. Moslem mysticism, and 
Sufism, which probably had had its beginnings in neo-Platonism, grew. 

Perhaps the most significant indication of the growing absorption of the 
foreign element in India was its use of the popular language of the country, 
c\en though Persian continued to be the court language. There are many 
notable books wTitten by the early Moslems in Hindi. The most famous 
of these writers was Amir Khusrau, a Turk w’hose family had settled in 
the United Provinces for two or three generations and who lived in the 
fourteenth century during the reigns of several Afghan Sultans. He was 
a poet of the first rank in Persian, and he knew Sanskrit also. He was a 
great mnsimn and introduced many innovations in Indian music. He is 
also said to have invented the sitdr. the popular stringed instrument of 
India. He wrote on many subjects and, in particular, in praise of India, 
enumerating the various things in which India excelled. Among these were 
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religion, pliilosoph}', logic, language and grammar (Sanskrit), music, 
mathematics, science and the mango fruit ! 

But his fame in India rests, above all, on his popular songs, written in 
the ordinary spoken dialect of Hindi. Wisely he did not choose the literary 
medium which would have been understood by a small coterie only ; he 
went to the villager not only for his language but for his customs and 
ways of living. He sang of the different seasons and eacli season, according 
to the old classical style of India, had its own appropriate tune and words ; 
he sang of life in its various phases, of the coming of the bride, of separa- 
tion from the beloved, of the rains when life springs anew from the parch- 
ed earth. Those songs are still widely sung and may be heard in anj’ village 
or town in modern and central India. Especially when the rainy season 
begins and in everj' village big swings are hang from the branches of the 
mango or the peepul trees, and all the village girls and boys gather together 
to celebrate the occasion. 

Amir Khusrau w’as the author also of innunierable riddles and conun- 
diums which are very popular with children as well as grown-ups. Even 
during his long life Khusrau’s songs and riddles had made him famous. 
That leputation has continued and grown. I do not know if there is any 
other instance anywhere of songs anittcn slv hundred years ago maintain- 
ing their popularity and their mass appeal and being still sung without 
any change of words. 


G : THE INDIAN SOCIAL S T R U Cl’ II R E 
IMPORTANCE OF THE GROUP 


Alsiost ever^'one who knows aiy’tliing at all about India has heard of the 
caste system; almost every outsider and many people in India condemn 
it or criticize it as a whole. Probably there is hardly anyone left even in 
India who approves of it in all its present ramifications and developmpnts, 
though there are undoubtedly many still who accept its basic theory and 
large numbers of Hindus adhere to it in their lives. Some confusion arises 
in the use of the ivoid caste, for different people attacli a different meaning 
to it. The a^e^age European, or an Indian w'ho is allied to him in thought 
and approach, thinks of it as just a petrifaction of classes, an ingenious 
method to preserve a certain hierarchy of classes, to keep the upper classes 
peimanently at the top and the lower ones permanently at the bottom of 
the scale. There is truth in that and in its origin it was probably a device 
to keep the Aryan conquerors apart from and above the conquered peoples. 
Undoubtedlj' in its growth it has acted in that way, though orlginall}' there 
may have been a good deal of flexibilit}' about it. Yet that is only a part 
of the truth and it does not explain its power and cohesiveness and the 
way it has lasted down to our present day. It survived not only the power- 
ful impact of Buddhism and many .centuries of Afghan and Moghul rule 
and the spread of Islam, but also the strenuous efforts of innumeiable 
Hindu reformers who raised their voices against it. It is only today that 
it is seriouslr threatened and its verv basis has been attaeked. That is not 
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cliiefly because of some i>ower£ul urge to reform itself which has arisen 
in Hindu society, though sucli urge is undoubtedly present, nor is it be- 
cause of ideas from the West, though such ideas have certainly exerted 
their influence. The cliange that is taking place before our eyes is due 
essentially to basic economic clianges which have shaken up the whole 
fabric of Indian society and are likely to upset it completely. Conditions 
of life have clianged and thought-patterns ai-e changing so much that it 
seems impossible for the caste system to endure. What will take its place 
is more than I can say, for something much more than the caste system is 
at stake. The conflict is between two approaches to the problem of social 
organization, whicli are diametrically opposed to each other : the old Hindu 
conception of the group being the basic unit of organization, and the 
excessive individualism of tlie West, emphasizing the individual above 
the group. 

That conflict is not of India onlj* ; it is of the West also and of the entire 
world, though it takes different forms there. The nineteenth century civi- 
lization of Europe, taking shape in demoeratic liberalism and its extensions 
in the economic and social fields, represented the high-water mark of that 
individualism. That nineteenth centurj- ideologj' with its social and political 
organization has extended itself and flower into the twentieth century, 
but it seems wliolly out of date now and is cracking under stress of crisis 
and war. The importance of the group and the community is emphasized 
more now, and the problem is to reconcile the respective claims of the 
individual and the group. The solution of that problem may take different 
forms in different countries, yet there will be an ever-increasing tendency 
for one basic solution to apply to all. 

The caste system does not stand by itself ; it is a part, and an important 
part, of a much larger scheme of social organization. It may he possible 
to remove some of its obvious abuses and to lessen its rigidity, and r'ct to 
leave the sr'stem intact. But that is highly unlikely as the social and econo- 
mic forces at play are not much concerned with this superstructure ; they 
are attacking it at the base and undermining the other supports rvhich 
held it up. Indeed much of that support is already gone or is rapidly going, 
and more and more the caste system is left stranded by itself. It has ceased 
to be a question of whether we like caste or dislike it. Changes are taking 
place in spite of our likes and dislikes. But it is certainly in our power to 
mould those changes and direct them, so that we can take full advantage 
of the character and genius of the Indian people as a whole, which have 
been so evident in the cohesiveness and stability of the social organization 
they built up. 

Sir George Birdwood has said somewhere: “ So long as the Hindus 
hold to the caste system, India will be India; but from the day tlier' 
break from it, there otII be no more India. That glorious peninsula will 
he degraded to the position of a bitter * East End ’ of the Anglo-Saxon 
Empire.” With caste or without it, we have long been degraded to that 
position in the British Empire. And, in any event, whatever our future 
position is likely to be. it will not be confined within the bounds of that 
Empire. But there is some trutir in what Sir George Birdwood said, though 
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probably he did not look at it fi'om this point of view. The break-up of a 
huge and long-standing social organization may well lead to a complete dis- 
ruption of social life, resulting in absence of cohesion, mass suffering and the 
development on a vast scale of abnormalities in individual behaviour, unless 
some other social structure, more suited to the times and to the genius 
of the people, takes its place. Perhaps disruption is inevitable during the 
transition period; there is enough of this disruption all over the world 
today. Perhaps it is only through the pain and suffering that accompany 
such disruption that a people grow and learn the lessons of life and adapt 
themselves anew to changing conditions. 

Nevertheless we cannot just disrupt and hope for something better with- 
out having some vision of the future we are working for, however vague 
that vision may be. We cannot just create a vacuum, or else that vacuum 
will fill itself up in a way that we may have to deplore. In the constructive 
schemes that we ma}' make, we have to pay attention to the human mate- 
rial we have to deal with, to the background of its thought and urges, and 
to the environment m which we have to function. To ignore all this and 
to fashion some idealistic scheme in the air, or merely to think in terms 
of imitating what others have done elsewhere, would be folly. It becomes 
desirable thercfoie to examine and understand the old Indian social struc- 
ture which has so powerfully influenced our people. 

I'his structure was based on three concepts: the autonomous village 
community, caste, and the joint family system. In all these three it is the 
gioup that counts; the individual has a secondary place. There is nothing 
very unique about all this separately and it is easy to find something 
equivalent to any of these three in other countries, especially in medieval 
times. Like the old Indian republics, there were primitive republics else- 
where. There was also a kind of primitive communism. The old Russian 
»iir might be comparable in some uay to the Indian village community. 
Caste has been essentially functional .and similar to the medieval trade- 
guilds of Europe. The Chinese family system bears a strong resemblance to 
the Hindu joint family. I do not know enough of all these to carry the 
comparison far, and, in any case, this is not important for my purpose. 
Taken as a whole the entire Indian structure was certainly unique and, as 
it developed, it became more so. 

7 : VILLAGE S E L F - G O V E 11 N M li N T : THE 
SHUKRA-NTTISaRA 

Theue is an old book, of the tenth century, which gives us some idea of 
Indian polity as it was conceived prior to the Turkish and Afghan invasions. 
This is the Nitisara, the Science of Polity, by Shukracharya. It deals with 
the organization of the central government as well as of town and village 
life; of the King’s Council of State and various departments of government. 
The village panchayat or elected council had large powers, both executive 
.and judici.nl, and its members were treated with the greatest respect by the 
king’s officers. Land was distributed by this pnnc/inj)nt, which also collected 
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tnxes out of the produce and paid the government’s share on behalf of the 
rillan’e. Over a number of these village councils there was a larger panchayat 
or council to supervise and interfere if necessar.v. 

Some old inscriptions further tell ns how the members of the village 
councils were elected and what their qualifications and disqualifications 
were. Various committees were formed, elected annually, and women could 
serve on them. In case of misbehariour. a member could be removed. A 
member could be disqualified if he failed to render accounts of public funds. 
An interesting rule to prevent nepotism is mentioned : near relatives of 
members were not to be appointed to public office. 

These village councils were very zealous of their liberties and it was laid 
donn that no soldier could enter the village unless he had a ro3’al permit. 
If the people complained of an official, the NltisTirn says that the king 
* should take the side not of his officers but of his subjects.’ If manj' com- 
plained then the official was to he dismissed ‘ for who does not get intoxi- 
cated fa.v drinking of the vanitj- of office.* The king was to act in accordance 
with the opinion of the majority of the people. ' Public opinion is more 
powerful than the king as the rope made of manj* fibres is strong enough 
to drag a lion.’ * In making official appointments work, character and merit 
were to be regarded — neither caste nor family.’ and ' neither through 
colour nor through ancestors can the spirit worth}’ of a Brahmin be 
generated.’ 

In the larger towns there w ere many artisans .and merchants, and craft- 
guilds, mercantile associations and banking corporations were formed. Each 
of these controlled its own domestic affairs. 

All this information is very fragmentary but it does appear from this 
and many other sources that there was a widespread systenr of self-govern- 
ment in towns and villages and the central government seldom interfered, 
so long as its quota of taxes was paid. Customary law was strong and the 
political or military power seldom interfered with rights based on custom. 
Originally the agrarian system was based on a co-operative or collective 
village. Individuals and families had certain rights as well as certain obli- 
gations, both of whicli were determined and protected by customary law. 

There was no theocratic monarchy in India. In Indian polity if the king 
is unjust or tyrannical, the right to rebel against him is admitted. What 
the Chinese philosopher, Mencius, said two thousand years ago might apply 
to India ; ‘When a ruler treats his subjects like grass and dirt, then the 
subjects should treat him as a bandit and an enemy.’ The whole conception 
of monarchical power differed from that of European feudalism, where the 
king had authority over all persons and things in his domain. This authority 
he delegated to loids and barons who vowed allegiance to him. Thus a 
hierarchy of authoritj- was built up. Both the laxid and the people connected 
with it belonged to the feudal lord and, through him, to the king. This 
was the development of the Roman conception of dominium. In India tliere 
was nothing of this kind. Tlie king had the right to collect certain taxes 
from the land and this revenue-collecting power was all he could delegate 
to others. The peasant in India was not the lord’s serf. There was plenty 
of land available and there was no advantage in dispossessing the peasant. 
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Thus in India there was no landlord system, as known in the West, nor 
was the individual peasant the full oivner of his patch of land. Both 
these concepts were introduced much later by the British with dis- 
astrous results. 

Foreign conquests brought war and destruction, revolts and their ruthless 
suppression, and new ruling classes relying chiefly on armed force. This 
ruling class could often ignore the numerous constitutional restraints which 
had always been part of the customary law of the country. Important con- 
sequences followed and the power of the self-governing village communities 
decreased and, later, various changes were introduced in the land-revenue 
sj'stem. Nevertheless the Afghan and Moghul rulers took special care not 
to interfere with old customs and conventions and no fundamental changes 
were intioduced, and the economic and social structure of Indian life con- 
tinued os before. Ghyas-ud-Din Tughlak issued definite instructions to his 
officials to preserve customarj’ law and to ke^p the affairs of the State apart 
from religion, which was a personal matter of individual preference. But 
changing times and conflicts, as well as the increasing centralization of 
government, slowlj’ but progressively lessened the respect given to custom- 
ary law. The village self-governing community, however, continued. Its 
break-up began onl}’ under British rule. 


8 : T H F 7' H E 0 R Y AND PRACTICE OF 
CASTE : THE JOINT FAMILY 

‘ In India,’ says Havell, ‘ religion is hardly a dogma, but a working 
Iiypothesis of human conduct, adapted to different stages of spiritual deve- 
lopment and different conditions of life.’ In the ancient days when Indo- 
Aryan culture first took shape, religion had to provide for the needs of men 
who were os far removed from each other in civilization and intellectual 
and spiritual development as it is possible to conceive. There were primitive 
forest-dwellers, fetishists, totem-worshippers and the believers in every kind 
of superstition, and there were those who had attained the highest flights 
of spiritual thought. In between, there was every shade and gradation of 
belief and practice. While the highest forms of thought were pursued by 
some, these were u holly beyond the reacli of many. As social life grew, 
centain uniformities of belief spread, but, even so, many differences, cul- 
tucnl and temperamental, remained. The Indo-Aryan approach was to avoid 
thi forcible suppression of any belief or the destruction of any claim. Each 
group was left free to nork out its ideals along the plane of its mental 
devVlopment and understanding. Assimilation w’as attempted hut there was 
no denial or suppression. 

A Nmilar and even more difficult problem had to be faced in social organi- 
zationAHow to combine these utterly different groups in one social system, 
each grmip co-operating with the whole and yet retaining its own freedom 
to live it^own life and develop itself. In a sense — though the comparison 
IS far-fctcliM — this may be compared to the numerous minority problems 
of today winch afflict so many countries and are still far from solution. 
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The United States of America solve their minority problems, more or less, 
hv trying to make every citizen a 100 x>er cent American. They make 
everyone conform to a certain type. Other countries, with a longer and 
more complicated past, are not so favourably situated. Even Canada has 
its strong race, religion and language-conscious French group. In Europe 
the barriers are higher and deeper. And yet all this applies to Europeans, 
or those ^^ho have spread from Europe; people who ha\e a certain common 
background and similarity of culture. Where non-Europeans come in, they 
do not fit this pattern. In the United States, Negroes, though thej' ma.v be 
hundred per cent American, are a race apart, deprived of many opportuni- 
ties and privileges, whicli others have as a matter of course. There are 
innumerable worse examples elsewhere. Only Soviet Russia is said to have 
solved its problem of nationalities and minorities by creating what is called 
a multi-national State. 

If these difficulties and problems pursue us even today with all our 
knowledge and progress, how much harder they must have been in the 
ancient days when tlie Indo-Aryans were evolving their civilization and 
social structure in a land full of variety and different types of human beings. 
The normal way to deal with these problems then and later was to exter- 
minate or enslave the conquered populations. This way was not followed 
in India but it is clear that every precaution was taken to perpetuate the 
superior position of the upper groups. Having ensured that superiority, a 
kind of multiple-community State was built up, in which, within certain 
limits and subject to some general rules, freedom was given to each group to 
follow its avocation and live its own life in accordance with its own customs 
or desires. The only real restriction was that it must not interfeie or come 
into conflict with another group. This was a flexible and expanding system, 
for new groups could always be formed either by new-comers or by dissident 
members of an old group, provided they were numerous enough to do so. 
Within eacli group there was equality and democracy and the elected leaders 
guided it and frequently consulted the entire group whenever any important 
question arose. 

These groups were almost always functional, each specializing in a parti- 
cular trade or craft. They became thus some kind of trade unions or craft- 
guilds. There was a strong sense of solidarity within each, which not only 
protected the group but sheltered and helped an individual member who 
got into trouble or was in economic distress. The functions of each group 
or caste were related to the functions of other castes, and the idea was that 
if each group functioned successfully within its own framework, then society 
as a whole worked harmoniously. Over and above this, a strong and fairly 
successful attempt was made to create a common national bond which 
would hold all these groups together — the sense of a common culture, 
common traditions, common heroes and saints, and a common land to the 
four corners of which people went on pilgrimage. This national bond was 
of course very different from present-day nationalism ; it w as w eak politi- 
cally but, socially and culturally, it was strong. Because of its political lack 
of cohesiveness it facilitated foreign conquest ; because of its social strength 
it made recovery easy, as well as assimilation of new elements. It had so 
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many heads that tliey could not be cut off and they survived conquest and 
disaster. 

Thus caste was a group system based on services and functions. It Avas 
meant to be an all-inclusive order wthout any common dogma and allow- 
ing the fullest latitude to each group. Within its wide fold there was mono- 
gamy, polygamy and celibacy; they were all tolerated, just as other customs, 
beliefs and practices were tolerated. Life was to be maintained at all levels. 
No minority need submit to a majority, for it could always form a separate 
autonomous group, the only test being: is it a distinctive group large 
enough to function as such? Between two groups there could beany amount 
of variation of race, religion, colour, culture and intellectual development. 

An individual was only considered as a member of a group ; he could do 
anything he liked so long as he did not interfere with the functioning of 
the group. He had no right to upset that functioning, but if he was strong 
enough and could gather enough supporters, it was open to him to form 
another group. If he could not fit in with any group, that meant that he 
was out of joint so far as the social activities of the world Avere concerned. 
He could then become a sartnyasi who had renounced caste, everj’ group 
and the svorld of activity, and could wander about and do what he liked. 

It must be remembered that while the Indian social tendency was to 
subordinate the individual to the claims of the group and societj', religious 
thought and spiritual seeking have always emphasized the individual. Sal- 
vation and knowledge of the ultimate truth were open to all, to the member 
of every caste, high or low. This salvation or enlightenment could not be 
a group affair ; it was highly individualistic. In the search for this sah’ation 
also there were no inflexible dogmas and all doors were supposed to lead 
to it. 

Though the group system was dominant in the organization of society, 
leading to caste, there has always been an individualistic tendency in India. 
A conflict between the Iavo approaclies is often in evidence. Partly that 
individualism was the result of the religious doctrine which laid emphasis 
on the individual. Social reformers who criticized or condemned the caste 
sj’stem were usually religious reformers and their main argument AA’as that 
the divisions of the caste system came in the wa}^ of spiritual development 
and that intense individualism to which religion pointed. Buddhism Avas 
a breakaAvay from the group-caste ideal toAvards some kind of individualism 
ns AA’ell as uniA’ersalism. But this individualism became associated AAith a 
AvithdraAval from normal social activities. It offered no effective alternative 
social structure to caste, and so caste continued tlien and later. 

What AA'cre the main castes? If aa-c leave out for a moment those aaIio 
Aveie considered outside the pale of caste, the untouchables, there Averc 
the Brahmins — the priests, teachers, intellectuals; the Kshatriyas or the 
rulers and AA’arriors ; the Vaishyas or merchants, traders, bankers, etc. ; and 
the Shudras, who Avere the agricultural and other Avorkers. Probably the 
only closely knit and exclusiA'e caste Avas that of the Brahmins. TJie 
Kshatriyas Avere frequently adding to their numbers both from foreign 
incoming elements and others in the countr}' Avho rose to poAver and autho- 
rity. The Vaishyas Avere clneflj’' traders and bankers and also engaged in a 
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number of other professions. The main occupations of the Shudras were 
cultivation and domestic service. There was always a continuous process 
of new castes being formed, as new occupations developed and for other 
reasons, and older castes were always trying to go up in the social scale. 
These processes have continued to our day. Some of the lower castes sud- 
denly take to wearing the sacred thread which is supposed to be reserved 
for the upper castes. All this reallj' made little difference as each caste 
continued to function in its own ambit and pursued its on n trade or occu- 
pation. It was merely a question of prestige. Occasionally men of the lower 
classes, b\’ sheer ability, attained to positions of power and authoritj' in 
the State, but this was verj' exceptional. 

The organization of society being, generally speaking, non-competithe 
and non-acquisitive, these divisions into castes did not make as much differ- 
ence as they might otherwise have done. The Brahmin at the top, proud 
of his intellect and learning and respected by others, seldom had much 
in the way of norldly possessions. The merchant, prosperous and rich, 
had no very high standing in society as a whole. 

The vast majority of the population consisted of the agriculturists. There 
was no landlord system, nor was there any peasant pioprietorship. It is 
difficult to say who owned the land in law ; tliere was nothing like the 
present doctrine of ownership. The cultivator had the right to till his land 
and the only real question was as to the distribution of the produce of the 
laud. The major share went to the cultivator, the king or the State took a 
share (usually one-sixth), and every functional group in the village, which 
served the people in any way, had its share — ^the Bralimin priest and 
teacher, the merchant, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the cbbbler, the 
potter, the builder, the barber, the sca^enge^, etc. Thus, in a sense, every 
group from the State to the scavenger was a shareholder in the produce. 

Who were the depressed classes and the untouchables? The ‘ depressed 
classes ’ is a new designation applying rather vaguely to a number of castes 
near the bottom of the scale. There is no hard and fast line to separate 
them from the others. The untoucliables are more definite. In North India 
only a very small number, engaged in scavenging or unclean work, are 
considered untouchable. Fa-hsien tells us that when he came the persons 
who removed human faeces were untouchable. In South India the numbers 
are mucli larger. How they began and grew to sucli numbers, it is difficult 
to say. Probablj’ those who were engaged in occupations considered unclean 
were so treated; later landless agricultural labour might have been added. 

The idea of ceremonial purity has been extraordinarily strong among the 
Hindus. This has led to one good consequence and many bad ones. The 
good one is bodily cleanliness. A daily bath has always been an essential 
feature of a Hindu’s life, including most of the depressed classes. It was 
from India that this habit spread to England and elsewhere. The .average 
Hindu, and even the poorest peasant, takes some pride in his shining pots 
and pans. This sense of cleanliness is not scientific and the man who bathes 
tnice a day will unhesitatingly drink water that is unclean and full of 
germs. Nor is it corporate, at any rate now. The individual will keep his 
own luit fairly clean but throw all the rubbish in the village street in front 
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of his neighbour’s house. The \illage is usually very dirty and full of gar- 
bage heaps. It is also noticeable that cleanliness is not thought of as such 
but as a consequence of some religious sanction. When that religious sanc- 
tion goes, there is marked deterioration in the standards of cleanliness. 

The evil consequence of ceiemonial purity was a gro^vth of exclusiveness, 
touch-me-notism, and of not eating and drinking with people of other 
castes. This grew’ to fantastic lengths unknown in aiy otlier part of the 
world. It led also to certain classes being considered untouchable because 
they had the misfortune to do some kinds of essential w’ork which were 
considered unclean. The practice of normally feeding with one’s owm caste 
people spread to all castes. It became a sign of social status and the low er 
castes stuclc to it even more rigidly than some of the higher ones. This 
practice is breaking up now among the higher castes but it still continues 
among these lower castes, including the depressed classes. 

If inteidining was tahoo, much more so was intermarriage between 
castes. Some mixed marriages inevitably took place but on the whole it is 
extraordinary how each caste kept to itself and propagated its owm land. 
The continuation of racial identity through long ages is an illusion and yet 
the caste system in India has to some extent managed to preserve distinc- 
tive tjqies, especially among the higher castes. 

Some groups at the bottom of the scale are sometimes referred to as 
'outside the caste groups. As a matter of fact no group, not even the un- 
touchables, are outside the framewoik of the caste system. The depressed 
classes and the untouchables form their own castes and ha\e their 
panchayais or caste councils for settling their own affairs. But many of 
these have been made to suffer cruelly by excluding them from the com- 
mon life of the village. 

The autonomous village community and the caste system weie thus two 
of the special features of the old Indian social structure. The third was 
the joint family where all the members were joint sharers in the common 
property and inheritance went by survivorship. The father or some other 
elder was the head but he functioned as a manager, and not as the old 
Roman pater familias. A division of property was permitted under certain 
circumstances and if the parties concerned so desired. The joint property 
was supposed to provide for the needs of all the members of the fmnily, 
workers or non-workers. Inevitably this meant a guaranteed minimum for 
all of them, rather than high rewards for some. It was a kind of insurance 
for all including even the subnormal and the physically or mentall}’ defi- 
cient. Thus while there was security for all, there was a certain levelling 
down of the standard of service demanded as well as of the recompense 
given. Emphasis was not laid on personal ad^antage or ambition but on the 
group, that is the family’s, advantage. The fact of growing up and Vning 
in a large family minimized to egocentric attitude of the child and tended 
to develop an aptitude for socialization. 

All this is the \cry opposite of what happens in the highly indi\idualistie 
civilization of the West and more especially of America, where personal 
ambition is encouraged and personal advantage is almost the universal atm, 
and a'l the plums go to the bright and pushing, and the weak, timid or 
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second-rate go to the wall. The joint family system is rapidly breaking up 
in India and individualistic attitudes are developing, leading not only to 
far-reacliing clianges in the economic background of life but also to new 
problems of behaviour. 

All the three pillars of the Indian social structure were thus based on 
the group and not on the individual. The aim was social security, stability 
and continuance of the group, that is of society. Progress was not the aim 
nnd progress therefore had to suffer. 'Within each group, whether this was 
the village community, the particular caste, or the large joint famil}’, there 
was a communal life shared together, a sense of equality, and democratic 
methods. Even now caste panchayats function democratically. It surprised 
me at one time to see the eagerness of a villager, sometimes illiterate, to 
serve on elected committees, for political or other purposes. He soon got into 
the way of it and was a helpful member whenever any question relating 
to his life came up, and was not easily subdued. But there was an un- 
fortunate tendency for small groups to split up and quarrel among 
themselves. 

The democratic way was not only wellknoATO but was a common method 
•of functioning in social life, in local government, trade-guilds, religious 
jissemblies, etc. Caste, with all its evils, kept up the democratic habit in 
■eacli group. There used to be elaborate rules of procedure, election and 
■debate. The Marquess of Zetland has referred to some of these in writing 
.about the early Buddhist assemblies : “ And it may come as a surprise to 
many to learn tliat in the Assemblies of the Buddhists in India two thousand 
or more years ago are to be fmmd the rudiments of our own parliamentary 
pracUce of the present day. The dignity of the Assembb* was preserved by 
.the appointment of a special officer — the embryo of ‘ Mr. Speaker ’ in the 
House of Commons. A second officer was appointed whose duty it was to 
■see that when necessary a quorum was secured — ^the prototype of the Par- 
liamentary Chief Whip in our own S 3 ’stem. A member initiating business 
■did so in the form of a motion whicli was then open to discussion. In some 
■cases this was done once only, in others three times, thus anticipating the 
practice of Parliament in requiring that a Bill be read a third time before 
it becomes law-. If discussion disclosed a difference of opinion the matter 
was decided by the vote of the majority, the \oting being by ballot. 

The old Indian social structure had thus some ^irtues and indeed it could 
not have lasted so long without them. Behind it lay the philosophic ideal 
•of Indian culture — ^the integration of man and the stress on goodness, 
"beauty and truth rather than acquisitiveness. An attempt was made to 
preient the joining together and concentration of honour, power and 
"wealth. The duties or the individual and the group were emphasized, not 
their rights. The Smritis (Hindu religious books) give lists of dharmas, 
functions and duties, of various castes but none of them contains an inven- 
tory of rights. Self-sufficiency was aimed at in the group, especially in the 
village and, in a different sense, in the caste. It was a closed syst^^, allow- 
ing a certain adaptability, change, and freedom within its outer ^mework, 

* Quoted hy Pro/. Pctclinson in ‘ The Legacy of India,’ J937, p. ,ri. 
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but ine\itably growing more and more exclusive and rigid, Progressnel)- 
it lost its power to expand and tap new sources of talent. Powerful vested 
mterests pre' ented anj' radical change and kept education from spreadmg 
to other classes. The old superstitions, known to be such by many among- 
the upper classes, v.ere preserved and new ones were added to them. Not 
only the national economy but thought itself became stationarj , traditional, 
rigid, unexpansive and unprogressive. 

The conception and practice of c,aste embodied the aristocratic ideal and 
was obviously opposed to democratic conceptions. It had its strong sense 
of noblesse oblige, provided people kept to their hereditarj' stations and 
did not challenge the established order. India's success and achievements 
vv ere on the whole confined to the upper classes ; those low er down in the 
scale had very few chances and their opjiortunities were strictly limited. 
These upper classes were not small limited groups but large in numbers 
and there was a diffusion of power, authority and influence. Hence they 
carried on successtully for a very long period. But the ultimate weakness 
and failing of the caste system and the Indian social structure were that 
they degraded a mass of human beings and gave them no opportunities to 
get out of that condition — educ.itionally, culturally or economically. Tiiat 
degradation brought deterioration all along the line including in its scope 
even the upper classes. It led to that petrifaction which became a dominant 
feature of India’s economy and life. The contrasts between this social 
structure and those existing elsewhere in the past were not great, but with 
the changes that have taken place .all over the world during the past few 
generations thej have become far more pronounced. In the context of 
society today, the caste svstem and much that goes with it are wholly in- 
compatible, reactionar}', restrictive, and barriers to progress. There can 
be no equalil}- in status and opportunity within its framework, nor can 
there be political democracy and nnicb less economic democracy, Betvveen 
these two conceptions conflict is inlierent and only one of them can survive. 


9 : B .\ B .-k II AND A K B A B : THE PROCESS 
OF I N D I A N I Z A T I O N 

To go hack. 'I'he .Afghans had settled down in India and had become 
indioiiired. Their rulers had to face first the problem of lessening the hosti- 
lity of the people and then of winning them over. So, as a deliberate poUev , 
they toned down their earlv' ruthless methods, became more tolerant, in- 
vited co-operation, and tried to function not as conquerors from outside 
but as Indians born and bred in the land. What was at first a policy graduallv 
became an inevitable trend as the Indian environment influenced these 
people from the north-west .ind absoibcd them. Wliile the process continued 
at the top, more powerful currents arose spontaneously among the peojile 
aiming at a synthesis of thought and ways of living. The beginnings of a 
mixed culture began to appear and foundations were laid on which 
xVkbar was to build. 

Akhar was the third of the Moghul dynasty in India, yet it was in effect 
ItB 
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by Iiim that the empire ■was consolidated. His grandfather> Babar, had 
won the throne of Delhi in 1526, but he was o stranger to India and con- 
tinued to feel so. He had come from the north where the Timurid Renais- 
sance was flourishing in his homelands in Central Asia and the influence 
of the art and culture of Iran was strong. He missed the friendly society 
he was used to, the delights of conversation, the amenities and refinements 
of life which had spread from Baghdad and Iran. He longed for the snow 
and ice of the northern highlands, for the good flesh and flowers and fruit 
of Ferghana. Yet, with all his disappointment at what he saw, he says 
that Hindustan is a remarkably fine country. Babav died within four years 
of his coming to India and much of his time was spent in fighting and in 
laying out a splendid capital at Agra, for whicli he obtained the services 
of a famous architect from Constantinople. Those were the days of 
Suleiman the Magnificent in Constantinople when fine buildings were 
rising up in that city. 

Babar saw little of India and, surrounded as he was by a hostile people, 
missed much. Yet his account tells us of the cultural poverty that had 
descended on North India. Partly this was due to Timur’s destruction, 
partly to the exodus of many learned men and artists and noted craftsmen 
to the South. But it was also due to the drying up of the creative genius 
of the Indian people. Babar says that there was no lack of skilled workers 
and artisans but there was no ingenuity or skill in mechaiucal invention. 
Also, it would appear, that in the amenities and luxuries of life India was 
considerably behind Iran. Whether this was due to some inherent want of 
interest in this aspect of life in the Indian mind or to later developments, 
I do not know. Perhaps, as compared with the Iranians, the Indians of 
those days were not so much attracted to these refinements and luxuries. 
If they had cared for them sufficiently, tliey could have easily got them 
fronj Iran, as there was frequent intercourse between the two countries. 
But it is more likely that this was a later development, another sign of 
the cultural rigidity and decline of India. In earlier periods, as can be 
seen from classical literature and paintings, there was refinement enough 
and, for those times, a high and complicated standard of living. Even 
when Babar came to North India, Vijayanagar in the South has been 
spoken of by many European travellers as representing a very high 
standard of art and culture, refinement and luxury. 

But in North India cultural decay is very evident. Fixed beliefs and a 
rigid social structme prevented social effort and advance. The coming of 
Islam and of a considerable number of people from outside, with different 
ways of living and thought, affected these beliefs and structure. ^_foreign 
conquest, jvith all its eriJs, has one advantage,: it widens the mental horizon 
people _andjcpmpefs them to look out of iheir shells. They realize 
world is a_mucirbiggerjmd_more variegated place than they had 
imagined. So the Afghan conquest had affected India and many clianges 
had taken place. Even more so the Moghuls, who n ere far more cultured 
and advanced in the ways of living than the Afghans, brought changes to 
India. In particular, they introduced the refinements for which Iran was 
famous, even to the extent of the highly artificial and strictly prescribed 
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court life, which influenced the ivays of living of the nobility. The Bahmani 
Kingdom in the South had direct contacts with Iran via Calicut. 

There were many changes in India and new impulses brought freshness 
and life to art and architecture and other cultural patterns. And j-et all 
this was the result of two old-world patterns coming into contact, both of 
whicli had lost their initial vitality and creative vigour and were set in 
rigid frames. Indian culture was very old and tired, the Arab-Persian 
culture had long passed its zenith and the old curiosity and sense of mental 
adventure which distinguished the Arabs were no more in evidence. 

Babar is an attractive person, a typical Renaissance prince, bold and 
adventurous, fond of art and literature and good living.^ His grandson, 
Akbar, is even more attractive and liad greater qualities. Daring and reck- 
less, an able general, and yet gentle and full of compassion, an idealist and 
a dreamer but also a man of action and a leader of men who roused the 
passionate lo^mlty of his followers. As n warrior he conquered large parts 
of India but his eyes were set on another and more enduring conquest, the 
conquest of the minds and hearts of the people. Those compelling eyes of 
his were * vibrant like the sea in sunshine,* as Portuguese J^uits" of his 
court liave told us. In him the old dream of a united India again took shape, 
united not only politically in one State but organically fused into one 
people. Tliroughout liis long reign of nearly fifty years from 1556 onwards 
he laboured to this end. Many a proud Rajput chief, who would not have 
.submitted to any other person, he won over to his side ; he married a Raj- 
put princess and his son and successor Jehangir was thus half Moghul and 
half Rajput Hindu. .lehangir’s son Shah Jehan was also the son of a Rajput 
mother. Thus racially this Turko-Mongol dynasty became far more Indian 
than Turk or Mongol. Akbar was an admirer of and felt a kinship with the 
Rajputs, and by his matrimonial and other policy lie formed an alliance with 
the Rajput ruling classes which strengthened his empire greatly. Tins 
Mogluil-Rajput co-operation, which continued in subsequent reigns, affect- 
cd not Cray government and tliiTlBdDnmslratldn amT^^ Ifut^aTsb^ft^ 
culEure"^nd~Vays’df living^, TJjiT^Mo^rul nobility became progressir'cly 
iiidianized and the Rajputs and others were influenced by Persian culture. 
! Akbar won many people to his side and kept them there but he failed 
ito subdue the proud and indomitable spirit of Raua Pratap of Jlewar in 
Rajputana, who preferred to lead a hunted life in the jungle rather than 
give even formal allegiance to one he considered a foreign conqueror. 

Round himself Akbar collected a brilliant group of men, devoted to him 
and his ideals. Among these were the two famous brothers Fyzee and Abul 
Pazl, Birbal, Raja Man Singh, and Abdur Rahim KhankbSna. His court 
became a meeting place of men of all faiths and all who had some new 
idea or new invention. His toleration of views and his encouragement of 
all kinds of beliefs and opinions n ent so far ns to anger some of the more 
orthodox Moslems. He even tried to start a new synthetic faith to suit 
everybody. It was in his reign that the cultural amalgamation of Hindu 
and Moslem^in^North India took a long Tt^^fonrardTAkbaiTuh^^ was 
'‘oeHamly as popular with the Hindus as with the Moslems, The Moghul 
djmasty became firmly established as India’s own. 
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10 : THE CONTRAST BETWEEN ASIA AND 
EUROPE IN MECHANICAL ADVANCE 
AND CREATIVE ENERGY 

AkbiVR Avns full of ciiriosilv, ever seeking to find out about things, both 
spiritual and tem poral. He was interested in mechanical contrivanceS-and* 
scieiice^f wm*. He prized war-elepbants especially and they formed 
an important part of bis army. The Portuguese Jesuits of his court tell us 
that ‘ He was interested in, and curious to learn about many things, and 
possessed an intimate knowledge not only of military and political matters, 
but many of the mechanical arts.’ In ‘ bis eagerness for knowledge ’ he 
‘ tried to learn everything at once, like a hungry man trying to shallow 
his food at a single gulp.’ 

And yet it is very curious liow his curiosity stopped at a point and did 
not lead him to explore certain obvious avenues whicli lay open before him. 
With all his great prestige as the Gran^Moghul .and lus.strcugtluas.ajand_ 
was powevlv ' de Gama had reached ^Calicut, via 

The Capcr’iir I i'.ih ; AliuHiri'isiuc liad_seized Malacca^in_15J l,nnd estoblisbed_ 
Portuguese sea-power m the Indian Ocean. Goa on the we stern coast of,, 
'Iirdia‘“b''d •possession^ Ail this did not bringjThc PortiN 

• ‘ \ I. Akbar^j^ut Indilm pilgrims going to Mecca . 

by sea,' and these“sometlmes included members of the imperial family, or 
of 'the nobility, wvere often held up for ransom by the PortugueselTt uas 
obvious that Iibrvevet^ powerful Akbar might be "oh land, the Portuguese 
were masters of jlie sea. it is not difiicult to understand that a continental 
power did not attadv much importance to sea-power although, as a matter 
of fact, India’s greatness and importance in the past bad been partly due 
to her control of the sea-routes. Akbar bad a vast continent to conquer and 
had little time to spare for the Portuguese, to whom be ottadied no im- 
portance even though they stung him occasionally. He did think of building 
ships once but this was looked upo n more os a pastim e than a serious naval 
development. 

‘"Again'in the matter of artillery the Moghul armies, as well as those of 
other States in India at the time, chiefly relied on foreign: experts, who were 
usually Turks from the Ottoman dominions. Tlie Master of the Artillery; 
came to be known by the title of RUmi Khan — Rum being Eastern Rome,' 
that is, Constantinople. These foreign experts trained local men, but why 
did not Akbar or any one else send his own men abroad for training or 
interest himself in improvement by encouraging research work? 

Vet another very significant thing. The .Tesuits presented Akbar with a 
printed Bible and perhaps one or two other printed books. Why did he 
not gel curious about printing which would have been of tremendous ad- 
vantage to him in his governmental activities as well as his vast enterprises? 

Again, docks. These were verj'' popular with the Moghul nobility and 
niey were brought by the Portuguese and later by the English from Europe. 

hey Avere regarded as luxuries for the rich, the ordinary people being 
content with sundials and sand and water-clocks. No attempt was made 
to understand how these spring docks were made and to get them made 
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lieic. This lack of mechanical bent is remarkable, especiallj' as there were 
\erj' fine craftsmen and artisans Jn India. 

It is not in India alone that tl' ' e 

iincntivc faciilt}' is visible during'''. 3 

cehiral Asia suftered fiom it even more. I do noi know about China but 1 
imagine that some such stagnation affected her also. It must be letneinbered 
that both in India and China, during earlier periods, there was considerable 
progress in vaiious departments of science. Ship-building and an extensive 
sea-tiade acted ns a constant spur even to mechanical improvements. It is 
tiHc that no major mechanical development took place in cither of these 
countries or in any other country at the time. The world of the fifteenth 
century was from this point of view not very different from what it had 
been a thousand or two lliotisaiid years earlier. 

The Aiabs, who had developed to some extent the early beginnings of 
piaclical science and had advanced knowledge in many ways during the 
dark pcriorl of the Middle Ages in Europe, became unimportant and back- 
ward. It is said that some of the earliest clocks were made by the Arabs 
111 the seventh century. Damascus had a famous clock and so did the Bagh- 
dad of Harun al-Raschid’s day. But with the decline of the Arabs this art 
of making clocks also disappcaicd from those countries, although it was 
piogiessing in some of the Euiojiean countries and clocks were not rarities. 

Long before Caxton, the Moorish Arabs of Spain used to print from 
wooden blocks.'* This was done by the State for duplication of official 
orders. Piinting tbcie does not seem to have advanced beyond the block 
stage and even that faded away later. The Ottoman Turks, who for long 
were the doininaiit Moslem Power in Emopc and western Asia, completely 
ignored printing for many centuries, although jirintcd books were being 
produced in laige iiumbeis in Euiope, right at their xciy threshold. They 
must have known about them but the incentive to utilize this great inven- 
tion was totally lacking. Partly also religious sentiment was opposed to 
it as it was considered that it was sacrilegious topiint their holy book, the 
Koian. The printed sheets might be put to improper use or stepped upon 
or thrown into rubbish heap. It was Napoleon who first introduced the 
printing press into Egjqit and from there it spread very gradually and 
slowly intoother Arab countries, 

While Asia had become dormant, exhausted, ns it were, by its past 
<'ffoils, Europe, backwnid in many ways, was on the threshold of vast 
changes. A new spirit, a new ferment, was at work sending her adven- 
tures across the oceans and turning the minds of her thinkers in novel 
diicclions. The Renaissance had done little for the advancement of science; 
to some extent it turned ])cople away from science, and the humanistic 
conscivative education which it introduced in the universities prevented 
the spread of e\cn wcllknown scientific ideas. It is stated that the majoiity 

* 1 do not IciioiP how this hind of printing reached the Arabs in Spain. 
I’robablg it came to them via the Mongols from China, long before it reached 
northern and iccstem Jhiropc. The Arab world from Cordoba to Cairo, Damascus 
and Baghdad, had ficquent contacts irith China even before the Mongols 
appealed upon the scene. 
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•ofeducntecl EagUsU people, aslateasj:he middle of the eighteenth centur}’. 
defined to believe that the earth rotated or that Jt molved rotund the 
sun, in spite'of Copernicus,''Galileo_an;^Nejvtw^^andJhe_jnanufactare 
good "telwcopef. Bred iiT tlie' Greek and Latin classics, they still clung to 
■'Ptolemy’s earth-centied imiierse. Tliat eminent English statesman of the 
nineteenth century, Mr W. E. Gladstone, in spite of his deep erudition, 
neitlicr understood nor >vas attracted to science. Even today probably there 
are many statesmen and public men (and not in India only) who know 
little of science or the scientific method, though they live in a world gov- 
■erned by the applications of science and themsehes use it for large-scale 
slaughter and destruction. 

The Renaissance had, however, released the mind of Europe from mam- 
of its old fetters and destroyed many an idol tliat it had clierished. Whe- 
ther it was partly and indirectly due to tlie Renaissance or whether it was 
in spite of it, a new spirit of objective inquiry was making itself fell, a 
spirit which not only objected to old-establislied anthoritv but also to 
abstractions and vague speculations. Francis Bacon had uTitten that ‘ the 
roads to human power and to human knowledge lie close together, and 
one nearly the same, nevertheless on account of tlie pernicious and inve- 
feiate habit of dwelling on abstractions it is safer to begin and raise the 
sciences from those foundations nhiclv have relation to practice and let 
the aetbe part be as a seal which prints and determines the contemplative 
counterpart.' And later, in tlie seventeenth century. Sir Thomas Browne 
had said : ‘ But the niortallest enemy unto knowledge, and that which 
hath done the greatest execution upon truth, iiath been a peremptoiy adhe- 
sion to authority ; and more especially, the establishing of our belief upon 
the dictates of antiquity. For (as every capacity may observe) most men. 
of ages present, so superstitiously do look upon ages past, that tlie authori- 
ties of the one exceed the reasons of the other. Whose persons indeed far 
removed from our times, their works, whicli seldom with us pass uncon- 
trolled, either by contemporaries, or immediate successors, are now become 
out of the distance of envies ; and the further removed from present times, 
are conceived to approach the nearer unto truth itself. Now hereby methinks 
we manifestly delude ourselves, and widely walk out of the track of truth.’ 

Akbar’s century was the sixteenth, .which saw in Europ.e..the''biitli’bf 
^dynarm^TaTeimlulionary advance in the life of humanit}-. With that 
'digcoiery Europe forged ahead, slowly at first but with an ever-inci easing 
momentum, till in the nineteenth century it shot forward and built a new 
world. While Europe was taking advantage of and exploiting the powers 
of nature, Asia, static and dormant, still carried on in the old traditional 
way relying on man’s toil and labour. 

Wily was this so? Asia is too big and varied a place for a single answer. 
Each country, especially such vast countries as China and India, must be 
judged separately. China was certainly then and later more cultured and 
her people led a more civilized life than any in Europe. India, to all out- 
ward seeming, also presented the spectacle not only of a brilliant coiut but 
of thriving trade, commerce, manufactures and crafts. In many respects 
the countries of Europe would have seemed backward and rather crude to 
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an Indian visitor then. And yet tlie dynamic quality which was becoming- 
evident in Europe was almost wholly absent in India. 

’ A civilization decays much more from inner failure than from an external 
attaclc'.T tr'nim~~fail "because" 'in’' jT" serisF'ir has’ worked* itself~out -and-has- 
notbing more to offer in a changing world, or because the people who- 
represent it deteriorate in quality and can no longer support the burden 
■worthily. It may be that the social culture is such that it becomes a bar to 
advance beyond a certain point, and further advance can only take place 
after tliat bar has been removed or some essential qualitative variation m 
that culture has been introduced. The decay of Indian civilization is evident 
enough even before the Turkish and Afghan invasions. Did the impact 
of tliese invaders and their new ideas with the old India produce a new 
social context, thus unbinding the fetters of the intellect and releasing 
fresh energy? 

ffo some extent this liappened and art and architecture, painting and 
miisTc, and tire' vvaj^ '"of life were affected. But those consequrcHceFdid not 
go deep enough ; they were more or less supeificial, and the social culture 
remained much the same as it used to be. In some respects indeed it became 
more rigid. The Afghans brought no new element of progress ; they rc- 
presented a backwai^Teudtn'anHTnb aI'"6iderrin'dra Vas“h6t"*feudanrr the 
European sense but the Rajput clans, wJiol\ere the backbone of Indian 
'defence7~ivere*^brganized in some bind of o~fcti3nl way. The Mogliulslirere 
also scmi-feu3al'Tnlt'“lvitir“a'''s‘tf6iYg'''nmnarcfiirnl centre. Thfs monarchy 
triumphed oyer the vague feudahsm of Eajputana. 

Akbar might have laid the foundations of social change if his eager, 
inquisitive mind had turned in that direction and sought to find out what 
•was happening in other parts of the world. But lie was too busy consolidat- 
ing his empire and the big problem that faced him was how to reconcile a 
proselytizing religion like Islam with the national religion and customs 
of the people, and thus to build up national unity. He tried to interpret 
religion in a rational spirit and for the moment he appeared to have brought 
about a remarkable transformation of the Indian scene. But this direct ap- 
proach did not succeed as it has seldom succeeded elsewhere. 

So not e\en Akbar made any basic difference to that social context of 
India, and after him tliat air of change and mental adventure which he 
had introduced subsided, and India resumed her static and unchanging 

life* — 

* Abul Fail IcUs its that Ahbar had heard of the discovenj of Avierica by 
Cohimbiis. In the nc.it reign, Jehangtr’s tobacco from America reached India, 
via Eitropc. It had an immediate and amazing rogue in spite of Jehangir's 
efforts to suppress it. 

Throughout the Moghul period India had intimate contacts irith Centrd 
Asia. These contacts extended to Russia anil there arc references to diplomatic 
and trade missions. A Russian friend has drawn mv attention to such references 
in Russian^ chronicles. In 153S an envoy of the Rmpcror Babar named Khoja 
Husain arrived in Moscow to conclude a treaty of friendship. During the reign 
of Tsar Michael Fcdororitch (1G13-I6j5) Indian traders settled on the Volga. 
In 1GP.5 an Indian serai was built in Astralchan by order of the military 
governor. Indian craftsmen and especially wcarcis were invited to Moscow, 
In 1G03 Semcan Mclenhy, a Russian iradc-agent, visited Delhi and was 
received by Aumngzeb. In I7i? Peter the Great visited Astrahhan and granted 
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11 : DEVELOPMENT OF A COMMON 
CULTURE 

Akdar had built so well that the edifice he had erected lasted for another 
hundred I'ears in spite of inadequate successors. After almost every Moghul 
reign there were Avars between the princes for the throne, thus Aveakening 
the central poAver. But the court continued to be brilliant and the fame of 
the Grand Moghul spread all oier Asia and Europe. Beautiful buildings 
combining the old Indian ideals in architecture Avith a neAv simplicity and 
a nobility of line grew up in Agra and Delhi. This Indo-Moghul art Avas 
in marked contrast Avith the decadent, OA’er-elaborate and heavily ornament- 
ed temples and otlier buildings of the North and South. Inspired architects 
and builders put up Avith loAing hands the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

The last of the so-called ‘ Grand Moghuls,’ Anrungzeb, tried to put 
back the dock and in this attempt stopped it and ’Broke it up. The Moghul 
rulers Avere strong so long as they pul themselves in line Avitb the genius 
of the nation and tried to Avork for a common nationality and a synthesis 
of the A’arious elements in the country. When Aurungzeb began to oppose 
this movement and suppress it and to function more as a Moslem than an 
Indian ruler, tlie Moghul Empire began to break up. The Avork of Akbar, 
and to some extent his successors, Avas undone and the various forces that 
had been kept in check by Akbnr’s policy broke loose and diallenged that 
empire. Ncav movements arose, narrOAv in outlook but representing a resur- 
gent nationalism, and though they Avere not strong enough to build 
permanently, and circumstances Avere against them, they were capable of 
destroying the empire of the Moghuls. 

The impact of the imaders from the north-Avest and of Islam on India 
had been considerable. It had pointed out and shoAvn up the abuses that 
had crept into Hindu society — ^the petrifaction ji^caste,^ iintouchability. 
exclusiveness carried to fantastic leiigflSr'The idea of the brolliefliood 'of 
Islam and “of 'the theoretical equality ‘of its adherents made a poAA'erful 
appeal, especially to those in the Hindu fold Avho were denied an3' semblance 
of equal treatment. From this ideological impact grcAv up various move- 
ments aiming at a religious synthesis. Many conversions also too k place bu t 
t he great majority of these Avere fr om the loAAer castes, especially in Bengal. 
Some indivHunls belonging to the higher castes also adopted the neiv faith, 
either because of a real change of belief or, more often, for political and 
economic reasons. There Avere obAioiis advantages in accepting the religion 
of the ruling poAver. 

In spite of thwe.Avides^read conA'ersions, Hinduism, in all its varieties, 
continued as th^^minanClfaith o f the la nd, solief, exclusive, ~s5S^iuBicient, 
and sure of Itser£?TIie'\ipper castes had no doubt about tlieir own superiority 
in the realm of ideas and thought and considered Islam as a rather ^cnid e 
jipproach fo_lj^^PJpblemsjM pbiiosopliA* and metaphysics. TiA’en the mono - 
theism o£ Islam tliej- found in tIIeir"oAvn religion7" together Avith monism 

infcrn’cirs 1o Indian traders. In a patly of Indian sadluis, described as 

ncmiifs, arrired in AstraJvlian, Tiro of these sodhns settled in Hiissia and 
became Russian subjects. 
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whicli was the basis of mucli of their philosophy. Each person could take his 
clioice of these or of more popular and simpler forms of worship. He could 
be a Vaishmi'itc and believe in a personal God and pour out his faith to him. 
Or, more philosophically inclined, he could wander in the tenuous realms of 
metaphysics and higli philosophy. Though all their social structuie was 
based on the group, in matters of religion they were highly individualistic, 
not believing in proselytization themselves and caring little if some people 
were conserted to another faith. What was objected to was an interference 
with their own social structure and ways of living. If another group wanted 
to function in its ovm way, it was at liberty to do so. It is v’orth noting 
that, as a rule, conversions to Islam were group conversions, so powerful 
was the influence of the group. Among the upper castes individuals might 
change their religion, but lower do^vn the scale a particular caste in a locali- 
ty, or almost on entire village would be converted. Thus their group life as 
v’ell as their functions continued as before with only minor variations as 
regards worship, etc. Because of this we find today particular occupations 
and crafts almost entirely monopolized by Moslems. Thus the class of 
■weavers is predominantly, and in large areas entirely, hloslem. So also used 
to be • •] butchers. Jfailoiigjare^most always Moslems. 

Variou ; u craftsmen are Moslems. Owin^totlie breaking 

up of the group S3’stcm, many individuals have taken to other occupations 
and this has sonie^vhat obliterated the line dividing the various occupational 
groups. The destruction of crafts and village industries, originallj’ deli- 
berately undertaken under early British rule and later resulting from the 
development of a new colonial economy, led to vast numbers of these artisans 
and craftsmen, more cspeciall.r the weavers, being deprived of their occu- 
pations and livelihood. Those who sunived this catastrophe drifted to the 
land and became landless labourers or shared a tiny patch of land with their 
relatives. 

Conveisions to Islam in those daj’s, whether individual or group, probably 
aroused no particular opposition, except when force or some kind of com- 
pulsion was used. Friends and relati^ or neighbours might disapprove, 
but the Hindu conimunitj’ as such apparently attaclied little importance to 
this. In contrast with this indifferent attitude, conversions today attract 
widespread attention and arc resented, whether they are to Islam or Chris- 
tianity. Tliis is largely due to political factors and especially to the intro- 
duction of separate religious electorates. Each convert is supposed to be a 
gain to the conununal group leading ultimately to greater representation 
and more political power. Attempts ore even made to manipulate the census 
to this end. Apart from political reasons, there has also been a grow'th in 
Hinduism of a tendency to proselytize and convert non-Hindus to Hinduism. 
This is one of the direct effects of Islam on Hinduism, though in practice 
it brings it into conflict with Islam in India. Orthodox Hindus still do not 
approve of it. 

In Kashmir a long-continued process of conversion to Islam had resulted 
in 95% of the population becoming Moslems, though they retained many 
of their old Hindu eustoms. In the middle nineteenth centurj' the Hindu 
ruler of the State found that very large numbers of these people were anxi- 
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ous or willing to return cn bloc to Hinduism. He sent a deputation to the 
pundits of Benares inquiring if this could be done. The pundits refused to 
countenance any such change of faith and there the matter ended. 

The Moslems who came to India from outside brought no new techmque 
or political and economic structure. In spite of a reli^dus" belief in the 
’^dtherliood of Isfariii^'tTiey 'were' class bound and feudal in outlook. In tech- 
nique and in the methods of production and industrial organization, they 
M’ere inferior to what prevailed then in India. Thus their influence on the 
economic life of India and the social structure was very little. This life 
continued as of old and all the people, Hindu or Moslem or others, fitted 
into it. 

The position of women deter iorated. Even the ancient laws had been 
unfaiTto^irai iri regard to inheritance and their position in the household 
— though even so they were fairer than nineteenth-century English law. 
Those laws of inheritance derived from the Hindu joint family system and 
sought to protect joint property from transfer to another family. A woman 
by marriage changed her family. In an economic sense she was looked upon 
ns a dependent of her father or husband or son, but she could and did hold 
property in her own right. In many ways she was honoured and respected 
and had a fair measure of freedom, taking part in social and cultural acti- 
vities. Indian history is full of the names of famous women, including 
thinkers and philosophers, rulers and warriors. This freedom grew progres- 
sively less. Islam had a fairer law of inheritance but this did not affect 
Hindu women. What did affect many of them to their great disadvantage, 
as it affected Moslem women to a much greater degree, was the intensifica- 
tion of the custom of seclusion of women. This spread among the upper 
classes all over the North and in Bengal, but the South and West of India 
escaped this degrading custom. Even in the North, only the upper classes 
indulged in it and the masses were happily free from it. Women now had 
less chances of education and their activities were largely confined to the 
household.* Lacking most other ways of distinguishing themselves, living 
a confined and restricted life, they were told that their supreme virtue lay 
in chastity and the supreme sin in a loss of it. Such was the man-made 
doctrine, but man did not apply it to himself. Tulsidas in his deservedly 
famous poem, the Hindi Ramayam, written during Jehangir’s time, painted 
,n picture of woman which is grossly unfair and prejudiced. 

Partly because the great majority of Moslems in India were converts from 
Hinduism, partly because of long contact, Hindus and Moslems in India 
developed numerous common traits, habits, ways of living and artistic tastes, 
especially in northern India— in music, painting, architecture, food, clothes, 
and common traditions. They lived together peacefully as one people, 
joined each other’s festivals and celebrations, spoke the same language, 
lived in more or less the same way, and faced identical economic prob- 
lems. The nobility and the landed gentry and their numerous hangers-on 

* And pet many instances oj notable women, scholars as well as rulers, occur 
CBCii during this period and later. In the eighteenth ccntuiy Lalcshmi Deni 
wrote a great legal commentary on the MitnkBharn, a famous law book of the 
meateval period. 
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took their cue from the court. (These people ■were not landlords or owners 
of the land. They did not take rent but ivere allowed to collect and retain 
the State revenue for a particular area. These grants were usually for life.) 
They developed a highly intricate and sophisticated common culture. They 
wore the same kind of clothes, ate the same tj-pe of food, had common 
artistic pursuits, military pastimes, hunting, chivalry and games. Polo was 
a favourite game and elephant fights were popular. 

' All this intercom se and common living took place in spite of the caste 
' system which prevented fusion. There were no intermarriages except in 
rare instances and even then it was not fusion but usuaUy the transfer of 
a Hindu woman to the Moslem fold. Nor was there interdining_^Jmt this 
was not so strict. The seclusion of ■women prevented the development of 
social life. This applied even more to Muslims inter sc, for purdah among 
them was stricter. Though Hindu and Moslem men met each other fre- 
quently, such opportunities were lacking to the women of both groups. 
These women of the nobility and upper classes were thus far more cut off 
from each other and developed much more marked separate ideological 
groups, each largely ignorant of the other. 

Among the common people in the villages, and that means the vast 
majorit.v of the population, life had a much more corporate and Joint basis. 
Within the limited ciicle of the village there was an intimate relationship 
between the Hindus and Moslems. Caste did not come in the way and the 
Hindus looked upon the Moslems as belonging to another caste. Most of 
the Moslems were converts who were still full of their old traditions. They 
were well acquainted with the Hindu background, mythologj’^ and epic 
stories. They did the same kind of work, lived similar lives, wore the same 
kind of clotlies, spoke the same language. They Joined each other’s festivals 
and some semi-religious festivals were common to both. They had conrnion 
folk-songs. Mostly these people -vvere peasants and artisans and craftsmen. 

The third large group, in between the nobility and the peasantry and 
artisans, was the merchant and trader class. This ■nas predominantly Hindu 
and though it had no political power, the economic structure was largely 
under its control. Tins class had fewer intimate contacts with the Moslems 
than any other class, above it or below. T he Moslems who had come from 
outside Indio were feudal in outlook and did not take kindly to trade. The 
Islamic prohibition against tlie taking of^lnterest also*'c6niein the way of 
trade. The}' considered themselves the ruling class, the nobility, and func- 
tioned as State officials, holders of grants of land or as officers in the army. 
There were also manj' scholars attached to the court or in charge of theo- 
logical and other academies. 

During the Moghul period large numbers of Hindus wrote books in 
Persian which was the official court language. Some of these books have 
become classics of their kind. At the same time Moslem scholars translated 
Sanskrit books into Persian and wrote in Hindi. Two of the best known 
Hindi poets are Malik Mohammad Jaisi, who wrote the ‘ Padmavatd and 
Abdur Bahlm Khankhana, one of the premier nobles of Akbar's court and 
son of his guardian. Khunkhiina was a scholar in Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit and his Hindi poetry is of a high quality. For some time he was 
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the commander-in-cluef of the imperial army, aad yet he has witten in 
praise and admiration of Rana Pratap of Mewar, who was continnally fight- 
ing: Akbar and never submitted to him. KhSnkhana admires and commends 
the patriotism and high sense of honour and chivalry of his enemy on the 
battlefield. 

It was this chhalrous and friendly approacli on which Akhar based his 
policy and which many of his counsellors and ministers learned from him. 
He was particularly attaclied to the Rajputs for he admired in them qualities 
wliicli he himself possessed — reckless courage, a sense of honour and cirh ai- 
ry. .and an adherence to the pledged word. He won over the Rajputs, but 
the Rajputs, for all their admirable qualities, represented a medieval type 
of society wliich was already becoming out of date as new forces were 
arising. Akbar was not conscious of these new forces for be himself was 
a prisoner of his own social inheritance. 

Akhar's suc cess is astonis hing for he cr eat ed a sense of onenes s amou^ 
tlie~diverse elements of No^rand'Ttlentrai .India., There was the barrier 
'of a rniing'-class, mainly of foreign origin, and there were the barriers of 
religion and caste, a proselytismg religion opposed to a 'static but highly 
resistant system. These barriers did not disappear but in spite of them that 
feeling of oneness grew. It was not merely an attachment to his person ; 
it was an attacliment to tlie structure he had built. His son and grandson, 
Jebangir and Shah Jclian. accepted that structure and functioned within 
its_ framework. They were men of no butshanding abihty but their reigns 
weWsuccessful because fh^-* continued ^on'thT^ lines “so “firmly^lnid down 
,^6y ’‘AffiarTTlie next com«7 Auruiigi^, mucli abler but of a different 
mould, swerved and left that, beaten track, undoing Akhar’s work. Yet not 
entire!}-, for it is extraordinary how, in spite of him and his feeble and 
pitiful successors, that feeling of reverence for that structure continued. 
That feeling was largely confined to the North and centre; it did not 
extend to the Soutli or IVest. And it was from western India, therefore, 
that the challenge to it came. 


12: AURUNGZEB PUTS THE CLOCK BACK 
GROWTH OF HINDU NATIONALISM 
SHI YA JI 

Shvh Jelian was a contemporary of Louis XIV of France, the Grand 
monarque, and the Thirty Years’ War was ravaging Central Europe then. 
As Versmlles took shape, tlie Taj Mahal and the Pearl Mosque grew up 
in Agra, .and the .Tame Mosjid of Delhi and the Diwan-i-Am and the 
Divvan-i-Khas in the imperial palace. These lovely buildings witli a fairv- 
Jjke brau^_teptesent the height of Moghul splendour. The Delhi court, 
with its Peacock ThtOTe, was more magnificent and luMirious than Ver- 
■sdU^, but, like Versailles it rested on a poverty-stricken !rnd~es]Soited 
- i^le^Th ere v vas a terrible famine in Gnjrat an5””the Dekhan. 

ilcanwhile the naval power of England was rising and spreading. The 
only Europeans that Akbar knew were the Portuguese. During his son 
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Jeliangir’s lime the Brltisli na\y defeated the Portuguese in Indian seas 
and Sir Thomas Roe, an ambassador of James I of England, presented 
lumself at Jehangir’s court in 1C15. He succeeded in getting permission 
to start factories. The Surat factor}' was started, and Madras was founded 
in 1C39. For over a hundred years no one in India attached any importance 
to tile Biitish. The fact that the British now controlled the sea-routes and 
had practically driven away the Portuguese had no significance for the 
Moghul rulers or their advisers. When the Moghul Empire was visibly 
weakening during Aurungzeb’s reign, the Biitish made an organized 
attempt to increase their possessions in India by war. This was in 1G85. 
Aurtingzeb, weak ns he was growing and beset by enemies, succeeded in 
defeating the British. Even before this the French had established foot- 
holds in India. The overflowing energies of Euiope were spreading out in 
India and the East just when India’s political' and economic condition w;as 
rairifllyHecIihing. ' 

In France, Louis XI\' was still continuing Ins long reign laying the seeds 
of future revolution. In England, the rising middleclasses had cut off the 
head of their king, Cromwell’s brief-lived republic hod flourished, Charles 
II hud come and gone, and Janies II had run away. Parliament, represent- 
ing to a large extent a new mercantile class, had curbed the king and 
established its supremacy. 

It was during this period that Aurungzeb succeeded to the throne of the 
Moghuls after a civil war and having imprisoned his owm father. Shall 
Jelion. Only an Akbar might have understood the situation and controlled 
the new foices that were rising. Perhaps even he could hove only postponed 
the dissolution of his empire unless his curiosity and thirst for knowledge 
led him to understand the significance of the new techniques that were 
arising, and of the shift in economic conditions that was taking place. 
Atirangzeb, for fiom understanding the present, failed even to appreciate 
tliTimmediate past ; he was a throw-back and, for all iiis ability and earnest- 
ness, he tried to undo jvhat his predecessors had done. A bigot and an 
austere purTfanTlie' was^no lover of art or IRerature. He infuriated the 
'gtieal ‘'majority of his suQeBsT)y“urrposi!T£'thc~ol3’'liated jez'nja poll-tax 
oil the Hindus and destroying many of their temples. Hrofientled' the' 
proud Rajputs who had been the props and pillars of the Moghul Empire. 
In the North he roused the Sikhs, who, from being a peaceful sect lepre- 
senting some kind of a synthesis of Hindu and Islamic ideas, were con- 
V cited by repression and persecution into a military brotherhood. Near 
the west coast of India, he angered the warlike Marathas, descendants of 
the ancient Raslitiakiitas, just when a brilliant captain had risen amongst 
them. 

All over ^tJic wide.spread domains of the Moghul Empire there was a 
ferment vamj' a giovvth of a rev'ivalist sentiment, which was a mixture of 
religion anu ^national ism. TliiTt nationalism was certainly not oFthe modern 
sccnlan}^e7Vdrdid'it, as a rule, embrace the whole of India in its scope. 
It was coloured by feudalisii^l^- local sen timent aiM^sertarian feeling. 
TfiTRnjpulsTm’oTe'le^^ the rest," thought oflheir clan loyalties ; 

tlie Sikhs, a comparatively small group in the Punjab, were nbsoibed in 
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tlieic owu self-defeuce and could hardly look beyond the Punjab. Yet the 
religion itself had a strong national background and all its ti'aditions were 
connected with India. * The Indians,’ writes Professor Macdonell, * are 
the only division of the Indo-European family whicli has created a great 
national religion — Brahmanism — and a great world religion — ^Buddhism; 
while all the rest far from displaj-ing originality in this sphere have long 
since adopted a foreign faith.' That combination of religion and national- 
ism gained strength and cohesiveness from both elements, and yet its ulti- 
mate weakness and insufficiency were also derived from that mixture. For 
it could only be an exclusive and partial nationalism, not including the 
many elements in India that lay outside that religious sphere. Hindu 
national ism was a natural growt h from the soil of India, but inevita bl y it 
^mes in the way of the largeF natioi^ism which rises above differences ■ 
oi religion 'or~cree3. 

It is true that during this period of disruption when a great empire was 
breaking up and many adventurers, Indian and foreign, were trying to 
carve out principalities for themselves, nationalism, i n its present sen se, 
is hardly in evidence^at all. Each individual adventiirer sought to augment 
his'dwd power ; each group fended for itself. Such history as we have only 
tells us of these adventurers, attaching more importance to them than to 
more significant happenings below the surface of events. Yet there are 
glimpses to show that it was not all adventurism, though many adven- 
turers held the field. The Marathas, especially, had a wider conception 
and as they grew in power this conception also grew. Warren Hastings wrote 
in 178i: * The Marathas possess, alone of all the people of Hindostan andi 
Deccan, a principle of national attachment, whicli is strongly impressed 
on the minds of all individuals of the nation, and would probably unite 
their chiefs, as in one common cause, if any great danger were to threaten 
the general state.’ Probably this national sentiment of theirs was largely 
confined to the Marathi-speaking area. Nonetheless the Marathas were 
catholic in their political and militarj* system as well as their habits, and 
there was a certain internal democracy among them. All this gave strength 
to them. Shivaji, though he fought Aurungzeb, freely employed Moslems. 

An equally important factor in the break-up of the Moghul Empire w as 
the packing u p of the economic structiure. There were repeated peasant 
risings, some of them on a big scale. From 1669 onwards the^Jat peasantry, 
not far from the capital itself, rose again and again against the Delhi Gov- 
ernment. Yet another revolt of poor people was that of the Satunmis^vho 
were described By 'a Moghul noble as *"a*gang^f^Blood.v miserable rebels, 
gddsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, tamiers,_and ojlier^jgnoble b ein gs.’ Thus 
far revolts had been confined to princes and nobles and others of high 
degree. Quite another class was now experimenting with them. 

While the empire rvas rent by strife and revolt, the new Maratha pow er 
was growing and consolidating itself in western India. Shivaj i, boru^n 
was the ideal guerilla leader of hardened mountaineers and his caval- 
Yy went far and wide, sacking the city of Surat, where the English had 
their factory, and enforcing the cliorof/i tax payment over distant parts of 
the Moghul dominions. Shivaji was the symbol of a resurgent Hindu 
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nationalism, d^a^ving inspiration from the old classics, courageous, and 
possessing high qualities of leadership. He built up the llarathas as a 
strong unified fighting group, gave them a nationalist background, and 
made them a formidable power which broke up the Moghul Empire. He 
died in I680‘ but the Maratha power continued to grow till it dominated 
Indio, 


13 : THE MARATHAS AND THE BRITISH. 
STRUGGLE AND SUPREMACY 
TRIUMPH OF THE BRITISH 

The hundred j'ears that followed the death of Aurungzeb in 1707 saw^ 
complirated and man 3 ''-sided struggle for mastery oyer India. TJie Moghul 
Empire rapidly fell to pieces and the imperial viceroys and governors began 
to function as semi-independent rulers, though so great was the prestige 
of the descendant of the Moghuls in Delhi that a formal allegiance was 
paid to him when he was powerless and a prisoner of others. These 
satrapies had no real power or importance, except in so far as they helped 
or hindered the main protagonists for power. The Nizam of H 3 -derabad, 
by virtue of the strategic position of his State in the South, appeared to 
have a certain importance in the beginning. But it soon transpired that 
this importance was entirely fictitious and the State was ‘ straw-stuffed 
and held upright ’ by external forces. It showed a peculiar capacity for 
duplicity and for profiting by the misfortunes of others while avoiding all 
risk and danger. Sir John Shore described it as ‘ incorrigibly depraved, 
devoid of energy .... consequently liable to sink into vassalage.’ The 
Marathas looked upon the Nizam as one of their subordinate chieftains 
paying ti-ibute to them. An attempt bj' liim to avoid this and to show 
independence met with swift retribution and the Marathas put to flight 
his feeble and none-too-brave armj% He took refuge under the protecting 
wings of tlie growing power of the British East India Companj’- and sur- 
vived as a State because of this vassalage. Indeed the Hyderabad State 
enlarged its area considerably, without any remarkable effort on its part, 
by the British victory over Tipu Sultan of Mj'sore. 

Warren Hastings, w'riting in 1784. refers to the Nizam of Hyderabad: 
■* His dominions arc of small extent and scanty revenue; his military strength 
is represented to be most contemptible ; nor was he at any period of his 
life distinguished for personal courage or the spirit of enterprise. On the 
contrary, it seems to have been his constant and ruling maxim to foment 
the incenti\es of war among his neighbours, to profit by their weakness 
and embarrassments, but to avoid being a party himself in any of their 
/contests, and to submit even to humiliating sacrifices rather than subject 
himself to the chances of war.’* 

The real protagonists for power in India during the eighteenth centur}' 
were four: two of these were Indian and two foreign. The Indians were 


* Quoted in Thompson's ' The Mahing of the Indian Princes ’ (1943), p. I, 
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the Marathas_nntUHaklei^Ali and his son T^pu Sufen in the Sovith; the 
foreigners nere the Irtish and_the FreTCh. Of these, it appeared almost 
inevilabie, during the fiist half of the century, tliat the Marathas were 
destined to establish their supremacy over India as a whole and to be the 
successors of the Moghul Empire, Their troops appeared at the very gates 
of Delhi as early as 1737 and there was no power strong enough to oppose 
them. 

Just then (in 1739) a new eruption took place in the north-west and 
Nadir Shah of Persia swept dorvn to Delhi, killing and plundering, and 
carrying off enormous treasure including the famous Peacoji Throne. It 
was an easy raid for him for the Delhi rulers were effete and effeminate, 
wholly unused to warfare, and Nadir Shah did not come into conflict with 
the hlarathas. In'a* sense, his raid facilitated matters for the Marathas, 
who in subsequent years spread to the Punjab. Again Maratha supremacy 
of India was in sight. 

Nadir Shah’s raid had two consequences. Pie put an end completely to 
any pretensions that the Delhi Mog hul rulers had to power and dominion ; 
‘henceforth they became ^aglie*sIMldows^enjoyin'g*ll glidsfly sovereignty; 
puppets in the hands of atiy oWwhb w’as strong enoiifh“to Ifold'them. To 
A large extent they liad arrived at that stage even before Nadir Sliah came ; 
he completed the piocess. And yet, so strong is the hold of tradition and 
long-established custom, the British fia^THiSia Co^mpany,"'as 'w’ell as'ctliefs; 
•oontinueii to sen’d Inimble presents to them in token of tribute right up 
to the eve of Piassey ; and even afterAvards for a long time the Company 
coiisideied itself and functioned as the agent of the Delhi Emperor, Jii 
who se name money was co ined tflFlSSS". 

I'he swond^ consequence of 'Niflif'^hah’s raid was the separation of 
Afghanistan from India. 'Afghanistan, which for long ages past had been 
part of India, Avas hoaa' cut pff and became park of Nadir Shah's dominions. 
Some time aftevAA’ards a local rebellion resulted in the murder of Nadir 
Shah by a group of his OAvn officers and Afghanistan became an independent 
State. 

The Marathns had in no way been Aveakened by Nadir Shah and they 
continued to spread in the Punjab. But in 1761 they met Avith a crushing 
defeat at Panipat from an Afghan invader, Afimad Shah Durrani, wlio 
Avas ruling Afghanistan then. The floAver of the Maratha forces perished 
in this disaster and, for a Avhile, their dreams of empire faded away. They 
recovered graduall5' and the Maratha dominions AA-ere divided into a num- 
ber of independent States joined together in a confederacy under the leader- 
ship of the PesliAva at Poona. The chiefs of the bigger States Avere-Scindhia 
of Gwa^r,'-Holkar ofjndore, and tlie'CaekAvar of Baroda. This confederacy 
stilTdominated a vast area in Avestern and central India. But the Panipat 
defeat of the Marathas by Ahmad Shall had Aveakened them just when the 
English Company Avas emerging as an important territorial poAver in India. 

In Bengal, Clive, by promoting treason and forgery and Avith very little 
fighting, had Avon the battle of Piassey in 1757, a date Avhicb is sometimes 
said to mark the beginning of the British Empire in India. It Avas an un- 
savoury beginning and something of that bitter taste has dung to it ever 

IS 
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since. Soon the British held the whole of Bengal and Bihar and one of the 
early consequences of their rule was a terrible famine whieh ravaged these 
tivo provinces in 1770, killing over a tliird of the population of this rielu 
vast and densely populated area. 

In South India, the struggle between the English and the Erench, a part 
of the world struggle between the two, end^d in the triumph of the Englisli. 
and the French were .almost eliminated from India. 

With the elimination of the Fiench pow'er from India, three contestants 
for supiemac}' remained — the Marath.a confederacj', Flaider Ali in the 
South, and the British. In spite of their victory at Plassey and their spiead- 
ing out over Bengal and Bihar, few, if any, people of India then looked 
upon the British as a dominant power, destined to rule o\er the whole of 
India. An observer would still have given the Hist place to the Marathas 
who sprawled all over western and central India right up to Delhi and 
whose couiage and fighting qualities w'ere wellknown. Haider Ali and 
Tipu Sultan were formidable adversaries who inflicted a reverse defeat on 
the British and came near to breaking the power of the East India Com- 
pany. But they were confined to the South and did not directly affect the 
foitiines of India as a whole. Haider Ali was a remarkable man and one 
of the notable figures in Indian history. He had some kind of a national 
ideal and possessed the qualities of a leader with vision. Continually suffer- 
ing fiom a painful disease, his self-discipline and capacity for hard work 
were astonishing. He realized, long befoie others did so, the importance 
of sea-power and the growing menace of the British based on nav.al strength. 
He tried to organize a joint effort to drive them out and, for this purpose, 
sent envoj's to the Marathas, the Nizam, and Shiija-iid-Dowda of Oudh. 
But nothing came of this. He start ed building his own navy and, capturing 
the f Maidive Islands, made them liis headquarters for ship-building and 
naval activities. He died by the vvayside as lie was marching with his army. 
His son Tipii continued strengthening his navy. Tipu also sent messages 
to Napoleon and to the Sultan in Constantinople, 

In the North, a Sikh .State under Ranjit Singh w.as growing up in the 
Punjab, to spread later to Kashmir and the North-West Frontier Province. 
But that too was a marginal State not .affecting the real struggle for supre- 
mac}'. That struggle, it became clear as the eighteenth century approached 
its end, lay between the only two jiowcrs that counted — the Marathas and 
the British. All the other States and principalities were subordinate and» 
subsidiary to these two. 

Tipu Sultan of M3'sore was finallj^ defeated bj' the British in 1799 and 
that left the field clear for the fin.il contest between the Marathas and the 
British East India Companv'. Charles Metcalfe, one of the .ablest of the 
Biitish officials in India, wrote in 1806: ‘ India contains no more than two' 
great powers, British and Mahratta, and everj' other state acknowledges 
the influence of one or the other. Every inch that we recede will be occupied 
bj* them.’ But there w a s riv alrv,nmongst the Maratha chieft<ams and they 
fought and were defeated sejiaratelj' by the British. Thej" won some notable 
victoiies and especiallj' inflicted a severe defeat on the British near 
Agra m 1804. But by 1818 the Maratha power was linallv’ crushed and the 
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great cliiefs that represented it in Central India submitted and accepted 
the ovcrlordship of the East India Company. The British became then the 
unchallenged sovereigns of a great part of India, governing the country 
directlj' or through puppet and subsidiarj* princes. The Punjab and some 
outlying parts ^Yere still beyond their control but the British Empire in 
India had become an established fact and subsequent wars with the Sikhs 
and Gurkhas and in Burma merely rounded it off on the map. 


14: THE BACKWARDNESS OF INDIA AND 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE ENGLISH 
IN ORGANIZATION AND TECHNIQUE 

Looking back over this period, it almost seems that the British succeeded 
in dominatmg^India by a^ succession of fortiutmis circumstancer"and lucky 
flukes. With remarkably little effort, considering the glittering prize, they 
won a great empire and enormous ivealth which helped to make them the 
leading power in the world. It seems easy for a slight turn in events to 
have taken place which would have dashed their hopes and ended their 
ambitions. They were defeated on many occasions — by Haider Ali and 
Tipu, by the Marathas, by the Sikhs and by the Gurkhas. A little less of 
good fortune and they might have lost their foothold in India, or at the 
most, held on to certain coastal territories only, 
j And 3 ’et a closer scrutinj’ jewals. in the circumstances then existingj a_ 
certain inevitability in>what happen^r’TJood^orKne^tliere certainly was 
5ut^he?e muVCb'e'£n'ahllity~f^rofit by good fortune. India was then in a 
fluid erd di'-o’-ganired'<'>afe, following the break-up of the Moghul Empire; 
'«,• (•‘"jiliiri 'i’ll' h;i3 not been so weak and helpless. Organized power 

having broken dowi the field was left open to adventurers and new claim- 
ants for dominion. Among these adventurers and claimants, the British, 
and the British alone at the time, possessed many of the qualities necessary 
for success. Their major disadvantage was that they were foreigners coming 
from a far country. Yet that very disadvantage worked in their favour for 
no one took them very seriously or considered them as possible contestants 
for the sovereignty of India. It is extraordinaiy- how this delusion lasted 
till long after Plassey, and their functioning in formal matters as the agents 
of the shadow Emperor at Delhi helped to further this false impression. 
The plunder that they carried away from Bengal and their peculiar methods 
of trade led to the belief that these foreigners were out for money and 
treasure and not so much for dominion ; that thej’ were a temporary though 
painful infliction, rather like Timur or Nadir Shah who came and plundered 
and went back to his homelands. 

The East India Company had originally established itself for trading 
purposes and its militarj- establishment was meant to protect this trade. 
Gradually, and almost unnoticed by others, it had extended the territorj- 
under its control, chieflj- by taking sides in local disputes, helping one 
rival against another. The Companj-'s troops were better trained and 
were an asset to anj- side and the Company extracted heavy pavTnent for 
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the help. So the Company’s power grew and its military establishment 
increased. People looked upon these troops as mercenaries to be hired. When 
it was realized that the British were playing nobody’s game but their o^\’n 
and were out for the political domination of India, they had already estab- 
lished themselves firmly in the country. 

Anti-foreign sentiment there undoubtedly was and this grew in later 
years. But this was far removed from any general or widespread national 
feeling. The background was feudal and loyalty went to the local chief. 
Widespread distress, as in Ciiina during the days of the warlords, com- 
pelled people to join any miUtar}' leader who offered regular pay or oppor- 
tunities of loot. The East India Compan3’’s armies largely consisted of 
Indian sepoys. Only the Marathas had some national sentiment, something 
mucli more than loyalty to a leader, behind them, but even this was narrow 
and limited. They managed to irritate the brave Rajputs by their treatment 
of them. Instead of gaining tliem as allies, they had to deal with them as 
opponents or as grumbling and dissatisfied feudatories. Among the Maratha 
chiefs themselves there was bitter ri\alry and occasionally civil war, in spite 
of a vague alliance under the Peshwa’s leadership. At critical moments 
they failed to support each other, and were separatel.v defeated. 

Yet the JIarathas produced a number of very able men, statesmen and 
warriors, among them being Na^ Farnayis, th^ Peshw a Baji Rao I, Maha- 
daji Scindhia of Gwalior and 'Vaswajit Rao llolkar of Indore, as also”tliat 
reinarkabTe woman. Prince ss A halj'a Bai of Indore.' Th'elr'rafik and file was 
good, seldom deserting a post and often facing certain death unmoved. 
But behind all this courage there was often an adventurism and amateurish- 
ness, both in peace and war, which are surprising.. Their ignorance of the 
world was appalling and even their knowledge of India’s geography was 
strictly limited. What is worse, they did not take the trouble to find out 
what was happening elsewhere and what their enemies were doing. TJiere 
could be no far-sighted statesmanship or effective strategy with these limi- 
tations. Their speed of movement and mobilit.v often surprised and un- 
nerved the enemy, but essentially war was looked upon ns a series of gallant 
charges and little more. They were ideal guerilla fighters. Later they 
reorganized their armies on more orthodox lines, with the result that wliat 
they gained in armour the.v lost in speed and mobilit.v, and they could not 
adjust themselves easily to these new conditions. Tliey considered them- 
selves clever, and so the.v were, but it was not difficult to overreach them 
in peace or war, for their thought was imprisoned in an old and out-of-date 
framework and could not go beyond it. 

Tlie superiority in discipline and technique of foreign-trained annies had 
of course been noticed at an early stage b.v Indian rulers. They employed 
French and English officers to train their oira annies, and the rivalry be- 
tween these two helped to build up Indian armies. Haider Ali and Tipu 
also had some conception of the importance of sea-jiower and the.v tried, 
unsuccessful^’' and too late, to build up a fleet in order to challenge the 
British on searTh'e Marathas also made a feeble atte^mpt in this direction. 
India ivas then a ship-building country but it was not easy to build up a 
navy within a short time and in the face of constant opposition. With the 
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elimination of the French many of their officers in the ai'mies of the Indian 
powers had to go. The foreign officers who remained, chiefly British, often 
deserted their employers at critical stages and, on some occasions, betrayed 
them, surrendering and marching over to their enemies (the Bidtish) with 
their armies and treasure. TKirreUance on foreign officers not only indicates 
the backwardness of tlie army organization of the Indian powers but was 
also a constant source of danger owing to their unreliability. The British 
often had a powerful fifth column both in the administration and the armies 
of the Indian rulers, ^ ~ ‘t. ' • ' ' - - . , . . 

If the Maratlias, with their homogeneity and group patriotism, were 
backu’ard in civil and military organization, much more so were the other 
Indian powers. The Rajputs, for all their courage, functioned in the old 
feudal way, romantic but thoroughly inefficient, and were rent among 
themselves b5'- tribal feuds. Many of them, from a sense of feudal loyalty 
to an overlord, and partly as a consequence of Akbar’s policy in the past, 
sided svith the vanishing power of Delhi. But Delhi was too feeble to profit 
by this, and the Rajputs deteriorated and became the playthings of others, 
ultimately falling into the orbit of Scindhia, the Maratha. Some of their 
chiefs tried to play a careful balancing game in order to save themselves. 
The various Moslem rulers and chiefs in northern and central India were 
as feudal and backward in their ideas as the Rajput. They made no real 
difference, except to add to the confusion and the misery of the mass of 
the people. Some of them acknowledged the suzerainty of the Marathas. 

The Gurkhas of Nepal were splendid and disciplined soldiers, the equals, 
if not the superiors, of any troops that the East India Company could pro* 
duce. Although completely feudal in organization, their attachment to 
their liomelands was great and this sentiment made them formidable 
fighters in its defence. They gave a friglit to the British but made no differ- 
ence to the issue of the main struggle in India. 

The hlarathas did not consolidate themselves in the vast areas in northern 
and central India where they had spread. They came and went, ^king^-, 
loot. Perhaps nobody could take root just then owing to the alternating '• 
of war; and indeed many territories under British control, or 
acknowledging British suzerainty, were in a far worse condition, and tiie 
British or their administration had not taken root there. 

If the Marathas (and much more so the other Indian powers) were ama- 
^urish ^nd,, adventurists in their methods, the British in India were 
thoroughly profesional. Many of the British leaders were adventurous ' 
enough but tTiej' were in no way adventurist iu their policy for which thej' 
all worked in their separate spheres. ‘ The East India Company’s Secre- 
tariat,’ writes Edward Thompson, ‘ was served in the courts of Native 
India by a succession and galaxy of men such as even the British empire 
has hardly ever possessed together at any other time.’ One of_the chief’ll 
duties of the British Residents at these courts was to bribe and corrupt the 
ministers and'other officiffis. T iieir spy system was perfect, says a historian.'^ 
They had complete information of the courts and armies of their adver- 
saries, while those adversaries lived in ignorance of what the British were 
doing or were going to do. The fifth column of the British functioned 
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continuously and in moments of crisis and in the hea^f war theie would 
be defections in their favour which made a great difference. The 3 ' won most 
o|^eir^battles before the actual fighting took place. That had been so at 
Plassey and that was repeated again and again right up to the Sikh wars. 
AT notable instalice of desertion was tliat of a high officer in the service of 
Scindhia of Gwalior, who had secretly come to terms with the British and 
went over to them with his entire army at the moment of battle. He was 
awarded for this later b}>^ being made the i uler of a new Indian State carved 
out of the territories of Scindhia whom he had betrayed. That State ^ill 
exists, but the man’s name became a byword for treason^and treachen’, 
just as Quisling’s in recent yeai-s. 

The British thus represented a higher political and military organization, 
well knit together and having very able leaders. Thej^ ivere far better Jn- 
foimed than their adversaries and they took full advantage of the disunity 
and rivalries of the Indian powers. Their command of the seas gave them 
safe bases and opportunities to add to tlieir resources. Even when tempo- 
rarHy defeated, they could recupeiate and assume the offensive again. Their 
possession of Bengal after Plassey gave them enormous wealth and resources 
to carry on their warfare with the Marathas and others, and each fresh 
conquest added to these resources. For the Indian powers defeat often 
meant a disaster which could not be remedied. 

This period of war and conquest and plunder converted Central India 
and Rajputana and some parts of the South and West into derelict areas 
full of violence and unhappiness and misery. Armies marched across them 
and in their train came highway robbers, and no one cared for the misei- 
able human beings who lived there, except to despoil them of their money 
and goods. Parts of India became rather like Central Europe during the 
Thirty’’ Years’ War. Conditions weie bod almost everywhere but they were 
worst of all in the areas under British control or suzerainty — , . . no- 
thing could be more fantastic tlian the picture presented by Madras or by 
the vassal States of Oudh and Hyderabad, a seething delirium of misery. In 
comparison, the regions where the Nana' (Farnavis, the Maratha statesman) 
governed were an oasis of gentle securitj’- ’ — so writes Edward Thompson. 

Just prior to this period, large parts of India were singularly free from 
disorder, in spile of the disruption of the Moghul Empire. In Bengal during 
the long reign of Allawardi, the semi-independent Moghul Vicerov', peace- 
ful and orderly government prevailed and trade and business flourished, 
adding to the great wealth of the province. Some little time after 
Allawardi’s death the battle of Plassey (1757) took place and the East 
India Company constituted themselves the agents of the Delhi 15mperor, 
though in reality they were completely independent and could do what 
they willed. Then began the pillage of Bengal on behalf of the Company 
and its agents and factors. Some years after Plassey began the reign of 
Ahalya Bai of Indore in Central India and it las^ for thirty j'^ears (1765— 
1795). This has become almosPlegcndary as a period <furing which perfect 
order and good government prevailed and the people prospered. She was 
a very able ruler and organizer, highly respected during her lifetime, and 
considered as a saint by a grateful people after Iier death. Thus during 
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the veiy period when Bengal and Bihar, under tlie new rule of the East 
India Company, deteriorated and there was organized plunder and political 
and economic ciiaos, leading to terrible famines, Central India as well as 
many otlier parts of the country were in a prosperous condition. 

Tlie British had power and wealth but felt no responsibilit}' for good 
government or any government. The mcrcliants of the East India Company 
"vvere interested in dividends and treasure and not in the improvement or 
even protection of those who had come under their sway. In particular, 
in the vassal States there was a perfect divorce, betu een power and res- 
pons ^ilit y. 

When the Britisii iiad finished with the Marathas and were secure in 
their conquests, they turned their minds touards civil government and 
some kind of order nas evolved. In the subsidiary States, however, the 
change was very slow for in those so-called protected are.as there was a 
permanent divorce between responsibility and power. 

We are often reminded, lest we forget, that the British rescued India 
from chaos and anarchy. That is true in so far as they’ established orderly 
governfiiSIt after this period, which the Maiathas have called ‘ the time 
of terror.’ But that cliaos and anaichy weie parti}' at least due to the policy 
of the Easl’ India Company and their" representatives in India. If is also 
conceivable that even without the good offices of the British, so eagerly 
given, peace and orderly government might have been established in India 
after the conclusion of the struggle for supremacy. Such developments had 
been knomi to have taken place in India, as in otlier countries, in the 
course of her five thousand years of history. 


15 : R A N J I T SINGH AND J A I SINGH 

It seems clear that India became a prey to foreign conquest because of the 
inadequacy of her own people and because the British represented a higher 
and advancing social order. The contrast between the leaders on both sides 
is marked ; the Indians, for alt their ability, functioned in a narrow, limited 
sphere of thought and action, uiiaAiare of what was happening elsewhere 
and therefore unable to adopt themselves to clianging conditions. Even 
if the curiosity of individuals was roused they could not break the shell 
which held them and their people prisoners. The Englishmen, on the other 
liand, were much more worldly 'wise, shaken up and forced to think by 
events in their own country and in France and America, Two great revo- 
lutions had taken place. The campaigns of the Frenc h revo lutionary armies 
changed the whole science of war. Even the nToit 
Ignorant Englishman who came to India saw different parts of the world 
in the course of his journey. In England itself great discoveries were being 
made lieralding tlm ^Industrial Kevolutidn; though perhaps few- realized 
their far-reaching significance’at’nie'timc. But the leaven of change ^vas 
working powerfully and influencing the people. Behind it all was the ex- 
pansive energy which sent the British to distant lands. 

TJiose who have recorded the history of India are so full of wars and 
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tumults and tl«e political and mibtary leaders of the day, that they tell 
us very little of what was happening in the mind of India and how social 
and economic processes were at work. Only occasional and accidental 
, glimpses emerge from this sordid record. I1^appears_^hot ^unng this period 
( of terror the people generallj’’ were crushed and exhausted, passli^y^ub- 
I mittihg to the decrees of a malevolmit^fate, dazed and dev oid of ffluri^lt^ 

! niere^ must liave been many^ individuals, however, who were curious and 
who tried to nnders^tnnd the new forces at ploy, but they w^i‘e_gverwlielm^ed 
by the tide of events^and could not influence them. 

One d£~’the individuals who was full of cuiiosity was Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, ja Jat Sikli^ who had built up a kingdom in the Punjab, which sub- 
sequently spread to Kashmir and the Frontier Province. He had failings 
and vices; nevertheless he was a remarkable man. Tlie Frenchman 
Jacquemont calls him ‘ extremely brave ’ and ‘ almost the first inquisitive 
Indian I have seen, but his curiosity makes up for the apathy of the whole 
nation.’ ‘ His conversation isjike a nightmare.’* It must be remembered 
that Indians, as a rule, are a reserved people, and more so the intellectuals 
amongst them. Very few of these would have cared to associate then with 
the foicign military leaders and adventurers in India, many of whose 
actions filled them with horror. So these intellectuals tried to pieserve their 
dignity by keejiing as far ns possible from the foreign elements and met 
them only on formal occasions when circumstances compelled them to do 
so. The Indians whom Englishmen and other foreigners usually met were of 
thc'^pt)ftun'ist'and~S'ervlle "class that surrounded them or the ministers, 
frequently corrupt and intriguing, of the Indian courts. 

Rnnjit Suigh was not only intellectually curious and inquisitive, he was 
remarkably humane at a time when India and the world seethed with cal- 
lousness and inhunianit}-. He built up a kingdom and a powerful army and 
yet be disliked bloodslied. ‘ Never was so large an empire founded by one 
man witli so little criminal^-,’ says Prinsep. He abolished the death sen- 
tence for every crime, however lieinoiis it miglit be, wlien in England even 
petty pilferers had to face death. ‘ Except in actual warfai e,’ writes Osborne 
wlio visited iiim, ‘ he has never been known to take life, though his own 
has been attempted more than once, and liis i eign will be found freer from 
any striking acts of cruelty and oppression than those of many mPre civi- 
lized monarchs.’t 

Another but a different t.v'pe of Indian statesman was Sawai Jai Singh 
of .Jaipur in Rajputana. He belongs to a somewhat earlier period ; Jiejiiei '' 
in-lWii^He lived during the peiiod of disruption following Aurungzch’s 
fleatli. He was clever and opjiortunist enough to survive the many shocks 
and changes that followed each other in quick succession. Pie acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Dellii Emperor. When he found that the advancing 
Marathas were too strong to be checked, he came to terms witli them on 
belialf of the Emperor. But it is not his political or militarj' career that 
interests me. He was a brave warrior and an accomplislicd diplomat but he 

*Qiiotcd by Thompson, p 168. 

tQiiotafions taken from Thompson, pp, 157, 158. 
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wns sometiiing much more than this. He_\yas^fi,,n«>;thematicinn ar^ an 
astronomer, a scientist and a town-planner, and he was interested in the 
study o£ history. 

' Jai Sihgli 'huilt big observatories jil Jaipur, Delhi, Ujjain, Benares and 
Miitluira. Learning through Portuguese missionaries of the progress of 
agronomy in Portugal, he sent his own men, witli one of the missionaries, 
to the court of the Portuguese King Emmanuel. Emmanuel sent his envoy, 
Xavier de Silva, with De la Hire’s tables to Jai Singh. On comparing these 
with his own tables, Jai Singh came to the conclusion that the Portuguese 
tables w’ere less exact and had several errors. He attributed these to the 
‘ inferior diameters ’ of the instruments used. 

Jai Singh was of course fully acquainted \yith Indian mathematics; he 
had"sUidic^lie15i3^^elc^ti^fises aii33I§^knew of recenfEuidpean deve- 
loff^''"u'-'*"'": ’ ■ ■ He had some of fKe^Greek hoolcs (Euclid,* etc.) 

as ■ . ' ■ ■ . ks on plane and spherical trigonometry and the 

construction^and use of logarithms translated into Sanskrit. Pie also hod 
Arabic hooks on astrouomj^translated. "" 

Pie founded the city of Jaipur. Interested in toivn-planning, he collected 
tlie plans of many European cities of the time and then drew up his own 
plan. Many of these plans of the old European cities of the time are pre- 
served in tlie .Taipur museum. The, city of Jaipur was so well and wisely 
pinniied that it is still considered a model of tow’n-planning. 

Jai Singh did all this and much moic in the course of a comparatively 
brief life and in the midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, in which 
he was himself often involved. Nadir Shah’s invasion took place just four 
years before Jai Singh’s death. Jai Singh w’ould have been a remarkable 
man anywhere and at any time. The fact that he rose and functioned as 
a scientist in the typically feudal milieu of Rajputana and during one of the 
darkest periods of Indian history, wlurn'*disvuptioh and war and tumults 
filled the feene, is very significant. It shows that the spirit of scientific 
inquiry was not dead^in India and there was some ferinenl at work w'hich 
mighl;“liave~yielded rich rc^ilfs if only an opportunity hod been given to 


it to fructif}'. ^i^Singh was no anachronism or solitary thinker in an un- 
friendly and uncompreliradihg environment. He was n product of liis age 
an3^le"TOlIecte3 a mimher of scienPififc“\vdilieis to work Avith him. Out of 


these he sent some in the embassy to Portugal and social custom or taboo 


did not deter him from doing so. It seems probable that there vfas plenty 
of good material for scientific work in the country, both theoretical and 


technical, if only it Avas gh'en a chance to function. That opportunity did 
not come for a long time. Even Avhen the troubles and disorders were over, 
there Avas no encouragement of scientific w ork by those in authority? 


16: THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF 
INDIA: THE TWO ENGLANDS 

What aa’cs the economic background of India Avhen all these far-reaching 
political changes Averc taking place? V. Anstey has Avritten that right 
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up to^ the eighteenth century ‘ Indian metliods of production and of 
industrial and commercial organization could stand comparison with those 
in vogue in 003^ other part“of'the world.’ India was a highh' developed 
manufacturing country exporting her manufactured products to Europe 
and other countries. Her banking system uas efficient and well organized 
throughout the country, and**the hundis or bills' of exchange issued by 
the great business or financial houses were honoured everywhere in India, 
as well as in Iran, and Kabul and Herat and Tashkent and other places 
in Central Asia. Merchant capital had evolved and there was an elaborate 
network of agents, jobbers, brokers and middlemen. The ship-building 
industry nas flourishing and one of the flagships of an Englisiriidinirah 
during the Napoleonic u'ars had been built by an Indian firm in India. 
India was, in fact, as advanced industrial 1}*, commercially and financially 
as any country prior to the Industrial Revolution. No such development 
could have taken place unless the country had enjo3’ed long periods of 
stable and peaceful government and the biglnvaj's weie safe for traffic 
and trade. 

Foreign adventuiers originally came to India because of the excellence 
of her manufactures which had a big market in Europe. The chief business 
of the British East India Company in its early days was to trade with 
Indian goods in Europe, and very profitable trading it “was, 3'ieldmg 
eriofSious dividends. So efficient and highly organized were Indian methods 
of production, and sucli was the skill of India’s artisans and craftsmen, 
that they could compete successfully even with the higher techniques of 
production which were being established in England. When the big machine 
age began in England, Indian goods continued to pour in and had to be 
stopped by very heavy duties and, in some cases, by outright prohibition. 

Clive described Murshidabad in Bengal in 1757, the very year of Plassey, 
as a city ‘ as extensive, populous, and rich as the city of London, witli 
tills difference that there are individuals in the first possessing infinitely 
greater property than in the last.’ The city of Dacca in eastern Bengal 
was famous for its fine muslins. These two cities, important as they were, 
were near the periphery of Hindustan. All over the vast land there w'ere 
greater cities and large numbers of big manufacturing and trading centres, 
and a \ery rapid and ingenious S3'stem of communicating news and market 
prices had been evolved. The great business houses joften^r^eh’cd^news, 
even of the wars that were going on, long before despatches reached the ^ 
officials of the East India Company. The economy of India had thus 
advanced to as high a stage as it could reach prior to the Industrial 
Revolution. Whether it had the seeds of further progress in it or was too 
much hound up witli the rigid social structure, it is difficult to say. It 
seems quite possible, however, that under normal conditions it would have 
undergone that change and begun to adapt itself, in its own wa}’’, to the 
new industrial conditions. And 3'et, though it was ripe for a change, that 
change itself requiied a revolution within its o\vn framework. Perhaps 
some catalytic agent was necessary to bring about that change. It is clear 
that how.soever highly organized and developed its pre-industrial economy 
was, it could not compete for long with the products of industrialized 
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countries. It had to industriahze itself, or submit to foreign economic 
penetrationr'which would'have led to political interference. As it happened, 
foreign political domination came first and this led to a rapid destruction 
of the economy she had built up, without anything positive or constructive 
'taking its place. The East India Company represented both British political 
power and British vested interests and economic power. It was supreme 
and, being a company of mercliants, it was intent on making money. 
Just when it was making money with amazing rapidity and in fantastic 
quantities, Adam Smith wrote about it in ‘ The Wealth of Nations ’ in 
1776 : ‘ The governmeirt of an exclusive company of merchants is perhaps 
die worst ot^l~go^nments for any country whatever.’ 

Though the Indian merchant and manufacturing classes were rich and 
spread out all over the country, and even controlled the economic structure, 
they had no political power. Government was despotic and still largely 
feudal. In fact, it was probably more feudal than it had been at some 
previous stages of Indian history. Hence there was no middleclass strong 
enough, or even consciously thinking of seizing power, as in some Western 
countries. The people generally had grown apathetic and servile. There 
was thus a gap which had to be filled before any revolutionary change 
could take place. Perhaps this gap had been produced by the static nature 
of Indian society which refused to change in a changing world, for every 
civilization which resists change declines. |That society, ns constituted, had 
"no more creative part to play. A change was overdue. 

The British, at that time, were politically much more advanced. They 
liad had their political revolution and had established the power of 
Parliament over that of the King. Their middleclasses, conscious of their 
new power, Avere full of the impulse to expani?. That vitality and energy, 
proof of a groAving and progressive society, are indeed very evident in 
England. They shoAv themselves in many Avays and most of all in the 
inventions and discoveries Avhich hei'alded the Jndustrial Revolution. 

And yet, Avhat Avas the British ruling class then? Charles and Mary 
Beard, the eminent American historians, tell us hoAv the success of the 
American Revolution removed suddenly from the royal proA'inces in 
America the ‘ British ruling class — a class accustomed to a barbarous 
criminal code, a narroAv and intolerant university system, a goA’ernment 
conceived as a huge aggregation of jobs and privileges, a contempt of 
men and AA'omen Avho toiled in field and shop, a denial of education to 
the masses, an established religion forced alike on dissenters and Catholics, 
a dominion of squire and parson in countries and villages, callous brutality 
in army and naA'y, a scheme of primogeniture buttressing the rule of the 
landed gentry, a sAvarm of hungry placemen offering sycophancy to the 
king in exchange for offices, sinecures, and pensions, and a constitution 
of church and State so ordered as to fasten upon the masses this immense 
pile of pride and plunder. From the Aveight of this mountain the American 
revolutionists delivered the colonial subjects of the British CrOAvn. Whthin 
a decade or tAvo after that emancipation they accomplished reforms in 
laAv and policy Avhich required a hundred years or more of persistent 
agitation to effect in the mother country — reforms Avhich gave to the 
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statesmen Avho led in the agitation their title to immortality in English 
history.’* 

The American Declaration of Independence, that landmark in freedom’s 
history, ivas signed in 1776 and six years later the colonies separated from 
England and began their real intellectual, economic and social re\olution. 
Tile land si'steni, that had grown up under British inspiration and after 
the model of England, was completelj- transformed. Many privileges were 
abolished and the large estates confiscated and then distributed in small 
lots. A stirring period of awakening and intellectual and economic activity 
followed. Free America, rid of feudal lelics and foreign control, marched 
ahead with giant strides. 

In France, the Great Revolution smashed the Bastille, symbol of the 
old order, and sw ept away the King and feudalism and declared the Rights 
of ilan to the world. 

And in England then? Frightened by these revolutionary changes in 
America and France, England became even more reactionary, and her 
fierce and barbarous penal code became even moie savage. When George III 
came to the English throne m 1760 there were about 160 offences for which 
men, women and children were pul to death. By the time his long reign 
ended in 1820, nearly a hundred new offences, carrying the death penalty, 
were added to this terrible list. The ordinary soldier in the British army 
was treated'worsc than a beast of the field with a brutality and inhumanity 
that horrify. Death sentences were common and commoner still was 
flogging, inflicted in public, flogging up to several hundred lashes, till 
death sometimes intervened or the mangled body of the sufferer, just 
surviving, told the story t^^ his dying day. 

In this matter as in many otliers involving humanity and respect for 
the individual and the group, India was far more advanced and had a 
higher civilization. There was more hterac}- in India then than in England 
or the rest of Europe', though the education was strictly traditional. Probably 
there were more civic amenities also. The general condition of the masses 
in Europe was very backward and deplorable and compai-ed imfavoiirably 
with the conditions prevailing in India. But there was this vital difference : 
new forces and living currents were.working invisibly in westeriTEurope/ 
bringing changes in their train ; in India conditions were far more static. 

England came to India, When Queen Elizabeth gave a charter to the 
East India Company in 1600, Shakespeare was alive and writing. In 1611 
the Authorized English edition of the Bible was issued; in 1608 Milton 
was born. Tliere followed Hampden and Cromwell and the political revolu- 
tion. In 1660 the Ro 3 'al Society of England, which was to advance the 
cause of science so much, was org.anized. A hundred years later, in 1760, 
the flying shuttle was invented, and there followed in quick succession 
the spinning jenny, the steam engine and the power loom. 

Which of these J;wo Englands yame to India? The England of 
Shakespeare‘"ahd Milton, of noble speech and writing and brave deed, "'of 
political revolution and the struggle for freedom, of science and technical 


* ‘The Jthc of ^Imcrican Cteilization’ (19£S), Volinvc I, p. 29A 
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progress, or the England of the savage penal code and brutal beha-viour, 
of entrenclrcd f wdahsm "and reaction: For there'\veie“two Englands, just 
as in ever.v country there ar'e' these too aspects of national character and 
civilization. * The discrepancy in England,’ oTites Eduard Thompson, 
‘ between the highest and the ordinary levels of our civilization, has always 
been immense; I doubt if there is an}’thing like it in any country outh 
Avhicli we should wish to be compared and it is a discrepancy' that lessens so 
slooly that it often seems hardly to lessen at all.’* 

The two Englands live side by side, influencing eaclr other, and cannot 
be separated ; nor could one of them come to India forgetting completely 
the other. Yet in every major action one plays the leading role, dominating 
the other, and it O’as inevitable that tlie^rong ]^gland^hould_plaj_that 
role in India an d shou l d, come in^^contact with and enconrage^tte wrong 
India in the process. 

The Independence of the United States of America is more or less 
conl^mporaiieous“\vItli'T;Ife‘Idss*of freedom by' India. Siirveying the past 
century and a half, an Indian looks somewhat wistfully and longingly at 
the \ast progress made by the United States during this period and 
compares it oith what has been done and ohat has not been done in his 
own country. It is true no doubt that the Americans have many virtues 
and we have many failings, that America offered a virgin field and almost 
a clean slate to write upon while we were cluttered up with ancient 
memories and traditions. And yet perhaps it is not inconceivable that if 
Britain had not undertaken this great burden in India and, as she tells 
us, endeavoured for so long to teach us the difficult art of self-government, 
of which we had been so ignorant, India might not only have been freer 
and more prosperous but also far more advanced in science and art and 
all that makes life worth living. 


■* ^Making of Judina Princes' ( WiS), p. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE LAST PHASE 

Consolidation oj British Rule and Rise 0/ 
Nationalist Movement 

1 : T H E IDEOLOGY OF EMPIRE 
THE NEW CASTE 


■\vuiriNG of India’s history is perhaps resented more than 
H H anything else we have done ’ — so wites an Englishman well 
' acquainted with India and her history. It is difficult to say what 
Indians have resented most in the record of British rule in India; the 
list is long and varied. But it is true that British accounts of India’s 
history, more especially of what is called the British period, are bitterly 
resented. History is almost always WTitten hy the victors and conquerors 
and gives their viewpoinl. Or, at any rate, the victors’ version is given 
prominence and holds the field. Very probably all the early records we 
have of the Aryans in India, their epics and traditions, glorify the Aryans 
and are unfair to the people of the country whom they subdued. No 
individual can wholly rid himself of hi^ racial outlook and cultural limita- 
tions, and when there is confl ict between races and countoi« even an 
aftempt'^nmpartialify is considered a betrayal of one’s own people. War, 
which is an extreme example of this conflict, results in a deliberate throwing 
overboard of all fairness and impaitiality so far as the enemy nation is 
concerned; the mind coarsens and becomes closed to almost all avenues 
of approach except one, Tiie overpowering need of the moment is to justify 
one’s own actions and condemn and blacken those of the enemy. Truth 
hidea somewhere at the bottom of the deepest well and falsehood, naked 
and unashamed, reigns almost supreme. 

Even when actual war is not being waged there is often potential war 
and conflicts between rival countries and inteicsts. In a country dominated 
by an alien power that conflict is inheicnt and continuous and affects and 
perverts people’s thoughts and actions ; the lyar mentality is never wholly 
absent. In the old days when w’ar and its conse^iaiccsTTifiitality and 
conquest and enslavement of a people, w'cre accepted as belonging to the 
natural orders of events, there was no particular need to cover them or 
justify them from some other point of view\ With the growth of higher 
standards the need for justification has arisen, and this leads to a perversion 
of facts, sometimes deliberate, often unconscious. Thus hypocrisy pays its 
tiibute to virtue and a false and sickening piety allies itself to evil 
deeds. 

In .any country, and especially in a huge country like India with its 
complicated history and mixed culture, it is always possible to find facts 
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and trends to justifj’ a particular thesis, and then this becomes the accepted 
basis for a new argument. America, it is said, is a land of contradictions, 
in spite of its standardization and uiiiforiiiitp. How much more then must 
India be full of contradictions and inco ngruities, We shall find there, as 
elsewhere.^vhS we~ieek, and^i this preconcdived basis we can build up 
a structure of belief and opinion. And yet that stmcfure will have untrue 
foundations and will give a false picture of reality. 

Recent Indian history, that is the history of the British period, is so 
connected with present-day happenings that the passions and prejudices 
of todaj* powerfully influence our interpretation of it. Englishmen and 
Indians are both likely to err, though their errors will lie in opposite 
directions. Far the greater part of the records and papers out of whicli 
history takes shape and is written comes from British sources and inevitably 
represents the British point of view. The very circumstances of defeat 
and disruption prevented the Indian side of the stoi}^ from being properly 
recorded, and many of the records that existed suffered destruction during 
the great Revolt of 1857. The papers that survived were hidden away in 
fomily archives and could not be published for fear of consequences. They 
lemained dispersed, little kno\vn, and many perished in the manuscript 
stage from the incursions of termites and other insects which abound in 
this country. At a later stage when some of these papers were discovered, 
they threw a new light on many historical incidents. Even British-written 
Indian history had to be somewhat modified, and the Indian conception, 
often very different from the British, took shape. Behind this conception 
lay also a mass of tradition and memories, not of the remote past but 
of a period when our grandfathers and great-grandfathers were the living 
witnesses, and often the victims, of events. As history this tradition may 
have little value but it is important as it enables us to understand the 
background of the Indian mind today. The villain of the British in India 
is often a hero to Indians, and those whom the British have delighted to 
honour and reward are often traitois and Quislings in the eyes of the great 
majority of the Indian people. That taint clings to their descendants. 

The history of American Revolution has been differently written 
by Englishmen and Americans, and even today when old passions have 
subsided and there is friendship between the two peoples, eacli version 
is resented by the other party. In our own day Lenin was a monster 
and a brigand to many English statesmen of high repute, yet millions have 
considered him as a saviour and the greatest man of the age. These com- 
parison will give us some faint idea of the resentment felt by Indians 
at being forced to study in tlieir schools and colleges so-called histories 
which disparage India's past in every way, vilify those whose memorv 
they cherish, and honour, and glorify the acliievements of British rule 
in India. 

Gopal Krishna Gokliale once wrote in his gently ironical way of the 

inscrutable wisdom of Provid ence _:which had orda ined th e Bri tish 

Whether it due to this . iuscruiable wisdom or 
some process of h istoric destiny or0Kt"3ianc^ the coming of the British 
to India brought two vSiy'^ifferent races together. Or. at anv r.ite. it 
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should have brought them together, but as it happaied they seldom 
approached each other and their contacts -were indirect. English literature 
and English political thought influenced a tiny fringe of those who had 
learned English. But this political thought, though d.\mamic in its context, 
had no reality in India then. The Br itish who came to India were not 
political or social revolutionaries ; they were conservatives representing the 
most rea ctionary social class in lygland, and England was in some vTays 
One of the most conservative countries of Europe. 

The impact of Western culture on India was tlie impact of a dynamic 
'•ociety. of a ‘ modern ’ consciousness, on a static society wedded to medie\al 
habits of thought which, however sophisticated and advanced in its own 
Way, could not progress because of its >inhercnnimitationSi And yet, 
curiously enough, the agents of this historlF procSs^'wefeTiot only whollj 
unconscious of their mission in Indi.! but. as a class, actually represented 
no sucli process. In England their classyfoiight this historic process but 
tlie forces opposed to them were too strong for them and could not be 
held back. In India they had a free field and were successful in applying 
Uie brakes to that very change and progress which, in the larger context, 
they represented. Tliej* encouraged and consolidated the jjosition of the 
Socially reactionary groups in India, and opjxised all those who worked 
for iiolitical and social change. If change came it was in spite of them 
or as an incidental and unexpected consequence of their own activities. 
The introduction of tlie steam engine and the railw.ay was a big step 
towards a cliange of the medieval structure, but it was intended to 
consolidate their rule and facilitate the exploitation, for their own benefit, 
of the interior of the country. This contnidiction between the deliberate 
policy of the British authorities in India and some of its unintended 
consequences produces a certain confusion and masks that policy itself. 
Change came to India because of this impact of tlie West, but it came 
almost in spite of the British in Indi.a. They succeeded in slowing dowm 
the pace of that change to such an extent that even today the transition 
is very far from complete. 

The feudal landlords and their kind who came from England to rule 
over India had the landl ord "s view of ^he ,world. To them India was a 
v,ast estate belonging to the East India Company, and the landlord was 
the best and the natural representative of his estate and his tenants. Tliat 
view continued even after tlie East India Company handed over its estate 
of India to the Britis"!! Crown, being paid very handsome compensation at 
India's cost. (Thus began the public debt of India. It was India's purcliase 
money, paid by India.) The British Government of India then became the 
landlords (or landlords’ agents). For all practical purposes they considered 
themselves ‘ India,’ just as the Duke of Devonshire might be consadered 
* Devonshire ’ by his peers. The millions of people who lived and functioned 
in India were just some kind of landlord’s tenants who had to pay their 
rents and cesses and to keep their place in the natural feud.al order. For 
them a challenge to that order was an offence against the vety moral basis 
of the universe and a deni.!! of a divine disjiensation. 

This somewhat metaphysic.il conception of British rule in India h.as not 
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<*anged fundamentally, though it is expressed differently now. The oM 
method of obvious rack-renting gave place to more subtle and devious 
dei’ices. It was admitted that the landlord should be benevolent towards 
his tenantry and should seek to advance their interests. It was even agreed 
tliat some of the more loyal and faithful among the tenants should he 
promoted to the estate office and share in a subordinate way in the 
admimstration. But no challenge to the system of landlordism could be 
tolerated. The estate must continue to function as it used to even when 
it changed hands. When pressure of events made some such change 
inevitable, it was stipulated that all the faithful employees in the estate 
office should continue, all the old and new friends, followers and dependents 
of the landlord should be provided for, the old pensioners should contmue 
to draw their pensions, the old landlord liimself should now function as 
a benevolent patron and adviser of the estate, and thus all attempts to 
bring about essential clianges should be frustrated. 

This sense of identifj ing India with tlieir own interests was strongest 
in the higher administratiie services which were entirely British. In later 
years these developed in that close and weU-knit corporation called tlie 
Indian Civil Service, ‘ the world’s most tena cious trade ^nipn,* as it has 
been called by an English w^er. They ran India, they were India, and 
anything that was harmful to tlieir mtcrests must of necessity be injiu-ious 
to India. From the Indian Civil Service and the kind of history and record 
of current events that was placed before them, this conception spread in 
varying degrees to the different strata of the British people. The ruling 
■class naturally shared it in full measure but even the worker and the farmer 
were influenced by it to some shght extent and felt, in spite of their oivn 
subordinate position in their own country, the pride of possession and 
empire. The same worker or farmer if he came to India inevitably 
belonged to the ruhng class here. He was totally ignorant of India’s history 
and culture and be accepted the prevailing ideology of the British in India 
for he had no other standards to judge by or apply. At the most a vague 
benevolence filled him but that was strictly conditioned within that frame- 
work. For a hundred years this ideology permeated all sections of the 
British people and became, as it were, a national heritage, a fixed and 
almost unalterable notion, wliich governed their outlook on India and 
Imperceptibly affected even their domestic outlook. In our oivn day that 
curious group vihich has no fixed standards or principles or much knowledge 
•of the outside world, the leaders of the British Labour Party, have usually 
been the staunchest supporters of the existing order in India. Sometimes 
a vague sense of uneasiness fills them at a seeming contradiction between 
their domestic and colonial policy, between their professions and practice, 
but considering themselves above all as practical men of common sense, 
they sternly repress all these stirrings of conscience. Practical men must 
necessarily base themselves on established and known practice, on existing 
conditions, and not take a leap into the dark nnknowm merely because of 
some principle or untested theory. 

Viceroys who come to India direct from England have to fit in with and 
rely upon the Indian Civil Service structure. Belonging to the possessing 
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and ruling class in nngland,4Jier lia\e no difficulty whatever in acceptintr 
the prepiling I.C.S. outlook^ and their unique posiUon of absolute 
autliority. unparallS^ elsWhere, leads to subtle clianges in their waj's^ 

1 and methods of expression. Authoritj* corrupt^and absolute authoritj- 
; corrupts abs olut ely., and no man in the wide world today has had or has- 
such absolute authority over such large numbers ^of people„as the JBTTtish ' 
Viceroy of India. The Viceroy speaks in a manner sucli as no Prime Minister 
'of'England or President of the United States can adopt. The only possible 
parallel would be that of Hitler. And not the Viceroy only but the British 
members of his Council, the Governors, and even the smaller frj- who 
function as secretaries of departments or magistrates. They speak from a 
noble and unattainable height, secure not only in the conviction that what 
they say and do is right but that it mil ha\e to be accepted as right, 
whatever lesser mortals may imagine, for theirs is the power and glory. 

Some members of the Viceroy’s Council are appointed direct from 
England and do not belong to the Indian Civil Service. There is usually 
a marked difference in their ways and utterances from those of the CiviL 
Service. They function easily enough in that framework but they cannot 
quite develop that superior and self-satisfied air of assured authorih'. Much 
less can the Indian members of the Council (a fairly recent addition), who- 
are obvious supers, whatever their numbers or intelligence. Indians- 
belonging to the Civil Service, whatever their rank in the official hierarcliy. 
do not belong to the charmed circle. A few of them try to ape the manners 
of their colleagues without much success ; they become rather pompous and 
ridiculous. 

Tlie new generation of British members of the Indian Cidl Service are, 

I believe, somewhat different in mind and texture from their predecessors. 
They do not easily fit into the old framework but all authoritj- and poliew 
flow from the senior members and the newcomers make no difference. They 
have either to accept the established church or, as has sometimes happened, 
resign and return to their homeland. 

I remember that when I was a boy the British-oraed neivspapers in 
India were full of official news and utterances ; of service nenn, transfers 
and promotions; of the doings of English society, of polo, races, dances, 
and amateur theatricals. There was hardly a word about the people of 
India, about their political, cultur.al. social or economic life. Reading them 
one would hardly suspect that they existed. 

In Bombay there used to be quadrangular cricket matcliKjietween four 
elevens made up respectively of Hindus, Moslems.~~Parsis and EuropeahsT 
Tlie European eleven was called ‘ Bombay Presidency,* the others were 
just Hindus, Moslems, Parsis. Bombay was thus essentially represented by 
the Europeans ; the others, one would imagine, were foreign elements who 
were recognized for this purpose. Tliese quadrangular matches still take 
place, though there is mucli argument about them and a demand that 
elevens should not be chosen on religious lines. I believe that the ‘ Bomb.ay 
Presidency ' team is now called ‘ European.’ 

English clubs in India usually have territorial names — the Bengal Club, 
the Allahabad Club. etc. They are confined to Britishers, or rather to 
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Europeans. There need be no objection to territorial designation or even 
to a group of persons having a club for themselves and not approving of 
outsiders joining it. But this designation is derived from the old British 
habit of considering that they are the real India that counts, the real 
Bengal, the real Allahabad. Otiiers are just excrescences, useful in their 
own Avay, if they know their place, but otherwise a nuisance. The exclusion 
of non-Europeans is far more a racial affair than a thoroughly justifiable 
way for people having cultural afiinities meeting together in their leisure 
moments for play and social intercourse, and disliking the intrusion of 
other elements. For my part I have no objection to exclusive English or 
European clubs and verj' few Indians would care to join them. But when 
this social exclusiveness is clearly based on racialism and on a rulhrg class 
always exhibiting its superiority and unapproachabiUty, it bears another 
aspect. In Bombay there is a wellknown dub which did not allow, and so far 
as I know, does not allow, an Indian (except as a servant) even in its visitors' 
room, even though he might be a ruling prmce or a captain of industry. 

Racialism in India is not so mudi English vjrsiis Indian. It is 
EuropSin as~6pposed to the AsianT In India every European, be he German 
or Pole or Rumanian, is automatically a member of the ruling race, Railw.ay 
carriages, station retiring rooms, benches in parks, etc., are marked ‘ For 
Europeans Only.’ This is bad enough in South Africa or elsewhere, but 
to have to put up ivith it in one’s own country is a humiliating and 
exasperating reminder of our enslaved condition. 

It is true that a gradual change has been taking place in these external 
manifestations of radal superiority and imperial arrogance. But the process 
is slow and frequent instances occur to show how superfidal it is. Political 
piessure and the rise of a militant nationalism enforces change and leads 
to a deliberate attempt to tone down the former radalism and aggressive- 
ness; and yet that very political movement, when it reaches a stage of 
crisis and is sought to be crushed, leads to a resurgence of all the old 
imperialist and racial arrogance in its exlremest form. 

The English are a sensitive people and yet, when they go to foreign 
countries, there is a strange lack of awareness about them. In India, where 
the relation of ruler and ruled makes mutual understanding diflicult, this 
lack of awareness is peculiarly evident. Almost, one would think that it 
is deliberate, so that they may see only what they want to see and be 
blind to all else. But facts do not vanish because they are ignored, and 
when they compel attention, there is a feeling of displeasure and resent- 
ment at the unexpected happening, as of some trick having been played. 

In this land of caste the British, and more especially the .Indian Civil 
'Service, have built up a caste vvliicli is rigid and exclusive. Even the Indian 
members of the Service do not really belong "to that caste though they 
near its insignia and conform to its rules. That caste has developed 
something in the nature of a religious faith in its own paramount impor- 
tance, and round that faith has grown an appropriate mythologj' which helps 
to maintain it. A combination of faith and vested interests is a powerful 
one and any challenge to it arouses the deepest passions and fierce 
indignation. 
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2 : THE PLUNDER OF BENGAL HELPS THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

The East India Company had received permission from the Moghul 
Emperor to start a factory at Surat early in the seventeenth century. Some 
years later they purdiased a patch of land in the South and founded 
Madras. In 1662 the island of Bombay was presented to Charles II of 
England by way of dovrry from Portugal and he transferred it to the 
Company. In 1690 the city of Calcutta was founded. Thus by the end of 
the seventeenth century the British had gained a number of footholds in 
India and established some bridge-heads on the Indian coastline. They 
spread inland slowly. The battle of Plassey in 1757 for the first time 
brought a vast area under their control and, within a few years, Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and the east coast were subject to them. The next big step 
forward was taken about forty years later, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. This brought them to the gates of Delhi. The third 
major advance took place after the last defeat of the Marathas in 1818 ; 
the fourth in 1849, after the Sikh wars, completed the picture. 

Thus the British have been in the city of Madras a little over 300 years ; 
they have ruled Bengal, Bihar, etc., for 187 years; they extended their 
domination over the South 145 years ago ; they established themselves in 
the United Provinces (as they are now called), central and western India 
about 125 years ago; and they spread to the Punjab 95 years ago. (This 
is being written in June 1944.) Leaving out the city of Madras as too 
small in area, there is a difference of nearly a hundred years between their 
occupation of Bengal and that of the Punjab. During this period British 
policy and administrative methods clianged repeatedly. These changes were 
dictated by new developments in England as well as the consolidation of 
British rule in India. The treatment of each newly acquired area varied 
according to these changes, and depended also on the character of the 
ruling group which had been defeated by the British. Thus in Bengal, 
where the victory had been verj' easy, the Moslem landed gentry were 
looked upon as the ruling classes and a policy was pursued to break their 
power. In the Punjab, on the other hand, power was seized from the Sikhs 
and there was no initial antagonism between the British and the Moslems. 
In the greater part of India the Marathas had been the opponents of the 
British. 

A significant fact which ^amds out is that those parts o^ India whicli 
have'beernongest under British rule are the poorest today. Indeed some 
kind of cliart might be drawn up to indicate the close connection between 
length of British rule and progressive growth of poverty. A few large 
cities and some new industrial areas do not make any essential difference 
to this survey. What is notewor thy i s the condit ion of the masses as a 
whole, and there carPbe no doubt that the poorest parts of India are 
Bengan^iliatT^ Orissa lind parte of the Madras "FresiHencyr the mass level 
and standards of living are hlgh«t in the Punjab'.'Bengal certainly was a 
very rich and prosperous province before the British came. Tliere may be 
many reasons for these contrasts and differences. But it is difficult to get 
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over the fact that Bengal, once so rich and flourishing, after 187 years of 
British rule, accooipanied, as we are told, by strenuous attempts on the 
part of the British to improve its condition and to teach its people the art 
of self-government, is today a miserable mass of poverty-stricken, starving 
and dying people. 

Bengal had the first full experience of British rule in India, That rule 
began with outright plunder, and a land revenue system which extracted 
the uttermost farthing not only from the living but also the dead cultiva- 
tors. The English historians of India, Edward Thompson and G. T. Gar- 
rett, tell us that ‘ a gold-lust unequalled since the hysteria that took hold 
of the Spaniards of Cortes’ and Pizarro’s age filled the English mind. 
Bengal in particular was not to know peace again until she had be en 
bledwhite.’ ‘ For the monstrous financial immorality of the English 
"rohdurt in India for many a year after this, Clive was largely respon- 
sible,’*’ — Clive the great empire-builder whose statue faces the India 
Office in London today. It was pure .l oot. The ‘ Pagoda tree ’ was shaken 
again and again till the most terrible famines ravaged Bengal. This pro- 
cess was called trade later on but that made little difference. Government 
was this so-called trade, and trade was plunder. There are few instances in 
history of anything like it. And it must be remembered that this lasted , 
under various names and under different forms, not for a few years but 
for generations . The outright plunder gradually took the shape of lega lized 
ex ploitatio n which, though not so obvious, was in reality worse. The 
corruption, venality, nepotism, violence and greed of money of these 
early generations of British rule in India is something which passes 
comprehension. It is significant that one o f the Hindustani words jwhich 
has beco me part of the English languag e ir*Qo^'SayTEd^d 'Thomp- 
son, and this does not refer to BengaPonly, ‘"one remembers the early 
history of British India which is perhaps tlic world’s high watermark of 
graft.’ ^ 

The result of all this, even in its early stages, was the famine ofjTJQ. 
which swept away over a third of the population of Bengal and Bihar. 
But it was all in the cause of progress, and Bengal can take pride in 
the fact that she helped greatly in giving birth to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England. The American writer Brooke Adams tells us exactlj’ how 
this happened : “ The influx of Indian treasure, by adding considerably 
to the nation's cash capital, not only increased its stock of energy, but 
added much to its flexibility and the rapidity of its movement. Very 
soon after Plassey, the Bengal plunder began to arrive in London, and 
the effect appears to have been instantaneous, for all authorities agree 
that the ‘ industrial revolution ’ began with the year 1770 ... . Plassey 
was fought in 17S7, and probably nothing has ever equalled the rapidity 
of the change that followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared, and 
coal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented the 
spinning jenny, in 1776 Crompton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartivright 

n * Fulfilment of British Rule in India ’ by Bdward Thompson and 

G. T, Garrett (London, 1936). 
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patented the power loom, and in 1768 Watt matured the, steam 
engine .... But, though these machines served as outlets for the 
accelerating movements of the time, they did not cause the acceleration. 
In them s elve s inven tions aie .passive, .... waiting for a sufficient store 
of force to have accumulated to set them working. That store must always 
take the shape of money, and money not hoaided but in motion, before the 
influx of the Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit which followed, 
no force sufficient for this purpose existed . . . possibly since the world 
began, no investment has ever yielded the profit reaped from the Indian 
plunder, because for nearly fifty years Great Britain stood without a 
competitor.”*^ 


3 : THE DESTRUCTION OF INDIA’S 
INDUSTRY AND THE DECAY OF 
HER AGRICULTURE 

The chief business of the East India Company in its early period, the 
very object for which it was started, was to carry Indian manufactured 
goods, textiles, etc., as well as spices and the like from the East to 
Europe, where there was a great demand for these articles. With the 
developments in industrial techniques in England a new class of industrial 
capitalists rose there demanding a change in this policy. The British 
^arket was to be closed to Indian products and the Indian market opened 
to'ErifislT manufactures." Tlie BrilTslrTaTliament, influenced by this new 
class, began to take a greater interest in India and the working of the 
East India Company. To begin with, Indian goods were excluded from 
Britain by legislation, and as the East India Company held a monopoly 
in the Indian export business, this exclusion influenced other foreign 
markets also. This was followed by vigorous attempts to restrict and 
crush Indian m anufac tures by various measures and internal duties which 
prevented the flow of Indian goods tvfflliin thejiountry itself^ British goods 
meanwliileliad free entry. The ^ndian te'^e^industry collapsed, affecting 
vast numbers of weavers and artisans.* The process was rapid in Bengal 
and Bihar, elsewhere it spread gradually with the expansion of British 
rule and the building of railways. It continued throughout the nineteenth 
century breaking up other old industries also, ship-building, metal 
workers, glass, paper and niany^ crafts. 

To some extent this was inevitable as the old manufacturing came into 
conflict with the new industrial technique. But it was hastened by political 
and economic pressure and no attempt was made to apply the new tech- 
niques to India. Indeed every attempt w'as made to prevent this happening 
and thus the economic development of _India was arrested and the growdh 
of the new industry "prerelitedTTffacIimery could not be imported into 


* Brooke Adann. ‘ The Law of Civilization and Decay’ (1928), pp. 259-60, 
quoted hy Kata Mitchell; ‘India’ (19iS), 
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India. A vacuum was cieated in India whicii could onV filled by Bvitlsb 
o'oods, and which also led to rapidly increasing unemploj nient and poverty. 
The classic type of modern . ' --Twas built up, ^a^ecoming 

^n agricultural colo^'’^J supplying raw 

providing niarKetsTof Siglan^^ndustrial^goods. 

TKeliquidafibri bfTlie artisan class led to unemploy r^nt o n a p rodigious 
scale. What were all these scores of millions, who had so far been engaged 
iii'^dustry and manufacture, to do now? Where were they to go? Their 
old profession was no longer open to them, the w’ay to a new one was 
barred. They could die of course; that way of escape from an intolerable 
situation is always open. They did die in tens of millions. The English 
Governor-General of India, Lord Behtinck, reported in 1834 that ‘ the 
misery hardly finds a parallel in the history of commerce. Thejmnes of 
the cotton -weavers are b leacliing the_plams of . Into*’ 

But still vast numbers of them remained and these increased from year 
to year as British policy affected remoter areas of the country and created 
more unemployment. All these hordes of artisans »nd craftsmen had no 
job, no work, and all their ancient skill was useless- They drifted to the 
land for the land was still there. But the land was fully occupied and 
could not possibly absorb them profitably. So they became a burden on 
the land and the burden grew, and with it grew the poverty of the country, 
and the standard of living fell to incredibly low levels. This compulsory 
back to the land movement of artisans and craftsmen led to on ever-grow- 
ing disproportion between agriculture and industry; agriculture became 
more and more the sole business of the people because of the lack of occu- 
pations and wealth-producing activities. 

Jndia became progressively riiralized.Tii every progressive country tliere 
has heSi,” during the past century, a shift of population from agriculture 
to industry ; from village to town ; in India this process _was j-eyCTsed^^as 
a resukjof Br^sh policy. The figures are instructive and significant. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century about fifty-five per cent of the 
population is said to have been dependent on agriculture; recently this 
proportion was estimated to be seventy-four per cent. (This is a pre-war 
figure.) Though there has been gre.ater industrial employment dur- 
ing the war, those dependent on agriculture actually went up in 
the census of 1941 owing to increase of population. The growth of a 
few large cities (chiefly at the expense of the smaller towns) is apt to 
mislead the superficial observer and give him a false idea of Indian 
conditions. 

Tills tlien is the real, the fundamental, cause of the apjialling pover ty 
of the Indian people, and it is of comparatively recent origin. Other causes 
that c ontribute t o Jt. a re them selves the r^ult of thi£ poverty and chronic 
starration and under-nourisliment — lilie disease and initeracy.~Excessive 
population is unfortunate and steps should be taken to curb it wherever 
necessarj-, but it still compares favourably with the density of population 
of many industrialized countries. It is only excessive for a predominantly 
agricultural community, and under a proper economic system the entire 
population can be made productive and should add to the wealth of the 
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country. As a matter of fact great density of population exists only in 
special areas, like Bengal and the Gangetic Valley, and vast areas are still 
sparsely populated. It is worth remembering that Great Britain is more 
than twice as densely populated as India. 

The crisis in industry spread rapidly^ t<^ the land and became a perma- 
nent criiir'in”agTicullufe.’'Holdmgs became smaller and smaller, and frag- 
mentation proceeded to an "absurd and' fantastic degree. The bprdeiUflf 
agricultural debt ^grew and ownership of the land often passed to 
money-lenders. The number of landle ss la bourers increased by the million, 
India was under an industrial-capitalist regime but her economy was large- 
ly that of the pfe-capitalist period, nuims many of the wealtlv^producing" 
elemen"^ of tliat pre-capitalist economy. She became a passive agent of 
inodern 'industrial capitalism, suffering all its ills and ^^ith hardly any of 
its advantages. 

The transition from a pre-industrialist economy to an economy of 
capitalist industrialism involves great hardship and heavy cost in human 
suffering borne by masses of people. This was especially so in the early 
days when no efforts were made to plan such a transition or to lessen its 
enl results and everything was left to individual initiative. There was 
this hardship in England during this period of transition but, taken as 
a whole, it was not great as the change-over was rapid and the unemploy- 
ment caused was soon absorbed by the new industries. But that did not 
mean that the cost in human suffering was not paid. It was indeed paid 
and paid in full by others, particularly bj' the people of India, both by 
famine and death and vast unemployment. It may be said that a great 
part of the costs of transition to industrialism in western Europe were paid 
for by India, China, and the other colonial countries, whose economy was 
dominated by the European powers. 

It is obvious that there has been all along abundant material in India 
for industrial development — managerial and technical ability, skilled 
workers, even some capital in spite of the continuous drain from India. 
The historian Montgomery Martin, giving evidence before an Enquiry 
Committee of the British Parliament in 1840, said: ‘ India i s as m uch 
a manufacturing countrj- as_an agricnltniist ; and he who would seek lo 
reduce her to the position of an a^icultural country, seeks to lower her 
in the scale of civilization,' That is exactly what the British in India 
sought to do, continuously and persistenth', and the measure of their suc- 
cess is the present condition of India, after they have held despotic sway 
here for a century and a half. Ever since the demand for the development 
of modern industry arose in India (and this, I imagine, is at least a hun- 
dred years old) we have been told that India is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural country and it is in her interest to stick to agriculture. Industrial 
development may upset the balance and prove harmful to her main 
business — agriculture. The solicitude which British industrialists and 
economists have shown for the Indian peasant has been truly gratifying. 
In view of this, as well as of the tender care lavished upon him bv' the 
British Government in India, one can only conclude that some all-powerful 
and malign fate, some supernatural agency, has countered their intentions 
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and measures and made that peasant one of the poorest and most miserable 
beings on earth. 

It is difficult now for anyone to oppose industrial development in India 
but, even now, when any extensive and far-reacliing plan is dra^vn up, 
we are warned by our British friends, who continue to shower their advice 
upon us, that agriculture must not be neglected and must have first place. 
As if any Indian with an iota of intelligence can ignore or neglect 
agriculture or forget the peasant. The Indian peasant is India more than 
any one else, and it is on his progress and betterment that India’s progress 
will depend. But our crisis in agriculture, grave as it is, is interlinked with 
the crisis in industry out of whicli it arose. The two cannot be disconnected 
and dealt nith separately, and^d t is essential fo r the disproportion between 
t he t wo to. be remedied. ) 

India’s ability to develop modem Jndustr}' can be seen by her success 
in'Tt ~wliienever she has had chance to build it up. Jndeed such svrccess 
iiss been achieved in spite of the strenuous opposition of the British 
Government in India and of vested interests in Britain, Her firs t rea l 
chance came during the War. of 1914-18 when the inflow of British goods 
wasintSrupted. She ptofite3%^nhou^i only to a relatively small extent 
because of British policy. Ever since then there has been continuous pressure 
on the government to facilitate the growth of Indian industry by removing 
the various barriers and special interests that come in the way. While 
apparently accepting this as its policy, the government has obstructed all 
real growtii, especially of basic industries. Even in the Constitution Act 
of 1935 it was specifically laid doivn that Indian legislatures could not 
interfere with the vested interests of British industry in India. The pre-war 
years witnessed repeated and vigorous attempts to build up basic and heavy 
industries, all scotclied by official policy. But the roost amazing instances 
of official obstruction have been during tlie present war, when war 
needs for production were paramount. Even that vital need was not 
sufficient to overcome British dislike of Indian industry. That indus- 
try has grown because of the force of events but that groivth is trivial 
compared to what it could have been or to the growth in many other 
countries. 

The direct opposition of the earlier periods to the gro’ivth of Indian 
industry gave place to indirect methods which have been equally effective, 
just as direct tribute gave place to manipulation of customs and excise 
duties and financial and currency policies which benefited Britain at the 
expense of India. 

^ bring many evils, 

and ^rhaps thr greatestlpf thesr" lies "^in ^the~ spiritual sphere— 
Jemora^ation andjspging of the It is hard to measure 

tins though iFmay he obvious. It is easier to trace and measure the 
economic decay of a nation, and as we look back on British economic 
policy in India, it seems that the present poverty of the Indian people is 
the ineluctable consequence of it. There is no mystery about this poverty ; 
We can see tlie causes and follow the processes which have led to this 
present condition. 
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4 : INDIA BECOMES FOR THE FIRST TIME A 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC APPENDAGE 
OF ANOTHER COONTRY 

The cstablislinient of Biitish rule in Indin wns nn entirely novel 
phenomenon for her, not conipnrnble with nny other invasion or political 
or economic change. ‘ India had been conquered before, but by invaders 
who settled within her frontiers and made themselves pait of her life.’ 
(Like the Normans in England or the Manclnis in China.) ‘ She had never 
lost her independence, never been enslaved. That is to say, she hod never 
been drawn into a political and economic s)’stcm whose ccntre~of "gravity 
lay outside her soil, never been subjected to a ruling class which was and 
which renfnined permanently alien in origin and character.’* Every pre- 
vious ruling class, whether it had originally come from outside or was indi- 
genous, had accepted the structural unity of India’s social and economic life 
and tiicd to fit into it. It had become indinnized and hod struck roots in the 
soil of the country. The new’ rulers were entirely different, with their base 
elsewhere, and between them and the average Indian there was a vast and 
imbiidgeable gulf — a difference in tradition, ii\_outlook, in income"~and 
ways of living. The early Britishers in India rather cut off from England, 
adopted many Indian ways of living. But this was a superficial approach 
and even this was deliberately abandoned with the improvement in 
communications between India and England. It was felt that the British 
ruling class must maintain its piestige in India by keeping aloof, exclusive, 
apart from Indians, living in a superior world of its own. There were 
two worlds : the w'orld of British officials and the world of India’s millions, 
and there was nothing in common between them except a common dislike 
for each other. Previously races had merged into one another or at least 
fitted into nn organically interdependent structure. Now racialism became 
the acknowledged weed and this was intensified by the fact tliat the 
dominant race had both political and economic power, without clieck 
or hindinnce. 

The world market that the new capitalism was building up would have, 
in any event, affected India’s economic system. The self-sufficient village 
community, with its traditional division of labour, could not have continued 
in its old form. But the change that took place was not a noimal develop- 
ment and it disintegrated the whole economic and structural basis of Indian 
society. A system which had social sanctions and controls behind it and 
was a part of the people’s cultuial heritage was suddenly and forcibly 
changed and another sj'Stem, administered from outside the group, was 
imposed. India did not come into a world market but became a colonial 
and agricultural appendage of the British structure. 

The village community, which had so far been the basis of Indian 
economy, was disintegrated, losing both its economic and administrative 
functions. In 1880, Sir Charles Metcalfe, one of the ablest of British 
officials in India, described these communities in words which have often 

S, ShchatiJtar; ‘ The Problem of India’ (Penguin Special, London, 19{0). 
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been quoted ; ‘ The .village co mmunities are little republics having nearly 
everj'tbing they want u®iin tiremse]v^Ta53*al5ibinn3ependent of foreign 
relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. This union of the 
village communities, eaclr one forming a separate little State in itself 
.... is in a high degree conducive to their happiness, and to the 
enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and independence.’ 

Tlie destruction of village i ndustr ies ^was a powerful blow to these 
com'munlSesr’Tlie~baionce between industry and_ agriculture was upset, 
the traditional dlyisioiT'STabour was broken up, and numerous stray 
individuals could not be easily fitted into any group activity. A more 
direct blow came from the introduction of the landlord system, changing 
the whole conception of ownership of land. This conception had been one 
of communal ownership, not so mucli of the land as of the produce of 
the land. Possibly not fully appreciating this, but more probably taking 
the step deliberately for reasons of their own, the British governors, 
themselves representing the English landlord class, introduced something 
resembling the English system in India. At first they appointed revenue- 
farmers for short terms, that is persons who were made responsible for 
the collection of the revenue of land tax and paj-menl of it to the 
government. Later these revenue-farmers developed into landlords. The 
village community was deprived of all control over the land and its pro- 
duce ; what had always been considered as the chief interest and concern of 
that community now became the private properly of the newly created 
landowner. This led to the breakdown of the joint life and corporate 
character of the community, and the co-operative system of services and 
functions began to disappear gradually. 

The introduction of this type of property in land was not only a great 
economic change, but it went deeper and struck at the whole Indian 
conception of a co-operative group social structure. A new class, the owners 
of land, appeared; a class created by, and therefore to a large extent 
identified ^vith, the British Government. The break-up of the old system 
n ew ...problems, and probably the beginnings of the new 
y Hindu-Moslem problem can be traced to it, '•The landlord system was first 
introduced in Bengal and_Bihar_where big landdumers were" created under 
tim system know n,.as„the. Permanent Settlement. It was later realized 
thatniiswas not advantageous to the State as the land revenue had been 
fixed and could not be enhanced. Fresh settlements in other parts of India 
were therefore made for a period only and enhancements in revenue took 
place from time to time. In some provinces a kind of peasant proprietorship 
was established. The extreme rigour applied to the collection of revenue 
resulted, especially in Bengal, in the ruin of the old landed gentry, and 
new people from the monied and business classes took their place. Thus 
Bengal became a province predominantly of Hindu landlords wlrile their 
tenants, though both Hindu and Moslem, were chiefly the latter. 

Big landowners were created by the British after their o^vn English 
pattern, chiefly hecai^ it was far easier^to .deal with, a few individuals 
^an 'rith a vast peasan^y. ^The objective was to collect as much mon^’ 
in the shape of revenue and as speedily as possible. If an owner- failed at 
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the stipulated time he was immediately pushed out and another took his 
place. It was also considered necessary to create a class whose interests 
were identified with the British. The fear of revolt filled the minds of 
British officials in India and they referred to this repeatedly in their papers. 
Governor-General Lord Wilham Bentinck said in 1829 : ‘ If security 
j was wanting against extensive popular tumult or revolution, I should say 
that the Permanent Settlement, though a failure in many other respects, 
It has this great advantage at least, of having created a vast body of rich 
!! landed proprietors deeply interested in the continuance of British Dominion 
u and having complete command over the mass of the people.’ 

■ British rule thus consolidated itself by creating new classes and vested 
interests who were tied up with that rule and whose privileges depended 
on its continuance. There nere the lando^vners and the princes, and there 
was a large number of subordinate members of the services in various 
departments of government, from the patwari, the village headman, 
upwards. Tlie two essential branches of government were the revenue sys- 
tem and the police. At the head of both of these in each district was the 
Collector or District Magistrate who was the linchpin of the administration. 

I He functioned as an autocrat in his district, combining in himself executive 
I revenue and po lice fa nctions If there were any small Indian 

States adjoining the area under his control, he was also the British agent 
for them. 

Then there was the Indian army, consisting of British and Indian troops 
but officered entirely by Eii^Islimen. This was reorganized repeatedly, 
especially aftcFthe Mutiny of 1857, and ultimately became organizationally 
linked up \vith the British army. This was so arranged as to bailee its 
different elements and keep the British troops in key positions. ‘ Next to 
the grand counterpoise of a suffident European force, comes the counterpoise 
of natives against natives,’ says the offidal report on reorganization in 
1858. The primary function of these forces was to serve as an army of 
occupation — * Internal Security Troops ’ they were called, and a majority 
of these was British. The Frontier Province served as a training ground 
for the British army at India’s expense. The Field Army (chiefly Indian) 
was meant for service abroad and it took part in numerous British imperial 
wars and expeditions, India always bearing the cost. Steps were taken to 
segregate Indian troops from the rest of the population. 

Thus India had to bear the cost of her own conquest, and t hen o f her 
transfer (or sale) from theTiast India Compan^fo*£he-British.Cro^vn, and 
for the* extension of the British Empire to Burma and jelse where, .and 
expeditions to Africa, Persia, etc. and for mer defence against indians 
Ihemselves. She was not only used as a base for imperial purposes, without 
any reimbursement for this, but she had further to pay for the training 
of part of the British army in England — * capitation ’ charges these were 
called. Indeed India was charged for all manner of other expenses incurred 
by Britain, such as the maintenance of British diplomatic and consular 
establishments in China and Persia, the entire cost of the telegraph line 
from England to India, part of the expenses of the British Mediterranean 
fleet, and even the receptions given to the Sultan of Turkey in London. 
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The building of railways in India, undoubtedly desirable and necessary, 
was done in an enormously wasteful way. The TJbvernnnient'^f India 
guaranteed 5% interest on all capital invested and there was no need to 
dieck or estimate "what was necessary. Ml purchases_ were_ made in 
England. 

~~The civil establishment of government was also run on a lavish and 
extravagant scale, all the highly paid positions being resen’ed for 
Europeans. The pr ocess of indianiza tion of the administrative machine was 
very slow and^^ CTli;^Jiecame„notijee^le~ln~^the twentieth century. This 
’procSsTlarfrom transferring any po\m~to~Indian hands, proved yet 
another method of strengthening British rule. The really key positions 
remained in British hands and Indians in the administration could only 
function as the agents of British rule. 

To all these methods must be added the d eliberate polic y, pursued 
throughout the period of British rule, of creatin g divisions among Indians, 
of encouraging one grou^at the cost of the other. This policy" was openly* 
admlEfed* in the~early Bays of their rule, and indeed it was a natural one 
for an imperial power. With the growth of the nationalist movement that 
policy took subtler and more dangerous forms and. though denied, 
functioned more intensively than ever. 


Nearly all our major problems today have grown up during British rule 
and as a direct result of British policy : the princes ; the minority problem ; 
various vested interests, foreign and Indian; the lack of industry and the 
neglect of agriculture; the extreme backwardness in the social services; 
and, above all, the tragic poverty of the people. The attitude to education 
has been significant. In Kaye’s ‘ Life of Metcalfe ’ it is stated that ‘ this 
dread of the fre e diffusions of knowledge became a chronic disease . . 

ron toually affllcting~~the^ jnembers . of Go vernment ~with all sorts of 
^ygocHon3f CT~H 5f-d?eams and mghtmares, in which vis'ionr'of the 
Printing Press and the Bihle' were making their flesh creep, and their hair 
to stand erect with horror. It was our' ]oolicy in those days to keep the 
natives of India in the profoundest state of barbarism and darkness, and 
every attempt to diffuse the light of knowledge among the people, either 
of our oivn or of the independent states, was vehemently opposed and 

Imperialism must function in this way or else it ceases to be 
imperialism. The modern tjTje of finance-imperialism added new kinds of 
economic exploitation which were unknown in earlier ages. The record 
of British rule in India during the nineteenth century must necessarily 
depress and anger an Indian, and yet it illustrates the superiority of the 
British m many fields, not least in theirjwpadt^profit by our disunity 

march of hme invite trouble and ultimately have only themselves to blame. 

0 consequences was, in the circumstances, 

V” the gro^vth of 

opposition to ,t inevitable, and the final crisis between the two. 


* Quoted by Thompson. 
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5;THE GROWTH OF THE INDIAN 
STATES SYSTEM 

One of our major problems in India today is that of the Princes or the 
Indian States. These States are unique of their kind in the world and 
they vary greatly in size and political and social conditions. Their number 
is 601. About fifteen of these ma}* be considered major States, the biggest 
of these being Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, Gwalior, 
Indore, Cocliin, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikanir, Bhopal and Patiala. Then 
follow a number of middling States and, lastly, several hundreds of very 
small areas, some not bigger than a pin’s point on the map. Most of these 
tiny States are in Kathiawar, western India and the Punjab, 

These Slates not only vary in size from that of France to almost that 
of an average farmer’s holding, but also differ in every other nay. Mysore 
is industrially the most advanced; Mj’sore, Travancore and Cochin are 
educationally far ahead of British India.* Most of the States are, however, 
•very backward and some are completely feudal. All of them are ^tocr^cies, 
tiiough some have started elected councils whose powers are strictly 
limited. Hyderabad, the premier State, still carries on with a typical feudal 
regime supported by on almost complete denial of civil liberties. So also 
most of the States in Rajputana and the Punjab. A lack of civil liberties 
is a common feature of the States. 

These States do not form compact blocks ; they ore spread out all over 
Indio, islands surrounded by non-State areas. The vast majority of them 
are totally unable to support even a semi-independent economy; even 
the largest, situated as they are, can hardly hope to do so without full 
co-operation of the surrounding areas. If there 'was any economic conflict 
between a State and non-Stote India, the former could be easily reduced 
to submission by tariff barriers and other economic sanctions. It is manifest 
that both politically and economically these States, and even the largest 
of them, cannot be separated and treated as independent entities. As such 
they would not survive and the rest of India would also suffer greatly. 
They would become hostile enclaves all over Indio, and if they relied on 
some external power for protection, this in itself would be a continuous 
and serious menace to a free India. Indeed they would not have survived 
till today but for the fact that politically and economically the 'whole of 
India, including the States, was under one dominant power, which 
protected the States. Apart from the possible conflicts between a State 
and non-State India, it must be remembered that there is continuous 
pressure on the autocratic Ruler of the State from his own people, who 
demand free institutions. Attempts to achieve this freedom are suppressed 
and kept back with the aid of the British Power. 

* Travancore, Cochin, Mysore and Baroda arc, from the point of view of popular 
education, far in advance of British India. In Travancore, it is interesting to 
note, that popular education began to be organized in ISOl. (Compare RnglonJ 
where it started in 1870.) The literacy percentage in Travancore is now 6S for 
men and il for women; this is over four times higher than the British India 
percentage. Public health is aho better organized^ in Travancore. Women play 
an important part in public service and activities in Travancore. 
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Even in the nineteenth century, these Stoles, os constitntecl, become 
anachronisms. Under modern conditions it is impossible to conceive of 
India being split up into scores of separate independent entities. Not only 
would there be perpetual conflict but all planned economic and cultural 
progress would become impossible. We must remember that when these 
Slates took shape and entered into treaties with the East India Compan3', 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Europe was divided up into 
numerous small principalities. Many wars and revolutions have dranged 
the face of Europe since then and are changing it today, but the face of 
India was set and petrified by external pressure imposed upon it and not 
allowed to change. It seems absurd to hold up some treaty, drawn up 
a hundred and forty years ago, usually on the field of battle or immediately 
afterwards, between two rival commanders or their cliiefs, and to "say tlnjt 
this temporary settlement must last for ever. The people of the State 
of course had no saj- in that settlement, and the other party at the time 
was a commercial corporation concerned only with its own interests and 
profits. This commercial corporation, the East India Company, acted not 
as the agent of the British Crown or Parliament but, in theory, as the 
agent of the Delhi Emperor, from whom power and authority were 
supposed to floAV, although he was himself quite powerless. The British 
Crown or Parliament hod nothing whatever to do with these treaties. 
Parliament only considered Indian affairs when the Charter of the East 
India Company came up for discussion from time to time. The fact that 
the East India Company was functioning in India under the authority 
conferred on it by the Dhsani grant of the Moghul Emperor made it 
independent of any direct interference by the British Crown or Parliament. 
Indirectly Parliament could, if it so chose, cancel the Charter or impose 
new conditions at the time of renewal. The idea that the English King 
or Parliament should even in theory function as agents and therefore as 
subordinates of the siiadow Emperor at Delhi was not liked in England 
and so they studiously kept aloof from the activities of the East India 
Company. The money spent in the Indian wars was Indian monev raised 
and disposed of by the East India Company. 

Subsequently as the territory under the control of the East India 
Company increased in area and Us rule was consolidated, the British 
Parliament began to take greater interest in Indian affairs. In 1858, after 
the shock of the Indian Mutiny and Revolt, the East India Company 
transferred its domain of India (for money paid by India) to the British 
Crown. That transfer did not involve a separate transfer of the Indian 
States apart from the rest of India. The whole of India was treated as 
a unit and the British Parliament functioned in India through the 
Government of India which exercised a suzerainty over the States. The 
separMe relations with th e BritishXroivn .or Parliament, 
they wergpw^rTd parcel of the syst^^f governtuAnt, direct and indirect. 
re’presMted by the Gover^ent of India. This government', in later^ years, 
Ignored those old treaties whenever it suited its changing policy to do so, 
and exercised a very effective suzerainty over the States. 

Thus the British Crown was not in the picture at all so far as the Indian 
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States were concerned. It is only in recent years that the elaim to some 
kind of an independence has been raised on behalf of the States, and it 
has been further claimed that they have some special relations with the 
British Crown, apart from the Government of India. These treaties, it 
should be noted, are with very few of the States; there are only forty 
treaty States, the rest have ‘ engagements and sanads/ These forty States 
have three-fourths of the total Indian State population, and six of them 
have considerably more than one-third of this population.* 

In the {^vernment of India^Act of_1935, for the first time, some 
distinction was made between the relations of the State and the rest of~ 
j&drjrwfK^the British Parliament. The States were removed £rom_ the 
supervisory authority and direction of the Government o? India and placed 
directly under the Viceroy who, for this purpose, was called the Cro\vn 
Representative. The Viceroy continued to be, at the same time, the head 
of the Government of India. TheJ^olitical Department of the Government 
of India, which used to be responsible for the States, was now placed 
diratly under the Viceroy and was Cno longer under his Executive 
r ^Council 

How did these States come into existence? Some are quite new, created 
by theBrTQsH ; others were the viceroyalties of the Moghul Emperor, nnd 
they were permitted to continue as feudatory chiefs by the British ; yet 
others, notably the Maratha chiefs, were defeated by British armies and 
then made into feudatories. Nearly all these can be traced back to the 
beginnings of British rule; they have no earlier history. If some of them 
functioned independently for a while, that independence was of brief 
duration and ended in defeat in war or threat of uar. Only a few of the 
States, and these are chiefly in Rajputana, date back to pre-Moghul times. 
Travancore has an ancient, thousand year old historical continuity. Some 
of the proud Rajput clans trace back their genealogy to prehistoric times. 
The Mahnrana of Udaipur, of the Svryavansh or race of the Sun, has a 
family tree comparable to that of the Mikado of Japan. But these Rajput 
Chiefs became Moghul feudatories and then submitted to the Marathas, 
and finally to the British. The representatives of the East India Company, 
writes Edward Thompson, “ now set the Princes in their positions, lifting 
them out of the chaos in which they were submerged. When thus picked 
> up and re-established, ‘ the Princes ’ were as completely helpless and 
' derelict as any powers since the beginning of the world. Had the British 
\ Government not intervened, nothing but extinction lay before the Rajput 
\ States, and disintegration before the Maratha States. As for such States as 
I Oudh and the Nizam’s dominions, their very existence was bogus ; they 
1 were kept in a semblance of life, cnlv by means of the breath blown 
I through them by the Protecting Power.”P 

* These six are; Hyderabad IS-IS miftion: Mysore li tnilhon; Traeancorc 
61, Barodn i; Kasliniir S; Gtcdlior 8 — totalling occr 56 million. The total Indian 
States fiopulation is about 90 million. 

t ‘ The Mahing of the Indian Princes' pp. S60-I. In this book as veil ns 
TTtompson's ‘ Life of Lord Metcalfe' there are vivid pictures of Hyderabad and 
British control and graft there. Also of Drllii and Ranjit StngTi’j Punjab. The 
Butler Committee (J988-S9), appointed by the British Government to consider 
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Hyderabad, the premier State today. Mas small in area to begin ■with. 
Its boundaries M'cre extended trvice, after Tipu Sultan’s defeat by the 
British and tlie Mafatlia'Marsr'Tbese additions rvme at the 1 nsfance bf^hc 
foitTsirand bn tbT^^^s~stlpuIation that the Nizam was to function in 
a. subordinate capacity to them. Indeed on Tipu’s defeat, the offer of 
part of his territory was first made to the Peshwa, the Maratha leader, 
but he refused to accept it on those conditions. 

Kashmir, the next largest State, was sold by the East India Company 
afferllie Sikh ^msjb^the ^r^-grandfathST of ‘th^present^K^m.nft was 
subsequently taken under direcFBfitisK confroronTa plea of misgovernment. 
Later the Ruler’s poners Mere restored to liim. The present State of Mysore 
was created by the British after Tipu’s M’ars. It was also under direct 
British rule for a lengthy period. 

The only truly independent kingdom in I ndia is Nepal on the 

north-eastern frontier, Munch' occupies a position analogous to that of 
Afghanistan, though it is rather isolated. All the rest came Mithin the 
scope of what nas called the ‘ subsidiary system,’ under which all real 
poM'er lay Mdth the British Government, exercised through a Resident 
■or Agent. Often even the ministers of the Ruler Mere British officials 
imposed upon him. But the entire responsibility for good government and 
reform lay Mithin the Ruler, mIio with the best Mill in the Morld (and 
he usually lacked that will as well as competence) could do little in the 
circumstances. Henry Lawrence wrote in 1846 about the Indian states 
sj stem : ‘ If there was a device for ensuring mal-government, it is that 
■of a Native ruler and minister both relying on foreign bayonets, and 
■directed by a British Resident; even if all these were able, virtuous 
and considerate, still the M’faeels of government could liardly move 
smoothly. If it be difficult to select one man, European or Native, 
Mith all the requisites of a just administrator, M'liere are three mIio 
can or Mill Mork together to be found? Each of tlie three may Mork 
incalculable mischief, but no one of them can do good if thwarted by 
the other.’ 

Earlier still, in 1817, Sir Thomas Munro wrote to the Governor - 
General : ‘ There are many weighty objections to the employment of a 
subsidiary force. It has a natural tendency to render the government of 
every country in which it exists weak and oppressive; to extinguish all 
honourable spirit among the higher classes of society, and to degrade and 
impo\erish the whole people The usual remedy of a bad government in 
India is a quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion, or 
foreign conquests. But the presence of a British force cuts off every chance 
-of remedy, by supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign 
and domestic enemy. It renders him indolent, by teaching him to trust 
to strangers for his security; and cruel and avaricious, by showing him 
that he has nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects. IVlierever the 

the pmhlciiis of the Indian States, said in its report: 'It is not in accordance 
with historical facts that when the Indian States came into contact irifit the 
^ritish ^leee th^ij iccre inefependent. Some were rescued, othcis were created 
Mj the jBnttsn.’ 

17 
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subsidiary s}stem is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a nmn of 
g^Mt^biliUes, the comtr^\uIl'sdbnt bear 'tire marks' of It ’^irT’decaying til- 
lages and decreasing population . . .~r~Eveir“i£ tlie lifincFliiniselflveie" 
disposed to adhere iigidly'"t6'Tlie (British) alliance, there ^\ill always be 
some amongst his principal officers who will urge him to break it. As 
long as there remains in the country any high-minded independence, 
which seeks to throw off the control of strangers, such counsellors will 
be found. I have a better opinion of the natives of India than to 
think that this spirit will ever be completely extinguished; and I can 
therefore have no doubt that the subsidiary' system must ererywhere 
run its full course, and destroy erery gorernment which it undertakes 
to protect.’'*‘ 

In spite of such protests the subsidiary Indian State system was built, 
up and it brought, inevitably, corruption and tyranny in its train. The 
'“governments of these States were often bad enough but, in any event, 
they were almost powerless ; a few’ of the British Residents or Agents in 
these States, like Metcalfe, were libnest and consci^tioiis^Tiut* more often 
they w'ere neither, and jhey_e\mcised the harlot’s privilege of having 
power without responsibility. Private English ^venturers, secure in the 
•kilOwledge“l)f“tlierr*race' and of official backing, played havoc with the 
funds of the State. Some of the accounts of what took place in these States 
during the firet half of nineteenth century, especially in Oudh and 
Hyderabad, are almost incredible. Oudh was annexed to British India a 
little before the Mutiny of 1857. 

British policy was then in favour of such annexations and every’ pretext 
was taken advantage of for a ‘Japse ’ of the State to British authority’. 
But the Mutiny' and great Revolt ot 1857 demonstrated tlie.yalue of the 
siibsidiary' 'State .sy’stem to the British Goiernment. Except for some minor 
defections, the Indian Princes not only remained aloof from the rising 
blit, in some instances, actually helped the British to crush it. This brought 
about a change in British policy’ towards them and it was decided to keej) 
them ^andje veil t^strengthen them. ~ 

The doctrine of British ‘ ParamounJ^y ' was pioclainied and in practice 
.the control of the Political^ Department of the Government of India 
'over ’’the States has been strict and continuous. Rulem have been 
lemoved or deprived of their powem; ministers have been imposed upon 
them from the Britisii services. Quite a large, number of such ministers 
are functioning now in the States and they consider themselves 
answerable far more to British authority than to their nominal head, the 
Prince. 

Some of the Princes are good, some are bad; even the good ones are 
thwarted and cliccked at every turn. As a class they aie of necessity' 
backw’ard, feudal in outlook and authoiltarian in methods, except in their 
dealings with tlie British Government, when they show’ a becoming 
subservience. Shelvankar has rightly’ called the Indian States : ‘ Britain’s 
Fifth Column Tn India.’ , 

* Quoted hij Thompson, pp. S3. 

]7n 
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O: CONTRADICTIONS OF BRITISH RULE IN 
INDIA : RAM MOHAN ROY : THE PRESS 
SIR WILLIAM JONES 
■ ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

OsE remarkable contradiclion meets us at every turn in considering the 
record of British rule in India. The British became dominant in India, and 
the foremost power in the world, because they were the heralds of the 
new big-maclune industrial civilization. They represented a new historic 
force which was going to change the world and were thus, unknown to 
themselves, the fore-runners and representatives of change and revolution. 
And yet they deliberately tried to prevent change, except in so far as 
this was necessary to consolidate their position and help them in exploiting 
the country and its people to tlieir own advantage. Their outlook and 
objectives were reactionary, partly because of the background of the social 
class that came lieie, but cbiefl}’ because of a deliberate desire to check 
changes in a progressive direction as these miglit strengthen the Indian 
people and thus ultimately weaken the British hold on India. The fear 
of the people runs through all their thought and policy for they did not 
want to and could not merge with them, and were destined to remain an 
isolated foreign ruling group, surrounded by an entirely different and 
hostile humanity. Changes, and some changes in a progressive direction, 
did come, but they came in spite of British policy, although the impetus 
for that change was the impact of the new West through the British. 

Individual Englishmen, educationists, Orientalists, journalists, mis- 
sioharfes~5n'd ' othws," "played'' an”if5portont part in bringing Western 
ciiRIire tb“ In3iar*an3"iirilie^ir* attempts to^do so~oiten came mlo cbnfilcl 
with their" ow’n'^goyerrimenU'That'govCTnmenl feared” the effects of the 
spread of modern education and put many obstacles in its ^\’ay, and yet 
it was due to the pioneering efforts of able and earnest Englishmen, who 
gathered enthusiastic groups of Indian students around them, that English 
thought and literature and political tradition' were introduced to India. 
(When I say Englishmen I include of course people from the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland, though I know this is improper and incorrect. 
But I dislike the word Britisher and even that probably does not include 
tlie Irish. My apologies to the Irish, the Scotch and the Welsh. In India 
they have all functioned alike and have been looked upon as one 
indistinguishable group.) Even the Br itish Govranment, in spite of its 
^slike of educatiom_jvvasjx)mpelled_by circumstances to arrange^for the, 
framing and production of clerks I'for its grorving establishment . Jit could 
not afford toTlring out from England large numbers of people to serve in 
this subordinate capacitj'. So education grew slowly and iliougli it ^vas 
a.jimited and perverted education, it opened the do ors_ a nd windov^'of 
tlie mind to'new' ideas anB dynamic thoughts. 

The printing press and indeed all machinery were also considered 
dangerous and explosive for the Indian mind, not to be encouraged in 
any way lest they lead to the spread of sedition and industrial growth. 
There is a story that the Nizam of Hyderabad once expressed a desire to 
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see European niachineiy and thereupon the British Resident proem ed for 
j him an air-pump and a piinting press. The Nizam’s momentaiy curiosity 
\ having been satisfied, these ivere stored awa)' with other gifts and cmiosities. 
But when the government in Calcutta heard of this, they expressed their 
displeasure to their Resident and rebuked him especially for introducing 
printing press in an Indian State. The Resident offered to get it bioLen 
up secretly, if the government so desired. 

But while private printing presses were not encouraged, government 
could not carry on its work without printing and offidal presses were 
therefore started in Calcutta and Madras and elsewhere. The first private 
punting press was started by the Baptist missionaries in Serampore, and 
the first newspaper was started bj’ an Englishman in Calcutta in 
1780. 

All these and other like changes crept in gradually influencing the Indian 
mind and giving rise to the ‘ modern ’ consciousness. Only a small group 
was directly influenced by the thought of Europe for India clung to her 
* , own philosophic background, considering it superior to that of the West. 

■■ The real impact and influence of the West were on the practical side 
of life which was obviously superior to the Eastern. The new techniques 
— the railway train, the printing press, other machinery, more effiejent 
wa}’S of warfare — could not be ignored, and these came up' against old 
metirods”of thought almost unawares, by indirect approaches, creating a 
conflict in the mind of India. The most obvious and far-reaching change 
was the .break-up of the agrarian system and the introduction of conceptions 
of private property and landlordism. Money economy had crept in and ‘ land 
became a marketable commodity. 'What had once been held ligid by 
custom was dissolved by money.’ 

Bengal witnessed and e.xperienced all tliese agrarian, technical, 
educational and intellectual changes long before any other considerable 
part of India, for Bengal had a clear lialf-centurj" of British rule before 
it spread over wider areas. During the second half of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth, Bengal therefore played a 
dominant role in British-Indian life. Not onl.v was Bengal the centre and 
heart of the British administration, but it also produced the first groups 
of English-educated Indians who spread out to other parts of India under 
the shadow of the British Power. A ininiber of very remarkable men 
rose in Bengal in the nineteenth century, who gave the lead to the rest 
of India in cultural and political matters, and out of whose efforts the 
new nationalist movement ultimateh' took shape. Bengal not only had a 
much longer acquaintance with British rule but it experienced it m its 
earliest phases Avhen it was both harsher and more exuberant, more fluid 
and less set in rigid frames. It had accepted that rule, adapted itself 
to it, long before northern and central India submitted. The great Revolt 
of 1857 had little effect on Bengal, although the first spark appeared 
accidentally in Dum Dum near Calcutta. 

Previous to British rule Bengal had been an outlying piovince of the 
Moghul Empire, impoi tant but still rather cut off from the centre. During 
the early medieval period many debased forms of.worship and of Tantric 
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philosopliy and practices had flourished among the Hindus there. Then 
came many Hindu reform movements affecting social customs and laws 
and even changing somewhat the well-recognized rules of inheritance 
elsewhere. Chaitanya, a great scholar who became a man of faith and 
emotion, established a form of Vaishnavism, based on faith, and influenced 
greatly the people of Bengal. The Bengalis developed a curious mixture 
of high intellectual attainments and equally strong emotionalism. This 
tradition of loving faith and service of humanity was represented in Bengal 
in the second half of the nineteenth century by another remarkable man 
of saintlj- character, Ramakrishna_P^gmahansn . In his name an order of 
service nas established wbicli has an unequalled record in humanitarian 
l elief and spm t work. Full of the id^l of patf^Vlovin^sirvrce” of the" 
Tranciseans of old, and quiet, unostentatious, efficient, rather like the 
Quakers, the members of the Ramakrishna Mission carry on their hospitals 
and educational establishments and engage in relief work, whenever any 
calamity occurs, all over India and even outside India. 

Ramakrishna represented the old Indian tradition. Before him, in the 
eighteenth century, another towering personality had risen in Bengal, Raja 
Ram Moha^ Roy, who was a new tj-pe combining in himself the old 
learning and the new. Deeply versed in Indian thought and philosophy, 
a scliolar in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, he was a product of the 
mixed Hindu-Moslem culture that was then dominant among the 
cultured classes of India. The coming of the British to India and 
their superiority in many ways led his curious and adventurous mind to 
find out what their cultural roots were. He learnt English but this was 
not enough; lie l^nR G^ek' .lUto and Hebrew also to discover the 
sources of the leligion'^hd culture of the ’TPest."He was also attracted 
by science and the technical aspects of Western civilization though at 
that time these technical changes were not so obvious as they subsequently 
became. Being of a philosophical and scholaily bent, Ram Mohan Roy 
inevitably went to the older literatures. Describing him, Monier-Williams. 
the Orientalist, has said that he was ‘ perhaps the first earnest-minded 
investigator of the science of Comparative Religion that: the', world has, 
producea.’ And yet, at the same time, he Avas anxious to modernize 
education and take it out of the grip of the old scholasticism. Even in 
those early days he was in favour of the scientific method, and he 
wrote to the Governor-General emphasizing, the -need-. for. education 

chemistry, anatomy and other 
usefui sciences.’ ~ 

He was more than a schdai: and an ^inve^ig^or;Jie was a reformer 
above all. Influenced in hiTearly days by lilSm and' later, to some meinrt.' ' 
by Christianity, he stuck nevertheless to the foundations, of his own faith. 
But he tried to reform that faith and rid it of its abuses and the evil 
practices that had ^MUie. associated with it. It was largely because of his 
agitation for the aholition ot Sati that the British Government prohibited 
it. This SaU\ orlhe i mmolation of women o n the f uneral pyre of Jhelr 
husbands, was never widespread. But rare instances cohtbmeT’to occur 
among the upper classes. Probably the practice w’as brought to India 
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originally by the Scytlio-Tartars, among whom the custom prevailed of 
vassals and liegemen killing themselves on the death of their lord. In 
early Sanskrit literature the Salt custom is denounced, Akbar tried hard 
to stop it, and the Maiathas also were opposed to it. 

Ram Mohan Roy was one of the founders of the Indian Press. From 
1780 onwards a number of newspapars had been published by Englishmen 
in India. These were usually very critical of the government and led to 
conflict and the establishment of a strict censorship. Among the earliest 
championships of the freedom of the Press in India were Englishmen and one 
of them, James Silk Buckingham, who is still remembered, was deported 
from the country. The first Indian owned and edited newspaper was issued 
(in English) in 1818, and in the same year the Baptist missionaries of 
Serampore brought out a Bengali monthly and a weekly, the first periodicals 
published in an Indian language. Newspapers and periodicals in English 
and the Indian languages followed in quick succession in Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. 

Meanwhile the struggle for a fiee Press had already begun, to continue 
with many ups and downs till today. The year 1818 also saw the birth 
of the famous Regulation III which provided for the first time for detention 
without trial. This Regulation is still in force today and a number of 
people are kept in prison under this 12G-year-old decree. 

Ram Mohan Roy was associated with several newspapers.. He brought 
out a bi-!ingull,'^erigaU-EngUsh magazine, and later, desiring an all-India 
circulation, he published a weekly in Persian, which was recognized then 
as the language of the cultured dosses all over Indio. But this came to 
grief soon after the enactment in 1828 of new measures for the con- 
trol of the Press. Ram Mohan and others protested vigorously against 
these measures and even addressed a petition to the King-in-Council in 
England. 

Ram Mohan Roy’s journalist activities were intimately connected with 
his reform movements. His synthetic and imiversalist points of view were 
resented by orthodox sections who also opposed many of the reforms he 
advocated. But he also had staunch supporters, among them the Tagore 
family which played an outstanding part later in the renaissance in Bengal. 
Ram Mohan went to England on behalf of the Delhi Emperor and died 
in Bristol in the early thirties of the nineteenth century. 

Ram Mohan Roy and the Tagores and others studied English privately. 
There were no English schools oi colleges and the government’s policy 
was definitely opposed to the teaching of English to Indians. In 1781 the 
Hindu College and the Calcutta Madrassa were started by government in 
Calcutta, the former for Sanskrit studies and the latter for Arabic. In 
1791 a Sanskrit College was started in Benares. Probably in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century some missionarj schools were teaching 
English. During the twenties a school of thought arose in government circles 
in favour of the teaching of English but this was opposed. However, as 
an experimental measure some English classes w'ere attached to the Arabic 
school in Delhi and to some institutions in Calcutta. The final decision in 
favour of the teaching of English was embodied in Macaulay’.s Minute on 
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Education of February 1835. The Presidency College was later started 
in Calcutta. In 1857 tbe Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
. began their career. 

If the British Government in India was reluctant to teacli English to 
Indians. Brahmin scholars objected even more, but for different reasons, 
to teach Sanskrit to Englishmen. When Sir William Jones, already a 
linguist and a scholar, came to India as a Judge of the bupreme Court, 
he expressed his desire to learn Sanskrit, But no Brahmiir would agree to 
teach the sacred language to a foreigner and an 'intfiider, even though 
liandsome rewards''wer'e offered. Jones ultimately,' with musiderable diiS- 
, ] '1 1 r ' Vaidya or medical practitioner who 

■ ;<i . ■ ' :>,(•' . ' ar and stringent conditions. Jones 

.agreed to every stipulation, so great was his eagerness to learn the ancient 
lnngiiage“oE^ndia.'' Sanskrit fascinated’"liim^ and especially the discovery 

the dld'Indi^ draniaT Itavas throiighliis writings and trmslations that 
fSiifope first had a, glimpse oi ' some of the treasures" of Sanskrit literature, 
fif 178-i Sir William Jones established the Bengal Asiatic Society whiclv 
later became the Roj'al Asiatic Societj-. To Jones and to the many other 
European scholars, India owes a^ deep debt^of gratitude for the rc-discovery 
of lier past literature. Much of it was known of course throughout every 
age, but tbe knowledge had become more and more confined to select and 
exclusive groups, and the dominance of Persian, as the language of culture, 
lind diverted people’s minds from it. The searcli for manuscripts brought 
out many little-known rvork and the application of modern critical methods 
of scholarship gave a new background to the vast literature tliat was 
levealed. 

The advent and use of tlie printing press gave a great stimulus to the 
development of the popular Indian languages. Some of these languages — 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati, JIarathi, Urdu, Tamil, Telugu — had not only 
long been in use but had also developed literatures. Many of the books 
in them were widely known among the masses. Almost always these books 
were epic in form, poems or collections of songs and verses, which could 
easily be memorized. There was practically no prose literature in them 
at the time. Serious writing was almost confined to Sanskrit and Persian 
and every cultured person was supposed to know one of these. These two 
classical languages played .a dominating role and prevented the growth 
of the popular provincial languages. The printing of books and newspapers 
broke the hold of the classics and immediately prose literatures in the 
provincial languages began to develop. The early Christian missionaries, 
especially of the Baptist Mission^ {rt jSerampore, helped in this process 
greatly. The first private printing presses were set up by them .and their 
efforts to translate the Bible into prose versions of the Indian languages 
met with considerable success. 

There was no difficulty in dealing with the wellknown and established 
languages, but the missionaries went further and tackled some of the minor 
and undeveloped languages and gave them shape and form, compiling 
grammars and dictionaries for them. They even laboured at the dialects 
of the primitive hill and forest tribes .and reduced them to writing. The 
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desiie o£ the Chiistian missionaiies to tianslate the Bible into even- 
possible language thus resulted in the development of many Indian 
languages. Chnstiaa mission work in India has not ahvays been admirable 
or praiseu orthj-, but in this respect, as well as in the collection of folklore, 
it has undoubtedly been of great service to India. 

The reluctance of the East India Company to spread education’ was 
justified, for as early as 1830 a batch of students of the Hindu College of 
Calcutta (where Sanskrit was taught and no English) demanded ceitain 
leforms. They asked for restrictions on the political power of the Conipam- 
and provision for free and compulsory education. Free education was 
wellknown rn India from the most ancient times. Thaf~education nas 
traditional, not very good or profitable, but it was available to poor students 
without any payment, except some personal service to the teacher. In this 
respect both the Hindu and Moslem traditions were similar. 

While the new education was deliberate!}' prevented from spreading, the 
old education had been largely liquidated in Bengal. When the British 
seized power in Bengal theie were a very large number of muafis, that 
is tax-free grants of land. Many of these were personal but most were-in 
the shape of endowments for educational institutions. A vast number of 
elementary schools of the old type subsisted on them, as well ns some 
institutions for liigher education which was chiefiy imparted in Persian. 
The East India Companv was anxious to make money rapidly in older to 
paj' dividends to its shareholdeis in England, and the demands of its 
directors were continuous and pressing. A deliberate policy was therefore 
adopted to resume and confiscate these nwafi land. Strict proof was 
demanded of the original grant, but the old sounds and papers had long 
been lost or eaten up by termites. So the muafis were resumed and the old 
holders weie ejected, and the schools and colleges lost their endowments. 
Huge areas were involved in this way and many old families were ruined. 
The educational establishments, which had been supported by these mvafiSf 
ceased to function, and a vast number of teachers and others connected 
with them were thrown out of employment. 

This process helped in ruining the old feudal classes in Bengal, both 
Moslem and Hindu, as well as those classes who were dependent on them. 
Moslems were especially affected as they were, as a group, more feudal 
than the Hindus and were also the chief beneficiaries of the muafis. Among 
the Hindus there were far larger numbers of middleclass people engaged 
in trade and commerce and the professions. These people were more 
adaptable and took to English education more readily. They were also- 
more useful to the British for their suboidinate services, Moslems avoided 
Jilnglish education and, in Bengal, they were not looked upon with favour 
b}' the British rulers, who were afraid that the remnants of the old ruling 
class might give trouble. Bengali Hindus thus acquired almost a monopoly 
in the beginning in the subordinate government service and were sent to 
the northern provinces. A few Moslems, relics of the old families, were 
later taken into this service. 

English education brought a widening of the Indian horizon, an 
admiration fbr^nglish literature andjnstit’utions^ a revolt against^sonie 
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customs. ■ ’ t- ’’'n life, and a growing demand for jjqliticai 

reform, i '■ ■ ■ , classes took the lead in political agitation, 

wKi^i consisted chiefly in sending representations to government. 
English-educated people in the professions and the services formed in 
effect a new class, which was to grow all over India, a class influenced by 
Western ithought and waj's and rather cut off from the mass of the 
population. In 1852 the British Indian Association was started in Calcutta. 
This was one of the fore-runners of the Indian National Congress, and yet 
a whole generation was to pass before the Congress was started in 1885. 
This gap represents the period of the Revolt of 1857-58, its suppression 
and its consequences. The great difference between the state of Bengal 
and that of northern and central India in the middle of the century is 
brought out by the fact that while in Bengal the new intelligentsia (chiefly 
Hindu) had been influenced by English thought and literature and looked 
to England for political constitutional reform, the other areas were seething 
with the spirit of revolt. 

In Bengal one can see more clearly than elsewhere the early effects of 
British rule and Western influence. The break-up of the agrarian economy 
was complete and the old feudal classes had almost been eliminated. In 
their place had come new landowners Avhose organic and traditional contacts 
with the land were far less, and who had few of the virtues and most of 
the failings of the old feudal landlords. The peasantry suffered famine and 
spoliation in many ways and were reduced to extreme poverty. The artisan 
class was almost wiped out. Over these disjointed and broken-up foundations 
rose new groups and classes, the products of British rule and connected 
with it in many ways. There were the merchants who were really middle- 
men of British trade and industry, profiting by the leavings of that industry. 
There were also the English-educated classes in the subordinate service.s 
and the learned professions, both looking to the British Power for advance- 
ment and both influenced in varying degrees by Western thought. Among 
these grew up a spirit of revolt against the rigid conventions and social 
framework of Plmdu society. They looked to English liberalism and 
institutions for inspiration. 

This was the effect on the upper fringe of the Hindus of Bengal. The 
mass of the Hindus there were not directly affected and even the Hindu 
leaders probably seldom thought of these masses. The Moslems were not 
affected at all, some individuals apart, and they kept deliberately aloof 
from the new education. They had been previously backward economicallv 
and they became even more so. The nineteenth century produced a galaxj"' 
in Bengal, and ylf th'ere^s “hardly Vlingle'^MbilSn'” 
Be^neader of any note who stands out there during this“period. So 
far as the masses were concerned there was hardly any appreciable difference 
between the Hindus and Moslems; they were indistinguishable in habits, 
nays of living, language, and their common poverty and misery. Indeed 
Itidia were the religious and other differences between Hindus 
and Moslems of all classes so little marked as in Bengal. Probably 98% 
ot the Moslems were converts from Hinduism, usually from the' lowest 
•strata of society. In population figures there was probably a slight majoritv 
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of Moslems over Hindus. (Today the proportions in Bengal are: 53% 
Moslems, 46% Hindus, 1% others.) 

All these early consequences of the British coimection, and the various 
economic, social, intellectual and political movements that they gave rise 
to in Bengal, are noticeable elsewhere in India hut in lesser and varying 
degrees. The break-up of the old feudal order and economy jrere less 
complete and more gradual elsewhere. In fact that order rose in rebellion 
and even ivhen crushed, survived to some extent. The Moslems in upper 
India were culturallj' and economically far superior to their co-religionists 
of Bengal, but even they kept aloof from Western education. The Hindus 
took to this education more easily and were more influenced by Western 
ideas. The subordinate government services and the piofessions had far 
more Hindus, than Moslems. Only in the Punjab this difference was less 
marked. 

The Revolt of 1857-58 flared up and was crushed but Bengal was haidl.v 
touched by it. Throughout the nineteenth century the new English- 
educated class, mainly Hindu, looked up with admiration towards England 
and hoped to advance with her help and in co-operation with her. There 
was a cultural renaissance and a remarkable growth of the Bengali language, 
and the leaders of Bengal stood out as the leaders of political India. 

Some glimpse of that faith in England which filled the mind of Bengal in 
those days, as well as of the revolt against old-establislied social codes, 
may be liad from tliat moving message of Rabindranath Tagore, which 
he gave on liis eightieth birthday (Maj', 1941), a few months before his 
death. ‘ As I look back,’ he saj’s, ‘ on the vast stretch of years that lie 
behind me and see in clear perspective the history of my early develop- 
ment, I am struck by the change that has taken place both in my own 
attitude and in the psychology of my countrymen — a change that carries 
within it a cause of profound tragedy. 

‘ Our direct contact with the larger world of men was linked up with 
the contemporary history of the English people wliom we came to know 
in those earlier day's. It was mainly thiough their mighty literature that 
we formed our ideas with regard to tliese new-comers to our Indian shores. 
In those days the type of learning that was served out to us was neither 
plentiful nor diverse, nor was the spirit of scientific enquiry very much 
in evidence. TJius tJieir scope being strictly limited, the educated of those 
days had recourse to English language and literature. Their days and nights 
were eloquent with the stately declamations of Burke, with Macaulay’s 
long-rolling sentences; discussions centred upon Shakespeare’s drama and 
Byron’s poetry and above .all upon the large-hearted liberalism of 
the nineteenth-century' English politics. 

‘ At the time though tentative attempts were being made to gain our 
national independence, at heart w'e had not lost faith in the generosity 
on the English race. This belief was so firmly rooted in the sentiments of 
our leaders as to lead them to hope that the victor rvould of his own 
grace pave the path of freedom for the vanquished. This belief was based 
upon the fact tliat England at the time provided a shelter to all those 
wlio had to fiee from persecution in their owti country. Political martyrs 
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who had suffered for the honour of tlieir people were accorded unreser\ed 
welcome at the hands of the English. 1 ^\as impressed by this evidence 
of liberal humanity in. the character of the English and thus I was led 
to set them on the pedestal of my highest respect. This generosity in their 
national cliaracter had not yet been vitiated by Imperialist pride. About 
this time, as a boy in England, I had the opportunity of listening to the 
speeclies of John Bright, both in and outside Parliament. The large-hearted, 
radical liberalism of those speeches, overflowing all narrow national bounds, 
had made so deep an impression on my mind that something of it lingers 
even today, even in these days of graceless disillusionment. 

‘ Certainly tliat spirit of abject dependence upon the charity of our 
rulers uas no matter for pride. What nas remarkable, however, was the 
whole-hearted way in which we gave our recognition to human greatness 
even when it revealed itself in the foreigner. Tlie best and noblest gifts’ 
of humanity cannot be the monopoly of a particular race or country ; its 
scope may not be limited nor may it be regarded as the miser's board^ 
buried underground. That is why English literature which nourished ov\r, 
minds in the past, does e\en now convey its deep resonance to the recesses’ 
of our heart.’ 

Tagore proceeds to refer to the Indian ideal of proper conduct 
prescribed by the tradition of the race. *' Narrow in themselves these 
time-honoured social conventions originated and held good in a 
circumscribed geographical area, in that strip of land, Brahmavarta by 
name, bound on either side by the ri\ers Saraswati and Drisad\oti. That 
is how a Pharisaic formalism gradually got the upper hand of free thought 
and the ^ea ‘ proper conduct ‘ which Mamt found established in 
Brahmavarta steadily degenerated into ^socialized tyranny. •>, 

“ During my boyhoo5^days the attitu3c"bf”tlie cultured and educated 
section of Bengal, nurtured on English learning, was charged with a feeling 
of revolt against these rigid regulations of societj' .... In place of these 
set codes of conduct wc accepted the ideal of ‘ civilization ’ as represented 
by the English term. 

“ In our own family this change of spirit was welcomed for the sake 
of its sheer rational and moral force and its influence was felt in every 
sphere of our life. Born in that atmosphere, which was moreover coloured 
by our intuitive bias for literature, I naturally set the English on the throne 
of m 5 heart. Thus passed the first chapters of my life. Then came the 
parting of ways accompanied with a painful feeling of di^liusion wlienT 
Began increasiiTgly to discover how easily^ tliose '^vho' accepted the highest 
truths of ciyilizntioh" disowned them with imi)uniiy whenever questions of 
natiorfal self-interesT^were involved.” ' . - - - 

7 : TH E GREAT REVOLT OF 1857 
R A C I A L I S 111 

After nearly a century of Br'tish uile. Bengal had accommodated itself 
to itj file peasantry devastated bv famine and crushed by new economic 
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burdens, the new intelligentsia looking to the West and hoping that progress 
would come through English hheralism. So also, more or less in the South 
and in western India, in Madras and Bombay. But in the upper provinces 
there was no such submission or accommodation and the spirit of revolt 
u'as growing, especially among the feudal chiefs and their followers. Even 
in the masses discontent and an intense anti-British feeling were widespread. 
The upper classes keenly resented the insulting and overbearing manners 
of the foreigners, the people generally suffered from the rapacity and 
^ignorance of the officials of the East India Company, who ignoreiLtheir 
/ time-honoured customs and paid no heed to what the people of the countrj 
thought. Absolute power over vast numbers of people had turned their 
heads and they suffered no check or hindrance. Even the new judicial system 
, they introduced became a thing of terror because of its complications and 
the Ignorance of the judges of both the language and customs of 
the country. 

As early as 1817, Sir Tliomas Mum-o imting to the Governor-General, 
Lord Hastings, after pointing out the advantages of British rule, said ; 

‘ but these advantages are dearlj' bought. They aie purchased by the 
sacrifice of independence, of national character, and of whatever renders 
a people respectable .... The consequence, therefore, of the conquest 
of India by the .British arms would be, in place of raising, to debase a 
whole people. Tliere is perhaps no example of any conquest in which the 
natives have been so completely excluded from all share of the government 
of their country as in British India.’ 

Munro was pleading for the employment of Indians in the administration, 
A year later he w'rote again : ‘ Foreign conquerors have treated the natives 
with violence, and often with great cruelty but none has treated them 
with so much scorn as we ; none have stigm atize d the whole people as 
unworthy of trustVas incapable of honesty, and as fit to be employed only 
where we cannot do without them. It seems to be not only ungenerous, 
but impolitic, to debase the character of a people fallen under our 
dominion.’* 

British dominion was extended to the Punjab by 1850 after two Sikh 
Wars. Maharaja Ranjit Singh, who had held and extended the Sikh State 
in the Punjab, had died in 1839. In 1856 Oudh w'as annexed. Oudh had 
been virtually under British rule for half a century for it was a vassal 
State, its nominal Ruler being both helpless and degenerate, and the British 
Resident all-powerful. It had su nk to Uie.veiy dep ths of nnser}'„and illus- 
trated all the evils of the subsidiary State system. 

In May 1857 the Indian army at Meerut mutinied. The Revolt had been 
secretly and w^ell organized but a premature outburst lather upset the plans 
of the leaders. It w^as much more than a mihtar.v mutiny and it spread 
rapidly and assumed the character of a popular lebellion and a war of Indian 
independence. As such a popular rebellion of the masses it was confined 
to Delhi, the United Proiinccs (as tliey are now called), and parts of 
Central India and Bihar. . Essentially it was a feudal outburst, 

* Quoted hy Thompson : Princes, pp. 378, ,77'L 
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headed bv feudal cliiefs and their followers and aided by the widespread 
anti-foreign sentiment. As such, inevitab^ it looked up to the relic of 
the Moghul dynasty, still sitting in the Delhi palace, but feeble and old 
and powerless. Both Hindus and Moslems took full part in the Res olt. 

This Revolt strained British rule to tlie utmost and it rs’os ultimately 
suppressed with Indian help. It brought out all the inherent weaknesses 
of the old regime whicli was making its last despairing effort to drive out 
foreign rule. The feudal chiefs had the sympathy of the masses over large 
areas, but they wore incapable, unorganized and with no constructive ideal 
r-f They had already played their role in history 

and'", ■ > J "iir them in the future. Many of their number, 

in spite of their s.raipathies, thought disci etion the better part of valour, 
and stood apart waiting to see on which side victory lay. Many played the 
part of Quislings. The Indian Princes as a whole kept aloof or helped the 
British, fearing to risk what they had acquired or managed to retain. 
There was hardly any national and unifying sentiment among the leaders 
and a mere anti-foreign feeling, coupled with a desire to maintain their 
feudal privileges, was a poor substitute for this. 

The Britisli got the support of the Gurkhas and, what is much more 
surprising, of the SUdis also, for the Sikhs had been their enemies and 
had been defeated by them only a few years before. It is certainly to the 
credit of the British that they could win over the Siklis in this way; 
whether it is to the credit or discredit of the Sikhs of those days depends 
upon one’s point of view. It is clear, however, that tliere was a lack of 
nationalist feeling wliich might have bound tlie people of India together. 
^Nationalism of the modern type was yet to come; India had still to go 
through much sorrow and travail before she learnt the lesson wliich would 
gi\e her real freedom. Not by fighting for a lost cause, the feudal order, 
would freedom come. 

The Revolt tlirew up some fine guerilla leaders. Feroz Shah, a relative 
of Bahadur Shah of Delhi, was one of them, but, most brilliant of all 
was Tantia Topi who harassed the British for many months even when 
defeat stared him in the face. Ultimately when he crossed the Narbada 
river into the Maratha regions, hoping to receive aid and welcome from 
his own people, there was no welcome, and he was betrayed. One name 
stands out above others and is revered still in popular memory, the name 
of Lakshmi Bai, Rani of Jhansi, a girl twenty years of age, who died 
fighting. ‘ Best and bravest ’ of the rebel leaders, she was called by the 
English gencfaTwlio opposed her. 

British memorials of the Mutiny have been put up in Cawnpore and 
elsewhere. There is no memorial for the Indians who died. The rebel 
Indians sometimes indulged in cruel and barbarous behaviour ; they were 
unorganized, suppressed and often angered by reports of British excesses. 
But there is another side to the picture also, that impressed itself on the 
mind of India, and in my own province especially the memory of it persists 
in town and village. One w'ould like to forget all this for it is a ghastly 
and horrible picture showing man at his worst, even according to the 
new standards of barbarity set up by nazism and modern war. But it 
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can only be forgotten, or remembered in a detaehed impersonal nay, when 
it becomes truly the past with nothing to connect it with the present. 
So long as the connecting links and reminders are present, and the spirit 
behind those events survives and shows itself, that memory also will enduie 
and influence our people. Attempts to suppress that pictuie do not destroy 
it but drive it deeper in the mind. Only by dealing with it normally 
can its effect be lessened. 

A great deal of false and perverted history has been written about the 
Eevolt and its suppression. What the Indians think about it seldom finds 
its way to the printed page. Savarkar wrote ‘ The History of the War of 
Indian Independence ’ some thirty years ago but his book was promptly 
banned and is banned still. Some frank and honourable English historians 
have occasionally lifted the veil and allowed us a glimpse of the race 
mania and l3mching mentalitj' which prevailed on an enormous scale. The 
accounts given in Kaye and Malleson’s ‘ Historj' of the Mutiny ’ and in 
Thompson and Garrett’s ‘ Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India ’ 
m^e_pnc sick with horror. “ Every Indian who was not actuallj' fighting 
for the British became a ‘ murderer of women and children ’ .... a 
general massacre of the inhabitants of Delhi, a large number of whom 
were known to wish us success, was openly proclaimed.” The days of 
Timur and Nadir Shah were remembered, but their exploits w'ere eclipsed 
by the new terror, both in extent and the length of time it lasted. Looting 
M’as officially allowed for a week, but it actually lasted for a month, and 
it was accompanied by wholesale massacre. 

In my own city and district of Allahabad, and m the neighbourhood 
General Neill held his ‘ Blood}' Assizes.* “ Soldiers and civilians alike were 
holding Bloody Assize, or slaying natives without any assize at all, 
regardless of age or sex. It is on the records of our British Parliament, 
in papers sent home by the Governor-General in Council, that ‘ the aged, 
w'omen, and children are sacrificed as well as those guilty of rebellion.' 
They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in villages — perhaps 
now and then accidentally shot.” “ Volunteer hanging parties went into 
the districts and amateur executioners W'ere not wanting to the occasion. 
One gentleman boasted of the numbers he had finished off quite ‘ in an 
artistic manner,’ with mango trees as gibbets and elephants for drops, 
the victim of this wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, 
in the form of figures of eiglit ” And so in Cawnpore and Lucknow' and 
alt over the place. 

It is hateful to have to refer to this past histori', but the spirit behind 
those events did not end with them. It survived and whenever a crisis 
comes or ner\ es give w’ay, it is in evidence again. The world knows about 
Amritsar and Jallianwala Bagh but it does not know' of much that has 
happened since the da)'s of the Mutiny, much that has taken place even 
in recent years and in our time w’hich has embittered the present generation. 
Imperialism and the domination of one people over anotlier is bad, and 
so is racialism. But imperialism plus racialism can only lead to horror and 
ultimately to the degradation of all concerned with them. The future 
historian of England will have to consider how' far England’s decline from 
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her pioud eminence was due to her iiuperialisn\ and racialism, which 
corrupted her public life and made her forget the lessons of her own history 
and literature. 

Since Hitler emerged from obscurity and became the Fuehrer of 
Germany, we have heaid a great deal about lacialism and the Nazi theory 
of the Herrenvolk. That doctrine has been condemned and is today 
condemned by the leaders of tiie United Nations. Biologists tell us that 
racialism is a myth and there is no such thing as a master race. But we 
in India have known racialism in all its forms ever since the commencement 
of British rule. The whole ideology of this rule was that of the Herrenvolk 
and the Master Race, and the structure of government was based upon 
it ; indeed the idea of a master race is inherent in imperialism. There was 
no subterfuge about it; it was proclaimed in unambiguous language by 
those in authority. More powerful than words was the practice that 
accompanied them, and generation after generation and j'ear after year, 
India as a nation and Indians as individuals, were subjected to insult, 
humiliation and contemptuous treatment. The English were an Imperial 
Race, we were told, with the God-given right to govern us and keep us in 
subjection ; if we protested we vveie reminded of the ‘ tiger qualities of an 
impeiial race.’ As an Indian, I am ashamed to write all this for the memory 
of it hurts, and what hurts still more is the fact that we submitted for so 
long to this degradation. I would have preferred any kind of resistance to 
this, whatever the consequences, lather than that our people should endure 
tills treatment. And yet it is better that both Indians and Englishmen 
should know it for that is tiie psychological background of England’s con- 
nection with India, and psychology counts and racial memories are long. 

One rather typical quotation will make us realize how most of the English 
in India have felt and acted. At the time of the Ilbert Bill agitation in 
18S3, Selon Kerr, who had been Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India, declared that this Bill outraged * tiie cherished conviction which 
was shared by every Englishman in India, from the highest to the low’est, 
by the planter's assistant in his lowly bungalow and by the editor in 
the full light of the Presidency town— from those to the Chief Commissioner 
in charge of an important province and to the Viceroy on liis throne — ^the 
conviction in every man that he belongs to a race whom God has destined 
to govern and subdue.’* 


8:THR TECHNIQUE OF BRITISH RULE 
BALANCE AND COUNTERPOISE 

The Rev’olt of 1857-58 was essentially a feudal rising, though there were 
some nationalistic elements in it Yet, at the same time, it was duo to 
the abstention or active help of the Princes and other feudal chiefs that the 
British succeeded in crashing it. Those who had joined the Revolt were 
as n rale the disinherited and those deprived of their power and privileges 


* Quoted by Tfioiupioii oiid Garrett. 
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by the Biitish authority, or those who feared that some such fate was 
in store for them. British policy after some hesitation had decided in 
favour of a gradual elimination of the Princes and the establishment of 
direct British rule. The Revolt brought about a change in this policy in 
favour not only of the Princes but of the taluqdars or big landlords. It was 
felt that it was easier to control the masses through these feudal 
or semi-feudal chiefs. These taluqdars of Oudh had been the tax-farmers 
of the Moghuls but, owing to the weakness of the central authority, they 
had begun to function as feudal landlords. Nearly all of them joined the 
Revolt, though some took care to keep a way of escape open. In spite of 
their rebellion, the British anthoritj' offered to reinstate them (with a 
few exceptions) and confirm them in their estates on conditions of ‘ loyalty 
and good service.’ Tims these taluqdars, who take pride in calling 
themselves the ‘ Barons of Oudh,’ became one of the pillars of 
British rule. 

Though the Revolt had directly affected only certain parts of the countiy, 
it had shaken up tlie whole of India and, particularly, the British 
administration. The government set about reorganizing their entire 
ss'stem ; tlie British Crown, that is the Parliament, took over the country 
from the East India Company; the Indian army, which had begun the 
Revolt by its mutiny, was organized afresh. The techniques of British 
rule, which had already been well established, were now clarified and 
confirmed and deliberately acted upon. Essentially these were : the creation 
and protection of vested inter^ts bound up with British rule; and a policy 
of b.^an^cing and counterpoise of different elements, and the encouragement 
of fissipnrous tendencies and division- amongst Jhem; 

The Princes and the big landlords were the basic vested interests thus 
created and encouraged. But now a new class, even more tied up with 
British rule, grew' in importance. This consisted of the Iirdian members 
of the services, usually in subordinate positions. Previously the employment 
•of Irrdians had been avoided except when this could not be helped, arrd 
Munro hod pleaded for such employment. Experience hod now demonstrated 
that Indians so employed were so dependent on the British administration 
and rule that they coitld be relied upon and treated as agents of that rule. 
In the pre-Mutiny days most of the Indian members of the subordinate 
services had been Bengalis. These had spread out over the upper provinces 
wherever the British administration needed clerks and the like in its civil 
•or military establishments. Regular colonics of Bengalis had thus grow'ii 
up at the administrative or militaiy centres in the United Provinces, Delhi 
and even in the Punjab. These Bengalis accompanied the British armies 
iind proved faithful employees to them. They became associated in the 
minds of the rebels wuth the British Power and were greatly disliked by 
them and given uncomplimentary titles. 

Thus began the process of the indianization of the administrative 
machine in its subordinate lanks, all Veal po wcr and initiative being, 
ho-\veygr,^Oncentrat'^ in_ thc_handrof the EngRBi personnel. As English 
"^ducaVion spread, the Bengalis had n<rionger a virtual monopoly of service 
4md other Indians came in, both on the judicial and executive sides of 
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the administration. This indianization became the most effective method 
of strengthening British rule. It created a civil army _ar^^ 
everywhere, which was more important even than the military army of 
occupation. There were some members of this civil ari^' rrho ^'*cre able 
and patriotic and nationaHsHcall^nclined, but' like ffie sSdier,, vvTio also 
iha.v'' be''*patriotic"iiniJS individual capacity, they were bound up by the 
army code and discipline, and the price of disobedience, desertion and 
revolt was heaver. Not only was this civil armj’ created but the hope and 
prospect of employment in it affected and demoralized a vast and growing 
number of others. There was a measure of prestige and security in it and 
a pension at the end of the term of service, and if a sufScient subservience 
was shown to one’s superior officers, other failings did not count. These 
civil employees were the intermediaries between the British authorities 
and the people, and if they had to be obsequious to their superiors, they 
could be ariogant and exact obedience from their own inferiors and the 
people at large. 

The lack of other avenues of employment, other ways of making a 
living, added additional importance to government service. A few could 
become lawyeis or doctors, but even so success was by no means assured, 
Industrj' hardly existed. Trade was largely in the bands of certain 
hereditary classes who had a peculiar aptitude for it and who helped each 
other. The new education did not fit any one for trade or industry ; its 
chief aim was government service. Education was so limited as to offer 
few openings for a professional career; other social services were almost 
non-existent. So government service remained and, as the colleges poured 
out their graduates, even the grouing government services could not absorb 
thenr all, and a fierce competition arose. The unemployed graduates and 
others formed a pool from which government could always draw; they 
were a potential threat to the securitj* of even the employerl. Thus the 
British Government in India became not only the biggest employer but, 
for all practical purposes, tlig sole big employer (including railways), and 
a vast bureaucratic machine was built up, strictly managed and controlled* 
at the top. This enormous patronage was exercised to strengthen the British 
hold on the country, to crush discordant and disagreeable elements, and 
to promote rivalry and discord amongst various groups anxiously looking 
forward to employment in government service. It led to demoralization and 
conflict, and the government could play one group against the other. 

_deliberatcl 5 ;_furthered in tlie 
Tndim army. I''arious groups were so arranged as to prevent any sentiment 
■of national unitj' growing np amongst them, and tribal and communal 
loyalties and slogans were encouraged. Every effort was made to isolate 
the army from the people and even ordinary newspapers were not allowed 
to reach the Indian troops. All the key positions were kept in the hands 
•of Englishmen and no Indian could hold the King’s commission. A raw 
English subaltern was senior to the oldest and most experienced Indian 
non-commissioned ofiicer or those holding the so-called Viceroy’s commis- 
sions. No Indian could be emploj'ed in Army Headquarters except as a 
petty clerk m the accounts department. For additional protection the more 
18 
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eifective weapons of waifare ^\ere not gi\en to the Indian forces ; thej’ were 
reserved for the British troops in India. These British tioops ^^ere always 
kept with the Indian regiments in all the vital centres of India to sen e as 
_‘_Jpternal_Se^rity Troops ’ for suppression of disorder and to overane the 
people. While this Internal army, with a predominance of British personnel, 
served as an army of occupation for the country, the greater portion of the 
Indian troops were part of the Field Army organized for sen ice abroad. 
The Indian troops were lecruited from special classes only, chiefly in 
northern India, whicli were called martial classes. 

Again we notice in India that inh erent contradi ction in British rule. 
Having brought about the political unification of the counffy' andTliuTlet 
loose new dynamic "forces" whicli thought not only in terms of that unity 
but aimed at the freedom of India, the British Go\ernmentJried.to.disrjipt 
that very unity it had helped to create. That disruption was not thought 
of in political terms then as a splitting up of India; it was aimed at the 
weakening of nationalist elements so that British rule might continue over 
the whole country. But it was nonetheless an attempt at disruption, by' 
giving greater importance to the Indian States than they had ever had 
before, by encouraging reactionary elements and looking to them for sup- 
port, by promoting divisions and encouraging one group against another, 
by' encouraging fissiparous tendencies due to religion or province, and by 
organizing Quisling classes which were afraid of a change which might 
engulf them. All this was a natural and understandable policy for a foreign 
imperialist power to pursue, and it is a little naive to be surprised at it, 
harmful from the Indian nationalist point of view though it was. But the 
fact that it was so must be remembered if we are to understand subse- 
quent developments. Out of this policy' arose those ‘ important elements 
in India's national life ’ which w e are reminded so often today ; which were 
created and encouraged to disgrace and disrupt, and are now called upon to 
agree among themselves. 

Because of this natural alliance of the British Power with the re- 
actionaries in India, it became the guardian and upholder of many' an eiil 
custom and practice, w’hich it otherwise condemned. India was custom- 
ridden when the British came, and the tyranny of old custom is often a 
terrible thing. Yet customs change and are forced to adapt themselves to 
some extent to a changing environment. Hindu law was largely custom 
and as custom changed, the law also was applied in a different way. Indeed 
there was no provision of Hindu law' which could not be changed by' custom. 
The British replaced this elastic customary' law by judicial decisions based 
on the old texts, and these decisions became precedents which had to be 
rigidly followed. That was, in theory, an advantage as it produced greater 
uniformity and certainty. But, in the manner it was done, it resulted in 
the perpetuation of the ancient law unmodified by subsequent customs. 
Thus the old law which, in some particulars and in various places, had 
been changed by custom and was thus out-of-date, was petrified, and every 
tendency’ to change it in the wellknown customary way was suppressed. 
It was still open to a group to prove a custom overriding the law but this 
was extraordinarily difficult in the law courts. Change could only' come 

18 b 
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by positive legislation, but the British Gosernment. vs Inch was the legis- 
lating authority, had no wish to antagonize the conservative elements on 
whose support it counted. When later some legislative povvers were given 
to partially elected assemblies, everj* attempt to promote social reform 
legislation was frowned upon by the authorities and sternly discouraged. 


9 : GROWTH OF INDUSTRY : PROVINCIAL 
DIFFERENCES 

Slowly India recovered from the after-effects of the Revolt of 1857-58. 
Despite British policy, powerful forces were at work changing India and 
a new social consciousness was arising^-The political unity of India,rcontact 
with the Westlvteclmological advances, and even the' misfortune of a com- 
mon subjection, led to new currents of thought, the slow development of 
industry and the rise of new movement for notional freedom. The awaken- 
ing of India vv as twof old : she looked to the West and. at the same time, 
she looked at herself.and her own^past. 

The coming of the railway to India brought the industrial age on its 
positive side ; so far only the negative aspect, in the shape of manufactured 
goods from Britain, had been in evidence. In 1860 the duty on imported 
macliinery, imposed so as to prevent the industrialization of India, vvas 
removed and large-scale industry began to develop, chiefly with British 
capital. First came the' jute industry of Bengal, with its nerve centre at 
Dundee in Scotland ; much later' cotton-mills grew up in Ahmedabad and 
Bombay, largely with Indian capital and under Indian ownership ;*^lien 
came mning. Obstruction from the British Government in India continued 
and an excise duty vvas put on Indian cotton goods to prevent them from 
competing with Lancashire textiles, even in hq^a. Nothing perhaps re- 
peals the ppolice State policy of the Gove rnment of~ @i5, more than the 
fact that the}’ had no depar tment~of agriculture and no department of 
commerce and, industry till the twentieth century. It was, I believe, chiefly 
due to the donation of an American visitor, given for agricultural improve- 
ment in India, that a Department of Agriculture vvas started in the Cen- 
tral Government. (Even now this department is a very small affair.) A 
Department for Commerce and Industry followed soon after, in 1905, Even 
llien these departments functioned in a very small way. The growth of 
was arti fidal l.^restricted and_ India’s _ natural ed5nomirdev"erop-'l 
ment vvjis arrested. 

Though the masses of India were desperately poor and growing poorer, 
“JiST fsffiSe at the top was prospering under the new conditions and 
accumulating capital. It was this fringe that demanded political reform 
^ vyeU as opportunities for investment. On the politic,-!! side, the Indian 
NaRonal Congress was started in 1885. Commerce and industry grew slowly 
and it is interesting to note that the classes who took to them were pre- 
dominantly those whose hereditary occupations for hundreds of years had 
been trade and commerce. Ahmedabad, the new centre of the textile in- 
dustry , had been a famous manufacturing and trade centre during the 
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Moghul peiiod and even earlier, exporting its products to foreign countries. 
The big merchants of Ahmedabad had their o\vn ships for tliis sea-borne 
trade to Africa and the Persian Gulf. Broach, the sea-jrort near bj', was 
■weUknown in Graeco-Eoman times. 

The people of Gujrat, Kathiawar and Cutch were traders, manufac- 
turers, merchants and sea-faring folk from ancient times. Many changes 
took place in India, but they carried on with their old business adapting 
them to new conditions. They are now- among the most prominent leaders 
in industry and commerce. Religion or a cliange of religion made no 
difference. The Parsis, who originally settled in Gujrat thirteen hundred 
years ago, may be considered as Gujratis for this purpose. (Their language 
has long been Gujrati.) Among the Moslems the most prominent sects in 
business and industry are the Khojas, Memons and Bohras. All of these 
are converts from Hinduism, and all come from Gujrat, Kathiawai or 
Cutch. All these Gujratis not only dominate industry and business in 
India but have spread out to Burma, Ceylon, East Africa, Soutli Africa, 
and other foreign countries. 

^ The Marwaris from Rajputana used to control internal trade and finance, 
Jind were to be found at all the nerve centres of India. They were the big 
financiers as veil as the small village bankers; a note from a wellknown 
jMarvvari financial house 'uould be honoured anywhere in India, and even 
Cabroad. The Marwaris still represent big finance in India but have added 
industry to it now. 

The Smdhis in the north-west have also an old commercial tradition, 
and with their headquarters at Shikarpur or Hyderabad they used to spread 
out over central and western Asia and elsewhere. Today (that is before 
the war) there is hardly a port anywhere in the world where one or more 
Sindln shops cannot be found. Some of the Punjabis also liave been tradi- 
tionalh' in business. 

The Chettys of Madras have also been leaders in business, and banking 
■especially, fiom ancient times. The word ‘ Chetty ’ is derived from the 
Sanslcrit Shresthi, the leader of a merchant guild. The common appel- 
lation ‘ Seth ’ is also derived from Shresthi. The ^Madras Chettys have 
not only played an impoitant part in South India but they spread out all 
over Burma, even in the remoter villages. 

Within each province also trade and commerce were largely in the hands 
of the old Vaishya class who had been engaged in business for untold 
generations. They were the retail and wholesale dealers and money-lenders. 
In each village there was a bania's shop which dealt in the necessaries of 
village life and advanced loans, on very profitable terms, to the villagers. 
The rural credit system was almost entirely in the hands of these hanias. 
They spread even to the tiibal and independent territories of the north- 
west and performed important functions there. As poverty grew, agri- 
cultural indebtedness also grew rapidly and the money-lending establish- 
ments held mortgages on the land and eventually acquired much of the 
land. Thus the money-lender became the landlord also. 

These demarcations of 'commercial, trading and banking classes from 
others became less clearly defined as new-comers crept into various busi- 
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nesses. But thev continued and are still marked. Whether they are due 
to the caste system, or the hold of tradition, or inherited capacity, or all 
of these together, it is difficult to specify. Undoubtedly among Brahmins 
and Kshntriyas business was looked do\vn uixm and even the accumulation 
of money, though agreeable enough, was not a sufficient recompense. The 
possession of land was a symbol of social position, as in feudal times, and 
scholarship and learning were respected, even apart from possessions. 
Under British rule, government service gave prestige, security and status, 
and later, when Indians were allowed to enter the Indian Civil Service, this 
Service, called the ‘ Heaven-born Sen’ice ‘—heaven being some pale 
shadow of Whitehall — became the Elysium of the English-educated classes. 
The professional classes, especially ia^vyers, some of whom earned large 
incomes in the new law courts, also had prestige and high status and 
attracted young men. Inevitably these lawj-ers took the lead in political 
and social reform movements. 

The Bengalis were the first to take to the law and some of them flourished 
exceedingly and cast a glamour over their profession. They were also the 
political leaders. They did not fit into the growing industry, either because 
of lack of aptitude or other reasons. The result has been that when industry 
began to play an important part in the country's life and influenced politics, 
Bengal lost its pre-eminence in the political field. The old current, when 
Bengalis povired out of their province as government servants and in other 
capacities, was reversed and people from other provinces poured into Bengal, 
especially in Calcutta, and permeated the commercial and industrial life 
there. Calcutta had been and continues to be the chief centre of British 
capital and industry and the English and the Scotcli dominate business 
there. But they are being caught up by Marwaris and Gujratis. Even petty 
trades in Calcutta are often in non-Bengali bands. All the thousands of 
taxi-drivers in Calcutta, almost without an exception, ore Sikhs from the 
Punjab. 

Bombay became the centre and headquarters of Indian-owned industry, 
commerce, banking, insurance, etc. The Parsis, the Gujratis and Manvaris 
were the leaders in all these activities, and it is significant to note that the 
Maharashtrians or Marathas hove played very little part in them. Bombay 
is a huge cosmopolitan city now but its population consists mainly of 
Marathas and Gujratis. The Marathas hove distinguished themselves in 
the professions and in scholarship ; they make, as one would expect, good 
soldiers ; and large numbers of them ore employed ns workers in the textile 
mills. They are hardy and wiry and, as a province, poor; they are proud 
of the Shivaji tradition and of the achievements of their forefathers. The 
Gujratis are soft in body, gentler, richer and perfectly at home in trade 
and commerce. Perhaps these differences nre largely due to geography, 
for the Maratha country is bare and hard and mountainous while Gujrnt 
■is rich and fertile. 

It is interesting to observe these and other difference in various parts 

India whidi continue to pers&;,''tliough they' tend to grow less..’ Madras, 
highly intellectual, has produced and still produces distinguished philo- 
sophers. mathematicians and scientists. Bombay is now almost entirely 
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devoted to business with all its advantages and disadvantages. Bengal, 
rather backward in industry and business, has produced some fine -scientists, 
and has especially distinguished itself in art and literature. The Punjab 
has produced no outstanding personalities but is a go-ahead province ad- 
vancing in many fields ; its people are hard-headed, make good mechanics, 
and are successful in small trades and petty Industries. The United Pro- 
vinces (including Delhi) are a curious amalgam, and in some ways an 
epitome of India. They are the seat of the old Hindu culture as well as of 
the Persian culture that came in Afghan and Moghul times, and hence the 
mixture of the two is most in evidence there, intermingled with the 
culture of the West. There is less of provincialism there than in any other 
part of India. For long they have considered themselves, and have been 
looked upon by others, as the heart of India. Indeed, in popular parlance, 
they are often referred to as Hindustan. 

These differences, it must be noted, a re geographical and not reli gious. 
ATlSigali MoslenTis“'far'hearer to a Bengali "Hindu'tluih he iTto a Punjabi 
Moslem; so also with others. If a number of Hindu and Moslem Bengalis 
happen to meet anywhere, in India or elsewhere, they will immediately 
congregate together and feel at home with each other. Punjabis, whether 
Moslem or Hindu or Sikh, will do likewise. The Moslems of the Bombay 
Presidency (Khojas, Memons and Bohras) have many Hindu customs ; the 
Khojas (they are the followers of the Aga Khan) and the Bohras are not 
looked upon as orthodox by tlie Moslems of the North. 

Moslems, as a whole, especially in Bengal and the North, not only kept 
away from English education for a long time, but also took little part in 
the growth of industry. Partly this was due to feudal modes of thought, 
partly (as in Roman Catholicism) to Islam’s prohibition against usury and 
interest on money. But, curiously enough, among the notorious money- 
lenders are a particular tribe of Pathans, who come from near the Frontier. 
Moslems were thus, in the second-half of the nineteenth century, backward 
in English education and therefore in contacts with Western thought, as 
also in government service and in industry. 

The growth of industry in India, slow and arrested as it was, gave the 
impression of progress and attracted attention. And yet it made practi- 
cally no difference to the problem of the poverty of the masses and the 
over-burden on tl;e land. A few hundred thousand workers were transferred 
to industry out of the scores of millions of the unemployed and partially 
employed. This change-over was so extremely small that it did not affect 
the increasing ruralization of the country. Widespread unemployment 
and the pressure on land led to emigration of workeis on a substantial sc.ale 
to foreign countries, often under humiliating conditions. They went to 
South Africa, Fiji, Trinidad, Jamaica, Guiana, Mauritius, Ceylon, Burma 
and Malaya. The small groups or individuals who found opportunities for 
grow’th and betteiment under foreign rule were divorced from the masses, 
whose condition continued to worsen. Some capital accumulated in the 
hands of those groups and conditions were gradually created for further 
growth. But the basic problems of poverty and unemployment remained 
untouched. 
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' 10 : REFORM AND OTHER' MOVEMENTS 
AMONG HINDUS AND MOSLEMS 

The real impact of the West came to India in the nineteenth century 
through technical clianges and their dynamic consequences. In the realm 
of ideas also there was shock and change, a ’ ■ ■ - , - —.n which 

had so long been confined within a narrow s' limited 

to the smalt English-educated class, n as one of admiration and acceptance 
of almost everything Western. Repelled by some of the social customs and 
practices of Hinduism, many Hindus were attracted towards Christianity, 
and some notable conversions took place in Bengal. An attempt was theie- 
fore made by Raja Ram Mohan Roy to adapt Hinduism to this new 
environment and he started the^rahmo Sanmj^on a more or less rationalist 
and social reform basis. His successorr'Keshub Chandra Sen, gave it a 
more Christian outlook. The Brahmo Samaj influenced the rising middle- 
classes of Bengal but as a religious faith it remained confined to few, among 
whom, however, were some outstanding persons and families. But even 
these families, though ardently interested in social and religious reform, 
tended to go back to the old Indian philosophic ideals of the Vedanla. 

Elsewhere in India also the same tendencies were at work and dissatis- 
faction arose at the rigid social forms and protean character of Hinduism 
as practised. One of the most notable reform movements was started in 
the second-half of the nineteenth century by a Gujreti, Swami Dayananda 
Saraswati, but it took root among the Hindus of the Punjab. This was the 
Arya Samaj and its slogan was ‘ Back to the Vedas.’ Tins slogan really 
meant an elimination of developments of the Aryan faith since the Vedas ; 
the Vedanta philosophy as it subsequently developed, the central conception 
of monism, the pantheistic outlook, as well as popular and cruder develop- 
ments all alike were severely condemned. Even the Vedas were interpreted 
in a particular way. The Arya Samaj rvas a reaction to the influence of 
Islam and Christianity, more especially the former. It was a crusading and 
reforming movement from within, as well as a defensive organizatiqn^for 
protection against external attacks. It introduced prosel ytization into 
Hinduism and thus tended to come into conflict with other proselytizing 
religions. The Arya Samaj, which had been a close approacli to Islam, 
tended to become a defender of everything Hindu, against what it consi- 
dered as the encroachments of other faiths. It is significant that it spread 
chiefly among the niiddleclass Hindus of the Punjab and the United Pro- 
's Inces. At one time it was considered by the government as a politically 
revolutionaiy movement, but the large numbers of government servants in 
it made it thoroughly respectable. It has done very good ^^o^k in tlie spread 
of education both among boys and girls, in improving the jipnditign of 
nomen, and^in yaisjng the status and standards of the depressed classes. 

About the same period as Srvami Dayananda. a different type of person 
lued in Bengal and his life influenced many of the new English-educated 
classes. He was Shri JIamakrishna Paramahansa, a simple man, no scholar 
bid a man of faith, and not interest ed in social reform as siicKme*'was" in 
a direct line vith Chaitanya and other Indian sainfsT'Essenlially~re}igioitS~ 
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and yet broadniinded..iii his search for_£elf-realization he went to Moslem 
anffDliristian myrfics and Ined with them for y^rs, following tlieh strict 
routines. He settled down at Dakshineshwar near Calcutta and his e\tra- 
ordinarj' personality and character gradually attracted attention. People 
nho went to visit him, and some who were even inclined to scoff at this. 
simple man of faith, were poweifully influenced and many who had -been, 
completely westernized felt that here was_somethmg_tlmy_liad. jnissed. 
Stressing the essentials of religious faith, he linked up the various aspects, 
of the Hindu religion and philosophy and seemed to lepresent all of them 
in his own person. Indeed he brought within his fold other religions also. 
Opposed to all sectarianism, he emphasized that all roads lead to truth. 
He was like some of tlie saints we read about in the past records of Asia 
and Europe. Difficult to understand in the context of modern life, and yet 
fitting into India’s many-coloured pattern and accepted and revered by 
many of her people as a man with a touch of the divine fire about him. 
His personality impressed itself on all who saw him and many who never 
saw him have been influenced by the story of his life. Among these latter is 
Remain Rolland who has vmtten a story of his life and that of his chief 
"Tliisclpl^, Swann Vivekananda. 

Vhekananda, together with his brother disciples, founded the non- 
sectarian Ranikrishna Mission of service. Rooted in tlie past and full of 
pride in India’s heritage, Vivekananda was yet modern in his_ approach to 
life's pioblems and was a kind of bridge IjMween the past of India and 
her present. He was a powerful orator in Bengali and English and a grace- 
ful writer of Bengali prose and poetry. He was a fine figure of a'man, 
imposing, full of poise and dignity, sure of himself and his mission^ and at 
the same time full of a d.vnamic and fiery energy and a passion to push 
India forward. He came ns a tonic to the depressed and demoralized Hindu 
mind and gave it self-reliance and some roots in the past. He attended 
the Parliament of Religions in Cliicago in 1898. spent over a year in the 
U.S.A., travelled across Em ope, going as far as Athens and Constanti- 
nople, and visited Eg}-])!, China and Japan. Wlmiever he went, lie created 
a minor sensatio'ii not oiriy by Ins presence but by what he_said and how 
lie said it. Having seen this Hindu Soiiiij/nsi'ii once it was difficult to forget 
'him or his message. In America he was called the ^ cyclonic Hindm' He 
was himself greatly influenced by his travels in Western “rountries ; he 
admired British perseverance and the vitality and spirit of equality of the 
American people. ‘America is the best field in the world to carry on any 
idra,’ he vvTote to a friend in India. But he was not impressed by the mani- 
festations of religion in the West and his faith in the Indian philosophical 
and spiritual background became firmer. India, in spite of her degradatioUr 
still represented to him the Light. 

' He preached the monism of the Advaita philosophy of the Vedanta and 
i .was coiivinced that “only this could be the future religion of thinking 
i liummiity". Tor the Vedan ta was not only spiritual but rational and in 
harmony with scientific investigations of external nature. ‘ This universe 
has not been cieated by any extra-cosmic God, nor is it the work of any 
outside genius. It is' self-creating, self-dissolving, self-manifesting, One 
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infinite Existence, tlie Brahma.’ The Eedajita ideal rras of the solidarity 
of niaiTand lii? inborn divine nature; to see God in man is the real God- 
vision ; man is the greatest of all beings. But ‘ the abstract Vedanta must 
become living — poetic— -in everyday life ; out of hopelessly intricate mytho- 
logy must come concrete moral forms ; and out of bewildering Yogism must 
come the most scientific and practical psychology.’ India had fallen because 
she had narrowed herself, gone into her shell and lost touch with other 
nations, and thus sunk into a state of ‘ mummified ’ and ‘ crystallized .’ civi- 
lization. Caste wliicli was ne'cessarj' and desirable in its early forms, and 
meant to develop individuality and freedom, had become a monstrous degra- 
dation, the opposite of what it was meant to be, and had crushed the masses. 
Caste was a form of sodal organization whiclr was and should be kept 


separate fi-om religion. Social organizations should change with the changing 
times. Bassionately, Vivekananda condemned the meaningless metaphysical 
discussions and arguments about ceremonials and especially the Jouch-me— 
n^ism of the upper castes. “Our religion is in the kitclien. Our God is the_ 
cookmg-pot, and our religion is : ‘don’t touch me. I am holy.’ ’’ 

'"He' kept away from politics and disapproved of the politicians of his 
day. But again and again he laid stress on the necessity for liberty and 
equality and the raising of the masses. ‘ Liberty of thought and action 
is the only condition of life, of growth and n ell-being. Where it does not 


exist, the man, the race, the nation must go.’ ‘ The only liopc of India 
is from the masses. The upper classes are physically and morally dead.’ 
He wanted to combine Western progress with India’s spiritual background. 
‘Make a European swietv- with India’s religion'..’ ‘ Become an occidental 
of occidenfair in your s^rltbf ^ualify^'fre'edom, work and energy, and at 
the same time a Hindu to the very backbone in religious culture and 
instincts.’ Progressively, Vivekananda grew -more international in outlook; 
‘ Even in Politics and Sociology, problems that were only national twenty 
years ago can no longer be solved on national grounds only. They are 
assuming huge proportions, gigantic shapes. They can only be solved when 
looked at in the broader tight of international grounds. International 
organizations, international combinations, international laws are the cry of 
the day. That shows solidarity. In science, every day ther are coming to a 
similar broad view of matter.’ And again : ‘ There 'cannot he anv progress 
without the whole world following in the wake, and it is becoming e'’very 
day clearer that thej^ojlutjon of any problem can never be attained on racial, 
or national, or narrow_grouhas. Hvery idfea has to become broad till it'cover? 
the whole of this world, every aspiration must go on increasing till it has 
engulfed the whole of humanitj', nay the whole of life, within its scope.’ 
All this fitted in with Vivekananda’s view of the Vedanta philosophy, and 
he preached this from end to end of India. ‘ I am thoronghlv convinced 
thrt no individual or nation can live by holding itself apart from the commu- 
nity ot others, and wherever such an attempt has been made under false 
Ideas of greatness, policy or holiness-the result has always been disastrous 
Q t le secluding one. * T^e fnct of our isolation from all the other nations 
the vvorld is^the cause,of our’;degefihration and its onlv remedy is gettum- 
hack into the current of the rest of the world. Motion is the sign of life 
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I He once wrote : ‘ I am a socialist not because I think it is a perfect 
system, but half a loaf is better than no bread. The other systems ha\e 
been tried and found wanting. Let this one be tried — if for nothing else, 
for the novelty of the thing.’ 

' Vivekananda spoke of many things but the one constant refrain of his 
speech and svriting was abhay — ^be fearless, be strong. For him man was 
no miserable sinner but a part of divinity ; w'hy should he be afraid of any 
thing ? ‘ If there is a sin in the world it is weakness ; avoid all weakness, 
weakness is sin, weakness is death.’ That had been the great lesson of the 
Upanishads, Fear breeds evil and weeping and wailing. There had been 
enough of that, enough of softness. ‘ What our country now wants are 
muscles of iron and nerves of steel, gjgantic wills whicji'nothing can^feslst. 
which can penetrate into the mysteries and the secrets of the universe”, 
and will accomplish their purpose in any fashion, even if it meant goino- 
down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to face.’ He 
coridemffed ' occultism and mj’sticism .... these creepy things ; there 
^ may be great truths in them but they have nearly destroyed us ... . And 
j here is the jMt_of truth — anything that makes you weak physically, in- 
rtellectua lly.and spiritually, reJecr3s”^ison, there is no life in it, it cannot 
be true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is purity, truth is all-knowledge. 
.... These mysticisms, in spite of some grains of truth m them, are 
generallj weakening .... Go back to j-our Upanishads, the shining, the 
strengthening, the bright philosophy, and part from all these mys- 
terious things, all these weakening things. Take up this philosophy; 
the greatest truths are the simplest things in the world, simple as your 
own e.xistence.’ ‘ And beware of superstition. I would rather see every- 
one of you rank atheistsThan superstitious fools, for the atheist is 
alive, and you can make something of him. But if superstition enters, 
the brain is gone, the brain is softening, degradation has seized upon 
the life . . Mystery-niongering and superstition are always signs of 

weakness.’* . 


* -Vost of these csiracU hare been taken from ‘Lectures from Colombo to 
Almora’ by Sieanii Vicclnnanda (19t3) and ' Lcftcis of Sirami Virckananda ’ 
(1943), both pubUshed by the Adcaita Ashrama, Mayacatt, Almora, Himalayas. 
In the ‘ Letters, ‘ p. 390, there is a remarkable letter icrittcn by Virckananda to 
a Moslem friend. In the coarse of this he Krites; 

‘ Whether ire call it Vedantism or any ism, the tiiit/i is that Adradism is the 
lasf irord of religion and thought and the only position from irhich one can 
look upon all religions and sects irilh love. TT’c believe it is the leligion of 
the future enlightened humanity. The Hindus may get thf~credit of arriving 
at it earlier than other races, they being an older rare than cither the Hebrew 
or the Arab; yet practical Adraifism, which looks upon and behaves to all man- 
kind as one’s own .soul, is yet to be developed among the Hindus universally. 

‘ Oil the other hand our experience is that if ever the followers of any religion 
approach to this equality in an appreciable degree in the plane of practical 
irork-a-day life — it may be quite unconscious generally of the deeper meaning 
and the underlying principle of such conduct, which the Hindus as a rule so clcaily 
perceive — it is those of Islam and Islam alone .... 

‘ For our oten motherland a Junction of the two great systems, Hinduism and 
Islam — Vedanta brain and Islam body — is the only hope. 

‘ I sec in my mind’s eye the future perfect India rising out of this chaos and 
strife, glorious and incincible, with Vedanta brain and Islam body.' This letter 
IS dated Almora, 10th June, 1S98. 
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So Vivekananda thundered from Cape Comorin on the soutliern tip of 
India to the Himalayas, and he vore himself out in the piocess, dying in 
1902 when he was 39 years of age. 

A contemporary of Vivekananda, and yet belonging much more to a 
later generation, vas Rabindranath Tagore. The Tagore family had played 
a leading part in variouTreform movements in Bengal during the nineteenth 
century. There were men of spiritual stature in it and fine writers and artists, 
but Rabindranath towered above them all, and indeed all over India his 
position gradually became one of unchallenged supremacy. His long life of 
creative activity covered tno entire generations and he seems almost of our 
present day. He was no politician, but he was too sensitive and devoted 
to the freedom of the Indian people to remain always in his ivory tower of 
poetry and song. Again and again he stepped out of it, when he could 
tolerate some development no longer, and in prophetic language warned the 
British Government or his o\vn people. .He played a p rominent part m 
the Swadeslii .movement that swept through Bengal in tlie first' decade 'of 
tlieTwSvfikth century, and again when he gave up his knighthood at the 
time of the Amritsar massacre. His construd&ve'"work in the field of edu- 
cation, quietly begun, has already made^Santiniketan one^pf the focal points, 
^of Indian culture^ His influence over the Wind of India, and especially 
' of successiv^ising generations, iias been tremendous. Not Bengali only, 
the language in which he himself wrote, but all the modern languages of 
India have been moulded partly by his writings. More tlian any other 
Indian, he has helped to bring into harmony the ideas of tlie East and the 
West, and broadened the bases of Indian nationalism. He lias^been Miajs 
internationalist par excellence, believing and working for international 
ctMiperatioh, taking India’s message'tcT other countries and bunging their 
"message to his''OTn peopleT'An3'yet"'wIt1Tnll'his*intern3tionahsm, his feet 
have”" always been planted firmly on India's soil and his mind has been 
saturated with the wisdom of the IJpanhIiads, Contrary to the usual coiuse 
of development, as he grew older he became more radical in his outlook 
and views. Strong individualist as he was, he became an admirer of the 
great achievements of the Russian Revolution, especially in the spread 
of education, culture, health and the spirit of equalit} . Nationalism is 
a narrowing creed, and nationalism in conflict with a dominating imperial- 
ism product all manner of frustrations and complexes. It was Tagore's 
immense service to India, as it has been Gandhi’s m a different plane, that 
he forced the people injsome meas ure out of thdr narrow grooves of thought 
o^broader issu« a^ecUng humanity. Tagore was the 
greafliumanist of India. - — 

Tagore and Gandhi hav e uAdoubtedly been the tw o outstanding and domi- 
nating figures of India in this first-half of the twentieth century'. It is 
instructive to compare and contrast them. No two persons could be so 
^*^^fent_£roni one another in their make-up or temperaments. Tagoie, the 
aristocratic ar^} turned democrat with proletarian sympathies, lepresented 
essentially the cultural tradition of India, the tradition of accepting life in 
the fullness thereof and going through it with song and dance. Gandhi, 
more a man of the people, almost the embodiment of the Indian peasant. 
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and service was disliked and proved a powerful argument to do likewise. 
Parsis and Hindus were also going ahead in industry but Moslem attention 
was directed to government service alone- 

But even this new direction to their activities, which was really confined 
to comparatively few, did not resolve the doubt and confusion of their 
minds. Hindus, in like straits, had looked back and sought consolidation 
in ancient times. Old philosophy and literature, art and history had brought 
some comfort. Earn Mohan Roy, Dayananda, Vivekananda and others had 
started new movements of thought. While they drank from the rich streams 
of English literature, their minds were also full of ancient sages and heroes 
of India, their thoughts and deeds, and the myths and traditions which 
tliej' had imbibed from their childhood. 

Much of this was common to the Moslem masses, who were well acquaint- 
ed with these traditions. Bu^ it began Jo be felt, especially by the Moslem 
upper classes, that it was not quite pioper for them to associate themselves 
with these semi-religious traditions, that any encouragement of them would 
be against the spirit of Islam. They searched for their national roots else- 
where. To some extent they found them in the Afghan and Moghul periods 
of India, but this was not quite enough to fill the vacuum. Those periods 
were common for Hindus and Moslems alike and the sense of foreign intru- 
sion had disappeared from Hindu minds. The Moghul rulers ivere looked 
upon as Indian national rulers, though in the case of Aurungzeb there 
was a difference of opinion. It is significant that Akbar, whom the 
Hindus especially admired, has not been approved of in recent years 
by some Moslems. Lost j'ear the 400th anniversary of his birth was 
celebrated in India; all classes of people, including many Moslems, joined 
but the Moslem League kept aloof because Akbar was a symbol of India’s 
unity. 

This search for cultural roots led Indian Moslems (that is some of them 
of the middleclass) to Islamic history and to the periods when Islam was 
a conquering and creative force m Baghdad, Spain, Constantinople, Central 
Asia and elsewhere. There had always been interest in this history and 
some contacts with neighbouring Islamic countries. There was also the 
Haj pilgrimage to Mecca which brought Moslems from various countries 
together. But all such contacts were limited and superficial and did not 
really affect the general outlook of Indian Moslems which w’as confined to 
India. Tlie Afghan kings of Delhi, especially Muhammad Tughlaq, had 
acknowledged the Khalifa (Caliph) at Cairo. The Ottoman Emperors at 
Constantinople subsequently became the Khalifas but they were not recog- 
nized as such in India. The Moghul Emperors in India recognized no 
Khalifii or spiritual superiors outside India. It was only after the complete 
collapse of the Moghul Power early in the nineteenth century that the name 
of the Turkish Sultan began to be mentioned in Indian mosques. This 
practice was confirmed after the Mutiny. 

Thus Indian Moslems sought to derive some psychological satisfaction 
from a contemplation of Islam’s past greatness, chiefly in other countries, 
and in the fact of the continuance of Turkey as an independent Moslem 
Power, practicall}' the only one left. This feeling was not opposed to or 
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in conflict Mith Indian nationalism. Indeed many Hindus admired and 
were -well acquainted with Islamic history. They sympathized with Tuikey 
because they considered the T urks as Asiatic vic tims „o|JEuropean.aggies- 
^ston. Yet the emphasis was difierent and in their case that feeling did not 
supply a psychological need as it did in the case of the Moslems. 

After the Mutinj', the In^an Modems had hesitated whicli way to turn. 
'l|'he British Government had deliberately repressed them ' to an even 
greater degree than it had repressed the Hindus, and this repres- 
sion had especially affected those sections of the Moslems from which 
the new middleclass, the bourgeoisie, might have been dravin. They felt 
down and out and were intensely anti-British as well as conservative. 
ByitislijiohcyAowards them underwent a^ gradual change in thc^ seventies 
and became more favourable. This diange was essentially due to the policy 
of balance and counterpoise whiciv the British Government had consistently 
pursued. Still, in this process, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan plaj'ed an important 
part. He was convinced that he could only raise the Moslems through co- 
operation with the British authorities. He was anxious to make them 
accept English education and thus to draw them out of their conservativ'e 
shells. He had been much impressed by what he liad seen of European 
civilization, and indeed some of bis letters from Europe indicate that he 
was so dazed that he had rather lost his balance. 


was. an ardent^reformer and he wanted to reconcile modern 
saentific thought with Islam. This was to be done of course not by "attack- 
ing any basic belief, but by a rationalistic interpretation of scripture. He 
Si* tke3u£ic.^sifn]l^ities betvveen Islam and Christianity. He 
seclusion of vvmhen, among the’ Moslems. He vvas 
bpposcdTd~any allegiance to tlic Turkish Khilafat. Above all, he was 
anxious to push a new type of education. The beginnings of the national 
movement frightened him for he thought that any opposvtvon to the British 
authorities would deprive him of their help in his educational programme. 
That help appeared to him to be essential and so he tried to tone down anti- 
British sentiments among the Moslems and to turn them away from the 
National Congress which was taking shape then. One of the declared 
objects of the Aligarh College he founded was ‘ to make the Mussulmans 
ot India worthy and useful subjects of the British Crown.’ He was not 
opposed to the National Congress because he considered it predominantly 
a Hindu orgam'zation ; he opposed it because he thought it was politically 

days), and 

British help and co-operation. He tried to show that Moslems as a whole 
the Mutiny and that many had remained loyal 
ower. jHe was in no way anti-Hindu or communally 
separatist. Repeatedly he emphasized that religious differences .should have 
no political or national significance. ‘ Do you not inhabit the same land? ’ 

the words Hindu and Muhomedan are only 
all persons whether Hindu or 
oittL the Christians who reside in this country are all in this 

particular respect belonging to one and the same nation.’ 

byed Ahmad Khan’s influence was confined to certain sections of 
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the upper classes among the Moslems ; he did not touch the urban or rural 
masses. These masses were almost completely cut off from their upper 
classes and were far nearer to the Hindu masses. While some among the 
Moslem upper classes were descendents of the luling groups during Moghul 
times, the masses had no sucli background or tradition. Most of them had 
been converted from the lowest strata of Hindu society and weie most 
unhappily situated, being among the poorest and the most exploited. 

Sir S)'ed had a number of able and notable colleagues. In his rationalistic 
approach he was supported, among others, by Syed Chirag Ali and Nawah 
Mohsm-ul-Mulk. His educational activities attracted Munshi Karamat Ah, 
Munshi Zakaullah of Delhi, Dr Nazir Ahmad, Maulnna Shibli Nomani, and 
the poet Hali, who is one of the outstanding figures of Urdu literature. Sir 
Syed succeeded in so far as the beginnings of English education among 
the Moslems were concerned, and in diverting the Moslem mind from the 
, ^political movement. A^Mphammadan Educational Confeience was starred 
’ .and this attracted the rising Sloslem middledass in the professions and ' 
‘services. 

' Nonetheless many prominent Moslems joined the National Congress. 
British policy became definitely pro-Moslem, or rather m favour of those 
•elements among the Moslems who were opposed to the national movement. 
But early in the twentieth centurj’ tlie tendency towards nationalism and 
political activitj' became moie noticeable among the younger generation 
of Moslems. I'o divert this and provide a safe channel for it, the Moslem 
League was started in 1906 under the inspiration of the British Govern- 
ment and the leadership of one of its chief supporters, the Aga Khan. 
The League had two principal objects :i lojmlty to the British Government 
tind the safeguarding of Moslem interests' 

It is worth noting that during the post-Mutiny period all the leading 
men among Indian Moslems, including Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, were pro- 
■ducts of the old traditional education, although some of them added 
knowledge of English later and weie influenced by new ideas. The new 
Western^ education had yet produced no notable figure among them. The 
leading poet in Urdu and one of the outstanding literary figures of the 
■century in India was Ghalib, who was in his prime before the Mutiny. 

In the early years of the twentieth century there were two trends among 
the Moslem intelligentsia : one, ' chiefly among the younger element, 
towards nationalism," 'the other was deviation fixim India’s past and even, 
to some 'exfeiiF, 7ier present, and a greater interest in Islamic countiies, 
especially Turkey, the seat of the Khilafat. The Pan-Islamic movement, 
encouraged by Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey, had found some response 
in the upper strata of Indian Moslems, and yet Sir Syed had opposed this 
and written against Indians inteiesting themselves in Turkey and the 
Sultanate. The Young Turk movement produced mixed reactions. It was 
looked upon with some suspicion by most Moslems in India to begin with, 
and there was general sympathy for the Sultan who was considered a bul- 
wark against the intrigues of European Powers in Turkey. But there were 
■others, among them Abiil Kalnm Azad, who eagerly welcomed the Young 
Turks and the promise of constitutional and social reform that they brought. 
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When Italy suddenly attacked Turkey in the Tripoli War of 1911, and 
subsequently during the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913, an astonishing 
wave of sympathy for Turfiey roused Indian Moslems. All Indians felt that 
sympathy and anxiety but in the case of Moslems this was keener and some- 
thing almost personal. The last remaining Moslem Power was threatened 
^^ith extinction; the sheet-anchor of their faith in the future was being 
destroyed. Dr M. A.. Ansari"Ied a "stfonglmedical mission to Turkey and ' 
even the poor subscribed ; money came more rapidly than for any proposal 
for the uplift of the Indian Moslems because Turkey was on the other 
side. They felt helpless and could do nothing. When the_^ar ended their 
pent-up feelings nere to break out in th^Khilafat mo\ementr> 

The year 1912 was notable also in theSeveli^ment of the Moslem 
mind in India because of t he appear ance of two new weeklies — ^the 
Al-Hitul in Urdu and T he Couirml c in E nglish. The Al-Hildl was started 

present Congress .Pi esident), a brilliant young" 
pf 24, who had r eceired liis early education in A1 Azhar Un hersity 
of "Cairo and, wlifle yet in Ijis Teens, had become wellknown for his Arafiic 
an3"Persian^schoIarship and deep learning. To this he added a knowledge 
of the Islamic w^d outside' India and of the reform mo\ements that were 
conrsing through it, as well as of European developments. Rationalist in 
outlook and yet profoundly \erse d in Islamic lore and history i lie inter- 
p reted s5iptufe~froni"a~Fatlonalist point_of view. Soaked in Islam~ic”trodi-~ 
flon and wittnnany’personal Mntacts jvith promihent Moslem lead ers an d 
^ Ep'Pfj Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Iraq nntf Iran, he was 
powerfully riffected by political and cultural developments in these 
countries more probably than any other Indian Moslem. The wars in wliich 
Turkey became involved aroused his intense interest and sympathv. And 
yet liis approach was different from that of the older Moslem leaders. He 
had a W'ider and more rationalist outlook which kept him away from the 
feudal and narrowly religious and separatist approach of these older 
leaders, and inevitably made him an Indian nationalist. He liad himself 
seen nationalism growing in, Turkey and the other Islamic countries and he 
appli^ that knowledge to India and saw in the Indian national mo^ement 
a similar development. Other Moslems in India were hardly aware of these 
mmements elsewhere and, wrapped up in their own feudal atmosphere, 
had little appreciation of what was happening there. They thought in reli- 
gious terms only and if they sympathized with Turkey it was chiefly 
ecause of that religious bond. In spite of that intense sympathy, thev 

were not in tune with the nationalist and rather secular mo\ements 
m Turkey. 


^ to them in his weekly 

. l-titm. It was not only a new language in thouglit and approach, even 
1 s texture was different, for Azad's stj-le was tense and virile, thoimh 
:>ometinies a httle difficult because of its Persian background. He used new 
Phases for new ideas and was a definite influence in giving shape to the 
r u angnage, as it is today. The older conservative leaders anion" the 
i favourably to all this and criticized Azad’s opinions 

proac 1 . et not even the most learned of them could easily meet 
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Azad in debate and argument, even on tiie basis of scripture and old 
tradition, for Azad’s knowledge of these happened to be gi eater than theirs. 
He was a strange mixture of medieval scholasticism, eigliteenth-centurr 
rationalism, and the modern outlook. " ■™~~. 

There were a few among the older generation who approved of Azad’s 
writings, among them being the learned Maulana Shibli Nomam, who' 
had himself visited Turkej-, and who had been associated with Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan in Aligarh College. The tradition of Aligarh College was, 
however, different and conser\ati\e, liofli 'pdlifically' mid” socially. Its - 
trustees came from among the Princes and big landlords, typical "repre- 
sentatives of the feudal order. Under a succession of English principals, 
closely associated %vith government circles, it had fostered separatist ten- 
dencies and an anti-nationalist and anti-Congress outlook. The chief aim 
kept before its students was to enter government service in the subordinate 
ranks. For that a pro-government attitude was necessary and no truck 
with nationalism and sedition. The Aligarh College group had become 
the leaders of the new Moslem intelligentsia and influenced sometimes 
openly, more often from behind the scenes, almost every Moslem move- 
ment. The Moslem League came into existence largely through their 
efforts. 

Abul Kalam Azad attacked this stronghold of conservatism and anti- 
nationalism, not directly but by spreading ideas which undermined the 
Aligarh tradition. This verv youthful writer and journalist created a sensa- 
tion in Moslem intellectual circles, and though the elders frowned upoa 
him, his words created a ferment in the minds of the younger generation. 
That ferment had already started because of events in Turkey, Egypt 
and Iran, as well as the development of the Indian nationalist movement. 
Azad gave a definite trend to it by pointing out that there was no conflict 
between Islam and sympathy for Islamic countries, and Indian national- 
ism. This helped in bringing the Moslem League nearer to the Congress. 
Azad had himself joined the League, whilst yet o boy, at its first session 
in 1906. 

Tlie AI-Hilal was not approved of by the representatives of the Britisli 
Government. Securities were demanded from it under the Press Act and 
ultimately its press was confiscated in 1914, Thus ended the Al-HitSl after 
a brief existence of two years. Azad thereupon brought out another 
weekly, the A 1-Bofng/i but this too ended in 1916 when Azad w’as interned 
by the British Government. For nearly four years he was kept in intern- 
ment and when he came out at last, he took his place immediately among 
the leaders of the National Congress. Ever since then he has been conti- 
nuously in the highest Congress Executive, looked upon, in spite of his 
v'outlifiil years, as one of the elders of the Congress, whose advice both 
in national and political matters as well as in regard to the communal and 
minoritj' questions, is highly valued. Twice he has been Congress 
President, and repeatedly he has spent long terms in prison. 

The other weekly that was started in 1912, some months before the 
Al-Hildi, was The Comrade. This was in English and it influenced 
especially the roimger Engl isli -educated generation of ^Moslems. It was 
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edited by Moulaoa Mohammad Ali, who was an odd mixture of Islamie 
tradition and an Oxfoid education. He began as an adherent of 
the Ahgarh tradition and was opposed to any aggressive politics. But 
he was far too able and dynamic a personality to remain confined in 
th^' static ffameww-h7Hdliislahguagewas''aIways vigorous and striking. 
The annulment of the Partition of Bengal in 1911 had given him a shock 
and his faith in the bona fides of the British Government had been shaken. 
The Balkan Wars moved him and he wrote passionately in favour of 
Turkey and the Islamic tradition it represented. Progressively he grew 
more anti-British and the entry of Turkey in World War I completed the 
process. A famous and enormously long article of his (his speeches and 
writings did not err on the side of brevity or conciseness) in Tfte Comrade 
entitled ‘ The Choice of the Turks ’ put an end to The Comrade which 
was stopped by government. Soon after, government arrested him and his 
brother Shaukat Ali and interned them for the duration of the war and a 
year after. The}* were released at the end of 1919 and both immediately 
joined the National Congress. The Ali Brothers played a very prominent 
part in the Khilafat agitation and in Congress politics in the early twenties 
and suflFered prison for it. Mohammad Ali presided over an annual session 
of the Congress and was for many years a member of its highest executive 
committee. He died in 1980. 

The change that took place in Mohammad Ali was symbolic of the 
changing mentality of the Indian Moslems, Even the Moslem League, 
founded to isolate the Moslems from nationalist currents and completely 
controlled by reactionary and semi-feudal elements, was forced to recog- 
nize the pressure from the younger generation. It Avas drifting, though 
someAvhat unwillingly, with the tide of nationalism and coming nearer 
to the Congress, In 1913 it changed its creed of loyalty to government to 
a demand for self-government for India. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad had 
advocated this change in his forceful Avritings in the Al-HiluL 


” = KEMAL pasha -.NATIONALISM IN 
ASIA : IQBAL 

I^EMAL ^shaVas naturally popular in India Avith Moslems and Hindus 
alTEeTHe had not only rescued Turkey from foreign domination and 
disruption but had foiled the machinations of European imperialist 
poAA’ers, especially England. But as the Ataturk’s policy unfolded itself — • 
his lack of religion, his abolition of the Sultanate and Khilafat, the build- 
ing up of a secular State, and his disbandment of religious orders — ^that 
popularity Avaned so far as the more orthodox Moslems Avere concerned 
and a silent resentment against that modernist policy rose among them. 
This very policy, hoAVCA’er, made him more popular among the younger 
generation of both Hindus and Moslems. The Ataturk pai-tly destroyed 
the dream structure that had gradually groAvn up in the Indian Moslem 
mind ever since the days of the Mutiny. Again a kind of vacuum Avas 
created. Many Moslems filled this vacuum by joining the nationalist 
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movement, manj* Jiad of course already joined it previously ; many others 
stood aloof, hesitant and doubtful. The leal conflict was between feudal 
modes of thought and modern tendencies. TJie feudal leadership had for the 
moment been swept away by the mass Xhilafat movement, but that move- 
ment itself had no solid basis in soeial and economic conditions or in the 
needs of the masses. It had its centre elsewhere, and when the core itself 
was eliminated by the Ataturk the superstiuctiire collapsed, leaving the 
Moslem masses bewildered and disinclined to any political action. The 
old feudal leaders, who had lain low, crept back into prominence, helped 
by British policy, which had always supported them. But they could not 
come back to their old position of unquestioned leadership for conditions 
had changed. The Moslems were also throwing up, rather belatedly, a 
middleclass, and the very experience of a mass political movement, under 
the leadership of the National Congress, had made a vital difference. 

Though the mentality of the Moslem masses and t he_ new growing 
middleclass was shaped essentially bj' events^'Sir Mohammad Iqbal;!pl3yed 
an important part in influencing the latter* ah’'d~’S^cially*th-e^younger 
generation, The masses wWe hardly affected by him. Iqbal had begun by 
writing powerful nationalist poems in Urdu which had become popular. 
During the Balkan Wars he turned to Islamic subjects. He was influenced 
by the circumstances then prevailing and the mass feeling among the 
Moslems, and he himself influenced and added to the intensity of these 
sentiments. Yet lie was very far from being a mass leader ; he was a poet, 
an intellectual and a philosopher with affiliations to the old feudal order; 
he came from Kashmiri Brahmin slock. He supplied in fine poetry, which 
was written both in Persian and Urdu, a philosophic background to the 
Moslem intelligentsia and thus diverted its mind in a separatist direction. 
His popularity was no doubt due to the quality of his poetry, but even 
more so it was due to his having fulfilled a need when the Moslem mind 
was searching for some anchor to hold on to. The old Pan-Islamic ideal 
had ceased to have any meaning ; there was no Khilafat and every Islamic 
country, Turkey most of all, was intensely nationalist, caring little for 
other Islamic peoples. Nationalism Avas in fact the dominant force in Asia 
as elsewhere, and in India the nationalist movement had grown powerful 
and challenged British rule repeatedly. That nationalism had a strong 
appeal to the Moslem mind in India, and large numbers of Moslems 'had 
playeB*!! leading'part in'its struggle for freedom. Yet Indian nationalism 
was dominated by Hindus and had a Hinduized look.' So~a cimflict arose 
in the Moslem mind; many accepted that nationalism, trying to influence 
it i n the direcUon. of their, choice ; many sympathized with it and yet 
remained aloof, uncertain ; and yet many others began to drift in a 
separatist direction for which Iqbal’s poetic and philosophic approach had 
prepared them. 

"^This, I imagine, was the background out of which, in recent years, 
arose the cry for a division of India. There were many reasons, many 
contributory causes, errors and mistakes on every side, and i^pec^ly the 
deliberate sgiaratist policy of the British Government. But behind all these 
was this psychological background which itself was produced7^art~from 
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certain historical causes, ».^by the delay in t he deyelopmeot of a M oslem 
nuiHclbcSS^dia. Essentially tSTm^ernal conflict in India, apart Ironi 
'tiio^tionalist struggle against foreign domination, is between the rem- 
nants of the feudal order and modernist ideas and institutions. That con- 
flict exists on the national plane as well as within each major group, Hindu, 
Moslem and others. The national movement, as represented essentially 
by the National Congress, undoubtedly represents the historic process 
of growth towards these new ideas and institutions, though it tries to 
adapt these to some of the old foundations. Because of this, it has attracted 
to its fold all manner of people, differing widely among themselves. On 
the Hindu side, an exclusive and rigid social order has come in the way 
of growth, and what is more, frightened other groups. But this social 
order itself has been undermined and is fast losing its rigidity and, in 
any event, is not strong enough to obstruct the growth of the national 
movement in its widest political and social sense, which has developed 
enough impetus to go ahead in spite of obstacles. On the Moslem sid e, 
feudal elements have continued to be strong and have usuaUy_ sucreeded 
in imposS^helFleadership'oh'their masses. There ,has_^ been a difference 
of a generation or more in the development of the Hindu and Moslem 
middleclasses, and that difference continues to show itself in manyjdiiec- 
tions, political, economic and other. It is this lag which produces a psycho- 
logj’ of fear among the Moslems. 

Pakistan, the proposal to divide India, however much it may appeal 
emotionally to some, is of course no solution for this backwardness, and 
it is much more hkely to strengthen the hold of feudal elements for some 
more time and delay the economic progress of the Moslems. Iqbal was one 
of the early advocates of Pakistan and yet he appears to have realized its 
inherent danger and absurdity. Edward Thompson has written that, in 
the course of a conversation, Iqbal told him that he had advocated 
Pakistan because of his position as president of the Moslem League session, 
but he felt sure that it would be injurious to India as a whole and to 
Jloslems specially. Probably he had changed his mind, or he had not 
given much thought to the question previously, as it had assumed no 
importance then. His whole outlook on life does not fit in with the subse- 
quent developments of the idea of Pakistan or division of India, 

During his last years I qbal turned more a nd m orejowards socialism. 
The great progress that Sdwt Russia hadmade attracted him. Even his 
poetry took a different turn, A few months before his death, as he lay 
on his sick-hed, he sent for me and I gladly obeyed the summons. As I 
talked to him about many things I felt that, in spite of differences, how 
much we had in common and how easy it would be to get on with him. 
He was in reminiscent mood and be wandered from one subject to 
another, and I listened to him, talking little myself. I admired him and 
his poetry and it pleased me greatly to feel that he liked me and had a 
good opinion of me. A little before I left him he said to me ; ‘ Wha^is 

? He_ is a . golitldan, you are a 
^ there is still much in common between Mr Jinnaha^ 
me. As for my being a patriot I do not know that this is a particular 
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qualification in these days, at least in the limited sense of the word. Greatly 
attached as I am to India, I have long felt that something more than 
notional attachment is necessary for ps in order to understand and solve' 
even our own problems, and much more so those of the woild as a •whole: 
But Iqbal was certainly right in holding that I was not much of 
a politician, although politics had seized me and made me its victim. 


12: HEAVY INDUSTRY BEGINS :TILAK AND 
GOKHALE: SEPARATE ELECTORATES 

In my desire to explore the background of the Hindu-Moslem problem 
and understand what lay behind the new demand for Pakistan and 
separation, I have jumped over half a century. During this period many 
changes came, not so much in the external apparatus of goveinment but 
in the temper of the people. Some trivial constitutional developments took 
place and^^these are often paraded, but tjhey-made no difference wiiatsoever 
id the authoritarian and all-pervasive character of British rule; nor did 
Ihcj’ touch the problems of poverty and unemployment. In 1911 
Jaihshedji Tata laid the foundations of heavy industry in India by starting 
Steel and Iron Works in, what came to be knowm as, Jamshedpur. 
Government looked with disfavour on this and other attempts to start 
industries and encouraged them in no way. It was chiefly with American 
expert help that the steel industry was started. It had a precarious child- 
hood but the War of 1914-18 came to its help. Again it languished and 
was in danger of passing into the hands of British debenture-holders, but 
nationalist pressure saved it. 

.'kn industrial proletariat was growing up in India; it was unorganized 
.and helpless, and the terribly low standards of the peasantry, from which 
it came, prevented wage increases and improvement. So far as unskilled 
labour was concerned, there were millions of unemployed peisons who 
could be drawn upon and no strike could succeed in these conditions. The 
first Trade Union Congress was organized round about 1920. The numbeis 
of this new proletariat w’ere not sufficient to moke any difference to the 
Indian political scene; they were a bucketful in a sen of peasants and 
workers on the land. In the twenties the voice of industrial labour began 
to be heaid, but it was feeble. It might have been ignored but for the 
fact that the Russian Revolution had forced people to attach importance 
to the industrial proletariat. Some big and well-organized strikes also 
compelled attention. ' , 

The peasant, though he was ev'erywhere and his problem was 
the supreme problem of India, was even more silent and forgotten by the 
political leaders and government alike. The early stages of the political 
movement were dominated by the ideological urges of the upper middle- 
classes, chiefly the professional classes and those looking forward to a 
place m the administration machine. With the coming, of age of the 
National Congress, which had been founded in 1885, a new type of leader- 
ship appeared more aggressive and defiant and representing the much 
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larger numbers o£ the lover middledasses as veil as studaits and young 
men. The powerful agitation against the Partition of Bengal had thrown 
up many able and aggressive leaders of this type in Bengal, but the real 
symbol of the new age rras Bal Gangadhar Tiia k fro m Jlaharashtra, The 
old leadership was represented~also by a Maratba. a verj' able and a 
younger man. Gopal Krishna Gobha'.". Tl<’;ohii!onary slogans were in the 
air, tempers ■■•ai) Inyli .■•ni! eonuu-; v..- . na-. .labit*. To avoid this the old 
patriarch of She Congress, i>adabhai Kaoroh . universally respected and 
regarded as the father of the country, was brought out of his retirement. 
The respite was brief and in 1907 the clash came resulting apparently 
in a \-ictory for the old moderate section. But this had been won because 
■of organizational control and the then narrow franchise of the Congress. 
TJiere was no doubt that the rast majority of politically minded people 
in India favoured Tilak and his group. The Congress lost much of its im- 
portance and interest shifted to other activities. Terroristic activity 
appeared in Bengal. The example set by Russian and Irish revolutionaries 
was being followed. 

Moslem young men were also affected by these revolutionary ideas. 
The Aligarh College had tried to check these tendencies, and now. under 
government inspiration, the .•Vga Khan and others started the Moslem 
League to provide a political platform for Moslems and thus keep them 
away from the Congress. More important still and of vital significance to 
India’s future development, it jvas decided t(^intr6duce separate' electorates 
for Moslerns, Hetic^or trard Slos lems ,co^ only sta'nS for election and be*”" 
^cclea‘'% sei^rntTl Moslem e l ectorates. A ~pphti'cal_ barrie r w as created 
rouHa'th^rimlatin^hem from the rest of India and reversing the unifj-- ' 
'5ng "and ■amalgamating proc^'wirichTi.ad been going" on for' centuries ^ and 
vvliich vnis-irlfev ilably being speeded up by technological developments. 
This'barrier'WToS'a small one at first for the electorates were very limited, 
but with every extension of the franchise it grew and affected the whole 
strncture of public and social life, like some canker which corrupted the 
•entire sj’stem. It poisoned municip.ai and local self-government and ulti- 
mately it Jed to fantastic divisions. There came into existence (much later) 
separate Moslem trade unions and students organizations and merchants 
chambers. Because the Moslems were backward in all these activities, 
these organizations were not real organic growths from below but were 
artificially created from above and their leadership was held by the old 
semi-feudal type of persons. Thus, to some extent, the Moslem middle- 
eia^es and even the masses were isolated from the currents of growth 
which were influencing the rest of India. There were vested interests 
enough m India created or preserved by the British Government. Now 
an additional and powerful vested interest was created by separate 
electorates. 

It was noLa JempOTar3;evn which tended to fade away with a developing 
iwhtical consciousness. Nurtured by ofiicial policy, it grew and spread and 
realjroblems b^ore 'the 'coiTntry, 'whether"i^itiCTl,' sodai'' 
or eMnomjc. If seated" divisions'and iff Teeling' where 'there had ‘been none 
^previously, and it actmally wehkene'd thf favoured group ’by" increasing a 
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tendency to depend on artificial props and not to tliink in terms of 
self-r^iarice. "" 

The' obvious policj' in dealing with groups or minorities which were 
' backw'ard educationally and economically was to help them’ in every way 
to grow and make up these deficiencies, especially by a forward educational 
pblicyr Nothing of this kind was done either for the Moslems or for othTr 
*5iaclnvard minorities,' or for tlfe depressed classes who needed this most.” 
Tlie whole argument centred in petty appointments in the subordinate 
public services/ and instead of raising standards all round, merit was often 
Sacrificed.' - 

'Separate electorates thus weakened the groups that were already Aieak 
or backward, they encouraged separatist tendencies and prevented the 
growth of national unity, they were the negation of democracy, they 
created new rested interests of the most reactionary kind, they lowered 
standards, and they diverted attention from the real economic problems of 
the country winch were common to all. These electorates,. first introduced- 
among the Moslems, spread to other minorities and groups till India 
became a mosaic of these separate compartments. Possibly they may have 
done some good for a little while, though I am unable to spot it, but 
undoubtedly the injury they have caused to every department of Indian 
life has been prodigious. Out of them have grown all manner of separatist 
tendencies and finally the demand for a splitting up of India. 

Lord Morley was the Secretary of State for India when these 
separate electorates were introduced. He resisted them but ultimately 
agreed under pressure from the Viceroy. He has pointed out in his Diary 
the dangers inherent in such a method and how tliey would inevitabl.v 
delay the development of representative institutions. Probably this was 
exactlj’ what the Viceroy and his colleagues intended. In the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reform (1918) the dangers 
of tliese communal electorates were again emphasized : ‘ Division bj' creeds 
and classes means the creation of political camps organized against each 
other, and teaches men to think as partisans and not as citizens .... We 
regard any system of communal electorates, therefore, as a very serious 
hindrance to the development of the self-go\ erning principle.’ 
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THE LAST PHASE ( 2 ) 

NathnaJism versus Imperialism 

l: HELPLESSNESS OF THE MIDDLE- 
CLASSES : GANDHI COMES 

W ORLD WAR I came. Politics were at a low ebb, c hiefly bemuse of 
the split in the Congress between the two sections, t£te' ^-call^ 
ExfrSiilF'an'd“tKe“'Mo3erates, and because of war-time restric- 
tions and regulations rYef^bne tendency was marked : the rising middle- 
class among the Moslems was growing more nationally-minded and was 
pushing the Moslem League towards Ihe Congress. They even joined 
hands. 

Industry developed during the war and produced enormous dividends — 
100% to 200% from the jute mills of Bengal and the cotton mills of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and elsewhere. Some of these dividends flowed 
to the owners of foreign capital in Dundee and London, some went 
to swell the riches of Indian millionaires. And yet the workers who 
bad created these dividends lived at an incredibly low level of 
existence — in ' filthy, disease-ridden hovels * with no window or 
chimney, no light or water-supply, no sanitary arrangements. This near 
that so-called city of palaces, Calcutta, dominated by British capital. In 
Bombay, where Indian capital was more in evidence, an inquiry com- 
mission foimd in one room, 15 feet by 12, six families, in all thirty 
adults and children, living together. Three of these women were expecting 
a confinement soon, and each family had a separate oven in that one room. 
These are special cases, but they are not very exceptional. They describe 
conditions in the twenties and thirties of this century when some improve- 
ments had already been made. What these conditions were like previous 
to these improvements staggers the imagination.* 

I remember visiting’^some of these slums and hovels of industrial 
workers, gasping for breath there, and coming out dazed and full of 
horror and anger. I remember also going doTO a coal mine in Jharia 
and seeing the conditions in which our womenfolk worked there. I can 
never forget that picture or the shock that came to me that human beings 
should laboiw thus. Women were subsequently prohibited from working 
underground. But now they have been sent back there because, we are 
told, war needs require additional labour. And yet millions of men are 

quoMkits (Iiul facta are taken from B. Shica Rao'a ' The Jiidtisino/ 
>) oncer m Jndia ’ (Allen and Uniein. London, 19S9) ichich deala tcif/i labovr- 
problcms and xcorkers’ conditions in Jndia. 
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starving and unemployed ; there is no lack of men. But the "wages are so 
low and the conditions of work so bad that they do not attract. 

A delegation sent by the British Trade Union Congress lisited India 
in 1928. In their report they said that ‘ In Assam tea the sweat, hunger, 
and despair of a million Indians enter year by year.' The Director 
of Public Health in Bengal in his Eeport for 1927-28 said that the 
peasantry ,_o£,-that.. province "Here ‘ taking to a dietary on which even 
faiFs could not_live^for_more than fiie weeks.’ 

"" World War I ended at last and the peace, instead of bringing us relief 
and progress, brought us repressh’c legislation and Martial Law in the 
Punjab. A bitter sense ofTiumiliation and a passionate anger filled our 
people. All the unending talk of constitutional reform and indianization 
of the services vas a mockery and an insult when the manhood of our 
country was being crushed and the inexorable and continuous process of 
exploitation was deepening our poverty and sapping our \ itality, "IVe had 
become a derelict nation, 

'--Yet whaf^could we do, how change this vicious process.^ We seemed 
to be helpless in the grip of some all-powerful monster; our limbs were 
paralyzed, our minds deadened. The peasantry were servile and fear- 
riddeii,” tlie industrial workers were no better. The middlcclasses, the 
intelligentsia, who might have been beacon-liglits in the enveloping 
darkness, were themselves submerged in this all-pervading gloom. In some 
ways their condition was even more pitiful than that of the peasantry. 
Large numbers of the declasse intellectuals, cut off from the land and 
incapable of any kind of manual or technical work, joined the swelling 
army of the unemployed and helpless, hopeless, sank ever deeper into the 
morass. A few successful lawyers or doctors or engineers or clerks made 
little difference to the moss. The peasant starved, yet centuries of an 
; unequal struggle against the environment had taught him to endure, and 
even in povertj' and starvation lie had a certain calm dignity, a feeling of 
, submission to an all-powerful fate. Not so the middlcclasses, more 
especially the new petty bourgeoisie, who had no such background. 
Incompletelj’ developed and frustrated, they did not know where to look, 
for neither the old nor the new offered them an}’ hope. There was no 
adjustment to social purpose, no satisfaction of doing something worth- 
while, even though suffering came in its train. Custom^ridden, they were 
born old, yet they were without the old culture. Mt^ern taught attracted 
them but they lacked its inner content, the modern social and scientific 
consciousness. Sonie' tried to cling tenaciously to the dead forms of the 
past, seeking relief from present misery in them. But there could be no 
relief there for, as Tagore has said, we must not nourish in our being 
what is dead, for the dead is death-dealing. Others made themselves pale 
and ineffectual copies of the West. So, like derelicts, frantically seeking 
some foothold of security for bod)’ and mind and finding none, they 
floated aimlessly in the murky waters of Indian life. 

What could we do? How could we pull India out of this quagmire oi 
poverty and defeatism which sucked her in? Not for a few years 
of excitement and agony and suspense, but for long generations our 
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people had offered their ‘blood and toih te^s and eat.’ And this 
proc^s'had eaten its war deep into the body and soul of India, poisonin g 
■eve ry aspect of our_ corporate life, like that fell disease nhich consumes 
'tlie tissues of the lungs and kills slowly but inevitably. Sometimes we 
thought that some swifter and more obvious process, resembling cholera 
or the bubonic plague, would have been better. But that was a passing 
thought for adventurism leads nowhere, and the quack treatment of deep- 
seated diseases does not yield results. 

And then Gandhi came. He n as like a powerful current_pf ^fresh air 
that made us ,stretcli ourselves _Md take deep Jjreaths, like a beam of 
light that pierced the darkness and removed Jt^he scalesjrom our ^yes, like 
n'TvhTrIvriffd’‘lhat “upset" many things but .most’ of all tiie working of 
^ople’s minds. He did not descend from the top ; he seemed to emerge 
A'om the millions of India, speaking their language and incessantly draw- 
ing attention to them and their appalling condition. Get off the backs of 
these peasants and workers, he told us, all you who live by their exploita- 
tion ; get rid of the system that produces this povertj’ and misery. Poli- 
tical freedom took new shape then and acquired a new content. Much 
that he said wconiy partially accepted or sometimes did not accept at all. 
But all this was secondary. The essence of his teaching, was fearlessness 
and truth and action^ailied tq 'these, alw^s "keeping the welfare of the 
masses in view. The greatest gift for an individual or a nation, so we had 
been told in our ancient books, was abhopa, fearlessness, not merely bodily 
courage but the absence of fear from the mind. Jnnaka and Ynjnavalkja^ 
had said, at the da\vn of our history, that it was the function of the leaders 
of a people to make them fearless. But the dominant impulse in India under* 
British rule was that fear, pervasive, oppressing, strangling fear; fear 
of the army, the police, the widespread secret service; fear of the 
official class; fear of lows meant to suppress and of prison; fear of the 
landlord’s agmf;”fear of the money-lender; fear of unemployment and 
starvation, which were always on the threshold. It was against this all- 
pervading fear that Gandhi's quiet and determined voice was raised : Be 
not afraid. Was it so simple as all that? Not quite. And yet fear builds 
its phantoms whicli are more fearsome than reality itself, and reality 
when calmly analyzed and its consequences willingly accepted, loses much 
of its terror. 

So, suddenly as it were, that black pall of fear was lifted from the 
people’s shoulders, not wholly of course, but to an amazing degree. As 
fear is close companion to falsehood, so trutly follows fearlessness. Tlie 
Indian people did not become much more truthful than they were, nor 
did they change their essential nature overnight; nevertheless a sea-change 
was visible as the need for falsehood and furtive behaviour lessened. It was 
a psychological^yhange, almost as if some expert in psycho-analytical 
I'a^probed deep Jnfo 'ff lejpatien^s past, found out the oiigins^i 
h[s co55^exes.'"exposea 1116111 to his view’."and thus riel Kirn of thaf 'burden. 

TKere"\vas'that psychological reaction also, a feeling of jhame at our 
long submission to an alien rule that had degraded anif humiliated us, 
aiici h desire to submit no longer whatever the consequences might be. 
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We did not groAV much more truthful perhaps than we had been 
previously, but Gandhi was always there as a symbol of uncompiomising 
truth to pull us up and shame us into truth. What is trutli? I do not 
know for certain, and perhaps our truths are relative and absolute truth 
is beyond us. Different persons may and do take different views of truth, 
and each individual is powerfully influenced b}' his own background, train- 
ing and impulses. So also Gandhi. But truth is at least for an individual 
w hat he himself feels and knows to be true. According to that definition 
I do not knoiv of any person who holds to the truth as Gandhi does. That 
is a dangerous quality in a politician for he speaks out his mind and e\ en 
lets the public see its changing phases. 

Gandhi influenced millions of people in India in varying degrees ; some 
changed the whole te.\ture of their lives, others were only partly affected, 
or the effect wore off, and }’ct not quite, for some part of it could not 
be wholly shaken off. Different people reacted differently and each will 
give his own answer to this question. Some might Avell say almost in tlie 
words of Alclbiades; ‘ Besides, when we listen to any one else talking, 
liowever eloquent he is, we don’t really care a damn what he says; but 
wlien we listen to you, or to some one else repeating what you’ve said, 
even if he puts it ever so badly, and never mind whether the person who 
is listening is man, woman, or child, we’re absolutely staggered and be- 
witched. And speaking for myself, gentlemen, if I wasn’t afraid you’d 
tell me I was completely bottled, I’d swear on oath what an extraordinary 
effect his words have had on me— and still do, if it comes to that. For the 
moment I hear him speak I am smitten by a kind of sacred rage, worse 
than any Corybant, and my heart jumps into my mouth and the tears start 
into my eyes — Oh, and not only me, but lots of other men. 

‘ Yes, I have heard Pericles and all the other great orators, and very 
eloquent I thought they were; but they never affected me like that; 
they never turned my whole soul upside down and left me feeling as if 
I were the lowest of the low; but this latter day Maryas, here, has often 
left me in such a state of mind that I’ve felt I simply couldn’t go on 
living the way I did . . . 

‘ And there is one thing I’\ e never felt with anybody else — not the 
kind of thing you would expect to find in me, either — and that is a sense 
of shame. Socrates is the only man in the world that can make me feel 
ashamed. Because there’s no getting away from it, I know' I ought to do 
the things he tells me to; and yet the moment I’m out of his sight I don’t 
care what I do to keep in with the mob. So I dash off like a runaway 
slave, and keep out of his way as long as I can : and then next time I 
meet him I remember all that I had to admit the time before, and naturally 
I feel ashamed. . . . 

‘ Only I’ve been bitten by something much more poisonous than a 
snake; in fact, mine is the most painful kind of bite there is. I’ve 
been bitten in the heart, or the mind, or whatever you like to 
call it . . . .’* 

* From ‘ The Five Dialogues of Plato ' — Everyman's Library. 
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: THE CONGRESS BECOMES A DYNAMIC 
ORGANIZATION UNDER GANDHI’S 
LEADERSHIP 

for tlie first time entered the Congress organization and inune- 
diately brought about a complete change in its constitution. He made 
it democratic and a mass organization. Democratic it had been previously 
also but it had so far been limited in franchise and restricted to the upper 
classes. Now the peasants rolled in and, in its new garb, it began to assume 
the look of a vast agrarian organization nith a strong sprinkling of the 
middleclasses. This agrarian cliaracter was to grow. Industrial workers 
also came in but as individuals and not in their separate organized 
capacity. 

Action was to be the basis and objective of this organization, action 
based on peaceful methods. Thus far the alternatives had been : just 
talkin^and passing resolutions, or terroristic activity. Both of these were 
set aside and terrorism was especially condemned as opposed to the basic 
policy of the Congress. A new technique of action nas evolved which, 
though perfectly peaceful, yet involved non-submission to what was con- 
sidered rvrong and, as a consequence, a willing acceptance of the pain and 
suffering involved in this. Gandhi was an odd kind of pacifist for he was 
an activist full of dynamic energy. There was no submission in him to fate 
or anything that he considered evil ; he was full of resistance though this 
was peaceful and courteous. 

The call of action was twofold. There was of course the action involved 
in challenging and resisting foreign rule ; there was also the action which 
led ns to fight our own social evils. Apart from the fundamental objective 
of the Congress — ^the freedom of India — and the method of peaceful 
action, the principal planks of the Congress were national unity, which 
involved the solution of the minority problems, and the raising of the 
depressed classes and the ending of the curse of untouchability. 

Realizing that the main props of British rule wc^vfear,? prestige, ^he 
co-operation, willing or unwilling, of the people, andlfertain classes whose 
vested interests were centred in British rule, Gandhi attacked these 
foundations. Titles . were to be given up and though the title-holders 
responded to this only in small measure, the popular respect for these 
British-given titles disappeared and they became symbols of degradation. 
New standarfs and values \yere set up and the pomp and splendour of the 
Viceregal court and the Princes, which used to impress so much, suddenly- 
appeared supremely- ridiculous and vulgar and rather shameful, surrounded 
as they were by the poverty and misery of the people. Rich men were not 
so anxious to flaunt their riches ; outwardly- at least many of them adopted 
simpler wayrs and, in their dress, became almost indistinguishable from 
humbler folk. 

The older leaders of the Congress, nurtured in a different and more 
quiescent tradition, did not take easily to these new ways and were 
disturbed by- the upsurge of the masses. Yet so powerful was the wave of 
feeling and sentiment that swept through the country, that some of that 
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intoxication filled them also. A verv Jew' fell away and among them was 
Mr M. A. Jinnah. He left the Congress not because of any difference of 
opinion on the Hindii-Moslem question but because he could not adapt 
liimself to the new and more advanced ideologj', and even more so because 
he disliked the crowds of ill-dressed people, talking in Hindustani, ^Jlu> 
filled the Congress. His idea of politics was of a superior variety, more 
i-i,., ini-iv" chamber or to a committee loom. For some years 
_ ■ ■ < the picture and even decided to leave Indiiy for ' 

good. He settled dowm in England and spent_ several jears there. 

It is said, and I think witli truth, that the (Indmn habit of mind is ^ 
essentially one of quietism. Perhaps old races develop that attitude to 
life; a long tradition of philosophy also leads to it. And yet,jGandlu,.n 
typical product of India, represents the very antithesis of quietism He 
has been a demon of energy and action, a hustler, and a man vyho not _pnly 
drives himself but drives others. He has done more than any one I know 
to fight and change the quietism of the Indian people. 

He sent us to the villages, and tlie countrj'side hummed with the 
activity of innumerable messengers of the new gospel of action. The 
peasant was shaken up and he began to emerge from his quiescent shell. 
The effect on us was different but equally far-reaching, for we saw, for 
the first time as it were, the villager in the intimacy of his mud-hut and 
with the stark shadow of hunger always pursuing him. We learnt our 
Indian economics more from these visits than from books and learned 
discourses. The emotional experience we had already undergone was em- 
phasized and confirmed and henceforward there could be no going back 
for us to our old life or our old standards, howsoever much our views might 
change subsequently. 

Gandhi held strong views on economic, social and other matters. He 
did not try to impose all of tliese on the Congress, though he continued 
to develop his ideas, and sometimes in the process varied them, through 
his writings. But some he tried to push into the Congress. He proceeded 
cautiously for he wanted to carry the people with him. Sometimes he 
went too far for the Congress and had to retrace his steps. Not many 
accepted his views in their entirety, some disagreed with that funda- 
mental outlook. But many accepted them in the modified form they came 
to the Congress as being suited to the circumstances then existing. In 
two respects the background of his thought had a vague but considerable 
influence, tlie fundamental test of everything was how far it benefited 
the masses, and the means were always important and could not be 
ignored even though the end in view was right, for the means governed 
the end and varied it. 

Gandlii vyas essentially a man of religion, a Hindu to the innermost 
depths b’f his being, 'and yet his conception of religion had nothing to 
do v\ilh any dogma or custom or ritual.* It was basically concerned with 

* Oandhi toJd the Federation of International Felloioihtps in January, 19S8, 
that - “After long study and crpcricnce 1 hate come to these conclusions ihait 
(1) all religions arc true, (2) all religions have some error in them, (S) all rcUgions 
arc almost as dear to me as my oicn Hinduism, My veneration for other faiths 
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his firm belief m the moral law, which he calls the Law of Trutli or Love. 
Truth an d non- violeace . appear to him to he the same thing or different 
aspects of one and the same thing, and he uses these words almost inter- 
changeably. Claiming to understand the spirit of Hinduism, he rejects 
every text or practice which does not fit in with his idealist interpretation 
of what it should be, calling it an interpolation or a subsequent accretion. 
‘ I decline to be a slave,’ he has said, ‘ to precedents or practice I cannot 
understand or defend on a moral basis.’ And so in practice he is singularly 
free to take the path of his clioice, to change and adapt himself, to develop 
his philosophy of life and action, subject only to the overriding considera- 
tion of the moral law as he conceives this to be. Whether that philosophy 
is right or wrong may be argued, but he insists on applying the same 
fundamental yard-stick to everything, and himself specially. In politics, 
as in other aspects of life, this creates difilculties for the average person, 
and often misunderstanding. But no difficulty makes him swerve from the 
straight line of his choosing, though within limits he is continually 
adapting himself to a changing situation. Every reform that he suggests, 
every advice that he gives to otliers, he straightway applies to himself. He 
is alwaj's beginning with himself and his uords and actions fit into each 
other like a glove on the hand. And so, whatever happens, he never loses 
his integrity and thei-e is always an organic completeness about his life 
and work. Even in his apparent failures he has seemed to grow in stature. 

What was his idea of India whidi he was setting out to mould according 
to his own nishes and ideals? ‘ I shall work for an India in which the 
poorest shall feel that it is their country, in whose making they have an 
effective voice, an India in which there shall be no high class and low class 
of people, an India in which all communities shall live in perfect harmon.v 
.... There can be no room in such an India for the curse of untouclia- 
bitity or the curse of intoxicating drinks and drugs .... Women will 
enjoy the same rights as men .... This is the India of my dreams.' 
Proud of his Hindu inheritance as he was, he tried to give to Hinduism a 
kind of universal attire and included all religions within the fold of truth. 
He refused to narrow his cultural inheritance. ‘ Indian culture,’ he wrote. 

‘ is neither Hindu, Islamic nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion of all.’ 
Again he said : ‘ I want the culture of all lands to be blown about my 
house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. 
I refuse to live in othee peoples’ houses as an interloper, a beggar or a 
slave.’ Influenced by modern thouglit currents, he never let go of his roots 
and clung to them tenaciously. 

And so he set about to restore the spiritual unity of the people and to 
break the barrier between the small Westernized group at the top and the 
masses, to discover the living elements in the old roots and to build upon 
them, to waken these masses out of their stupor and static condition and 
m e them dynamic. In his single-track and yet many-sided nature the 


S thZ LV;-® «orer to be: ' Gad! give then the 
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dominating impression that one gathered was his identification witli the 
^ masses, a community of spirit with them, an amazing sense of unity with 
tlie dispossessed and poverty-stricken not only of India but of the world. 
Even religion, as everything else, took second place to his passion to raise 
these submerged people. ‘ A semi-stan’ed nation can have neither leligion 
nor art nor organization.’ ‘ Whatever can be useful to starving millions is 
beautiful to my mind. Let us give today first the vital things of life, and 
all the graces and ornaments of life will follow .... I want art and 
literature that can speak to millions.’ These unhappy dispossessed millions 
haunted him and everything seemed to revolve round them. ‘ For millions 
it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance.’ His ambition, he said, was ‘ to 
wipe every tear from every eye.’ 

It IS not surprising that this astonishingly vital man, full of self-confid- 
ence and an unusual kind of power, standing for equality and freedom for 
each individual, but measuring all this in terms of the poorest, fascinated 
the masses of India and attracted them like a magnet. He seemed to them 
,to link up the past with the future and to moke the dismal present appear 
just as a stepping stone to that future of life and hope. And not the masses 
only but intellectuals and others also, though their minds were often troubled 
and confused and the change-over for them from the habits of a lifetime 
was more difficult. Thus lie effected avast jisycliological revolution ^ot only 
among those who followed his lead but also among his opponents and 
those many neutrals who could not make up their minds what to think 
and what to do. 

Congress was dominated by Gandlii and yet it was a peculiar domina- 
tion, for the Congress was an active, lebellious, many-sided organization, 
full of variety of opinion, and not easily led this way or that. Often Gandhi 
toned down his position to meet the wishes of others, sometimes he accept- 
ed even an adverse decision. On some vital matters for him, he was 
adamant, and on more than one occasion tliere came a break between 
him and the Congress. But always he was the symbol of India’s indepen- 
dence and militant nationalism, the un}’ielding opponent of all those who 
sought to enslave her, and it was os such a sj mbol that people gathered 
to him and accepted his lead, even though they disagreed with him on 
other matters. They did not always accept that lend when there was no 
active struggle going on, but when the struggle was inevitable that si'mbol 
became all important, and everything else was secondary. 

Thus in 1920 the National Congress, and to a large extent the country, 
took to this new and unexplored path and came into conflict repeatedly 
viith the British Power. That conflict was inherent both in these methods 
and the new situation that had arisen, yet bach of all this was not political 
tactics and manoeuvring but the desire to strengtiien the Indian people, 
for by that strength alone could they achieve independence and retain it. 
Civil disobedience struggles came one after the other, involving enormous 
suffering', ■“but that suffering w’as self-invited and therefore strength-giving, 
not the kind which overwhelms the unwilling, leading to despair 
and defeatism. The unwilling also suffered, caught in the wide net of fierce 
governmental repression, and even the willing sometimes broke up and 
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collapsed. But man}' reuiained true and steadfasi, harder for all the experi- 
ence they had undergone. At no time, even when its fortunes were low, 
did Congress surrender to superior might or submit to foreign authority. 
It remained the svinhol of India’s passionate desire for independence and 
lier will to resist alien domination. It was because of this that vast numbers 
of the Indian people sympathized with it and looked to it for leadership, 
even though many of them were too weak and feeble, or so circumstanced 
as to be unable to do anything themselves. The Congress was a party in 
some ways; it has also been a joint platform for several parties; but 
essentially it was something much more, for it represented tlie innermost 
desiie of vast numbers of our people. The numbei- of members on its rolls, 
large as this was, was only a feeble reflection of this widespread represen- 
tative character, for membership depended not on the people’s desire to 
join but on our capacity to reacli remote villages. Often (as now) we have 
been an illegal organization, not existing at all in the eyes of the law, and 
our books and papers have been taken away by the police. 

Even when tliere was no civil disobedience struggle going on, the 
general attitude of non-co-operation with the Britisli apparatus of govern- 
ment in India continued, though It lost its aggressive character. That did 
not mean, of course, non-co-operation with Englishmen as such. When 
Congress Governments were installed in many provinces, there was inevit- 
ably much co-operation in official and governmental work. Even tlien, how- 
ever, that background did not change much and instructions weie issued 
regulating the conduct of Congressmen, apart from official duties. Between 
Indian nationalism and an alien imperialism there could be no final peace, 
though temporary compromises and adjustments were sometimes inevit- 
able. Onij' a free Indivi could co-operate with England on equal terms. 


3;CO?:gress governments in the 

PROVINCES 

The British Parliament, after some years of commissions, committees and 
debates, passed a Government of India Act in 1935. Tliis provided for 
some kind of Provincial Autonomy and a Federal structure, but there were 
so many_-reservations^aud_.checks_i:hat.Jboth political and economic power 
continued to be concentrated in the hands of the British Government. In- 
deed in some wa 3 's it confirmed and enlarged tlie powers of an executive 
responsible solely to that government. The Federal structure was so 
envisaged as to niakeany real, advance impossible, and no loophole was left 
"for the representatives of the Indian people to interfere with or modify 
tlie system of Biitish-controlled administration. Any change or relaxation 
■of this could only come through the British Parliament. Thus, reactionarj’ 
as this structure was, there vvere not even any seeds in it of self-growtlf, 
short of some kind of revolutionarj- action. The Act strengthened the 
alliance between the_British,^Governmeixt and the Princes. landlords, and 
other reactionary elements in India; it added to the separate electorates, 
thus increasing the separatist tendencies ; it consolidated the predominant 
20 
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position of British trade, industry, banking and shipping and laid do>\n 
statutory prohibitions against an.v interference with tins position — any 
‘ discrimination,’ it was called;^ it retained in British hands complete 
'control over Indian finance, military and foreign affairs; it made the 
Viceroy even more poweiful' than he had been, • , 

In the limited sphere of Provincial Autonomy the transfer of autlioiity 
was, or appeared to be, much gi eater. Nevertlieless the position of a 
popular government was extraordinary. There were all the checks of 
Viceregal powers and an irresponsible central authority, and even the 
Governor of the province, like the Vicero}', could intervene, veto, legis- 
late on his own sole authority, and do almost anything he wanted to even 
in direct opposition to the popular Ministers and the Provincial Legislature. 
A great part of the revenues were mortgaged to various vested interests 
and could not be touched. The superior services and the police were pro- 
tected and could hardly be touched bj' the Ministers, They were wholly 
' authoritarian in outlook and looked, as of old, to the Governor for guid- 
'ance'ahd not to the'Minlsters. And 3'et tliese were the verj' people through 
whom the popular gorernment had to function. The whole complicated 
stuicture of government remained as it was, from the Governor 
down to the petty official and policeman ; only somewhere in the middle 
a few Ministers, responsible to a popularly elected Legislature, ivere thrust 
in to carry on as best as they could. If the Governor (who represented 
British autliority) and the services under liim agreed and fully co-operated 
with the Ministeis, the apparatus of government might function smoollily. 
Otherwise — and this was much more likely ns the policy and methods of 
a popular government different entnely from the old authoritarian police 
Slate ways — there was bound to be continuous friction. Even when the 
Governor or the services were not openly at vaiiance with or disloyal to 
the policj' of the popular government, thej' could obstruct, delay, peivert 
and undo what that government did or wished to do. In law tliere was 
nothing to prevent the Goveinor and the Viceroy from acting as the.v liked, 
even in actne opposition to the Ministij'- and the Legislature; the only 
real clieck was fear of conflict. The Ministers might resign, no otheis 
could command a majority in the Legislature, and popular upheavals 
miglit follow. It was the old constitutional conflict betneen an autocratic 
king and parliament whiclf had so often taken place elsewheie, leading to 
' revolutions and the suppression of the king. Here the king was in addition 
a foreign authority siippoited by foieign military and economic poiver and 
the special iiiteiests and lap-dog breed it had cieated in the country. 

About this time also Burma was separated from India.Jn Burma theie 

* The icmoval of these slalidonj piohibitions is still ficicchj resisted by 
rcpiescatatives of British imiustrij and trade in India. In April 1H5 a rcsohiiion 
demanding this removal teas passed in the Central Assembly tn spite of British 
opposition. Indian nationalism, and indeed all Indian parties and gioups aic 
strongly in farotir of this removal, and of course Indian industrialists are most 
ami Otis about it. And yet, it is significant to note, that some Indinn btisincss- 
nicn in Ceylon aic demanding exaetly the same hind of piotcction in Ceylon 
tehich they tightly resent having been given to British business interests in India. 
Self-interest not only blinds one to justice and fairplay but aho to Ihc simplest 
applications of logic and tcoson, 

20n 
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had bieen a conflict between British and Indian and, to some extent, Chinese 
economic and commercial interests. It had therefore been British policy to 
encourage anti-Indian and anti-Chinese sentiments among the Burmese 
people. This policy was lielpM for some time, but when it was jpined on 
to a denial of freedom to the Burmese, it resulted in creating the powerful 
pro-Japanese movements in Burma which came to the surface when the 
Japanese attacked in 1942. 

The Act of 1935 was bitterlj' opposed by all sections of Indian opinion. 
While the part dealing with Provincial Autonomy was severely criticized 
for its many reservations and the powers given to the Governors and the 
Viceroy, the Federal part was even more resented. Federation as such was 
not opposed and it was generally recognized that a Federal structure was 
desirable for India, but the proposed Federation petrified British rule and 
vested interests in India. Only the Provincial Autonomy part of it was 
applied and the Congress decided to contest elections. But the question 
whether responsibility for Provincial Governments should be undertaken, 
within the terms of the Act, led to fierce debate within the Congress. The 
success of the Congress in the elections was overwhelming in most of the 
provinces, but still there was hesitation in accepting ministerial responsi- 
bility unless it was made” clear that there would be no interference by the 
Governor or Viceroy. After some months some vague assurances wei'e given 
to this effect and Congress Governments were established in /"July 1987. 
Ultimately there were such governments in eight of the elcNen provinces, 
the three remaining ones being Sind, Bengal and the Punjab. Sind was, 
a small, newly-created and rather unstable province. In Bengal tlie Congress 
had the largest single party in the Legislature, but as it was not in a 
majority, it did not participate in the government. Bengal (or rather 
Calcutta) being the principal headquarters of British capital in India, the 
European commercial element has been given astonishing heavy represen- 
tation. In numbers the}’ are a mere handful (some thousands) and yet tliey 
have been given 23 seats as compared to the 50 seats for the general non- 
Moslem population consisting of about 17 millions (apart from the sche- 
duled castes) of the whole province. This British group in the Legislature 
tlius plays an important part in Bengal politics and can make or unmake 
Ministries. 

The Congress could not possibly accept the Act of 1983 as even a 
temporary solution of the Indian problem. It was pledged to indepen- 
dence and to combat the Act. Yet a majority had decided to work Provin- 
cial Autonomy. It had thus a dual police's to carry on the struggle for in- 
, dependence and at the same time to carry through the Legislatures con- 
structive measures of reform. The agrarian question especially demanded 
immediate attention. 

The question of Congressmen joining other groups to form coalition 
governments was considered, although there was no necessity for this os 
the Congress had clear majorities. Still it was desirable to associate as 
many people as possible in the work of government. There was nothing 
inherently wrong about coalitions at all times, and indeed some form of 
a coalition was agreed to in the Frontier Province and in Assam. As a 
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matter of fact the Congress itself was a kind of coalition or joint front 
of various groups tied together by the dominating urge for India’s inde- 
pendence. In spite of tliis varietj- within its fold, it had developed a dis- 
cipline, n social outlook, and a capacity to offer battle in its own peacefid 
way. A Avider coalition meant a joining up with people whose entire poli- 
tical and social outlook Avas different, and Avho Avere chiefly interested in 
oflice and ministerships^ Conflict Avas inlierent in the situation, conflict 
Avith the representatives of British interests — the Viceroy, the GoAemor, 
the superior services; conflict also Avith vested interests in land and in- 
dustry over agrarian questions and Avorker's conditions. The non-Congress 
elements were usually politically and socially conservative; some of them 
were pure careerists. If such elements entered goA'ernment, they might 
tone down our Avhole social programme or at any rate obstruct and delay 
it. There might even be intrigues Avith the Governor OA'er tlie heads of the 
other Ministers. A joint front against British authority Avas essential. Any 
breacli in this Avould be harmful to our cause. There AVould have been no 
binding cement, no common loyalty, no united objective, and indiAidual 
Jlinisters would have looked and pulled in different directions. 

Our public life naturally included many Avho could be called politicians 
and nothing more, careerists both in the good and bad sense of the Avord. 
There Avere able, earnest and patriotic men and women, as Avell as careerists, 
both in the Congress and in other organizations. But the Congress had 
been, ever since 1920, something much more than a constitutional political 
party, and the breath of revolutionary action, actual or potential, sur- 
rounded it and often put it outside the pale of the laAV. The fact that this 
action was not coimccted Avilh violence, secret intrigue and conspiracy, 
the usual accompaniments of revolutionary activity, did not make it any 
the less rCAolutionaiy. Whether it aaus right or Avrong, effectiAe or not, 
may be an arguable matter, but it is manifest that it inA'oIved cold-blooded 
courage and endurance of a high order. Perhajis it is easier to indulge in 
short violent spurts of courage, CA’en unto death, than to give up, under 
the sole compulsion of one’s OAvn mind, almost every thing that life offers 
and carry on in tliis Avay day after day, month after month, year after 
year. That is a test Avhicli few can snrA-iA'e anyAvhere and it is surprising 
that so many in India have stood it successfully. 

The Congress parties in the Legislatures Aiere anxious to pass legislatiA-e 
measures in favour of the peasants and workers as soon as possible before 
some crisis overAvhelmed them. That sense of impending crisis Avas alAA-ays 
present; it Avas inherent in the situation. In nearly all the proA'inces there 
Avere second chambers elected on a very limited franchise and thus repre- 
senting vested interests in land and industry. I'here Avere also other checks 
to progressiA'e legislation. Coalition governments Avould add to all these 
difnculties and it Avas decided not to haA-e them to begin Avith. except in 
Assam and the Frontier. 

This decision was itself by no means final and the possibility of change 
AV3S kept in AicAv, but rapidly developing circumstances made any change 
in it more diScult and the Congress Governments in the provinces became 
entangled in the numerous problems that urgently demanded solution. In 
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subsequent 3’eais there has been nnich argument about the wisdom of tliat 
decision and opinions liave differed. It is easj' to be wise after the event, 
but I am stdl inclined to think that politically, and situated as we uere 
then, it was a natural and logical decision for us. Nevertheless it is true 
that the consequences of it on the communal question were unfortunate 
and it led to a feeling of grievance and isolation among man)’ Moslems, 
This played into the hands of reactionary elements who utilized it to 
strengthen their own position among certain groups. 

Politically or constitutionally, the new Act or the establishment of Con- 
gress Governments in the provinces made no vital difference to the British 
structure of government. Real power remained where it had so long been. 
But the psychological change was enormous and an electric current seemed 
to run through the countryside, lliis change was noticeable more in the 
rural areas than in the cities, though in the industrial centres the workers 
also reacted in the same way. There was^ a sense of immense relief as of 
the lifting of a weight which had been oppressing"the people ; there was 
a release of long-suppressed mass energy which was evident everywhere. 
The fear of the police and secret service agent vanished for a while at 
least and even the poorest peasant added to liis feeling of self-respect and 
sclf-relinncc. For the first time he felt that he counted and could not be 
ignored. Government was no longer an unknown and intangible monster, 
separated from him by innumerable layers of officials, whom he could not 
easily approach and much less influence, and who weie bent on extracting 
as much out of him as possible. The seats of the mighty were now occupied 
by men he had often seen and heard and talked to ; sometimes they had been 
in prison together and there was a feeling of comradeship between tlicm. 

At tlie headquarters of the Provincial Governments, in the very citadels 
of the old bureaucracy, many a symbolic scene Avas witnessed. These pro- 
vincial secretariats, as they were called, Avhere all the"!!!"!! offices were 
congregated, had been the holy of holies of government, and out of them 
issued mysterious orders which none could challenge. Policemen and red- 
liveried orderlies, with sinning daggers thrust in their waist-bands, guarded 
the precincts, and only those Avho were fortunate or greatly daring or had 
a long purse, could pass them. Now, suddenly, hordes of people, from the 
city and the village, entered these sacred precincts and roamed about almost 
at will. They were interested in everything ; they Avent into the Assembly 
Chamber, Avhere the sessions used to .be held ; they even peeped into the 
Ministei-s’ rooms. It Avas difficult to stop them for they no longer felt as 
outsiders ; they had a sense of OAvnership in all this, although it Avas all 
very complicated for them and difficult to understand. The policemen and 
the orderlies Avith shining daggers Avere paralyzed ; the old standards had 
fallen; Emopean dress, symbol of position and authority, no longer 
counted. It Avas difficult to distinguish betAveen members of the Legislatures 
and the peasants and tOAvnsmen aa’Iio came in sucli large numbers. The)’ 
Avere often dressed more or less alike, mostly in handspun doth AA’ith the 
AvdlknoAvn Gandhi cap on their heads. 

It had been vei-y different in the Punjab and in Bengal Avhere Ministries 
liad come into existence several months earlier. There had been no impasse 
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theic anil the change-over liad taken plaee quietly without riiflling the 
siiiface of life in any way. In tlie Punjab especially the old order continued 
and most of the Ministeis were not new. They had been high officials 
previously and they continued to be so. Bet'ween them and the British 
administration there was no conflict or sense of tension for politically that 
administration was supreme. 

This difference between the Congress provinces and Bengal and the 
Punjab was immediately apparent in regard to civil liberties and political 
prisoners. In both Bengal and the Punjab there was no lelaxation of the 
police and secret service laj and political prisoners were not released. In 
Bengal, where the Ministry often depended on European votes, there were 
in addition thousands of detenus, that is, men and women kept indefinitely 
and for years and j'cars in prison without charge or trial. In the Congress 
provinces, however, the very fiist step taken was the release of political 
prisoners. In regard to some of these, who had been convicted for violent 
activities, there was delay because of the Governor’s refusal to agree. 
Matters came to a head early in 1938 over this issue and two of the Con- 
gress Governments (U. P. and Bihar) actually offered their resignations. 
Thereupon the Governor withdrew his objections and the prisoneis were 
released. 


4: INDIAN DYNAMISM VERSUS BRITISH 
CONSERVATISM IN INDIA 

The new Provincial Assemblies had a much larger representation from 
the riual areas and this inevitably led to a demand in all of them for 
agrarian refoims. In Bengal, because of the Permanent Settlement and for 
other reasons, the condition of the tenantry was worst of all. Next came 
the other big zamindari (landlord) provinces, chiefly Bihar and the United 
Provinces, and thirdly the provinces where originally some kind of peasant 
proprietorship had been establislied (Madras, Bombay, Punjab, etc.) but 
where big landed estates had also grown up. The Permanent Settlement 
came in the way of any effective reform in Bengal. Almost everybody is 
agreed that this must go, and even an official commission has recommended 
this, but \'ested interests still manage to prevent or delay change. The 
Punjab was fortunate in having fresh land at its disposal. 

For the Congress the agrarian question was the dominating social issue 
and much time had been given to its study and the formulation of policy. 
This vailed in different provinces os conditions were diffeient and also the 
class composition of the piovincial Congress organizations differed from 
one another. There was an all-India agrarian policy which had been for- 
mulated by the central organization and each province added to it and 
filled ill the details. The United Provinces Congress was in Ibis respect 
the most advanced and it had reached the conclusion that the zamindari 
(landlord) system should be abolished. This, however, was impossible under 
the Government of India Act of 1985, even apart from the special powers 
of the \^iceroy and the Governor, and the second chamber which largely 
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consisted of the landed class. Changes had thus to be made nithin the 
larger framework of this system, unless of course some revolutionary up- 
heaval ended that system itself. This made reform difBcult and terribly 
complicated and it took much longer than was anticipated. 

However, substantial agrarian reforms were introduced and the problem 
of rural indebtedness was also attacked. So also labour conditions in fac- 
tories, public health and sanitation, local self-government, education both 
in the Tower stages and in the university, literacy, industry, rural develop- 
ment and many other problems were tackled. All these social, cultural 
and economic problems had been ignored and neglected by previous gov- 
ernments, their function had been to make the police and the revenue 
departments efficient and to allow the rest to take their own course. 
Occasionally some little effort had been made and commissions and inquirv’ 
committees had been appointed, which produced huge reports after years 
of travelling about and labour. Then the reports had been put away in their 
respective pigeon-holes and little was done. Even proper statistics had not 
been collected, in spite of insistent popular denvand. Tliis lack of statistics 
and surveys and necessary information has been a serious impediment in 
the way of progress in any direction. Thus the new Provincial Government 
had, apart from the normal work of administration, to face a mountain 
of work, the result of years of neglect, and on every side urgent problems 
faced them. They had to change a police State into a socially-guided State 
— never an easy job but made much more difficult by tlie limitations on 
their power, the poverty of the people, and the divergence of outlook 
between these Provincial Governments and tlie Central authority, which 
was completel}' autocratic and authoritarian, under the Viceroy. « 

We knew all these limitations and barriers, we realized in our hearts that 
we could not do much till conditions were radically changed — hence our 
overwhelming desire for independence — and yet the passion for progress 
filled us and the wish to emulate other countries which had gone so far 
ahead in many ways. We thought of the I'nited States of America and 
even of some eastern countries which were forging ahead. But most of 
all we had the example of the Soviet Union which in two brief decades, 
full of war and civil strife and in the face of wdiat appeared to be 
insurmountable difficulties, had made tremendous progress. Some were 
attracted to communism, others were not, but all were fascinated by the 
advance of the Soviet Union in education and culture and medical care 
and physical fitness and in the solution of the problem of nationalities — by 
the amazing and prodigious effort to create a new world out of the dregs 
of the old. Even Rabindranath Tagore, highly individualistic as he was 
and not attracted towards some aspects of the communistic system, became 
an admirer of this new civilization and contrasted it with present conditions 
in his own country. In his lost death-bed message he referred to the 
unsparing energy with which Russia has tried to fight disease and illi- 
teracy, and has succeeded in steadily liquidating ignorance and poverty, wip- 
ing off the humiliation from the face of a vast continent. Her civilization is 
free from all invidious distinction between one class and anothei, between 
one sect and another. The rapid and astounding progress achieved by her 
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msde me happr and jealoas at the same time .... ^Tiea_ I see 
eiseTvhere s ome tiro Iiimdred natlcmalities — TChich orilr s feir rears ago- 
“rfire 3t”rasdr diderent stages of development — marchine ahead in peaceful 
progress and amity, and vrhen I look about my own country and see a 
very highly erc^rSi and intellectcal people drifting into the disorder of 
barbarism. I cannot hdpjcontrasting the tsvo systems of governments, one 
based on co-operation, the other on exploitation, which have made such 
contrary conditions possible." 

If others could do it. why not we? We had faith in oar capacity, oar 
intelligence, oar ifill to persevere, to endare and saccced. We knew the 
diEcalties. oar poverty end backwardness, our reactionary groups and 
classes, our divisions; yet we would face them and overcome them. We 
knew that the price ^vas a heavy one. bat we were prepared to pay it. 
for no price coold be greater than what we paid from day to day in our 
present condition. Bat how were we to begin on our internal problems 
when the external problem of British rale and cccuftation faced us at everj' 
tom and nnlliSed our every effort? 

Tet since we had some opportunity, however limited and restricted, ia 
these Provincial Governments, we wanted to take advantage of it in the 
fullest measure. But it was a heart-breaking job for onr Ministers who 
were overwhelmed with work and responsibilitv-, and could not even share 
these with the permanent services, because of the lack of harmony and 
the absence of a common outlook. Unfortunately also the number of tlrese 
Ministers was mucli too small. They were suppwsed to set an example in 
plain living and economy in public expenditure. Their salaries were small, 
and we had the curiciu^55>ectacle of. a Minister’s secretary or some other 
subordinate belonging to the Indian Civil Service drawing a salary and 
.allowances which were four or five times the Mimster's salary, M'e could 
not touch the emoluments of the Civil Service, .klso the Minister would 
travel second dass fay railway train, or even third, while some subordinate 
of his might be travelling first or in a lordly saloon in the same train. 

It has often been stated that the central Congress Executive coatinuallv 
interfered with the work of these Provincial Governments by issuing orders, 
from above. This is entirdy incorrect and there was no interference with 
the internal administration. What the Congres Executive desired was that 
a common policy on all fundamental political matters should fae followed 
by the Provincial Governments and that the Congress programme, as laid 
down in the Election Manifesto, should be furthered in so far as this was 
possible. In particular, the policy vis-i-ris the Governors and the 
Government of India bed to be uniform. 

The inlrodcctioa of Provinda! -Autonomy without any change in the 
Central Government, which continued to be wholly irresponsible and 
anthoritarian. was likely to lead to agrovvth of provincialism and diversity, 
and thus to a lessening of the sense of Indian unity. Probably the British 
Government had this in view in furtherance of its policy of encouragincr 
disruptive elements and tendendes. The Government of India, irremovable, 
irresponsible and unresponsive, still representing the old tradition of 
British imperi.alism. stood as solid .as a rock and of course pnrsued a uniform 
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policy with all the Provincial Governments. The Governors, acting on 
instructions from New Delhi or Simla, did likewise. If the Congress 
Provincial Governments had reacted differently to this, each in its own. 
way, the}^ could have been disposed of separately. It was essential, there- 
fore, for these Piovincial Governments to hold together and iiresent a 
united front to the Government of India. The Government of India, on 
the other hand, was equally anxious to prevent this co-operation and 
preferred to deal with each Provincial Government separately without 
reference to similar problems elsewhere. 

In August 1937, soon after the formation of the Congress Provincial 
Governments, the Congress Executive passed the following resolution : 

‘ The Working Committee recommend to the Congress Ministers the 
appointment of a Committee of Experts to consider urgent and vital 
problems the solution of which is necessary to any scheme of national 
reconstruction and social planning. Such solution will require extensive 
surveys and the collection of data, as well as a clearly defined social 
objective. Many of. these problems cannot be dealt with efficiently on a 
provincial basis and the interests of adjoining provinces are interlinked. 
Comprehensive river surveys are necessary for the formulation of a policy 
to prevent disastrous floods, to utilise the water for the purpose of 
iriigation, to consider the problem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, 
and for the development of hydro-electric and other schemes. For this 
purpose .the whole river valley will have to be surveyed and investigated, 
and large-scale State-planning resorted to. The development and control 
of industries require also joint and co-ordinate action on the part of several 
provinces. The Working Committee advise therefore that, to begin with, 
an inter-provincial committee of experts be appointed to consider the 
general nature of the problem to be faced, and to suggest how, and in 
what order, those should be tackled. This Expert Committee may' suggest 
the formation of special committees or boards to con^der each euch 
problem separately and to advise the Provincial Governments concerned 
as to the joint action to be undertaken.’ 


This resolution indicates the hind of advice that was sometimes tendered 
to the Provincial Governments. It shows also how desirous the Congress 
Executive was to encourage co-operation between Provincial Governments 
in the economic and industrial sphere. That co-operation was not limited 
to the Congress Governments although the advice was necessarily addressed 
to them. A comprehensive river survey overlapped provincial boundaries ; 
a survey of the Gangetic Valley and the setting up of a Ganga River 
Commission, a work of the highest importance which yet awaits to be 
done, could only take place with the co-operation of the three Provincial 
Governments— those of the United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal. 

The resolution also demonsti-ates the importance attached by the Congress 
0 large-scale State planning. Such planning was impossible so long as the 
entral Government was not under popular control and the shackles on 
tue irovmcial Governments had not been removed. We hoped, however, 
that some essential preliminary work might be done and the foundations 
tor future planning laid down. Unfortunately the Provincial Governments 
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ivere so busy witli tiieir own problems that there was delay in giving effect 
to this resolution. Late in 1938 a National Planning Committee was 
constituted and I became cliairmari of it. ~ 

I •was often critical of the \rork of the Congress Governments and fretted 
at the slowness of progress made. But, looking back, I am surprised at 
tlieir achievements during a brief period of tvvoyeais and a quarter, despite 
the innumerable difficulties that surrounded them. Unfortunately some of 
their important work did not bear fruit, as it was on the point of completion 
when they resigned, and it was shelved afterwards b}' their successor — 
,lhat is the British Governor. Both the peasantry and industrial labour 
benefited and grew in strength. One of the most important and far-reaching 
achievements was the introduction of a system of mass education called 
"Basic Education. This was not only based" on the latest educational doctrine 
ljut was peculiarly suited to Indian conditions. 

Every vested interest came in the way of jtrogressive change. A com- 
mittee appointed by the U.P. Government to inquire into labour conditions 
in the Cawnpore textile industry was treated by the employers (chiefly 
Europeans but including some Indians) with the greatest discourtesy and 
many of tlie facts and figures demanded were refused. Labour had long 
faced the organized opposition of both the employers and government, and 
tlie police had always been at the disposal of the employers. The change 
in policy introduced by the Congress Governments was therefore resented 
by the employers. Of tlic tactics of employers in India, Mr B, Shiva Rao, 
who has had long experience of the labour movement in India and belongs 
to the moderate w ing of it. wTites : 

‘ The amount of resourcefulness and lack of scruple exhibited on such 
■occasions (strikes, etc.) by the employers with the assistance of police would 
be incredible to one unacquainted with Indi.an conditions.’ The govern- 
ment of most countries, constituted as it is, inclines towards the employers. 
In India, Mr Shiva Rao points out. there is an additional reason for this, 
^ Apart from personal aiumosities, officials in India with lare exceptions 
have been obsessed with tlie fear that trade unions, if allowed to develop, 
would foster mass consciousness; and with the political struggle in India 
periodical!}* flaring up into movements like non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience, they have felt presumably that no risks should be taken in 
regard to the organization of the masses.’’’ 

Governments lay down policy. Legislatures pass laws; but the actual 
working out of this policy .and the .application of these laws depend 
ultimately on the services and the administrative personnel. The Provincial 
Governments had thus inevitably to rely on the permanent services, 
especially the Indian Civil Service and the police. These services, bied in 
’a different and authoritaiian tradition, disliked the new atmosphere, the 
assertive attitude of the public, the lessening of their own importance, 
and tlieir subordination to persons whom the}' had been in the habit of 
arresting and imprisoning. They had been rather apprehensive at first as 
to what might happen. But nothing very rev olutionary happened and’they 


* B. Shica Bao; ‘ The Iiidiislr'ial Tlbrler in India ’ (London, 19S0). 
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gradually settled down to their old routine. 'I^\as not, easy for^the Minjs^ 
ters to intei-fere witii the man on the spot and only in obvious cases could 
they do so. The services formed a close corporation and Imng togetlier, 
and )f one man was transferred, his successor was likely to act in the 
same way. It uas impossible to change suddenly the old reactionary and 
autocratic mentality of the services as a whole. A few individuals might 
change, some might make an effort to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions, but the vast majority of them thought differently and had 
always functioned differently; how could they undergo a sea-change and 
emerge as crusaders of a new older? At the most they could give a passive 
and heavy-moving loyalty ; there could not, in the very nature of things, 
be a flaming enthusiasm for the new kind of work to be done, in which 
they did not believe and w’hieh undermined their own vested interests. 
Unfortunately even this passive loyal tj’ was often lacking. 

Among the higher members of the Civil Service, long accustomed to 
authoritarian methods and uncliecked rule, there was a feeling that these 
Ministers and legislators were intruders in a domain reserved for them. 
The old conception that they, the peimanent services and especially the 
British dement in them, were India and all others were unimportant 
appendages, died hard. It was not easy to suffer the new-comers, much 
less to take orders from them. They felt as an ortliodox Hindu might feel 
if untoudiables pushed their way into the sacred precincts of his own 
particular temple. The edifice of prestige and racial superiority which had 
been built with so much labour, and which had almost become a religion 
to them, was cracking. The Chinese are said to be great believers in 
* face," and yet I doubt if any among them are so passionately attached 
to ‘ face ’ as the British in India. For the latter it is not only individual, 
racial and national prestige ; it is also intimately connected with their rule 
and vested interests. 

Yet the intruders had to be tolerated, but tlie toleration gi-ew pro- 
gressively less as the sense of danger receded. This attitude permeated 
all departments of the administration, hut it was especially in evidence 
away from headquarters, in the districts, and in matters relating to, what 
is called. Law and Order, which was the special preserve of the District 
Magistrate and the police. The emphasis of the Congress Governments on 
civil liberty gave tlze local officials and the police an excuse for allowing 
things to happen which, ordinarily, no government could have permittetf. 
Indeed I am convinced that in some cases the initiative for these 
undesirable occurrences came from the local officials or the police. Many. 

riots that took place were due to a variety of 
causes, hut'the" nmgistrates'and the police were certainly not alwavs free 
Experience showed that a quick and efficient handling' of the 
situation put an end to the trouble. What we saw repeatedly was an 
astonishing slackness and a deliberate evasion of duty. It became obvious 
t lat t le objective \vas to discredit the Congress Governments. In the 
United Provinces, the industrial city of Cawnpore offered the most glaring 
example of utter ineptitude and mismanagement on the part of the local 
omcials, which could only be deliberate. Communal (religious) friction, 
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leading sometimes to local riots, liad been more in evidence in tbe late 
t-wenties and early thirties. After the Congress Governments took office 
it nas in many nays much less. It changed its nature and became definitely 
political and deliberatel3’ encouraged and organized. 

The Civil Service had a reputation, chiefly self-projiagated, for efficiency. 
Blit it became evident that outside the narro'v spheie of work to which 
they had been accustomed, they were helpless and incompetent. I’liey had 
no training to function democratically and could not gain the good-nill 
and co-operation of the people, whom they both feared and despised ; they 
had no conception of hig and fast-moving Schemes of social progress and 
could only hamper them by their red-tape and lack of imagination. Apart 
from certain individuals, this applied to both British and Indian memheis 
of the higher services. It was extraordinary how unfitted thej' were for 
the new tasks that faced them. 

There uas, of course, a great deal of inefficienc.v and incompetence on 
the popular side. But it was counterbalanced by energj' and entliusiasm, 
and close toucli with masses, and a desire and capacitv to learn from one’s 
own mistakes. There was vitalitj’ there, a bubbling life, a sense of tension, 
a^desire to get things done, all of whicli contrasted strangely with the 
apathy and conservatism of the British ruling class and their supportcis. 
In^a. the land of tradition, ^lus offered a stiange picture of_rm'erMl of. 
,loIes.'' TJie British, who had coni^liere as Trepresentatives of a dynamic 
society, were now the chief upholders of a static, unchanging tradition; 
among the Indians there were manj- who represented tlie new dynamic 
order and were eager for change, change not only jwlitical but also social 
and economic. Behind those Indians there were, of course, vast new foices 
at work which perhaps even they hardlj- realized. This reversal of roles was 
a demonstration of the fact that whatever creative or progressive role the 
British might have played in the past in India, they had long ceased to 
pl.ay it, and were now a hindrance and an obstruction to all progress. The 
tempo of their official life was slow and incapable of solving any of tlie vital 
problems before India. Even their utterances, whicli used to have some 
claritj' and strength, became turgid, inept and lacking an.v real content. 

There has long been a legend, propagated by British authorities, that 
the British Government, through its higher seiwices in India, was ti aining 
us for the difficult and intricate art of self-government. We had managed 
to carry on, and with a considerable degree of success, for a few thousand 
v'ears before the British came iiere and gave us tlie advantage of their 
training. No doubt we lack many of the good qualities tlrat we should 
possess, and some misguided persons even say that this deficiency has 
grown under British rule. But whatever our failings might be, it seemed 
obvious to us that tlie permanent services here were totally incapable of 
leading India in any progressive direction. The very qualities the.v possess- 
ed made tliem unhelpful, for the qualities necessary in a police State are 
utterly different from those required in a progressive democratic commu- 
nity. Before they could presume to train others, it would be necessary for 
them to untrain themselves, and to bathe in the waters of Lethe so that 
the.v might forget uhat thev' Iiad been. 
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The odd position of a' popular Provinml government )witli an ^ autocratic 
CeritraF Govei-nment over it brought out many strange contrasts. The 
Congress Governments were anxious to preserve civil liberties and they 
checked the wide-flung activities of the provincial C.I.D. (Criminal 
Investigation Department) whose chief function had "Been to shadow poli- 
ticians and all those who were suspected of anti-government sentiments. 
While these activities were checked, the Jhnperial C.I.D.^continued to 
function, probably with greater energy. Not only were our letteis censored, 
but even the Ministers’ correspondence was sometimes subjected to this, 
though tins w'as ^one quietly and not officially admitted. During the last 
quarter of a century or more I have not written a single letter, which has 
been posted in India, either to an Indian or a foreign address, without 
realizing that it would be seen, and possibly copied, by some secret service, 
censor. Nor have I spoken on the telephone without lemembering that my 
conversation was likely to be tapped. The letteis that have reached me 
also have had to pass some censor. This does not mean that every single 
letter is alwaj-s censored; sometimes this has been done, at other times 
selected ones are examined. This has nothing to do with the war when 
there is a double censorship. 

Fortunately we have functioned in the open and there has been nothing 
to hide in our political activities. Nevertheless tliis feeling of being subject- 
ed to continuous censorship, to prying and tapping and overhearing, is not 
a pleasant one. It irritates and oppresses and even comes in the way of 
personal lelationships. It is not easy to write as one would like to, with 
the censor peering over one’s shoulder. 

The Ministers worked hard and many of tliera broke down under the 
strain. Tbtmr health deteriorated and all the freshness faded away, leaving 
them haggard and utterl}' weary. But a sense of purpose kept them going 
and they made their I.C.S. secretaries and their staffs woik haid also; 
the lights in their offices were on till late in the evening. When the 
Congress Governments resigned early in November 1939, there was many 
a sigh of relief ; the government offices were henceforth closed punctually 
at four in the afternoon, and rev^erted to their previous aspect of cloistered 
chambers where quiet prevailed and the public was not welcome. Life went 
back to its old routine and slo,jv tempo, and the afternoons and evenings 
w^ere free for polo and tennis and bridge and the amenities of club life, 
A bad dream had faded and business and play could now be canied on as 
in the old days. True, there was a war on, thus far only in Europe, and 
Poland had been crushed by Hitler’s legions. But all tlds was far away, 
and anyway it was a phoney w'ar. While soldiers did their duty and fought 
and died, here also duty had to be performed and this duty was to bear 
the White Man’s burden worthily and with dignity. 

The brief period during which the Congres's Governments functioned 
_m the provinces confirmed our belief that the major obstruction to progress 
m India was the political and economic structure imposed by the Brilish. 
It was perfectly true that many traditional habits and social forms and 
practices were barriers to progress and they liad to go. Yet the inherent 
tendency of Indian economy to expand was not restricted so much by 
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these forms and habits as by the political and economic stranglehold of 
the British. But for that steel framework, expansion was inevitable, 
bringing in its vrake many social clianges and the ending of out- worn 
customs and ceremonial patterns. Hence attention had to be concentrated 
bn the removal of that framework, and the energj' spent on other matters 
bore little result and was often like ploughing the sands. That framework 
was itself based on and protected the semi-feudal land tenure system and 
many other relics of the past. Any kind of democracy in India was incom- 
patible with the British political and economic structure, and conflict 
between the two was inevitable. Hence the partial democracy of ] 937-39 
was always on the verge of conflict. Hence also the official British view that 
democracy in India had not been successful, because they could only con- 
sider it in terms of maintaining the structure and values and vested inter- 
ests they had built up. As the kind of tame and subservient democracy of 
which they could have approved was not forthcoming, and all manner of 
radical changes were aimed at, the onlv* alternative left to the British Power 
was to rev’ert to a purely authoritarian regime and put an end to all pre- 
tensions of democracy. There is a marked similarity in the development of 
this outlook and the birth and grow th of fascism in Europe. Even the rule 
of law on which the British had prided themselv es in India gave place to 
something in the nature of a state of siege and rule by ordinance and decree. 

5 : THE QUESTION OF MINORITIES 
THE MOSLEM LEAGUE: MR M. A. JINNAH 

The development and grovvth of the Moslem League during the last sev en 
years has been an unusual phenomenon. Started in 1906 with Biitish en- 
couragement and in order to keep away the new generation of Moslems 
from the National Congress, it remained a small upper-class organization 
controlled by feudal elements. It had no influence on the Moslem masses 
and was hardly known by them. By its verj’ constitution it was limited to 
a small group and a permanent leadership vrhicli perpetuated itself. Even 
so, events and the growing middleclass among the Moslems pushed it in 
the direction of the Congress, World War_,I and the fate of the Turkish 
Khilafat (Caliphate) and the Moslem holy places produced a powerful im- 
pression on the Moslems of India and made them intensel}’ anti-British. 
The Moslem League, constituted as it was, could not offer any guidance 
or leadership to these awakened and excited masses; indeed the League 
suffered from an attack of nerves and practically faded away. A new Moslem 
organization grew up, in close co-operation with the Congress — the Jvhilafat 
Committee. Large numbers of Moslems also joined the Congress and work- 
ed through it. After the first non-co-operation movement of 1920-23, the 
Khilaifat "Committee also began to fade away as its very raison d’etre had 
disappfeared — the Turkish Khilafat. The Moslem masses drifted away from 
political activity, as also the Hindu masses to a lesser extent. But a v ery 
considerable number of Moslems, chiefly of the middleclasses, continued 
to function through the Congress. 
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thougli the -word is often enough used and exploited. Religious differences, 
as such, do not come in the vaj’, for there is a great deal of mutual toler- 
ance for them. In political matters, religion has been displaced by what is 
called communalism, a narrow group mentality basing itself on a leligious 
community but in reality concerned with political power and patronage for 
the group concerned. 

^ Repeated efforts were made by the Congress as well as other organiza- 
tions to settle this communal problem with the consent of the various groups 
lironcerned. Some partial success was achieved but there uas always a basic 
'difficulty — the piesence and policy of the British Government. Natiiially 
the British did not favour any real settlement which would strengthen the 
political movement — now grown to mass proportions — against them. It was 
a triangle with the government in a position to play off one side against the 
other, by giving special privileges. If the other parties had been wise 
enough, thev could have overcome even this obstacle, but they lacked 
wisdom and foresight. Whenever a settlement was almost reached, the 
government would take some step Avliich upset the balance. 

There w’as no dispute about the usual provisions for minority protection, 
such as tlie League of Nations used to lay down. All those were agreed to 
and much more. Religion, culture, language, the fundamental rights of the 
individual and the group, were all to be protected and assured by basic 
constitutional provisions in a deraociatic constitution appl.ving equally to 
ail. Apait from this the whole history of India was witness of the toleration 
and even encouragement of minorities and of different racial groups. There 
is nothing in Indian history to compare with tlie bitter religious feuds and 
persecutions that prevailed in Europe. So we did not have to go abroad for 
ideas of religious and cultural toleration ; these were inherent in Indian 
life. In regard to individual and political rights and civil liberties, we were 
influenced by the ideas of the French and American Revolutions, as also by 
the constitutional history of the British Parliament. Socialistic ideas, and 
the influence of the Soviet Revolution, came in later to give a powerful 
economic turn to our thoughts. 

Apart from full protection of all such rights of the individual and the 
group, it was common ground that every effort should be made by the State 
as w ell as by private agencies to remove all invidious social and customary 
barriers which came in the way of the full development of the individual 
as well as any group, and that educationally and economically backward 
■classes should be helped to get rid of their disabilities as rapidly as possible. 
This applied especially to the depressed classes. It was further laid down 
that women should share in every way with men in the privileges of citizen- 
ship. 

• j What remained ? Fear that bigger numbers might politically overwhelm 
‘ n minority. Normally speaking, numbers meant the peasantry and the 
workers, the masses of all religious faiths, who had long been exploited 
not only by foreign rule but by their own upper classes. Having assured 
the protection of religion and culture, etc. the major problems that were 
bound to come up were economic ones which had nothing to do with a 
person’s religion. Class conflicts there might well be but not religious 
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•conflicts, except in so far as religion itself represented some vested interest. ? 
Nevertheless people had grown so accustomed to think along lines of reli- 
gious cleavage, and were continually being encouraged to do so by com- 
jnunal religious organizations and government action, that the fear of the 
major religious community, that is the Hindus, swamping others continued 
to exercise tire minds of many Moslems. It was not clear how even a majo- ' 
rity could injure the interests of a huge minority like the Moslems, con- 
centrated mostly in certain parts of the country, which would be auto- 
nomous. But fear is not reasonable. t' 

Separate electorates for Moslems (and later for other and smaller groups) 

■were introduced and additional seats were given to them in excess of their 
■population. Bu^ven^^cess in^repr^entation in a popular assembly could 
mot convert a minority into a majority. Indeed separate electorates made 
miatters a 'little worse-fOr"the“ protected group for the majority electorate 
lost interest in it, and there was little occasion for mutual consideration and 
■adjustment which inevitably take place in a joint electorate when a candi- 
date lias to appeal to every group. The Congress w’ent further and declared 
that if there was any disagreement between the majority and a religious 
minority on any issue touching the sjiecial interests of that minority, it 
•should not be decided by majority votes but should be referred to an im- 
partial judicial tribunal, or even an international tribunal, whose decision 
shovdd be final. 

It is difficult to conceive what greater protection could be given to any 
religious minority or group under any democratic system. It must be re- 
membered also that in some provinces Moslems were actually in a majority 
and as the provinces were autonomous, the Moslem majority' was more or 
less free to function as it chose, subject only to certain all-India considera- 
tions. In the Central Government Moslems would also inevitably have an 
important share. In the Moslem majority provinces this communal-religious 
problem was reversed for there protection was demanded by the other mino- 
rity groups (such as Hindu and Sikh) as against the Moslem majority. Thus 
in the Punjab there was a Moslem-Hindu-SilA triangle. If there was a 
•separate electorate for Moslems then others claimed special protection for 
themselves also. Having once introduced separate electorates there was no 
•end to the ramifications and compartments and difficulties that arose from 
them. Obviously the granting of weightage in representation to one group 
-could only be done at the cost of some other group, which had its represen- 
tation r^^ced below its population figures. This produced a fantastic result, 
'-especially^in' Bengal; where, chiefly because of excessive European repre- 
sentation, the seats allotted to the general electorate vvei-e absurdly reducecl. 

Thus the intelligentsia of Bengal, whicli had played such a notable part in 
Indian politics and the struggle for freedom, suddenly realized that it had 

a very weak position in the Provincial Legislature and ’this fixed and limited 
by Statute. 

The Congress made many mistakes, but these were in relatively minor 
questions of approach or tactics. It was obvious that even for purely ’political 
reasons the Congress was eager and anxious to bring about a communal 
solution and thus remove a barrier to progress. There was no such eagerness 
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in the purely communal organizations for their chief reason for existence 
was to emphasize the particular demands of their respective groups, and 
this had led to a certain vested interest in the stains quo. Though predo- 
minantly Hindu in membership, the Congress had large numbers of Mos- 
lems on its rolls, as well as all other religious groups like Sikhs, Christians, 
etc. It was thus forced to think in national terms. For it the dominating 
issue was national freedom and the establishment of an independent demo- 
cratic State. It realized that in a vast and varied country like India, a simple 
type of democracv, giving full powers to a majority to curb or overrule 
minority groups in all matters, was not satisfactory or desirable, e\en if it 
could be established. We wanted umtj- of course and took it for granted, 
but we saw no reason why the richness and varietj- of India’s cultural life 
should he regimented after a single pattern. Hence a large measure of 
autonomy was agreed to, as well as safeguards for cultural growth and indi- 
vidual and group freedom. 

But on two fundamental questions the Congress stood firm : national unity 
and democracy. These were the foundations on which it had been founded 
and its very growth for half a century had emphasized these. The Congress 
organization is certainly one of the most democratic organizations that I 
know of anywhere in the world, both in theory and practice. Through its 
tens of thousands of local committees spread out all over the country, it 
had trained the people in democratic ways and achieved striking success in 
this. The fact that a dominating and very popular personality like Gandhi 
was connected with it, did not lessen that essential democracy of the Con- 
gress. In times of crisis and struggle there was an inevitable tendency tp 
look to the leader for guidance, as in every country, and such crises were 
frequent. Notliing is more absurd than to call the Congress on authoritarian 
organization, and it is Interestmg to note that such charges are usually made 
by high representatives of British authority, uhich is the essence of auto- 
cracy and authoritarianism in India. 

The British Government had also stood in the past, in theory at least, 
for Indian unity and democracy. It took pride in the fact that its rule had 
brought about the political unity of India, even though that unitj- was on^ 
of common subjection. It told us further that it was training us in the 
methods and processes of democracy. But curiously enough its policy has 
directly led to the denial of both unit}' and democracy. In August 1940 the 
.Congress Elxecutive was compelled to declare that the policy of the British 
•Goiernmenl in India ‘ is_a direct encouragement of and incitement to civil 
, 'discord and strife.’ Responsible spokesmen of the British Government 
i began to tell us openly that perhaps the unity of India might have to be 
sacrificed in favour of some new arrangement, and that democracy was not 
suited t6 India. That was the only answer they had left to India’s demand 
for independence and the establishment of a democratic State. That answer, 
incidental!}', tells us that the British have failed, on their oira showing, 
in the two major objectives they had set themselves in India. It took them 
a century and half to realize this. 

We failed in finding a solution for the communal problem agreeable to- 
all parties concerned, and certainly we must share the blame as we have 
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to slioulder the consequences for this failure. But how does one get every- 
body to agree to any important proposition or change? There are always 
feudal and reactionary elements who are opposed to all change, and there 
*afe tliose^'ho want political, economic and social change ; in between these 
are varying groups. If a small group can exercise a veto on change then 
surely there can neve^Fe3'ny„cha_nge. When it is the policj' of the ruling 
*irowCT to'^'^set'up such groups and encourage them, even though 
they might represent an infinitesjimal proportion of the population, 
then change can only come through successful revolution. It is obvi- 
ous that there are any number of feudal and reactionary groups in 
India, some native to the soil and some created and nurtured by the 
British. In numbers thej’ ma}’ be small but they have the backing of 
the British Power. 

Among the Moslems various organizations grew up, apart from the Mos- 
lem League. One of the older and more important ones was the Jamiat-ul-. 
Ulema which consisted of divines and old-fashioned scholars from all over 
lndia.""Traditional and conservative in its general outlook, and necessarily 
religious, it was yet politically advanced and anti-imperialist. On the poli- 
tical plane it often co-operated with the Congress and many of its members 
were also members of the Congress and functioned through its organization. 
The Ahrar organization was founded later and was strongest in the Punjab. 
This represented chiefly lower middleclass Moslems and had considerable 
influence on the masses also in particular areas. The ^Momins ^principally 
the weaver class), though large in numbers, \rere the poorest and most 
backward among the Moslems and were weak and badly organized. They 
w’ere friendly to the Congress and opposed to the Moslem League. Being 
weak they avoided political action. In Bengal there was the Krishak (pea- 
sant) Sabha. Both the Jamiat-ul-Ulema and the Ahrars often co-operated 
with the Congress in its normal M'ork and its more aggressive campaigns 
against the British Government, and suffered for it. The chief Moslem 
organization which has never come into conflict, other than verbal, with 
the British authorities, is the Moslem League, which throughout subse- 
quent changes and developments and even when large numbers joined it, 
never shed its upper-class feudal leadership. 

There were also Shta Moslems organized separately, but rather 
vaguely, chiefly for the purpose of making political demands. In the early 
days of Islam in Arabia a bitter dispute about the succession to the Khilafat 
led to a schism and two groups or sects emerged— -the Sunnis and Shias. 
That quarrel perpetuated itself and still separates the two, though the 
schism ceased to have any political meaning. Sunnis are in a majority in 
India and in the Islamic countries, except in Iran, where Shias are in a 
majority. Religious conflicts have sometimes taken place between the two 
groups. The Sliia organization in India as such kept apart and differed from 
the Moslem League. It was in favour of joint electorates for all. But there 
are many prominent Shias in the League. 

All these Moslem organizations, as well as some others (but not including 
the Moslem League) joined hands to promote the Azad Musl im Co nference, 
which was a kind of joint Moslem front opposed to^lm M^lem Leagiie.”"' 
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This Confereace held a veiy representative and successful first session in 
Delhi in 1940. 

The chief Hindu communal organization is tlie Hjndu Mahasabha, the 
counterpart of the Moslem League, but relatively less important. It is as 
aggressively communal as the League, but it tries to cover up its extreme 
narrowess of outlook by using some kind of vague national terminology, 
though its outlook is more revivalist “than progfessive.'It 1? peculiarly un- 
fortunate in some'ofTts-leadei^'who .indulge in irresponsible and violent 
diatribes, as indeed some of the Moslem League leaders also do. This verbal 
warfare, indulged in on both sides, is a constant irritant. It takes the place 
of action. 

The Jloslem League’s communal attitude was often difficult and un- 
reasonable in the past, but no less unreasonable was the attitude of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. The Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Sind, and the 
dominant Sikh group in the Punjab, were often obstructive and came in 
the way of a settlement. British policy was to encourage and emphasize 
these differences and to give importance to communal organizations as 
against the Congress, 

One test of the importance of a group or party, or at any rate of its 
hold on the people, is an election. During the general elections in India in 
1937 the Hindu Mahasabha failed completely ; it was nowhere in the pic- 
ture. The Moslem League did better but on the whole its showing was 
poor, especially in the predominantl.v Moslem provinces. In the Punjab and 
Sind it failed completely, in Bengal it met with only partial success. In the 
North-West Frontier Province Congress formed a ministry later. In the 
Moslem minority provinces, the League met with greater success on the 
whole, but there were also independent Moslem groups as well as Moslems 
elected as Congressmen, 

Then began a remarkable campaign on behalf of the Moslem League 
against the Congress Governments in the provinces and the Congress or- 
ganization itself. Day after day it was repeated that these governments 
were committing ‘ atrocities ’ on the Moslems. Those governments contain- 
ed Moslem Ministers also but they were not members of the Moslem 
League. What these ‘ atrocities ’ were it was not usually stated, or some 
petty local incidents, which had nothing to do with the government, w'ere 
distorted and magnified. Some minor errors of some departments, which 
were soon rectified, became ‘ atrocities.’ Sometimes entirely false and base- 
less charges were made. Even a report was issued, fantastic in its contents 
and liaving little to''do‘with any facts. Congress Governments invited those 
who made the charges to supply particulars for investigation or to come and 
inquire themselves with government help. No one took advantage of these 
offers. But the campaign continued unchecked. Early in 1940, soon after 
the resignation of the Congress Ministries, the then Congress President, 
Dr Rajendra Prasad, wrote to Mr M. A. Jinnah and also made a public 
statemmt inviting the Moslem League to place any charges against the 
Congress Governments before the Federal Court for inquirj' and decision. 
Mr Jinnah declined this offer and referred to the possibility of a Royal 
Commission being appointed for the purpose. There was no question of any 
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such commission being appointed and onlj- the British Government could 
do so. Some of the British Governors, who had functioned during the regime 
of tlieGongres^Governinents, dedor^ publicly that they had found notlxing 
objecyonable “in the treatment of minorities. Under the Act of 1935 
they had been especially empowered to protect nunorTties if '"am'^^ch ^n&d 

I had made a close study of Kazi methods of propaganda since Hitler's 
rise to power and I was astonished to find sometliing very similar taking 
place in India. A year later, in 1938, when Czechoslovakia had to face the 
Sudetenland crisis, the Nazi methods emploi-ed there were studied and 
referred to with approval by Moslem League spokesmen. A comparison was 
draiTii between the position of Sudetenland Germans and Indian Moslems. 
Violence and incitements in speeches and in some newspapers became mark- 
ed. A Congress Moslem Minister was stabbed and there was no condemna- 
tion of tins from any Moslem League leader; in fact, it was condoned. 
Other exhibitions of violence frequently took place. 

I was terribly depressed by these developments and by the general lower- 
ing of the standards of public life. Violence, vulgarity and irresponsibility 
wff-e on the increase, and itjappeared that tliey were approved of by res- 
po nsible leaders of the Moslem League. I TOote to some of these leaders ' 
^ begged them to check this tendency but with no success. So for as the 
Congress Governments were concerned, it was obviously to their interest 
to ^Tin over every minority or other group and they tried hard to do so. 
Indeed complaints arose from some quarters that they were showing undue 
favour to the Moslems at the expense of other groups. But it was not a 
question of a particular grievance which could be remedied, or a reason- 
able consideration of any matter. There was irregular rampage on the part 
of members or sjunpathizers of the“1iIoitein~League to'makejthe Moslem 
mss^helfeve that iomething terrible was happening andjhat the Congress 
was to blame. What thaf terrible tiling was nobody seemed to know. But 
surely there must be something behind all this shouting and cursing, if 
not here then elsewhere. Dming by -electio ns the cry raised was ‘Islam in.^ . 
dang er ’ a nd voters were aiked to take their oaths on the holy book to vole 
■*Tof the Moslem League candidate. 

All this had an undoubted effect on the. Moslem masses. And yet it is 
surprising how many resisted it. The League won most by-elections, lost 
some ; even when they won, there was a substantial minority of Moslem 
voters who went against them, being influenced more by the Congress agra- 
rian programme. But for the first time in its history the Moslem League 
got a mass backing and began to develop into a mass organization. Much 
as I regretted what was happening. I welcomed this development in a way 
as I thought that this might lead ultimately to a change in the feudal leader- 
ship and more progressive elements would come forward. The real difficulty 
been the e.xtreme political and social ba^wardhess of the 
ildslems which made them liable to exploitation by reactionary leaders. 

Mr il. A. Jinnah liimself was more advanced than most of his colleagues 
of the Moslem League. Indeed he stood head and shoulders above them 
and had therefore become the indispensable leader. From public platforms 
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he confessed Jiis great dissatisfaction witJi the opportunism, and sometimes 
even Avorse fadings, of his colleagues. He kneiv well that a great part of 
the advanced, selfless and courageous element among the Moslems had 
joined and Avorked Avith the Congress. And yet some destiny or course of 
ev'ents had throAvn liim among the A’ery people for Avhom he had no respect. 
He AAas their leader but he could only keep them together by becoming 
himself a prisoner to their reactionary ideologies. Not that he Avas an un- 
Avilling prisoner, so far as the ideologies Avere concerned, foi^espite his 
ex tern al modernism, he belonged to an older generation AvHich Avas hardly 
aAvare of modern'political “thought or'dcA'^opmehtsr Of economics, Avhichj' 
dAwsha 3 dAv"the^ Avorld today, '“he appeared to be entirely ignorant. The 
extraordinary occurrences that had taken place all over the Avorld since 
World War I had apparently had no effect on him. He had left th^Congress 
Avhen that organization had taken a political leap forAA’ard. The gap had 
AA’idened as the Congress developed an economic and mass outlook. But 
Mr Jinnah seemed to have remained ideologically in that identical place 
Avhere he stood a generation ago, or rather he had gone further bock, for 
noAV he condemned both India’s unity and democracy. * Tliej’ would not 
live,’ he has stated, ‘ under any system of gOA'ernment that Avas based on 
the nonsensical notion of Western democracy.’ It took him a long time to 
realize that Avhat he had stood for throughout a fairly long life Avas non- 
sensical. 

"Mr Jinnah is a lone figure even in the Moslem League, keeping apart 
from his closest co-Avorkers, Avidely but distantly respected, mor^jEeared- 
than liked. About his ability as a politician there is no doubt, but somehow 
thaFabllity is tied up, with tlie peculiar .conditions of -British, rule_ in India 
today. H,e shines as a laAvj'er jiphtician, as a tactician, as one Avho thinks 
that he^ holds the balance betiveen nationalist India and the Briti sh P oAver. 
If conditions Avere different and he had to face real problems, political and 
economic, it is difficult to say Iioav far his ability Avould carry him. Perhaps 
he is himself doubtful of this, although he has no small opinion of himself. 
This may be an explanation for that subconscious urge in him against change 
and to keep things going as they are, of an aAoidance of discussion and 
calm consideration of problems Avith people avIio do not Avholly agree Avith 
him. He fits into this present pattern ; Avhether he or anybody else Avill fit 
into a ncAv pattern it is difficult to say. AVliat passion moves him, Avhat ob- 
jectiA’e does he striA’e for ? Or is it that he has no dominating passion except 
the pleasure he has in playing a fascinating political game of chess in Avhich 
he often has an opportunity to sa}' ‘ check ’ ? He seems to ha\’e a hatred 
for the Congress Avhich has groAvn AV'ith the years. His aversions and dislikes 
f are obvious, but Avliat does he like? With a ll li is strength and ten-’clty. he 
is a strangely negatii’e person aa’Iiosc appropriate- swuhol mighl aavII he a 
1 ‘ no.,J_ Hence, all attempts to understand his positive aspect fall and one 
1 cannot come to grips Avitli it. 

Since British rule came to India, Moslems have produced feiv outstanding 
figures of the modern type. They Iiav’e produced some remarkable men but, 
as a rule, these represented the continuation of tiie old culture and tradition 
and did not easily fit in Avith modern developments. This incapacity to 
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mnrcli with the changing times and adapt themselves culturally and other- 
wise to a new environment was not of course due to any innate failing. It 
derived from cei'tnin historical causes, from the delay in the development 
■of a new industrial middleclass, and the excessively feudal background of 
the Moslems, which blocked up avenues of development and prevented the 
release of talent. In Bengal the backwardness of the 3Ioslems_was most 
marked, but this was dhvrduslydue to two causes ; the destruction of their 
upper classeslluring the early days of British rule, and the fact that the 
vaskmajoritj’jiveft conYei-ts from tlie lowest class of Hindus, who had long 
been denied opportunities of growth and prog ress. In northOTTTndia tlfe 
cultured upper clasrMdsI^ms~w^l:Te3nup with their old traditional ways 
as well as the land system. In recent years there has been a marked change 
and a fairly rapid development of a new middleclass among Indian Moslems, 
but even now they lag far behind Hindus and others in science and indus- 
try. The Hindus are backward also, sometimes even more hide-bound and 
tied up with traditional ways of thought and practice than the Moslems, 
but nevertheless they have produced some very eminent Itnen in science, 
industr}' and other fields. The small Tarsi community has also produced 
, ■outstanding leaders of modern industry. Mr^ Jinnah’s family, it is interest- 
ing t o. note, was originallj' Hindu. 

Both among Hindus and Moslems a good deal of talent and ability has 
in the past gone into government service, as that was the most attractive 
avenue open. With the growth of the political movement for freedom, that 
attraction became less and able, earnest and courageous persons were drawn 
into it. Thus many of the best types of Moslems came into the Congress. 
In more recent years j-oung Moslems joined the Socialist and Communist 
parties also. Apart from all these .ardent and progressive persons, Moslems 
were very poor in the quality of their leaders and were inclined to look to 
government service alone for advancement. Mr Jinnah was a different type. 
He was able, tenacious and not open to the lure of ofilce, which had been 
■such a failing of so many others. His position in the Moslem League, there- 
fore, became unique and lie was able to command the respect which was 
denied to many others prominent in the League. UnfortunatelWiis tenacity 
P^g} Kim from fo any new idw^nd'his un^Jslibiir 

•ed hold on his oivn organization made him intolerant both of his own dis- 
sidents and of other organizations. aeJ?scameJ:h. e Moslem League . But a 
question arose ; as the League was becoming a mass organization, how long 
•could this feudal leadership with outmoded ideas continue? 

^ When I was Congress President, I wrote to Mr Jinnah on several occa- 
sions and requested him to tell us exactly what he would like us to do. I 
asked him what the League wanted and what its definite objectives were. 

I also u anted to know what the grievances of the League were against the 
Congress Governments. The idea was that we might clarify matters by 
correspondence and then discuss personally the important points that had 
nnsen in it. klr Jinnah sent me long replies but failed to enlighten me. 
•It uas extraordinary how he avoided telling me, or any one else, exactly 
what he wanted or what the grievances of the League were. Repeatedly w’e 
-exc lange letters and yet always there was the same vagueness and 
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inconclusiveness and I could get nothing definite. This suiprised me verj' 
mucii and made me feel a little helpless. It seemed as if Mr Jinnal^ did 
not nant to commit himself in any Avar and Avas not at all eager for a 
settlement. 

Subsequently Gandhiji and others amongst us met Mr Jinnah several 
times. They talked for hours but never got beyond a preliminary stage. 
Our proposal was that representatives of the Congress and the League- 
should meet and discuss all their mutual problems. Mr Jinnah said that 
this could only be done after vve recognized publicly that the Moslem League 
was the sole repiesentative organization of the Moslems of India, and the 
Congress should consider itself a purely Hindu organization. This created 
an obvious difficulty. We recognized of course the importance of the League 
and because of that we had approached it. But how could A\*e ignore many 
other Moslem organizations in the country, some closely associated with 
us? Also there were large numbers of Moslems in the Congress itself and 
in our highest executives. To admit Mr Jinnah’s claim meant m effect to 
push out our old Moslem colleagues from tlie Congress and declare that the- 
Congress was not open to them. It was to change the fundamental cliaracter 
of the Congress, and from a national organization, open to all, convert 
it into a communal body. That was inconceivable for us. If the Congress 
had not already been there, we would have hadTo build up a new national 
organization open to every Indian. 

We could not understand Mr Jinnah’s insistence on this and refusing 
to discuss any other matter. Again we could only conclude that he did not 
want any settlement, nor did he want to commit himself in any way. He 
was satisfied in letting matters drift and in expecting that he could get 
more out of the British Government this way, 

Mr Jinnah’s demand was based on a new theory he had recently pro- 
pounded — that India consisted of two nations, Hindu and Moslem. Why 
only two I do not know, for if nationality was based on religion, then there 
were many nations in India. Of two brothers one may be a Hindu, another 
a Moslem; they would belong to two different nations. These two nations 
existed in varying proportions in most of the villages of India. They were 
nations which had no boundaries ; they overlapped. A Bengali Moslem and 
a Bengali Hindu, living together, speaking the same language and having- 
much the same traditions and customs belonged to different nations. All 
this was very difficult to grasp; it seemed a reversion to some medieval 
theory. What a nation is it is difficult to define. Fossibl.r the essential charac- 
teristic of national consciousness is a sense of belonging together and of 
together facing the rest of mankind. How far that is present in India as a 
whole may be a debatable point. It may ev’en be said that India developed 
in the past as a multi-national State and gradually acquired a national con- 
sciousness. But all these are theoretical abstractions which hardly concern 
us. Today the most powerful States are multi-national, but at the same 
time developing a national consciousness, like the,U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. 

From Mr Jinnah’s two-nation theory developed the conception of. 
Pakistan, or splitting up of India. Tliat of course did not solve the problem 
of the ‘ two nations.' for they were all over the place. But that gave body 
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to a metaphysical conception. This again gave rise to a passionate reaction 
among many in favour of the unity of India. Ordinarily national unity is, 
taken for granted. Only when it is challenged or attacked or attempts are 
made to disrupt it, is unity really appreciated, and a positive reaction to 
maintain it takes place. Thus sometimes attempts at disruption actually 
help to weld that unity. 

There was a fundamental difference between the outlook of the Congress 
and that of the religious-communal organizations. Of the latter the chief 
were the Moslem League and its Hindu counterpart, the Hindu Mahasabha. 
These communal organizations, while in theory standing for India’s in- 
dependence, were more interested in claiming protection and special privi- 
leges for their respective groups. They had thus inevitably to look to the 
British Government for such privileges and this led them to avoid conflict 
with it. The Congress outlook was so tied up with India’s freedom as a 
united nation that ever3-thing else was secondary, and this meant ceaseless 
conflict or friction with the British Power. Indian nationalism, as represented 
by the Congress, opposed British imperialism. The Congress had further 
developed agrarian, economic and social programmes. Neither ,tlfe,^Idslem 
League nor the Hindu Mahasabha had ever considered any such question 
or attempted to frame a programme. Socialists and Communists were of 
"^course intensely interested in such matters and had their own programmes 
which thej' tried to push in the Congress as well as outside. 

There was yet another marked difference between Congress policy and 
work and those of the religious-communal organizations. Quite apart from 
its agitational side and its legislative activity, when such existed, the Con- 
gress laid the greatest stress on certain constructive activities among the 
masses. These activities consisted in organizing and developing cottage in- 
dustries, in raising the depressed classes, and later in the spread of Basic, 
^ Education. Village work also included sanitation and some simple forms of 
medical relief. Separate organizations for carrying on these activities were 
created by the Congress, which functioned apart from the political plane, 
and which absorbed thousands of whole-time workers and a much larger 
number of part-time helpers. This quiet non-political, constructive work 
was carried on even when political activities were at a low ehb, but even 
this was suppressed b)' government when there was open conflict with the 
Congress. The economic value of some of these activities was questioned by 
some people but there could be no doubt of their social importance. They 
trained a large body of whole-time workers in intimate touch with the 
masses and produced a spirit of self-help and self-reliance among the 
people. Congressmen and women also played an important part in trade 
union and agrarian organizations, actually building up many of these. The 
largest and best organized trade union — that of the Ahmedabad te.xtile 
industry— was started by Congressmen and worked in close co-operation 
with them. 

All these activities gave a solid background to Congress work, which was 
completely lacking in the religious-communal organizations. Tliese latter 
functioned on the agitational plane only with fits and starts, or during elec- 
tions. In them also was lacking that ever-present sense of risk and personal 
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danger from government action which Congressmen had almost always to 
face. Thus there was a far greater tendency for careerists and opportunists 
to enter these organizations. Tlie two Moslem organizations, the _Ahrar^ 
and the Jamiat- ul-Ulc ma, however, suffered greatly from governmental re- 
pression because politically they often followed the same line as the 
Congress. 

The Congress represented not only the nationalist urge of India, winch 
had grown with the growth of the new bourgeoisie, but also, to a laige 
extent, proletarian urges for social change. In particular, it stood for revo- 
lutionary agrarian changes. This sometimes produced inner conflicts within 
the Congress, and the landlord class and the big industrialists, though often 
nationalistic, kept aloof from it for fear of socialistic changes. Within the 
Congress, Socialists and Communists found a place and could influence Con- 
gress policy. The communal organizations, whether Hindu or Moslem, were 
closely associated with the feudal and conservative elements and were oppos- 
ed to any revolutionary social change. The real conflict had, therefore, 
nothing to do with religion, though religion often masked the issue, but 
was essentially between those who stood for a nationalist — democratic — 
socially revolutionary policy and those who were concern6d with preserving 
the relics of a feudal regime. In a crisis, the latter inevitably depend upon 
fereign suppoft" which is interested in pieserving the status quo. 

The beginning of World War II brought an internal crisis which resulted 
in the resignation of the Congress Governments in the provinces. Before 
this occurred, however, the Congress made another attempt to approach 
Mr M. A, Jinnah and the Moslem League. Mr Jinnah was invited to 
attend the first meeting of the Congress Executive after the commencement 
of the war. He was unable to join us. We met him later and tried to evolve 
a common policy in view of the world crisis. Not much progress was made 
but nevertheless we decided to continue our talks. Meanwhile the Congress 
Governments resigned on the political issue which had nothing to do with 
the Moslem League and the communal problem. Mr Jinnah, liowever, chose 
that moment for a fierce attack on the Congress and a call on his League for 
the observance of a ‘ Day of Deliverance ’ from Congress rule in the pro- 
vinces. He followed this up by very unbecoming remarks on nationalist 
Moslems in the Congress and especially on the Congress President, Maulana 
Abul Kaiam Azad, who was greatly respected among Hindus and Moslems 
alike. The ‘ Day of Deliverance ’ was rather a flop and counter-demonstra- 
tions among Moslems took place in some parts of India. But it added to 
bitterness and confirmed the conviction that Mr Jinnah and the Moslem 
League under his leadership had no intention whatever of coming to any 
settlement with the Congress, or of advancing the cause of Indian freedom. 
They preferred the existing situation.* 

* After I had finished icrlting this booh, I tead a booh by a Canadian scholar, 
Wilfrid Cantwell Smith, rcho has spent some years in Egypt and India. This booh, 
which is called ‘ Modem Islam in India— A Social Analysis ’ (Lahore, 1943), 
is an able analysis and careful survey of the development of ideas among Indian 
Moslems since the Indian Mutiny of 1837. He deals with the progressive and 
reactionary movements from Sir Syed Ahmad Khan's time onwards, and the 
diffcicnt phases of the Moslem League, 
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Towards the end of 1938 a National Planning Committee was constituted 
at the instance of the Congress. It consisted of fifteen members plus repre- 
sentatives of Provincial Governments and such Indian States as chose to 
collaborate Avith us. Among the members were >wellknOAvn industrialists, 
financiers, economists, professors, scientists as well as representatives of the 
Trade Union Congress and the Village Industries Association. The non- 
Congress Provincial Governments (Bengal, Punjab and Sind), as well as 
some of the major States (Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, Bhopal) 
co-operated AVitb this Committee. In a sense it was a remarkably represen- 
tative Committee cutting across political boundaries as wpll as the high 
barrier between official and non-official India — except for the fact that the 
Government of India was not represented and took up a non-co-operative 
attitude. Hard-headed Big Business was there as well as people who are 
called idealistic and doctrinaires, and Socialists and near-Communists. Ex- 
perts and Directors of Industries came from Provincial Governments and 
States. 

It was a strange assortment of different ijiies and it was not clear how 
such an odd mixture would Avork. I accepted the chairmanship of the Com- 
nuttee not AA'ithout hesitation and misgiA’ing ; the work Avas after m3' oAra 
heart and I could not keep out of it. 

Difficulties faced us at every turn. There Avas not enough data for real 
planning and fcAv statistics were available. The Government of India avos 
not helpful. Ea’CH the Provincial Governments, though friendly and co- 
operatiA-e, did not seem to be particularly keen on all-India planning and 
took only a distant interest in our Avork. The}' Avere for too busy Avitb their 
own problems and troubles. Important elements in the Congress, under 
Avhose auspices the Committee had come into existence, ratlier looked upon 
it as an unAvanted cliild, not hnoAving how it Avould groAv up and rather 
suspicious of its future activities. Big Business was definitely apprehensive 
and critical, and probably joined up because it felt that it could look after 
its interests better from inside the Committee than from outside. 

It AVas obA'ious also that an}* compreiiensive planning could only take 
place under a free national government, strong enough and popular enough 
to be in a position to introduce fundamental changes in the social and 
economic structure. Thus the attainment of national freedom and the 
elimination of foreign control became an essential prerequisite for planning. 
There Avere many other obstacles — our social backAvardness, customs, tradi- 
tional outlook, etc. — ^bnt they had in any event to be faced. Planning thus 
was not so much for the present, as for an unascertained future, and there 
was an air of unreality about it. Yet it had to be based on the present and 
AA^ hoped that this future Avas not a distant one. If we could collect the avail- 
able material, co-ordinate it, and draw up blue-prints, Ave would prepare the 
ground for the real effective future planning, meanAvhile indicating to Pro- 
ynm overnments and States the lines on Avliich thcA' should proceed and 
develop their resources. The attempt to plan and to see the various national 
acuvities— economic, social, cultural-fitting into each other, had also a 
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highly educative value for ourselves and the general public. It made the 
people come out of their narrow grooves of thought and action, to think 
of problems in relation to one another, and develop to some extent at least 
a wider co-operative outlook. 

The original idea behind the Planning Committee had been to further 
industrialization—' the problems of poverty and unemployment, of national 
flefence and of economic regeneration in general cannot be solved Avithout 
industrialization. As a step towards such industrialwation, a comprehensive ^ 
scheme of national plarmlng should be formulated. This scheme sliould pro- 
vide for the development of heavy key industries, medium scale industries 
and cottage industries. . . But no planning could possibly ignore agri- 
culture whicli ivas the mainstay of the people ; equally important were the 
social services. So one thing led to another and it was impossible to isolate 
anything or to progress in one direction without corresponding progress in 
another. The more we thought of this planning business, the vaster it grew 
in its sweep and range till it seemed to embrace almost every activity. That 
did not mean that we intended regulating and regimenting everything, but 
we had to keep almost everything in view even in deciding about one parti- 
cular sector of the Plan. The fascination of this work grew upon me and I 
tliink upon the other members of our Committee also. But at the same time 
a certain vagueness and indefiniteness crept in ; instead of concentrating on 
some major aspects of the Plan we tended to become diffuse. This also led 
to delay in the work of many of our sub-committees which lacked the sense 
of urgency and of working for a definite objective within a stated time. 

Constituted as we were, it was not easy for all of us to agree to any basic 
social policy or principles underlying social organization. Any attempt to 
discuss these principles in the abstract was bound to lead to fundamental 
differences of approach at the outset and possibly to a splitting up of the 
Committee. Not to hove such a guiding policy was a serious drawback, yet 
there was no help for it. We decided to consider the general problem of 
planning as well as each individual problem concretely and not in the 
abstract, and allow principles to develop out of such considerations. Broadly 
speaking, there were two approaches : the socialist one aiming at the elimi- 
nation of the profit motive and emphasizing the importance of equitable 
distribution, and the Big Business one striving to retain free enterprise and 
the profit motive as far as possible, and laying greater stress on production. 
There was also a difference in outlook between those who favoured a rapid 
growth of heavy industry and others who wanted greater attention to be 
paid to the development of village and cottage industries, thus absorbing 
the vast number of the unemployed and partially employed. Ultimately there , 
were bound to be differences in the final conclusions. It did not very much 
matter even if there were two or more reports, provided that all the available 
facts were collected and co-ordinated, the common ground mapped out, and 
the divergences indicated. When the time would come for giiing effect to 
the Plan, the then existing democratic government would have to choose 
what basic policy to adopt. Meanwliile a great deal of essential preparation 
would have been made and the various aspects of the problem placed before 
the public and tlie various Provincial and State Governments. 
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Obviously ve could not consider any problem, much less plan, wtliout 
some definite aim and social objective. That aim was declared to be to ensure 
an adequate standard of living for the masses, in other words, to get rid of 
the appalling poverty of the people. The irreducible minimum, in terms of 
money, had been estimated by economists at figures varying from Rs. 15 
tp Rs. 25 per capita per month. {These are all pre-war figures.) Compaied 
to Western standards this was very low, and yet it meant an enormous 
inciease in existing standards in India. An approximate estimate of the 
average annual income per capita was Rs. 65. This included the rich and 
the poor, the town-dn eller and the villager. In view of the great gulf be- 
tneen the rich and tlie poor and the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few, the average income of the villager was estimated to be far less, 
probably about Rs. 30 per capita per annum. These figures bring home the 
terrible poverty of the people and the destitute condition of the masses. 
There was lack of food, of clothing, of housing and of every other essential 
requirement of human existence. To remove this lack and ensure an irredu- 
cible minimum standard for everybody, the national income had to be 
greatly increased, and in addition to this increased production there had to 
he a more equitable distribution of wealth. We calculated that a really pro- 
gressive standard of living Mould necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth by 500 to GOO per cent. That nas, however, too big a jump for us, 
and Me aimed at a 200 to 300 per cent increase M’ithin ten years. 

We fixed a ten-year period for the Plan, with control figures for different 
periods and different sectors of economic life. Certain objective tests were 
also suggested; 

(1) The improiement of nutrition — a balanced diet having a calorific 
value of 2,400 to 2,800 units for an adult M’orker. 

(2) Improvement in clothing from the then consumption of about IS 
yards to at least 30 yards per capita per annum. 

(3) Housing standards to reach at least 100 sq. feet per capita. 

Further, certain indices of progress had to be kept in mind : 

(i) Increase in agricultural production. 

(ii) Increase in industrial production. 

(iii) Diminution of unemployment. 

(iv) Increase in per capita income. 

(v) Liquidation of illiteracy. 

(vi) Increase in public utility services. 

(vii) Provisions of medical aid on the basis of one unit for 1,000 

population. 

(viii) Increase in the average expectation of life. 

The objective for the country as a whole was the attainment, as for as 
possible, of national self-sufficiencj’. International trade m’os certainly not 
excluded but Me were anxious to avoid being draMTi into the whirlpool of 
economic imperialism. We neither wanted to be victims of an imperialist 
power nor to develop such tendencies ourselves. The first charge on the 
country s pioduce should be to meet the domestic needs of food, raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods. Surplus production M’ould not he dumped 
•abroad but be used for excliange of such commodities as M’e might requiie. 
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To base our national economy on export markets might lead to conflicts with 
other nations and to sudden upsets when those markets were closed to us. 

So, though we did not start with a well-defined social theory, our social 
objectives were clear enough and afforded a common basis for planning. 
The very essence of this planning avas a large measure of regulation and 
co-ordination. Thus while free enterprise was not ruled out as such, its 
scope was severely restricted. In regard to Defence Industries it was decid- 
ed that they must be owned and controlled by the State. Regarding other 
Key Industries, the majority were of opinion that they should be State- 
owned, but a substantial minority of the Committee considered that State 
control would be sufficient. Such control, however, of these industries had 
to he rigid. Public Utilities, it was decided, should be owned by some 
organ of the State — either the Central Government, Provincial Govern- 
ment, ora Local Board. It vias suggested that something of the nature of 
the London Transport Board might control Public Utilities. In regard to 
other important and vital industries, no special rule was laid down but it 
was made clear that the very nature of planning required control in some 
measure, which migiit vary with the industry. 

In regard to the agency in State-owned industries it was suggested that 
as a general rule an autonomous Public Trust would be suitable. Such a 
Trust would ensure public ownership and control and at the same time 
avoid the difficulties and inefficiency which sometimes creep in under direct 
democratic control. Co-operative ownership and control were also suggested 
for industries. Any planning would involve a close scrutiny of the develop- 
ment of industry in all its branches and a periodical survey of the progress 
made. It uould mean also the training of tlie technical staffs necessary for 
the further expansion of industry and the State may call upon industries 
to train such staffs. 

The general principles governing land policy were laid down : ‘ Agricul- 
tural land, mines, quarries, rivers and forests are forms of notional wealth, 
mvnership of winch must vest absolutely in the people of India collectively. 
The co-operative principle siiould be applied to the exploitation of land bj' 
developing collective and co-operative farms. It was not proposed, how- 
ever, to rule out peasant farming in small holdings, to begin with at any 
rate, but no intermediaries of the type of taluqdars, zamindars, etc. should 
be recognized after the transition period was over. The rights and title pos- 
sessed by these classes should be progressively bought out. Collective farms 
were to be started immediately by the State on culturable waste land. Co- 
operative farming could be combined either with individual or joint owner- 
ship. A certain latitude was allowed for various tjiies to develop so that, 
with greater experience, particular t3pes might be encouraged more than 
others. 

We, or some of us at any rate, hoped to evolve a socialized system of 
credit. If banks, insurance, etc. were not to be nationalized, they should at 
least be under the control of the State, thus leading to a State regulation 
of capital and credit. It was also desirable to control the export and import 
trade. By these various means a considerable measure of State control would 
be established in regard to land as well as in industry as a whole, though 
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varying in paytienVav instances, and allowing private initiative to continue 
in a restricted sphere. 

Thus, through the consideration of special problems, we gradually deve- 
loped our social objectives and policy. There were gaps in them and occa- 
sional vagueness and even some contradiction ; it was far from a perfect 
scheme in theory. But I was agreeably surprised at the large measure of 
unanimity achieved by us in spite of the incongruous elements in our Com- 
mittee. The Big Business element was the biggest single group and its 
outlook on many matters, especially financial and commercial, was definite- 
ly conservative. Yet the urge for rapid progress and the conviction that 
only thus could we solve our problems of poverty and unemployment were 
so great, that all of us were forced out of our grooves and compelled to 
think on new hnes. We had avoided a theoretical approach, and as each 
practical problem was viewed in its larger conte.\t, it led us inevitably in a 
particular direction. To me the spirit of co-operation of the members of the 
Planning Committee was peculiarly soothing and gratifying, for I found it 
a pleasant contrast to the squabbles and conflicts of politics. We knew our 
differences and yet we tried and often succeeded, after discussing every 
point of view, in arriving at an integrated conclusion which was accepted 
by all of us or most of us. 

Constituted as we were, not only in our Committee but in tlie larger 
field of India, we could not then plan for socialism as such. Yet it became 
clear to me that our Plan, as it developed, was inevitably leading us towards 
establishing some of tlie fundamentals of the socialist structure. It was 
limiting the acquisitive factor in society, removing many of the barriers to 
groyvth, and thus leading to a rapidly expanding social structure. It was 
based on planning for the benefit of the common man, raising his standards 
greatfy, giving him opportunities of groivth, and releasing an enormous 
amount of latent talent and capacify. And all this was to be attempted in 
the context of democratic freedom and with a large measure of co-operation 
of some at least of the groups who were normally opposed to socialistic 
doctrine. That co-operation seemed to me worthwhile even if it involved 
toning down or weakening the Plan in some respects. Probably I was too 
optimistic. But so long as a big step in the right direction was taken, I fell 
that the very dynamics involved in the process of change would facilitate 
further adaptation and progress. If conflict was inevitable, it had to be 
faced. But if it could be avoided or minimized that was an obvious gain. 
Especially as in the political sphere there was conflict enough for us and, 
in the future, there might well be unstable conditions. A general consent 
for a plan was thus of great value. It was easy enough to draw up blue- 
prints based on some idealist conception. It was much more difficult to get 
behind them that measure of general consent and approval which was essen- 
tial for the satisfactory working of any plan. 

Planning, though inevitably bringing about a great deal of control and 
co-ordination and interfering in some measure with individual freedom, 
would, as a matter of fact, in the context of India today, lead to a vast 
increase of freedom. We have very little freedom to lose. We have only 
to gain freedom. If we adhered to the democratic state structure and 
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encouraged co-operative enterprises, many of the dangers of regimentation 
and concentration of power might be avoided. 

At our first sessions we had framed a formidable questionnaire w'hicli was 
issued to various governments and public bodies, universities, chambers of 
commeice, tiade unions, research institutes, etc. Twenty-nine sub-commit- 
tees were also appointed to investigate and report on specific problems. 
Eight of these sub-committees were for agricultural problems ; seven were 
for industry ; five for commerce and finance ; two for transport ; two for 
education ; two for public welfare ; two for demographic relations ; and one 
for woman’s role in planned economy. There were in all about 350 members 
of these sub-committees, some of them overlapping. Most of them were 
specialists or experts in their subjects — businessmen ; government. State 
and municipal employees j universitj’- professors or lecturers; technicians; 
scientists ; trade unionists ; and public men. We collected in this way much 
of the talent available in the country. The only persons who were not per- 
mitted to co-operate with us, even when they were personally desirous of 
doing so, were the officials and employees of the Government of India. To 
have so many persons associated in our work was helpful in many ways. 
We had the advantage of their special knowledge and experience, and they 
were led to think of their special subjects in relation to the wider problem. 
It also led to a greater interest in planning all over the country. But these 
numbers were disadvantageous also, for there ^^as inevitable delay Avhen 
busy people spread out all over a vast country had to meet repeatedly. 

I W'os heartened to come into touch with so much ability and earnestness 
in all departments of national activity, and these contacts added to my own 
education greatly. Our method of work was to have an interim report from 
each sub-committee, which the Planning Committee considered, approving 
of it or partly criticizing it, and then sending it back with its remarks to 
the sub-committee. A final report was then submitted out of which arose 
our decisions on that particular subject. An attempt was being made con- 
tinually to co-ordinate the decisions on each subject with those arrived at 
on other subjects. When all the final reports had been thus considered and 
disposed of, the Planning Committee was to review the whole problem in 
its .vastness and intricacy and evolve its o^vn comprehensive report, to which 
the sub-committees’ reports ivould be added as appendices. As a matter of 
fact, that final report was gradually taking shape in the course of our con- 
sideration of the sub-committees’ reports. 

There weie irritating dela}'s, chiefly due to some of the sub-committees 
not keeping to the time-table fixed for them, but on the whole we made 
good progress and got through an enormous amount of work. Two interest- 
ing decisions were made in connection with education. We suggested that 
definite norms of physical fitness for boys and girls be laid down for every 
stage of education. We also suggested establishment of a system of com- 
pulsory social or labour service, so as to make every young man and woman 
contribute one year of his or her life, between the ages of 18 and 22, to 
works of national utility, including agriculture, industry, public utilities, 
and public works of all kinds. No exemption was to be allowed except for 
physical or mental disability. 
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When World War II started in September 1939, it was suggested that 
tlie National Planning Committee should suspend its activities. In Novem- 
ber the Congress Governments in the provinces resigned and this added 
to our difficulties, for under the absolute rule of the Governors hi the pro- 
vinces no interest was taken in our work. Businessmen were busier than 
ever making money out of war requirements and were not so much interest- 
ed in planning. The situation was changing from day to day. We decided, 
iiowever, to continue and felt that the war made this even moie necessary. 
It was bound to result in further industrialization, and the work we had 
already done and were engaged in doing could he of great help in this pro- 
eess. We were dealing then with our sub-committees’ reports on engineer- 
ing industries, transport, chemical industries, and manufacturing industries, 
all of the highest importance from the point of view of the war. But the 
government was not interested in our work and in fact viewed it with great 
disfavour. During the early months of the war — the so-called ‘ phoney ’ 
period — their policy was not to encourage the growth of Indian industry. 
Afterwards, the pressure of events forced them to buy many of their re- 
quirements in India, but even so they disapproved of any heavy industries 
being started in India. Disapproval meant virtual prohibition for no machi- 
nery could be imported without government sanction. 

The Planning Committee continued its woik and had nearly finished deal- 
ing with its sub-committees’ reports. We were to finish what little remain- 
ed of this work and then proceed to the consideration of our own compre- 
hensive report. I was, however, arrested in October 1040 and sentenced to 
a longterm of imprisonment. Several other members of the Planning Com- 
mittee and its sub-committees were also arrested and sentenced. I was anxi- 
ous that the Planning Committee should continue to function and requested 
my colleagues outside to do so. But they were not willing to work in the 
Committee in my absence. I tried to get the Planning Committee’s papers 
and reports in prison so that I might study them and prejiare a draft report. 
Tile Government of India interevened and stopped fliis. No such papers 
viere allowed to reach me, nor were interviews on the subject pennitted. 

So the National Planning Committee languished, while I spent m)* days 
in jail. All the work we had done which, though incomplete, could be used 
to great advantage for war purposes, remained in the pigeon-holes of our 
■office, I was released in December 1941 and was out of prison for some 
months. But this peiiod was a hectic one for me, as it was for others. All 
manner of new developments had taken place, the Pacific War was on, 
India was threatened with invasion, and it was not possible then to pick 
wp the old threads and continue the unfinished work of the Planning Com- 
mittee unless the political situation cleared up. And then I returned to 
■prison. 

7: THE CONGRESS AND INDUSTRY 
BIG INDUSTRY VS COTTAGE INDUSTRY 

JTf^Gongress, under Gandhiji’s leadership, had long championed the revival 
-of vinage~induslriiM, especially hand-spinning and hand-u'eaVing. At no 
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time, however, had the Congress been opposed to the development of big- 
industries, and whenever it had the chance, in the legislatures or else;\here, 
iHia-d encouraged this development. Congress Provincial Gorernnients were 
eager to do so. In the twenties Mhen the Tata Steel and Iron Works were 
in difficidties, it ivas largely due to the insistence of the Congress Party in 
the Central Legislature that government aid was given to help to tide over 
a critical period. TJie development of Indian ship-building and shipping 
services hod long been a sore point of conflict between nationalist opinion 
and government. The Congress, as all other sections of Indian opinion, was 
anxious that every assistance should be given to Indian shipping ; the gov- 
ernment was equally anxious to protect the rested interests of powerful 
British shipping companies. Indian shipping was thus prevented from grow- 
ing by official discrimination against it, although it had both capital and 
technical and managerial ability at its disposal. This kind of discrimination 
worked all along the line rvhenerer any British industrial, commercial or 
financial interests were concerned. 

That huge combine, the Imperial Chemical Industries, has been repeated- 
ly favoured at the expense of Indian industry. Some years ago it was given 
a long-term lease for the exploitation of the minerals, etc., of the Punjab. 
The terms of this agreement were, so far as I know, not disclosed, presum- 
ablj' because it was not considered ‘ ni the public inteiest ’ to do so. 

The Congress Provincial Governments were anxious to develop a power 
alcohol industry. This was desirable from many points of view but there 
was an additional reason in the U.P. and Bihar. The large numbers of sugar 
factories there were producing as a bv-product a vast quantity of molasses 
which was being treated as waste material. It was proposed to utilize this 
for the production of power alcohol. The process was simple, there was no- 
difficulty, except one — the interests of the Shell and Burma Oil combine 
were affected. The Government of India championed these interests and 
refused to permit the manufacture of power alcohol. It was only in tJie third 
year of tlie present war, after Burma fell and the supplies of oil and petrol 
were cut off, that tiie realiz.atioii came that power alcohol was necessary 
and must be produced in India. The American Grady Committee strongly 
urged this in 1 942. 

The Congiess has thus always been in favour of the industrialization of 
India and, at the same time, has emphasized the development of cottage 
industries and worked for this. Is there a conflict between these two ap- 
proaches ? Possibly there is a difference in emphasis, a realization of certain 
human and economic factors w'hich weie overlooked previously in India. 
Indian industrialists and the politicians who supported them thought toe 
iniicli in terms of the nineteenth-century deielopment of capitalist industry 
in Europe and ignored many of the evil consequences that were obvious in 
the twentieth century. In India, because normal progress had been arrested 
for a hundred years, those consequences were likely to be more far-reaching. 
Tlie kind of mediiini-scale industries that were being started in India, 
under the prevailing economic system, resulted not in absorbing l.abour 
but in creating more unemployment. While capital accumulated at 
one end, poverty and unemployment increased at tlie other. Under a 
22b 
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different system and with a stress on big-scale industries absorbing 
labour, and with planned development this might well have been 
avoided. 

This fact of increasing mass poverty influenced Gandhi powerfully. It is 
true, I think, that tliere is a fundamental difference between his outlook 
on life generally and what might be called the modern outlook. He is^npt 
enamoured of ever-increasing standards ^yiving and the^growth of Ivisury 
aFllie'co^S^irit^lnvd^moral values. He does jr ot favour the soft life ; 
for him the strai ght wa y is the hard wayf and the ^ove of luxury leads J;o 
crookedness and loss of virtue. Above all, be~ is shocked at the vast gulf 
tliat stretches betweeimje'fich and the poor, in their ways of living and 
their opportunities of grorvth. For his own personal and psychological satis- 
faction. he crossed that gulf and went over to the side of the poor, adopting, 
with only such improvements as the poor themselves could afford, their 
ways of living, their dress or lack of dress. This vast difference between the 
few rich and the povertj'-stricken masses seemed to liim to be due to two 
principal causes : foreign rule and the exploitation that accompanied it, and 
the capitalist industrial civilization of the West as embodied in the big 
machine. He reacted against both. He looked back with yearning to the 
days of the old autonomous and more-or-less self-contained village com- 
munity where there had been an automatic balance between production, 
distribution and consumption; where political or economic power was 
spread out and not concentrated as it is today ; where a kind of simple 
democracy prevailed; where the gulf between the rich and the poor was 
not so marked; where the evils of great cities were absent and people 
lived in contact with the life-giving soil and breathed the pure air of the 
open spaces. 

There was all this basic difference in outlook as to the meaning of life 
itself between him and many otliers, and this difference coloured liis langu- 
age as well as his activities. His language, vivid and powerful as it often 
was, N drew Us inspiration from the religious and moral teachings of the 
uges, principally of India but also of other countries. Moral values must 
prevail, tlm ends can never justify unworthy means, or els^the"rndr\Td'ual 
and the race pefishV 

And yet he was no dreamer living in some fantasy of bis oun creation, 
cut off from life and its problems. He came from Gujrat, the home of hard- 
headed businessmen, and he had an unrivalled knowledge of the Indian 
villages and the conditions of life that prevailed there. It was out of that 
personal experience that he evolved his programme of the spinning-wheel 
and village industry. If immediate relief was to be given to the vast numbers 
of the unemployed and partially employed, if the rot that was spreading 
throughout India and paralyzing the masses was to be stopped, it the 
villagers’ standards were to be raised, however little, cu wo-ssc. if they 
were to be taught self-reliance instead of waiting helplessly like derelicts 
for relief from others, if all this was to be done without much capital.' then 
there seemed no other way. Apart from the evils inherent in foreign rule 
and exploitation, and the lack of freedom to initiate and carry through big 
schemes of reform, the problem of India was one of scarcity of capital and 
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abundance of labour — how to utilize that wasted labour, that man-power 
that was producing nothing. Foolish comparisons are made between man- 
power and machine-power ; of course a big machine can do the work of a 
thousand or ten thousand persons. But if those ten thousand sit idly by or 
starve, the introduction of that machine is not a social gain, except in long 
perspective which envisages a change in social conditions. When the big 
machine is not there at all, then no question of comparison arises ; it is a 
nett gain botii from the individual and the national point of view to utilize 
man-power for production. There is no necessary conflict between this and 
the introduction of machiner}' on the largest scale, provided that machinery 
is used primarily for absorbing labour and not for creating fresh unemplo}^- 
ment. 

Comparisons betnceii India and the small highly-industrialized coiintiies 
of the West, or big countries with relatively sparse populations, like the 
U.S.S.R. or the U.S.A., are misleading. In western Europe the process of 
industrialization has proceeded for a hundred years and giadually the popu- 
lation has adjusted itself to it; the population has grown rapidly, then 
stabilized itself, and is now declining. In the U.S.A, and the U.S.S.R. 
there are vast tracts with a small, though growing, population, A tractor is 
an absolute necessity there to exploit the land for agriculture. It is not so 
obvious that a tractor is equally necessary in the densely populated Gangetic 
Valley, so long as vast numbers depend on the land alone for sustenance. 
Other problems arise, as they have arisen even in America. Agriculture has 
been cmried on for thousands of years m India and the s^ hasTieenleX- 
, ploited to the utmost,' Would the deep churning up of the soil by tractors^ 
lead to impoverishment of this soil as well ns to'^soirerosioii'?' Wlien railwa.vs 
were' built" in India alid high embankments put up for the purpose, no 
thought was given to the natural drainage of the country. These 
embankments interfered with this drainage system and, as a result, 
we have had repeated and ever-increasing floods, soil erosion, and malaria 
has spread. 

I am all for tractors and big machinery and I am convinced that the rapid 
industrialization of India is essential to relieve the pressure on land, to 
combat poverty and raise standards of living, for defence, and a variety of 
other purposes. But I am equally convinced that the most careful planning 
and adjustment are necessary if we are to reap the full benefit of industriali- 
zation and avoid many of its dangers. This planning is necessary today in 
all countries of arrested growth, like China and India, which have strong 
traditions of their oun. 

In China I was greatly attracted to the Industi'ial Co-operatives — ^the 
Indusco movement — and it seems to me that some such movement is pecu- 
liarly suited to India. It w’ould fit in with the Indian background, give n 
democratic basis to small industr5' and develop the co-operative habit. It 
could be made to complement big industry, It must be remembered that 
however rapid might be the development of heavy industry in India, a vast 
field will remain open to small and cottage industries. Even in Soviet Russia 
owner-producer co-operatives have played an impoitant part in industrial 
growth. 
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The increasing rise o£ electric power facilitates the growth of small in- 
dustry and makes it economically capable of competing with large-scale 
industry. There is also^a growing opinion' in favour of decentralization and 
even Henr)' Ford has advocated it. Scientists are pointing out the psycho- 
logical and biological dangers of loss of contact with the soil which results 
from life in great industrial cities. Some have even said that human 
survival necessitates a going back to tire soil and the village. Fortunately 
science lias made it possible today for population to be spread out and 
remain near the soil and yet enjoy all the amenities of modern civilization 
and culture. 

However that may be, the problem before us in India during recent 
decades has been how, in the existing circumstances and restricted as we 
were by alien rule and its attendant vested interests, we could relieve the 
poverty of the masses and produce a spirit of self-reliance among them. 
There are many argimrents in favour of developing cottage industries at any 
time, but situated as we were that w’as certainly the most practical thing 
we could do. The methods adopted may not liave been tlie best or the most 
suitable. The problem was vast, difficult and intricate, and we had frequent- 
ly to face suppression by government. We had to learn gradually by the 
process of trial and error. I think we should have encouraged co-operatives 
from the beginning, and relied more on expert technical and scientific 
knowledge for the Improvemeut of small machines suitable for cottage and 
village use. The co-operation principle is now being introduced in these 
organizations. 

G. D. H. Cole, the economist, has said that * Gandhi’s campaign for the. 
development of the home-made cloth industry is no mere fad of a romantic 
eager to revive the past, but a practical attempt to Relieve the poverty and 
uplift the standard of the village.’ It was that undoubtedly, and it was much 
more. It forced India to think of the poor peasant in human terms, to realize 
that behind the glitter of a few cities lay this morass of misery and poverty, 
to grasp the fundamental fact that the true test of progress and freedom in 
India did not lie in the creation of a number of millionaires or prosperous 
iawyei's and the like, or in the setting up of councils and assemblies, but 
in the change in the status and conditions of life of that peasant. The British 
had created a new caste or class in India, the English-educated class, which 
lived in a world of its own, cut off from the mass of the population, and 
looked always, even when protesting, towards their rulers. Gandhi bridged 
that gap to some extent and forced them to turn their heads and look to- 
wards their own people. 

Gandhiji’s attitude to the use of machinery seemed to undergo a gradual 
change, ‘ What I object to,’ he said, ‘ is the craze for machinery, not ma- 
chinery as such.’ ‘ If wc could have electricity in every village home, I shall 
not mind villagers plying their implements and tools with electricity.’ The 
big machine seemed to him to lead inevitably, at least in the circumstances 
of today, to the concentration of power and riches ; ‘ I consider it a sin and 
injustice to use machinerj’ for the purpose of concentration of power and 
riclies in the hands of the few. Today the machine is used in this way.’ He 
even came to accept the necessity of many hinds of heaiy industries and 
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large-scale key industries and public utilities, provided they were State- 
owned and did not interfere with some kinds of cottage industries which 
he considered as essential. Referring to his own proposals he said : ‘ The 
whole of this iirograniine will be a structure on sand if it is not built on 
the solid foundation of economic equalitj’.’ 

Thus even the enthusiastic advocates for cottage and small-scale industries 
recognize that big-scale industry is, to a certain extent, necessary and in- 
evitable; only they would like to limit it as far as possible. Superficially 
then the question becomes one of emphasis and adjustment of the two forms 
of production and economy. It can hardly be challenged that, in the con- 
text of the modern world, no country can be politically and economically in- 
dependent, even within the framework of international interdependence, 
unless it is highly industrialized and has developed its power resources to 
the utmost. Nor can it achieve or maintain high standards of living and 
liquidate poverty without the aid of modern technology in almost every 
spheie of life. An industrially backward country will continually upset the 
world equilibrium and encourage the aggressive tendencies of more deve- 
loped countries. Even if it retains its political independence, this will be 
nominal only, and economic control will tend to pass to others. This control 
will inevitably upset its own small-scale economy which it has sought to 
preserve in pursuit of its own view of life. Thus on attempt to build up a 
country's economy largely on the basis of cottage and small-scale industries 
is doomed to failure. It will not solve the basic problems of tbe country or 
maintain freedom, nor will it fit in with the world framework, except as a 
colonial appendage. 

Is it possible to ha\e two entirely different kinds of economy in a country 
— one based on the big machine and industrialization, and the other mainly 
on cottage industries? This is hardly conceivable for one must overcome the 
other, and there can be little doubt that the big machine will triumph un- 
less it is forcibly prevented from doing so. Thus it is not a mere question 
of adjustment of the two forms of production and economy. One must be 
dominating and paramount, w ith the other as complementary to it, fitting 
in where it can. The economy based on the latest technical achievements of 
the day must necessarily be the dominating one. If technology demands 
the big machine, as it does today in a large measure, then the big machine 
with all its implications and consequences must be accepted. Where it 
is possible, in terms of that technology, to decentralize production, this 
would be desirable. But, in any event, the latest technique has to be 
followed, and to adhere to out-worn and out-of-date methods of pioduc- 
tion, except as a temporary and stop-gap measure, is to arrest growth and 
, development. 

Any argument ns to the relative merits of small-scale and large-scale in- 
dustry seems strangely irrelevant today when the world, and the dominating 
facts of the situation that confront it, have decided in favour of the latter. 
Even in India that decision has been made by these facts themselves and 
no one doubts that India w’ill be rapidlj' industrialized in the near future. 
She has already gone a good way in that direction. The evils of unrestricted 
and unplanned industrialization are well recognized today. Whether these 
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evils are necessary concomitants of big industry or derive from the social 
and economic structure behind it, is another matter. If the economic struc- 
ture is primarily responsible for them then surely ue should sei about 
changing that structure, instead of blaming the inevitable and desirable 
■developments in technique. 

The real question is not one of quantitative adjustment and balancing 
■of various incongruous elements and methods of production, but a qualita- 
tive change-over to something different and new, from which various social 
consequences flow. The economic and political aspects of this qualitative 
change are important, but equallj’^ important are the social and psychologi- 
cal aspects. In India especially, where we have been wedded far too long 
to past forms and modes of thought and action, new evperiences, new pro- 
cesses, leading to new ideas and new horizons, are necessary. Thus we will 
change the static character of our living and make it dynamic and vital, and 
our minds will become active and adventurous. New situations lead to new 
experiences, as the mind is compelled to deal with them and adapt itself 
to a changing environment. 

yig Af rec ognized now that a cliild’s education should be intimately 
associated with smne craft or manual a^vit}’\,The niind irstimulated there- 
■ fay and'there is a co-ordination between the activities of the mind and the 
hands. So also the mind of a growing boy or girl is stimulated by the 
machine. It grows under the machine’s impact (under proper conditions 
of course and not as an exploited and unhappy worker in a factory) and 
opens out new horizons. Simple scientific experiments, peeps into the 
microscope, and an explanation of the ordinary phenomena of nature, bring 
excitement in their train, an understanding of some of life’s processes and 
a desire to experiment and find out instead of relying on set phrases and 
old forrnulae. Self-confidence and the co-operative spirit grow, and frustra- 
tion, arising out of tlie miasma of the past, lessens. A civilization based on 
everchanging and advancing mechanical techniques leads to this. Sucli a 
civilization is a marked change, a jump almost, from the older type, and 
is intimately connected with modern industrialization. Inevitably it gives 
rise to new problems and difficulties, but it also shows the way to overcome 


I have a partiality for the literary aspects of education and I admire the 
classics. But I am quite sure that some elementary scientific training in 
physics and chemistry and especially biology, as also in the applications of 

Sirls. Only thus can they understand 
and fit into the modern world and develop, to some extent at least, the 
scientific temper. There is something very wonderful about the high achieve- 
ments of science and nmdern technology (which no doubt will be bettered 
n the near future), in the superb ingenuity of scientific instruments, in tlie 
amazingly delicate and yet powerful machines, in all that has flowed from 

applications, in the glimpses 
of scienef'T processes of nature, in the fine sweep 

i'r 1 J, workers, in the realms of thought and 

of mt ' “"t of the mind 
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8 : GOVERNMENT CHECKS INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH : WAR PRODUCTION IS 
DIVERSION FROM NORMAL PRODUCTION 

Heavy industry was represented in India b}' the Tata Iron and Steel Works- 
at Jamshedpur. There was nothing else of the Idnd and the other engineer- 
ing workshops were reallj’ jobbing shops. Even tlie development of Tatas- 
had been slow because of government policy. During World War I, when 
there was a shortage of locomotives and railway cairiages and wagons, Tatas- 
decided to make locomotives' and,'! think, even 'imported machinery for 
IhVinn'pbse, Put when file war ended, the Government of India and the 
Railway Boaid (which is a department of the CentrarGovernment) 'decided 
to continue their pationage of; British locomotives? There is obviously no 
private market for locomotives as the railways were either controlled bj' 
govcinment or owned by British companies, and so Tatas had to give up 
the idea of making locomotives. 

The three ^^fundamental requirements of India, if she is to develop indus- 
tiiall^hd otherwise are'^i ^ hea vy engin^ring and machine-makingjndus- , 
tty^‘, Scientific research institutes, andk'dpctric power, .These must be the 
found.ifiohs'of all planning, and the National Planning Committee laid the 
greatest emphasis on them. We lacked all three and bottle-necks in indus- 
trial expansion were alnays occurring. A forward policy could have rapidly 
removed these bottle-necks, liut the government’s policy was the reverse 
offorwaid and was obviously one of pieventing the development of heavy 
industry in India. Even when World War II staited, the necessary machi- 
nery was not allowed to be imported; later shipping difficulties were 
pleaded. There was neither lack of capital nor skilled personnel in India, 
only machinery was lacking, and industrialists were clamouring for them. 
If opportunities had been given for the importation of machinery, not only 
would the economic position of India have been infinitely better, but the 
whole aspect of the war in the Far Eastein theatres might have changed. 
Many of the essential articles which had to be brought over, usually by 
air and at great cost and under considerable difficulties, could have been 
ninnufactmed in India. India would have really become an arsenal for 
China and the East, and her industrial progress might have matched that 
of Canada or Australia, But imperative ns the needs of the war situation 
were, the future needs of British industry were always kept in view, and 
it was considered undesirable to develop any industries in India which 
might compete with British industries in the post-war years. This w'as 
no secret policy ; public expression was given to it in British journals, 
and there was continuous reference to it and protests against it in India. 

Jamshedji Ta ta, the far-sighted founder of Tata Steel, had vision enough 
to jstart.tlie Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore., This research institute 
was one of tlie'v’eiy'few of its kind in India; the others were some govern- 
ment institutions with limited objectives. The vast field of scientific and 
industi ial research, which has thousands of institutes, academies, and spe- 
cial stations in the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union, was thus almost wliollr 
neglected in India, except for the Bangalore institute and some work done 
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ill the universities. An effort ivas made, some time after World War II 
started, to encourage research and, though limited in scope, it has produced 
good results. 

While ship-building and locomotive manufacture ivere discouraged and 
prevented, an effort to build up an automobile industry ivas also scotched. 
Some years before W^orld War II, preparations were started for this and 
everything was worked out in co-operation with a famous American firm 
of automobile manufacturers. A number of assembly plants had already 
been functioning in India. It was now proposed to manufacture all the parts 
in India with Indian capital and management and Indian personnel. By 
arrangement with the American Corporation their patents could be used 
and their skilled and technical supervision was available for the initial period. 
The Provincial Government of Bombay, whicli was then functioning under 
a Congress Ministry, promised assistance in various nays. The Planning 
Committee was especially interested in this project. Everj-thing in fact had 
been fixed up and all that remained was to import the machinery. The Secre- 
tary of State for India, however, did not approve and gave his fiat against 
the importation of the machinery. According to him ‘ any attempt to set 
up this industry now would divert both labour and machinery which are 
more urgently needed for the war.’ This was in the early months of the 
war, during the so-called ‘ phoney * period. It was pointed out that plenty of 
labour, even skilled labour, was available and in fact was idle. War necessity 
n as also a curious argument for that necessity itself demanded motor trans- 
port. But the Secretarj' of State for India, the final authoritj’-, sitting in 
London, was not moved by these arguments. It was reported also that a 
rival and powerful automobile corporation in America did not approve of the 
starting of an automobile industry in India under someone else's auspices. 

Transport became one of the major problems of the war in India. Tliere 
was the lack of motor trucks, of petroleum, of locomotives and railway 
wagons, even of coal. Almost all these difiiciilties would have been mucli 
easier of solution if the pre-war proposals on behalf of India had not been 
turned down. Locomotives, railway cars, motor trucks as well as armoured 
vehicles would have been manufactured in India. Power alcohol would have 
helped greatly in easing fhe strain caused by scarcity of petroleum. As for 
coal tliere was no scarcity in India ; there were huge reserves but only very 
little was produced for use. Coal production has actually gone down during 
the war years in spite of increased demand. Conditions in coal mines were 
so bad and wages so low that workers were not attracted. Ultimately the 
bar on Avomen AA’orking underground Avas removed as Avomen Avere aA'ailahle 
for those Avages. No attempt Avas made to OA*erhaul the coal industry and 
improve conditions and Avages so as to attract Avorkers. OAving to lack of 
coal, the expansion of industry has suffered greatly and even existing fac- 
tories liaA'e had to stop Avorking. 

Some hundreds of locomotives and many thousands of ralUvay cars A\ere 
shipped from India to the Middle East, thus adding to the transport diffi- 
culties in India. Even the permanent Avay Avas uprooted in some places for 
transfer elscAvhere. The casual Avay in Avhich all this Avas done, Avithout any 
regard to future consequences. AA'as amazing. There Avas a complete lack of 
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planning and foiesiglit, and tlie partial solution of one pioblem led imme- 
diately to more jerious .■prdblmfTsT' 

An attempt was made at the end of 1939 or the beginning of 1940 to 
start an aircraft manufacturing industry in India. Again everything ^\as 
fixed up with an American firm and urgent cables were sent to the Govern- 
jiient of India and Army Headquarters in India for their consent. There was 
no response. After repeated reminders a reply was forthcoming disapprov- 
ing of the scheme. Why make aeroplanes in India when jmu could buy 
them in England and America? 

In the pre-war days a large number of medicines and drugs and vaccines 
used to come to India from Germany. War stopped this. It nas immediately 
suggested that some of the more essential vaccines and medicines might be 
made in India. This could easily be done in some of the government insti- 
tutes, The Goveinment of India did not approve and pointed out that 
everything that was necessary could now be obtained through Imperial 
Chemical Industries. When it was suggested that the same thing could be 
made in India at much less cost, and utilized for army as well as general 
public use without any private profiteering, High Authority was indignant 
at the intrusion of such base ■'considerations in matters of State policJ^ 
^^'Governmentj’-it' was said, ' was not a commercial institution IJ? 

Gom’nnient uas "not a commercial institution but it ■^vas vVry much in- 
terested in commercial institutions, and one of these was Imperial Chemi- 
cals, This huge combine was given many facilities in India. Even without 
such facilities it hod such enormous resources that no Indian firm, except 
to some extent Tatas, could possibly compete with it. Apnt from these 
facilities it had the backing of high authority both in India and England. 
A few months after leaving the Viceroyalty of India, Lord Linlithgow ap- 
peared in a new role as a director of Imperial Chemicals. This demonstrates 
the very close connection between big business in England and the Govern- 
ment of India, and how this connection must necessarily affect policy. Lord 
Linlithgow may have been a substantial shareholder in Imperial Chemicals 
even when he was Viceroy of India, In any event he has now placed the 
prestige of his Indian connection and his special knowledge derived as 
Viceroy at the disposal of Imperial Chemicals. 

Lord Linlithgow declared as Vicero}^ in December 1942: ‘ We have 
achieved immense things in the field of supply. India has made a contri- 
bution of outstanding importance and value .... for the first six months 
of the war the \ahie of contracts placed was approximately 29 crores. For 
the next months from April to October 1942 it was 137 crores. Over the 
whole period to the end of October 1942 it was no less than 428 crores, 
and these figures exclude the value of work done in the ordnance factories 
which is in itself verj' considerable.’* This is perfectly true and India’s 
contribution to the war effort has grown tremendously since this was said. 
One would imagine that this represents a vast increase in industrial activitj' 
and a much larger index of production. Yet, surprisingly, there has not 
been much change. The index of India’s industrial activity in 1938-39 uas 

* The figures are in ntpees. A crore is ten milHons, 
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nn (taking 1935 as 100). In 1939-40 it ^^as 114*0; in 1940-41 it varied 
between 112*1 to 127*0; in Mavcii 1942 it was 118*9; it fell in April 1942 
to 109*2 and then gradually rose to 116*2 in July 1942. These figures are 
not complete as they do not include munitions and some chemical indus- 
tries. Nevertheless they are important and significant. 

The amazing fact emerges that the total industrial activitj* of India in 
July 1942 was, apart from munitions, etc., only slightly in excess of the 
pre-war period. There was a brief spurt in December 1941, when the index 
figure went up to 127*0, and then a decline. And yet the value of govern- 
ment contracts placed with industries was progressi\ely increasing. For 
the six months, October to March 1939-40, these contracts amounted to 290 
million rupees, according to Lord Linlithgow, and for the six months, April 
to October 1942, they were for 1,370 million rupees. 

Alt these tremendous war orders thus do not represent any increase in the 
total industrial activity but indicate its larg^scale'di\ersi6n frdni normal 
production to production for specialized war purposes, f For tlie moment 
rtiey supplied war needs but at the cost of a terrific lowering of production 
for civilian needs. This inevitably had far-reaciving consequences. While 
sterling balances in favour of India grew in London, and money accumulat- 
ed in the hands of a few persons in India, the countrj- as a whole was star\- 
ed of essential needs, vast and ever-increasing quantities of paper money 
circulated, and prices went up and sometimes reached fantastic figures. Al- 
ready by the middle of 1942 a food crisis ivas evident ; in the autumn of 
1943 famine killed its millions in Bengal and other parts of India. The 
burden of the war and of the official policy pursued in its connection fell 
on scores of millions in India who were least capable of shouldering it, and 
crushed out of existence vast numbers of people who died by the cruellest 
of deaths — slow starvation. 

The figures I have given end with 1942; I ba\e no later ones. Probably 
many changes have taken place since then and the index of India’s indus- 
trial activity may be higher 'now.* But the picture they reveal has not 
changed in any fundamental aspect. The same processes are at work, the 
same crises follow one after the other, the same patchwork and temporary 
remedies are applied, the same lack of any planned and comprehensive out- 
look is evident, the same partiality for the present and future of British 
industry prevails~and meanwhile people continue to die from lack of food 
and from epidemics. 

It is true that some of the existing industries, notably the textile, the 

*lt h not #0, The Calcutta Journal 'Capital' of March 9, 19U, gices the 
following figures for the index of fndtisfrial acliritv in India; 
f3935.S6=100> mS-39 ... ... UM 

39- iO ... ... m-0 

40- 41 ... ... 117-S 

41- 43 ... ... ]2£-7 

43-4S ... ... ms 

45-44 ... ... lOS-O (nypi'orimately) 

Janiiarg 1944 ... ... 211-7 

These do not include armament production. Thus after more than four years of 
war industrial actieify as a whole in India was acfuallj; sonifirJiot lotccr than in the 
pre-war period. 
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iron and steel, and the jute industries, have prospered exceedingly. The 
number of millionaires among industrial magnates, war contractors, hoard- 
ers and profiteers, has grown, and large sums have accumulated in the 
hands of small upper strata of India’s people, in spite of a heavy supertax. 
But labour generally has not profited, and Mr N. M. Joshi, the labour 
leader, declared in the Central Assembly that labour conditions in India 
had become worse during the war. Landowners and middle farmers, espe- 
cially in the Punjab and Sind, have prospered, but the great majority of the 
agricultural population have been hard hit by war conditions and have 
suffered greatly. Consumers generally have been progressively ground down 
by inflation and the rise in prices. 

In the middle of 1949 an American technical mission — the Grady Com- 
mittee — came to India to inspect the existing industries and make sugges- 
tions for increased production. They were naturally concerned with pro- 
duction for war purposes only. Their report was never published, possibly 
because the Government of India vetoed publication. A few of their recom- 
mendations were, however, announced. They suggested the production of 
power alcohol, the expansion of the steel industiy, more electric power, 
greater pi eduction of aluminium and refined sulphur, and rationalization 
in various industries. They also recommended the institutions of high- 
pow’ered control of production, independent of established government 
agencies, on the Ameilcan model. Evidently the Grady Committee was not 
filled with admiration for the leisurely, casual and inefficient methods of the 
Government of India, on which even total war had produced little impres- 
sion. They were struck, however, by the efficiency and organization of the 
Tata Steel Works, a vast organization run entirely by Indians. It was further 
stated, in the preliminary report of the Grady Committee that ‘ the Mission 
has been impressed with the good quality and excellent potentiality of Indian 
labour. The Indian is skilful with his hands, and given satisfactorj’ working 
conditions and security of employment, is dependable and industrious.’* 

During the last two or three years J:he chbmical industry has grown in 
India, ship-buildihg has made some advance, and an infant aircraft industr}' 
has been started. All w'ar industries, including jute and textile mills, have 
‘made vast profits, in spite of the supertax, and a great deal of capital has 
accumulated. The Government of India had put a ban on capital issues for 
fresh industrial undertakings. Recently there has been some relaxation in 
this respect, though nothing definite may be done till after the war. Even 
this little relaxation has led to a burst of energy from big business and 
huge industrial schemes are taking shape, India, whose growth has so long 
been arrested, appears to be on the verge of large-scale Industrialization. 

* Commenting on the shelving of the Grady Committee’s Report, ‘ Commerce ’ 
(Bombay, November 28, 19^2) ‘umte: 

‘ The fact remains that powerjvl interests arc operating abroad for the purpose 
of throttling furllm industrialization of this countrp, so that in the post-isar 
scorld there woidd not be any dangemus competition to the from the 

Bast.’ 
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World TTar Ttco 

1 ; THE CONGRESS DEVELOPS A 
POREIGN POLICY 


T he natioval co^GRESS, like all other political organizations in India, 
was for long entirely engrossed in internal politics and paid little 
attention to foreign developments. In the nineteen-tnenties it began 
to take some interest in foreign affairs. No other organization did so except 
the small groups of Socialists and Communists. Moslem organizations were 
interested in Palestine and occasionally passed resolutions of srarpathy for 
the Moslem Arabs there. The intense nationalism of Turkey, Egypt and 
Iran Aras watched by tliem but not without some apprehension as it was 
secular and was leading to reforms which were not wholly in keeping with 
tlieir ideas of Islamic traditions. The Congr^ _gTadually_developcd4iioreign 
policy which was based on the dimination of political and economic im- 
perialism ever.vwhere and the co-operation of free nations. This fitted m 
with the demand for Indian independence. As early as 1920 a resolution on 
foreign policy was passed by the Congress, in whicli our desire to co-operate 
with other nations and especially to develop friendly relations with all our 
neighbouring countries was emphasized. The possibility of another large- 
scale war was later considered and in 1927, tsvelve years before World War 
II actually started, the Congress first declared its policy in regard to it. 

Tins was five or six years before Hitler came into power and before 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria had begun. Mussolini was consolidating 
himself in Italy but did not then appear as a major threat to world-peace. 
Fascist Italy was on friendly terms with England and British statesmen 
expressed their admiration for the Duce. There were a number of petty 
dictators ia Europe, also usually on good terms Avith the British Govern- 
ment. Between England and Soviet Russia, however, there was a complete 
hreadi } there had been the Arcos raid and withdrawal of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. In the League of Nations and the International Labour Office, 
British and French policy were definitely conservative. In the interminable 
discussions on disarmament, when every other country represented in the 
League, as well as the lj,S.A., were in favour of the total abolition of aerial 
bombardment. Britain made some vital reservations. For many years the 
British Government had used aircraft, for ' police purposes ’ it was called, 
for bombing towns and villages in Iraq and the North-West Frontier of 
India. This ‘ right ’ was insisted upon, thus preventing any general agree- 
ment on this subject in the League and later in the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 
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Germany, the Germany of the Weimar republican constitution, had 
become a full member of the League, and Locarno had been hailed as a 
fme-runner of perpetual peace in Europe and a triumph of British policy. 
Another view of alt these developments was that Soviet Russia was being 
isolated and a joint front against her was being created in Europe. Russia 
Jiad just celebrated the tenth annnersary of her Revolution and had deve- 
loped friendly ties ivitli the various Eastern countries —Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan and Mongolia. 

The Chinese Revolution had also ad\anced with great strides and the 
nationalist armies had taken possession of half of China, coming into conflict 
u 1th foreign and especiall.v British interests in the port toirns and the In- 
tel ior. Subsequently there had been internal trouble and a break-up of the 
Kupmintang into ri'ial groups. 

The n orld situation seemed to be drifting towards a major conflict, with 
England and France as heads of a European group of nations, and So\iet 
Russia associated with some Eastern nations. The United States of America 
held aloof from both these groups; their intense dislike of communism kept 
them awaj' from Russia, and their distrust of British policy and competi- 
tion with British finance and industry prevented them from associating 
themsehes with the British groups. Over and above these considerations 
was the isolationist sentiment of America and the fear of being embroiled 
in European quarrels. 

In this setting Indian opinion inevitably sided with Soviet Russia and 
the Eastern nations. This did not mean any widespread approval of com- 
munism, though a growing number were attracted to socialist thought. 
The triumph of the Chinese Revolution was hailed with enthusiasm ns 
portents of the approaching freedom of India and of the elimination of 
European aggression in Asia. We developed an interest in nationalist move- 
ments in the Dutch East Indies and Indo-China, as well as the w'estern 
Asian countries and Egypt. The conversion of Singapore into a great naval 
base and the development of Trincomalee harbour in Ceylon appeared as 
parts of the general preparations for the coming war, in which Britain 
would try to consolidate and strengthen her imperialist position and crush 
Soviet Russia and the rising nationalist movements of the East. 

It was with this background that the National Congress be gan to dev elo p 
its foreign policy in 1927. Jit declared that India could be no party to an 
imperialist war, and in no event^iduTd India be made to join any war with- 
out file consent of her people being obtained. In the years that followed, 
'this declaration 'was frequently repeated and ’widespread propaganda was 
carried on in accordance with it. It became one of the foundations of Con- 
gress policy and, as it was geneiallj' accepted, of Indian policy. No indivi- 
dual or organization in India opposed it. 

Meanwhile changes were taking place in Europe and Hitler andjiazism 
had arisen. The Congress immediately reacted against these changes and 
denounced them, for Hitler and his creed seemed the verj* embodiment 
and intensification of the imperialism and racialism against which the Con- 
gress was struggling. Japanese aggression in Manchuria produced even 
stronger leactions because of s.vmpathy for China. Abj'ssinia, Spain, the 
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Sino-.Tapanese War, Czechoslo\akia and Munich, added to tins strength 
of feeling and the tension of approaching nar. 

But this coming war was likely to be different from the one that had 
been envisaged before Hitler had arisen. E\en so, British policy had been 
almost continuously pro-fascist and pro-isazi and it was difficult to believe 
that it would suddenly change ov ernight and diampion freedom and demo- 
cracy. Its dominant imperialist outlook and desire to hold on to its Empire 
Would continue despite other developments. Also its basic opposition to 
Russia and what Russia represented. But it became increasingly obvious 
that in spite of every desiie to apjrease Hitler, he was becoming a dominat- 
ing power in Europe, entirely upsetting the old balance and menacing the 
vital interests of the British limpire. War between England and Gei-many 
became probable, and if this broke out what then would our policy be? 
How would we reconcile the two dominating trends of our policy : Opposi- 
tion to British imperialism and opposition to fascism and nazism? How 
would we bring in line our nationalism and our internationalism ? It was a 
difficult question in the existing circumstances, difficult for us, but offering 
no difficulty if the British Government took a step to demonstrate to us 
that they had given up their imperialist policy in India and wanted to rely 
on popular good-will. 

In a contest between nationalism and internationalism, nationalism was 
bound to win. lhat had happened in every country and in every crisis; in a 
country under foreign domination, with bitter memories of continuous 
struggle and suffering, that was an inevitable and unavoidable consequence. 
England and France had played false to republican Spain and betrayed 
Czechoslovakia, and thus sacrificed internationalism for what they consi- 
dered, wrongly as events proved, their national interests. The United States 
of America had clung to isolationism, in spite of their evident sympathy 
with England. France and China, and their liatred of nazism and Japanese 
militarism and aggression. It was Pearl Harbour that flung them headlong 
into war. Soviet Russia, the very emblem of internationalism, had followed 
a strictly national policy bringing confusion to many of its friends and 
sympathizers. It was the sudden and unannounced attack by the German 
armies that brought war to the U.S.S.R. The Scandinavian countries and 
Holland and Belgium tried to avoid war and entanglement in the vain hope 
of saving themselves, and yet were overwhelmed by it. Turkey has sat 
precariously for five years on the thin edge of a varying neutrality, governed 
solely by national considerations. Egypt, still a ‘semi-colonial’ country in 
spite of Its apparent independence, itself one of tlie major battle areas, 
occupies a curious and anomalous position. For all practical purposes it is a 
belligerent country completely under the control of the armed forces of the 
Lmted Nations, and yet apparently it is not a belligerent. 

There may be justification or excuse for all these policies adopted by 
various governments and countries. A democracy cannot easily jump into 
war without preparing its people and gaining their co-operation. Even an 
an lontanan State has to prepare the ground. But whatever the leason or 
s I ca ion mav be, it is clear that whenever a crisis has occurred, national 
considerations, or what weie considered to be such, have been paramount 
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and all others, which did not lit in with them, have been swept away. It 
was extraordinary how, during the Municli crisis, the hundreds of inter- 
national organizations, anti-fascist leagues, etc. in Europe w'ere struck 
dumb and became powerless and ineffective. Individuals and small groups 
may become internationally minded and may even be prepared to sacrifice 
personal and immediate national interests for a larger cause, but not so 
nations. It is only when international interests are believed to be in line 
with national interests that they arouse enthusiasm. A few months ago the 
London ‘ Economist,’ discussing British foreign policy, wrote : ‘ The only 
foreign polic}' that has any hope of being consistently pursued is one in 
wliich national interests are full}- and obviously safeguarded. No nation 
puts the interests of the international communitj- before its own. It is only 
if tire two can be seen to coincide that there is any possibility of effective 
internationalism.’ 

Internationalism can Indeed only develop in a free countr}^, for all the 
thought and energy of a subject countr3’ are directed towards the achieve- 
ment of its own freedom. That subject condition is like a cancerous growth 
inside the body, which not only prevents any limb from becoming healthy 
but is a constant irritant to the mind and colours all thought and action. 
Conflict is inlierent in it and such conflict leads to a concentration of thought 
on it and pi events a consideration of wider issues. The historj* of a long 
succession of past conflicts and suffering becomes the inseparable companion 
of both the individual and the national mind. It becomes an obsession, a 
dominating passion, wliich cannot be exorcised except by removing its loot 
cause. And even then, when the sense of subjection has gone, the cure is 
slow, for the injuries of the mind take longer to heal than those of the body. 

All this background we have long had in India, and yet Gandhi gave a 
turn to our nationalist movement which lessened the feelings of frustration 
and bitterness. Those feelings continued but I do not know of any other 
nationalist movement which has been so free from hatred. Gandhi was an 
intSise'hationalist ; he was also, at the same time, a man W’ho felt he had 
a message not onlj' for India but for the world, and he ardeiith- desired 
world-peace. His nationalism, therefore, had a certain world outlook and 
was entirely free from any aggressive intent. Desiring the independence 
of India, he had come to believe that a world federation of interdependent 
States was the onlj’’ right goal, however distant that might be. He had said : 
‘ My idea of nationalism is that mj’ country maj’ become free, that if need 
be the whole of the country maj* die, so that the human race maj’ live. 
There is no loom for race hatred here. Let that be our nationalism.’ And 
again : ‘ I do want to think in terms of the whole world. My patriotism 
includes the good of mankind in general. Therefore, my service of India 
includes the service of hunianjtj' .... Isolated independence is not the 
goal of the world States. It is voluntary interdependence. The better mind 
of the world desires today not absolutely independent States, warring one 
against another, but a federation of friendlj’, interdependent States. The 
consummation of that event may be far off. I want to make no grand claim 
for our country. But I see nothing grand or impossible about our expressing 
our readiness for universal interdependence rather than independence. 
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I desire the ability to be totally independent -without asserting the inde- 
pendence.’ 

As the nationalist movement grew in strength and self-confidence, many 
people began to think in terms of a free India, \\hat she -would be like, 
what she would do, and what her rel.ations with other countries Avould be. 
The very bigness and potential strength and resources of the country made 
them think in big terms. India could not be a mere hanger-on of any coun- 
try or group of nations ; her freedom and gro^vth would make a -^ntal differ- 
ence to Asia and therefore to the world. That led inevitably to the conception 
of full independence and a severance of the bonds that tied her to England 
and her Empire. Dominion Status, even when that status approached in- 
dependence, seemed an absurd limitation and a hindrance to full gro-wth. 
The idea behind Dominion Status, of a mother country closely connected 
-with her dau^iter nations," all of them having a common cultural back- 
‘"gremnd, seemed totally inapplicable to India. It meant certainly a wider 
sphere of international co-operation, which was desirable, but it also meant 
at the same time lesser co-operation with countries outside that Empire or 
commonwealth group. It thus became a limiting factor, and our ideas, full 
of the promise of the future, overstepped these boundaries and looked to 
a wider co-operation. In particular, we thought of close relations wth our 
neighbour countries in the East and West, with China, Afghanistan, Iran 
and the Soviet Union. Even with distant America we wanted closer rela- 
tions, for we could learn much from the United States as also from the 
Soviet Union. There was a feeling that we had exhausted our capacity for 
learning anything more from England, and m any event we could only 
profit by contact with each other after breaking the unhealthy bond that 
tied us and by meeting on equal terms. ^ 

The racial discrimination and treatment of Indians in some of the British . 
Dominions and Colonies were powerful factors in our determination to ^ 
break from that group. In particular, South Africa was a constant irritant, 
and East Africa -and Kenya, directly under the British Colonial policy. 
Curiously enough we got on well, as individuals, with Canadians, Austra- 
lians and New-Zealanders, for they represented a new tradition and were 
free from many of the prejudices and the, social conservatism of the British. 

HHien ve talked of the independence of India it was not in terms of 
isolation. We realized, perhaps more than many other countries, -that the 
old type of complete national independence was doomed, and there must 
be a new era of world co-operation. We made it repieatedly dear, therefore, 
that we were jaerfectly agreeable to limit that independence, in common 
with other nations, within some international framework. That framework 
should preferably cover the world or as large a part of it as possible, or be 
regional. The British Commonwealth did not fit in with dther of these 
conceptions, though it could be a part of the larger framework. 

It is surprising bow internationally minded we grew in spite of our in- 
tense nationalism. No other nationalist movement of a subject country came 
anywhere near this, and the general tendency in such other countries was 
to keep clear of international commitments. In India also there were those 
who objected to our lining up with republican Spain and China, Abyssinia 
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and Czechoslovakia. Why antagonize ponerfiil nations like Italy, Gernianj'. 
and Japan, they said ; every enemy of Britain should be treated as a friend ; 
idealism has no place in politics, which cpnceins itself with power and the 
opportune use of it. But these objectors were overwhelmed by the mass 
sentiment the Congress had created and hardly ever gave public expression 
to their views. The Moslem League remained throughout discreetly silent 
and never committed itself on any such international issue. 

In 1938 the Congress sent a medical unit consisting of a number of doctors 
and necessar.v equipment and mateiial to China. For several yeais tliis unit 
did good work there. When this w as o rganized,’ Subhas Bose was President 
of the Congress. He did'not apprme of any sfepTieing takenBy the 'Congiess 
which was anti-Japanese or anti-German or anti-Italian. Xnd yet such was_ 
the feeling in the Congress and the country that he did not oppose this or 
many other manifestations of Congress sympathy with China and the vic- 
tims of fascist and Nazi aggression. We passed many resolutions and or- 
ganized many demonstrations of which he did not approve during the 
period of liis presidentship, but he submitted to them without protest be- 
cause he realized the strength of feeling behind them. There was a big 
difference in outlook between him and others in the Congress Executive,, 
both in regard to foreign and internal matters, and this led to a break early 
in 1939. He then attacked Congress policy publicly and, early in August 
1939, the Congress Executive took the very unusual step of taking disci- 
plinary «tion against him, who was an ex-President, 


2:THE CONGRESS APPROACH TO WAR 

Thus the Congress laid down and frequently repeated a dual policy in re- 
gard to war. There was, on the one hand, opposition to fascism, nazism and 
Japanese militarism, both because of their internal policies and their aggres- 
sion on other countries; there was intense sympathy W’ith the victims of 
that aggression ; and there was a willingness to join up in any war or other 
attempt to stop this aggression. On the other hand, there w'as an emphasis 
on the freedom of India, not only because that was our fundamental objec- 
tive for which we had continuously laboured, but also especially in relation 
to a possible war. For, we reiterated that only a free India could take pro- 
per part in such a war ; only through freedom could w’e overcome the bitter 
heritage of our past relations with Biitain and mouse enthusiasm and mobi- 
lize our great resources. Without that freedom the war would be like any 
old war, a contest between rival imperialisms, and an attempt to defend 
and perpetuate the British Empire os such. It seemed absurd and impossible- 
for us to line up in defence of that verj'' imperialism against which we had 
been struggling for so long. And even if a few of us, in view of larger con- 
siderations, considered that a lesser evil, it was utterly beyond our capacity 
to carry our people. Only freedom could release mass energy and convert 
bitterness into enthusiasm for a cause. There was no other w’ay. 

Tlie Congress specifically demanded that India should not be committed 
to any war without the consent of her people or their representatives, and 
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tlint no Indian troops be sent for service abroad without sucli consent. The 
Central Legislative Assembly, consisting of various groups and parties, 
had also put fornaid this latter claim. It had long been a grievance of the 
Indian people that our armed forces were sent abroad for imperialist pur- 
poses and often to conquer or suppress other peoples A\ith whom we had 
no quarrel M-hatever, and with whose efforts to regain their freedom we 
s.vmpathized, Indian troops had been used as mercenaries for this purpose 
in Burma, China, Iran and the Middle East, and parts of Africa. They had 
become symbols of British imperialism in all these countries and antagoniz- 
ed their peoples against India. I remember the bitter remark of on Egyp- 
tian : * You have not only lost your own freedom but you help the British 
to enslave ofliers.'’ 

The two parts of fins dual policy did not automatically fit into each other ; 
there was an element of mutual contradiction in them. But that contradic- 
tion was not of our creation ; it was inherent in the circumstances and was 
inevitably mirrored in any polic}' tbat arose from those circumstances. Re- 


peatedly we pointed out the inconsistency of condemning fascism and nazisiu 
and maintaining imperialist domination. It was true tbat the former were 
indulging in horrid crimes whilst imperialism in India and elsewhere had 
stabilized itself. The difference was one of degree and of time, not of kind. 
And then the former were far away about which some of us read, the latter 
was always at our doorstep, surrounding all of us and pervading the entire 
atmosphere. We emphasized the absurdity of holding aloft the banner of 
democracy elsewhere and denying it to us in India. 

Whatever inconsistency there might hove been in our dual policy, no 
question of the doctrine of non-violence coming in the way of armed con- 
flict for defence or against aggression arose. 


I was in England and on the Continent of Europe in the summer in 1938 
and in speech, writing and private conversation I explained this policy of 
ours, and pointed out the dangers of allowing matters to drift or to remain 
as they were. At the height of the Sudetenland crisis, anxious Czechs asked 
me what India was likel}' to do in case of war. Danger was loo near and 
terrible for them to consider fine points and old grievances, nevertheless 
the}’' appreciated what I said and agreed with tlic logic of it. 

About the middle of 1989 it became know’n that Indian troops had been 
despatched overseas, probably to Singapore and the Middle East. Imme- 
diately there ivas an outcry at this having been done without any reference 
to the lepresentatives of the people. It was recognized that troop move- 
ments during a period of ci-isis have often to be seci-et. Still there were 
many ways of taking representative leaders into confidence. There were 
the party leaders in the Central Assembly, and in every province tiiere were 
popularly elected governments. In the normal course the Central Govern- 
ment had to consult and share confidence in many matters with these Pro- 
Mncial Mimstiies. But not even formal or nominal respect was shown totlie 
peop e s representatives and the declared wishes of the nation. Steps wore 
also being taken, through the British Parliament, to amend the Government 
0 n la ^ c 0 1935 under w’hich the Provincial Governments were func- 
ti mng, with a view to concentrating all power, in the event of a war 
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emergenej-j in tlie Central Government, Normally, in a demoeratic country, 
this might have been a natural and reasonable step, if taken nith the consent 
of the parties concerned. It is wellknown that federating States, provinces' 
or autonomous units in a fedeivahon are very jealous of their rights and do 
not easily agree to give them up to a central administration even in a period 
of crisis and emergency. This tug-of-war is continuous in the U.S.A. and, 
as I write this, a referendum in Australia has rejected the proposal to add 
to the powers of the Commonwealth Government at the evpcnse of the 
States even for the purposes and duration of the war. And yet both in the 
U.S.A. and Australia the Central Government and Legislature are popu- 
larly elected and consist of representatives of those very States. In India 
the Central Government was, and is, wholly irresponsible and authoritarian, 
not elected and not in any way responsible to the people generally or to the 
provinces. It functioned completely as an agent of the British Government. 
To add to its power at the expense of the Provincial Governments and 
Legislatures meant weakening still further these popular Provincial Gov- 
ernments and striking at the very basis of provincial autonomy. This was 
deeply resented. It was felt that this was contrary to the assurances under 
which Congress Governments had been formed, and indicated that, as pre- 
viously, war would be imposed upon India without any reference to her 
chosen representatives. 

The Congress Executive expressed its strong dissent with this policy 
which it considered a deliberate flouting of the declarations both of the 
Congress and the Central Legislature. It declared that it must resist any 
imposition of this kind and could not agree to India being committed to far- 
reaching policies without the consent of her people. Again it stated (early 
in August 1939) that ‘ In this world crisis the sympathies of the Working 
Committee are entir^y with the peoples who stand for democracy and 
freedom and the Congress has repeatedly condemned fascist aggression in 
Europe, Africa and the Far East of Asia, as well as the_betrayal.o£-denio- 
cracy by British Imperialism m Czechoslovakia and Spain." But, it was 
added, ‘ The past policy of the British Government as well as recent deve- 
lopments demonstrated abundantly that this Government does not stand for 
freedom and democracy and may at any time betray these ideals. India 
cannot associate herself with sucli a Government or be asked to give her 
resources for democratic freedom which is denied to her and which is likelj' 
to be betrayed.’ As a first step in protest against this policy, the Congress 
members of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked to refrain from 
attending the ne.xt session of the Assembly. 

Tliis last resolution was passed three weeks before war actuallv' broke 
out in Europe. It seemed that the Government of India, and the British 
Government behind it, were bent on ignoring completely Indian opinion 
not only in regard to the major issues raised by the war crisis but also on 
many minor matters. This policy was reflected in the attitudes of the Gov- 
ernors in the provinces and the Civ’il Service administration which became 
more non-co-operative with the Congress Governments. The position of 
these Congress Provincial Governments was becoming increasingly difficult, 
and strong sections .of public opinion were excited and apprehensive. Thej' 
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feared that the British Government would act as it had done a quarter of 
a centurv earlier in 1914, impose the war on India, ignoring the Provincial 
Governments and public opinion and everything that had happened during 
this period, and make the war a cloak for suppressing such limited freedom 
as India had obtained and exploiting her resources nithout check. 

But much had happened during this quarter of a century and the mood 
of the people was very different. The idea of a great country like India being 
treated as a diattel and her people utterly and contemptuously ignored was 
bitterly resented. Was all the struggle and suffering of the past twenty 
years to count for nothing? Were the Indian people to shame the land 
from which they sprung by quietly submitting to this disgrace and bumilia- ' 
tion? Many of them had learnt to resist what they considered evil and not 
to submit when sucli submission was considered shameful. They had will- 
ingly accepted the consequences of such non-submission. 

Then there were others, a younger generation, whidi had little personal 
experience of the nationalist struggle and what it had involved,, and for 
whom even the civil disobedience movements of the twenties and early 
thirties were past lustory and nothing more. They had not been tested in 
the fire of experience and suffering and took many things for granted. They 
were critical of the older generation, considering it weak and compromising, 
and imagined that strong language was a good substitute for action. They 
quarrelled amongst themselves over questions of personal leadership or fine 
points of political or economic doctrine. They discussed world affairs 
without knowing much about them ; they were immature and lacked ballast. 
There was good material in them, much enthusiasm for good causes, but 
somehow the general effect produced by them was disappointing and dis- 
couraging. Perhaps it was a temporary phase, which they would outgrow, 
which they might have outgro\vn already after the bitter experiences which 
they have since had. 

Whatever the other differences, all these groups within the nationalist 
ranks reacted in similar fashion to British policy towards India dining 
this crisis. They were angered by it and called upon Congress to resist it. 

A proud and sensitive nationalism did nol; want to submit to this humi- 
liation. AH other considerations became secondarr. 

Europe and immediately the Viceroy of India 
annoimc^ that India was also at war. One man, and he a foreigner and 
a representative of a hated system, could plunge four hundred millions of 
Inmian beings into war, without the slightest reference to them. T^ere 
w^ something fundamentally wrong and rotten in a system under which 
the fote of these millions could be decided in this way. In the Dominions 
the decision was taken by popular representatives after full debate and 
consideration of various points of view. Not so in India, and it hurt. 

3 : R E A C T I O N TO WAR 

I was m Chungking when the war began in Europe. The Congress President 
cabled to me to return immediately and I hurried back. A meeting of the 
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Congress Executive -was being heid when I arrived and to this meeting 
Mr M. A. Jinnah was also invited, but he expressed his inability to come. 
Tlie Viceroy Iiad not only committed India formally to the war but bad 
issued a number of ordinances ; the British Parliament had also passed the 
Government of India Amending Act. All these enactments circumscribed 
and limited the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments and 
were resented, especially as no effort had been made to consult the people's 
representatives. Indeed their oft-repeated wishes and declarations had been 
completely ignored. 

On September 14th, 1939, after long deliberation, the Congress 
Working Committee issued a lengthy statement on the war crisis. The steps 
the Viceroy had taken and the new enactments and decrees w'ere referred to 
and it was stated that ‘ The Working Committee must take the gravest view 
of these developments.’ Fascism and nazism were condemned and parti- 
cularly ‘ the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in German}' against 
Poland,’, and sympathy was expressed for those who resist it. 

While co-operation was offered it Was added that ‘ any imposed deci- 
sion .... will necessarily have to be opposed b}' them. If co-operation 
is desired in a worthy cause, this cannot be obtained by compulsion and 
imposition, and the Committee cannot agree to the carrying out by the 
Indian people of orders issued by external autJioritr, Co-operation must 
be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both consider to 
be worthy. The people of India have, in the recent past, faced grave risks 
and willingly made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish 
a free democratic State in India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side 
of democracy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself in a war said 
to be for democratic freedom when that verj- freedom is denied to her, 
and such limited freedom as she possesses, taken away from her. 

‘ The Committee are aware that the Governments of Great Britain and 
France have declared that they are fighting for democracy and freedom 
and to put an end to aggression. But the history of the recent past is full 
of examples showing tiie constant divergence between the spoken word, 
the ideals proclaimed, and the real motives and objectives.’ Certain past 
events, during and after World War I, were referred to and then : 

‘ Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of faith may be followed by an ignoble desertion .... Again 
it is asserted that democracy is in danger and must be defended and with 
this statement the Committee are in entire agreement. The Committee 
believe that the peoples of the West are moved by this ideal and objective 
and for these they are prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again 
the ideals and sentiments of the people and of those who have sacrificed 
themselves in the struggle have been ignored and faith has not been kept 
Mith them.’ 

‘ If the war is to defend the, sfotiis guo, imperialist possessions, colonies, 
vested interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with it. 
If, however, the issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy, 
then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee are convinced that 
the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with the interests of 
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British democracy or of ^\oM democracy. But there is an mlierent and 
“mefadfc^le conflict between democracy for India and elsewhere and 
imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and 
extension of democracy, th«r she must necessarily end imperialism in her 
onn^ossessions .... A free democratic India will gladly associate herself 
"with' other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and for 
economic co-operation. She will work for the establishment of a real world 
•order based on freedom and democracy, utilizing the world’s knowledge 
and resources for the progress and advancement of humanity,’ 

The Congress Executive, nationalist as it was, took an international view 
and considered the war ns something much more than a conflict of armed 
forces. ‘ The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe only but 
■of humanity and will not pass like other crises or wars leaving the essential 
structure of the present-day world intact. It is likel.v to refashion the 
■world for good or ill, politically, socially and economically. This crisis 
is the inevitable consequence of the social and political conflicts and con- 
tradictions which have grown alarmingly since the last Great War, and 
it wU not be finally resolved till these conflicts and contradictions are 
removed and a new equilibrium established. That equilibrium can only be 
based on the ending of the domination and exploitation of one country 
by another, and on a reorganization of economic relations on a juster basis 
for the common good of all. India is the crux of the problem, for Indio 
lias been the outstanding example of modern imperialism, and no re- 
fashioning of tlie world can succeed which ignores this vital problem. 
With her vast resources she must play an important part in any scheme 
of world reorganization. But she can only do so as a free nation whose ener- 
gies liave been released to work for this great end. Freedom today is 
indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domination in any part 
of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster.’ 

The Committee proceeded to refer to the offers of Rulers of Indian States 
to support the cause of democracy in Europe, and suggested that it would 
be fitting if they introduced democracy within their own States, where 
undiluted autocracy prevailed. 

The Committee again stated their eagerness to help in every way but 
expressed their apprehension at the trend of British policy both in the 
past and present in which they failed ‘ to find any attempt to advance the 
cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence that the present 
war declarations of the British Government are being, or are going to be, 
acted upon.’ They added, however, that in vieAV ‘ of the gravity of the 
occasion and the fact that the pace of events during the last few days has 
often been swifter- than the working of men’s minds, the Committee desire 
to take no final decision at this stage, so as to allow for full elucidation of 
the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of India in 
the present and in the future.’ They invited therefore ‘ the British Gov- 
ernment to declare in unequivocal'ferms what their war aims are in regard 
to democracy and imperialism and the' new order that is envisaged, in parti- 
cular, bow these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to 
in the present. Do they include the elimination of imperialism and the 
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treatment of India as a free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance 
with the wishes of her people ? . . . . The real test of any declaration is 
its application in the present, for it is the present that Mill govern action 
today and give shape to the future .... It will be infinite traged}' if 
even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism and for the 
purpose of retaining' tins ^ructufe~nhich is itself the cause of war and 
IhTiinaiT'degradatibEr’' “ 

'This statement, issued after anxious deliberation, was an attempt to- 
overcome the barriers that had risen between India and England and 
poisoned their relations for a century and a half, to find some way to 
reconcile our eagerness to join in this rvorld struggle with popular enthu- 
siasm behind us, and our passionate desire for fieedom. That assertion of 
India’s right to freedom was no new thing; it M’as not the result of the ivar 
or the international crisis. It had long been the very basis for all our 
thoughts and activities, round which -we had revolved for many generations. 
There M’as no difiicultj’ whatever in making a clear declaration of India’s 
freedom and then adapting this to existing circumstances, keeping the needs 
of the war in view. Indeed the very necessities of the war demanded it. 
If England had the desire and the will to acknoM’ledge India’s freedom, 
eveiy major difficulty vanished and what remained was capable of adjust- 
ment Mith the consent of the parties concerned. In every province Pro- 
vincial Governments nere functioning. It was easy to evolve a popular 
central apparatus of government for the war period, which would organize 
the war effort on an efficient and popular basis, co-operate full}’' -with the 
armed forces, and be a link betu-een the people and the Provincial Govern- 
ments on the one hand, and the British Government on the other. Other 
constitutional problems could be postponed till after the war, though of 
course it was desirable to attempt to solve them even earlier. After the war 
the elected representatives of thp people would draw up the permanent 
constitution and enter into a treaty with England in regard to our mutual 
interests. 

It iras no easy matter for the Congress Executive to make this offer to> 
England when most of our people had little appreciation of the international 
issues involved and were expressing their resentment at recent British 
policy. We knew that long-standing distrust and suspicion on both sides 
could not vanish away by some magic word. Yet we hoped tiiat the verj' 
stress of events would induce England's leaders to come out of their 
imperialist grooves, take a long view and accept our offer, thus ending the 
long feud between England and India, and releasing India’s enthusiasm, 
and resources for the war. 

But that was not to be, and their answer was a refusal of all we had 
asked for. It became clear to us that they did not ivant us as friends and 
colleagues but os a slave people to do their bidding. We used the same 
word ‘ co-operation,’ but a different meaning was attached to it by either 
paity. For us co-operation was to be between comrades and equals; for 
them it meant their commanding and our obeying without demur. It was 
impossible for us to accept this position without abandoning and betraying 
everything that we had stood for and that had given some meaning to our 
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lives. And even if some of ns had been willing to do so, we could not have 
carried our people with us ; we would have been stranded, isolated and 
cut off from the living currents of nationalism, as well as from the inter- 
nationalism that we envisaged, 


position of our Provincial Governments became difficult and the 
choice" for them was submission to continuous interference by the Governor 
and the Viceroy or conflict with them. The superior services were wholly 
on the Governor’s side and looked upon the Ministers and the Legislature, 
'even more than before, as intruders. Again there was the old constitutional 
conflict between an autocratic king or his representatives and a parliament, 
■uvlth this addition that the former were foreigners basing their rule on 
'armed force. It was decided that the Congress Governments in the eight 
provinces out of eleven (all except Bengal, Punjab and Sind) should resign 
in protest. Some were of opinion that instead of resigning they should 
carry on and thus invite dismissal by the Governor. It was clear that in view 
of the inherent conflict, which was daily becoming more obvious, clashes 
between them and the Governor were inevitable and if they did not resign, 
they would be dismissed from office. They took the strictly constitutional 
course of resigning and thus imuting a dissolution of the Legislatures and 
fresh elections. As big majorities were behind them in the Legislatures 
no other Ministries could be formed. Tlic Governors, however, were amvious 
to avoid new elections as they kncAv well enough that these would result 
in the overwhelming triumph of the Congress. They did not dissolve the 
Legislatures but merelj:jiispended them, and assumed 'alllhe powers of 
Provincial Governments and Legislatures. They became completely 
of provinces making laws, issuing decrees and doing every- 
&jig„4se_theyjyanted to"vvithout the slightest reference to aav elected 
lmdy_pr_public opinion. 


British spokesmen have often asserted that the Congress Executive acted 
m an ai^horitarian manner in calling upon the Provincial Governments to 
resign. This is an odd charge coming from those who have been functionino- 
m a more autocratic and authoritarian manner than anyone outside the 
fascist and Nazi countries. As a matter of fact the very foundation 
of Congress policy, on which members of the Legislatures had been elected 
and irovincial Governments had been formed after assurances from the 
\ iceroy, was freedom of action in the provincial sphere and no interference 
by Governor or Viceroy. This interference was now a frequent occurrence 
and even the statutory powers of the Provincial Governments, given under 

SL 177“ •'»> ItoM- 

Ihese statutory powers of the provinces were now overridden for 
The amendment of the Act by the British Parliament. 

sHtmrf Go^rnment of India, which meant the Viceroy, and no 

GovernmeSs^^^rM Protect the powers of the Provincial 

nn only on sufferance. The Viceroy and 
Coimril w ^ assured co-operation of his nominated Executive 

Broimcial Governments- and Legislatures. No responsible Ministry 
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could function in these circumstances; it would either come into conflict 
vith the Governor and the services or with the Legislature and its consti- 
tuents. Eacli Legislature, where there was a Congress majority, formally 
adopted the demand of the Congress after the war began, and the rejection 
of this demand by the Viceroy inevitably meant conflict or resignation. The 
general feeling among the rank and file was for launching a struggle with 
the British Power. The Congress Executive was, however, anxious to avoid 
this as far as possible and took the milder course. It was easy for the British 
Government to test the feeling of the people generally or of the voters 
by having general elections. They avoided this because they had no doubt 
that elections would result in overwhelming Congress victories. 

In the major provinces of Bengal and tlie Punjab and in the small 
province of Sind, there were no resignations. In both Bengal and the 
Punjab the Governors and the superior services had all along played a 
dominant role and hence no conflict could arise. Even so, in Bengal on a 
later occasion the Governor did not like the Prime Minister and forced 
him and his Ministry to resign. In Sind also, at a later stage, the Prime 
Minister addressed a letter to the Viceroy criticizing the British Govern- 
ment’s policy and, as a protest, gave up an honour conferred on him by 
that government. He did not resign. The Viceroy, however, made the 
Governor dismiss him from the premiership because of this letter, which 
was not considered in keeping with the Viceregal dignity. 

It is nearly five years since the Congress Provincial Governments resigned. 
During this entire period there had been one-man rule, the Governor’s, 
in each of the provinces and we have gone back, under the pretext and in 
the fog of war, to the full-blooded autocracy of the middle-nineteenth 
century. The Civil Service and the police are supreme and if any of their 
number, English or Indian, shows the slightest disinclination to carry out 
the ruthless policy of the British Government, the gravest displeasure is 
visited on him. Much of the work done by the Congress Governments has 
been undone and their schemes have been liquidated. Fortunately some of 
the tenancy legislation has remained but even this is often interpreted 
against the interests of the tenants. 

During the last two years, in the three minor provinces of Assam, Orissa 
and the North-West Frontier, Provincial Governments have been reconsti- 
tuted by the ver)’ simple device of imprisoning a number of members of 
the Legislatures, and thus converting a minority into a majority. In Bengal 
the existing Ministry depends entirely on the support of the large European 
bloc. The Orissa Ministry did not survive for long and that province reverted 
to the Governor’s one-man rule. In the Frontier Province a Ministry 
continued to function, though it had no majority to back it, and hence a 
meeting of the Legislature was avoided. In the Punjab and Sind special 
executive orders were passed on Congress members of the Legislatures 
(those out of prison) preventing them from attending the sessions of the 
Legislative Assemblies or participating in any public activities.* 

* Early in J9i5 the Frontier Legislative Assembly had at last to meet for 
the budget session. The Ministry vas defeated on a rote of confidence and resigned. 
A Congress Ministry, with Dr Khan Sahib as Premier, then took office. 
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4 .-ANOTHER CONGRESS OFFER AND 
ITS REJECTION BY THE BRITISH 

GOVERNMENT: MR WINSTON CHURCHILL 

The change-over to autocratic and one-man rule in eight of the provinces 
,nas not a mere substitution of J:he_jpeople at the top. such as a change 
to^infstriK mightjndicate. Hwas a radical' and'organic change affecting 
th^ivliole spinC poh^' and methods of tlie entire State organization. The 
Legislatures and the various popular checks on the executive and the per- 
manent services vanished, and the approacli of the Civil Service, from the 
Governor doivmvards, and of the Police Service, towards the public became 
different. It was not merely a reversion and set-back to the days before the 
Congress Governments had come into power. It was much worse. In so- 
called law it was a going back to the unchecked autocracy of the nineteenth 
clmtury. In practice It was harsher as the old confidence and paternalism 
were absent, and all the fear and passion jof a long-established vested 
intm-est wliicif was breaking up, pervaded the British element in the 
administration. The two and a quarter years of Congress Governments had 
been hard to bear, the carrying out of the policy and orders of those tvho 
could always be sent to prison if they gave trouble had not been pleasant. 
Now there was a desire not only to resume the old tliread but also to put 
these trouble-makers in their proper places. Everyone, the peasant in the 
field, the worker in the factory, the artisans and the shopkeepers, the 
industrialists, the professional classes, the young men and w-omen in 
colleges, the subordinate services, and even those Indians in the higher 
ranks of the services who had shown 303* enthusiasm for the popular gox- 
ernments, must be made to realize that British Raj still functioned and had 
to be reckoned with. It was that Raj that would determine their indivi- 
dual futures and their chances of preferment, and not some temporary 
intruders from outside. Those who had functioned as the secretaries of the 
Ministers were now the bosses, acting under the Governor, and spoke again 
in their old superior way; the District Magistrates resumed their old 
functions of gauhiters for their respective areas ; the police felt freer to 
revert to old habits, knowing well that the3' would be suppiorted and 
protected from above even when they misbehaved. The fog of war could 
be made to cover everything. 

Many even of the' critics of Congress Governments viewed this prospect 
wth dismay. They remembered now many of tlie virtues of those govern- 
ments and expressed their strong displeasure at their resignation. Accord- 
ing to them, they should have held on whatever the consequences. Curiousl.v 
enough even members of the Moslem League were apprehensive. 

If this was the reaction on non-Congressmen and critics of the Congress 
Governments, the reaction on the members and sympathizers of the 
^Congress and the members of the Legislatures can well be imagined. 

I j ,T!iS Ministers had resigned from their offices but not from membership of 
\ ( the Legislature, nor Jiad the Speakers and the members of these Legislatures 
resigned. Nevertheless they were pushed aside and ignored, and no fresh 
elections were held. Even from a purely constitutional point of view this was 
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not easy to tolerate and would have produced a crisis m any country. A 
powerful, semi-revolutionary organization like the Congress, representing 
the nationalist sentiment of the country, and with a long record of struggle 
for freedom behind it, could not passively accept this autocratic one-man 
rule. It could not just be a spectator of what was happening, more especially 
as this was directed against it. Tliere was strong and repeated demands for 
positive action to counter this suppression of the Legislatures and of public 
activity generally and the whole policy of the British Government in regard 
to India. 

After the refusal of the British Government to state their war aims 
or to make any advance in India, the Congress Working Committee had 
declared : ‘ The answer to this demand (of the Congress) has been entirely 
unsatisfactory and an attempt has been made on behalf of the British 
Government to create misunderstanding and to befog the main and moral 
issue .... TJie Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a 
statement of war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrele- 
vant issues, as a desire to maintain imperialist domination of India in 
alliance with the reactionary elements in the country. The Congress has 
looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as essentially a moral 
issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining. The 
moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s freedom has to be 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even 
in the transitional period, without real power being given to popular 
representatives.’ 

The Committee went on to say that because of the declarations made 
on behalf of the British Government, the Congress had been compelled to 
dissociate itself from British policy and, as a first step in non-co-operation, 
the Congress Governments in the provinces had resigned. The general policy 
of non-co-operation continued and would have to continue unless the British 
Government revised its policy. ‘ The Working Committee would, however, 
remind Congressmen that it is inherent in every form of Satyagraha that 
no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with the oppo- 
nent ..... The Working Committee will, therefore, continue to explore 
the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, even though the British 
Government has banged the door in the face of the Congress.’ 

In view of the excitement prevailing in the country and tlie possibility 
of young men taking to violent courses, the Committee reminded the 
country of the basic policy of non-violence and warned it against any 
breach of it. Even if there was to be any civil resistance it must be 
wholly peaceful. Further that ‘ Satyagraha means good-will towards all, 
especially towards opponents.’ This reference to non-violence had no con- 
nection with the war or with the defence of the country against aggression ; 
it was meant to apply to any action that might be taken in the cause of 
Indian freedom against British rule. 

Tliose were the months when the war in Europe was in a quiescent state 
after the crushing of Poland. It was the so-called ‘ phoney ’ period, and 
in India especially war seemed very far off to the average person, and 
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probably even more so to the British authorities in India, except in so far 
as material bad to be supplied. The Communist Part.v in India then, and 
ritflit np to the day when Germany attacked Russia in June 1941, was 
wholly against any co-operation with the British war effort. Their organi- 
zation had been banned. Their influence was inconsiderable, except among 
some groups of young men. But because they gave aggressive expression 
to a prevailing sentiment, the 3 ' became a kind of ginger group. 

It would have been easy during this period to have general elections 
both in the provinces and for the Central Assembly. The war certainly 
did not come in the way. Such elections would have cleared the atmo- 
sphere and brought the real situation in the country to the surface. But 
it was that reality itself which wms feared bj' the British authorities for 
it would have put an end to the nianj^ unreal arguments that thej’^ were 
continually advancing about the influence of various groups. But ail elections 
were avoided. The provinces continued under one-man rule, apd the Central 
Assembly, elected under a very restricted franchise for a three-year period, 
has now been in existence for ten j'cars. Even when the war started in 
1939 it was ancient and had exceeded its allotted span by two j-ears. 
Year after j’car its life is extended, its members grow’ older and more 
venerable, and sometimes die, and even the memory of elections fades 
away. Elections are not liked by the British Government. They spoil the 
routine of life and blur the picture of India of warring creeds and patties. 
Without elections it is mucli easier to give importance to any individual 
or group who is deserving of favour. 

The situation in the country as a whole, and especially in the many 
provinces where one-man rule now flourished, became progressivelj’ more 
tense. Individual Congressmen w’ere sent to prison for their normal 
activities ; the peasantry cried loudly for relief from the renewed oppression 
of pelt}’ official and police, who sought favour from their superiors by 
making all manner of exactions in the name of the war. The demand for 
some action to meet this situation became imperative, and the Congress, 
at its annual session held at Ramgarh in Bihar in March 1940, under the 
presidentship of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, decided that civirdisobedience 
was the only course left. Even so it avoided taking any positive step then 
and asked people to prepare for it. 

Tiiere was a sense of deepening internal crisis and it seemed that a 
conflict was inevitable. Tire Defence of India Act, passed as a W’ar measure, 
was being used extensively to suppress normal activities and arrest and 
imprison people, many witliout trial. 

The sudden change in the war situation, resulting in the invasion of 
Denmark and Norway, and a little later in the astonishing collapse of 
France, produced a profound impression. People’s reactions naturally 
varied, b_ut Rrere was a powerful current ST sympatlij^or’Erahce and 
fpr £ngla nd _ im mediately after Dunkirk and during the air blitz over 
Ivngland. Congress, which had been on the verge of civil disobedience, 
could not think in terms of any such movement while the very existence 
of free England hung in the balance. There were some people, of course, 
who thought that England's difficulty and peril were India’s opportunity, 
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but the leaders of the Congress were definitely opposed to any such advan- 
tage being taken of a situation full of disastrous foreboding for England, 
and declared so publicly. All talk of civil disobedience vvas given up for 
the time being. 

Another attempt vvas made on behalf of the Congress to arrive at a_ 
settlement vvitii tlie British Government. If the previous attempt had 
been far-reaching and asked for a declaration of war aims in addition to 
changes m India, the present one vvas brief and concise and referred to 
India only. It asked for a recognition of Indian freedom and the estab- 
lishment of a Satidiial Government at the Centre, which meant the co- 
operation of various parties. Ko fresh legislation by the British Parliament 
vvas envisaged at that stage. Within the legal framework then existing, 
it was proposed that a National Government be formed by the Vicero.v . 
The changes proposed, important as the}' were, could be brought about 
by agreement^ and convention. Statutory and constitutional changes would 
of course have to follow, but they could await further discussion and a 
more favourable opportunity, provided that India's claim to complete free- 
dom was recognized. Under these conditions, full co-operation in the war 
effort was offered. 

These proposals, initiated by C. Eajagopalachari, toned down the oft- 
repeated Congress demand ; thev- were much less than what we had long 
been claiming. They could be put into effect immediately without legal 
difficulty. They tried to meet the claims of other important groups and 
parties, for the National Government would inevitably have been a com- 
posite government. They even took into consideration the peculiar position 
of the British Government in India. The Viceroy was to continue, though 
it was presumed that he would not veto the decisions of the National 
Government, But his presence as the head of the administration necessarily 
meant intimate contacts with that government. The war apparatus remained 
under the Commander-in-Chief ; the whole complicated structure of the 
civil administration built up by the British remained. Indeed the principal 
effect of the change would be to introduce a new spirit in the administra- 
tion, a new outlook, a vigour and increasing popular co-operation in the 
war effort as well as in tackling the serious problems that were facing the 
country. These changes, together with the definite assurance of India's 
independence after the war, would produce a new psychological back- 
ground In India, leading to the fullest co-operation in the war. 

It was no easy matter for the Congress to put forward this proposal 
after all its past declarations and experiences. It vvas felt that a National 
Government built up and circumscribed in this way would be ineffective and 
rather helpless. Tliere was considerable opposition in Congress circles, 
and it was only after much difficult and anxious thinking that I brought 
myself round to agree to it. I agreed chiefly because of larger international 
considerations and my desire that, if it was at all honourably possible, we 
should identify ourselves completely with the struggle against fascism 
and nazism. 

But there vvas a mucli greater difficulty before us and that was Gandhiji’s 
opposition. This opposition was almost entirely due to his pacifism. He 
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liad not opposed our previous offers to help in the war effoi-t, though no 
doubt he must have felt uncomfoi table about them. Right at the beginning 
of the war he had told the Viceroy that Congress could give full moral help 
only, but that had not been the Congress position as subsequently and 
repeatedly defined. Now he expressed himself definitely against Congress 
agreeing to undertake responsiBiTft^fdr"a^olent~war 'effortr"He "felt so ” 
strongly^that lie ‘broke on" this issue from his colleagues as well as the 
Congress organization. This was a painful wrench to all those associated 
with him, for the Congress of today was his creation. Nevertheless the 
^Congress organization could not accept his applicalion”‘"6£‘'the~punbiplet 
of no tpYid lCTce to'tlie'war situation', and'in its eagerness 'to bring about 
a settlement with the British Government, it went to the extreme length 
of breaking with their cherished and well-beldved'leader.' ' 

The situation in the country was deteriorating in many ways. Politically 
this was obvious. Even economically, ^while some among the peasantry and 
the workers were somewhat better off owing to war conditions, large 
numbers had been hit hard. The persons who were really prospering were 
the war profiteers, contractors, and a horde of officials, chiefly British, 
employed at fancy salaries for war w'ork. The government’s idea apparently 
was that the war effort would be best promoted by encouraging the motive 
for excessive profit. Corruption and nepotism were rampant and there 
were no popular checks on them. Public criticism was considered a dis- 
couragement of war effort and hence to be put down by the all-embracing 
provisions of the Defence of India Act, It was a discouraging spectacle. 

All these factors induced us to try our utmost once again to arrive at a 
settlement with the British Government. What were the chances.!' Not 
very promising. The whole organization of the permanent services was 
enjoying a freedom from control and criticism such as they had not had for 
more than two generations. They could clap in prison any person they dis- 
approved of, with or without trial. The Governors enjoyed unrestrained 
power and authority over vast provinces. Wliy should tliej'' consent to a 
change unless they were forced to do so by circumstances? Over the top" 
of th^ imperial structure sat the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, surrounded 
by all the pomp and ceremony befitting his high position. Heavy of body 
and slow' of mind, solid as a rock and with almost a rock’s lack of 
awareness, possessing the qualities and failings of an old-fashioned British 
aristocrat, he sought with integrity and honesty of purpose to find a Avay 
out of the tangle. But his limitations were too many ; his mind worked in 
the old groove and shrank back from any innovations ; his vision was 
limited by the traditions of the riding class out of which he came j he saw' 
and heaid through tlie eyes and cars of the Civil Service and others who 
surrounded him; he distrusted people who talked of fundamental political 
and social changes ; he disliked those w’ho did not show a becoming appre- 
ciation of tlie high mission of the British Empire and its chief respresen- 
tative in India. 

I « change during the dark davs of the German 

blitzkrieg over western Europe. Mr Neville Chamberlain had gone and 
that was a relief from many points of view. The Marquess of Zetland, tliat 
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ornament o£ his noble order, had also departed fiom the India Office 
without any tears being shed. In his place had come Mr Amery about 
whom little was knoAvn but this little was significant. He had vigorously 
defended in the House of Commons Japanese aggression over China, giving 
as an argument that if they condemned what Japan had done in China, they 
would have to condemn equally what Britain had done in India and Egypt. 
A sound argument used perversely for a wrong purpose. 

But the person who really counted was Mr Winston Churchill, the new 
Prime Minister. Mr Churchill’s views on Indian freedom were clear and 
definite and had been frequently repeated. He stood out as an uncompro- 
mising opponent of that freedom. In January 1930 he had said : ‘ Sooner 
or later you will have to crush Gandhi and the Indian Congress and all 
they stand for.’ In December of that year he said : ‘ The British nation 
has no intention whatever of relinquishing control of Indian life and 
progress .... We have no intention of casting away that most truly 
bright and precious jewel in the crown of the King, which more than all 
our Dominions and Dependencies constitutes the glory and strength of the 
British Empire.’ 

Later he explained what those magic words ‘ Dominion Status,’ so 
frequentl}' throiTO at us, really meant in relation to India. In January 
1931 he said: ‘We have always contemplated it (Dominion Status) as 
the ultimate goal, but no one has supposed, except in a purely ceremonious 
sense in the way in which representatives of India attend Conferences 
during the war, that the principle and policy for India would be carried 
into effect in any time which it is leasonable or useful for us to foresee.’ 
And again, in December 1931 : ‘ Most of the leading public men — of whom 
I was one in those days — made speeches — I certainly did — about Dominion 
Status, but I did not contemplate India having the same constitutional 
rights and system as Canada in any period which we can foresee .... 
England, apart from her Empire in India, ceases for ever to exist as a 
great power.’ 

That was the crux of the question. India was the Empire; it was her 
possession and exploitation that gave glory and strength to England and 
made her a great power. Mr Churchill could not conceive of England 
except as the head and possessor of a vast empire, and so he could not 
conceive of India being free. And Dominion Status, which had so long been 
held out to us as something witliin our grasp, was explained to be a mere 
matter of words and ceremony, very far removed from freedom and power. 
Dominion Status, even in its fullest sense, had been rejected by us and we 
claimed independence. The gulf between Mr Churchill and us was 
vast indeed. _ 

We remembered his words and knew him to be a stout and uncompromis- 
ing person. We could hope for little from England under his leadership. 
For all his courage and great qualities of leadership, he represented the 
nineteenth-century, conservative, imperialist England and seemed to be 
incapable of understanding the new world with its complex problems and 
forces, and much less the future which was taking shape. And j^et he A\as 
a big man who could take a big step. His offer of a union with France, 
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though made at a time of dire peril, sho^ved vision and adaptation to dr- 
■cumstances and had impressed India greatly. Perhaps the new position he 
•occupied, with its vast responsibilities, had enlarged his vision and made 
him outgrow his earlier prejudices and conceptions. Perhaps the very needs 
of the war situation, which were paramount for him, would compel him 
to realize that India’s freedom was not only inevitable but desirable from 
the point of view of the war. I remembered that when I was going to 
China in Angnst 1939, he had sent me, through a mutual friend, his good 
wishes for my visit to that war-racked country. 

So we made the offer not without hope, though not hoping too much. 
The resiwnse of the British Government came soon after. It ryas a Jotal 
rejection, and, what was more, it was couched in terms which convinced 
ns that the British had no intention whatever of parting with power In' 
India; they were^ bent on encouraging division and strengthening ever3’’ 
n^ieval and reactionary element. They seemed to prefer civil war and^the 
ruin of India to a relaxation of their imperialist control. . 

Used though we were to this kind of treatment, this came as a shock 
and a feeling of desperation grew. I remember writing an article just then 
to which I gave the title : ‘ The Parting of the Ways.’ I had long stood for 
the independence of India, cominced that in no other way could we 
progress and develop as a people, or have normal friendly and co-operative 
relations with England. Yet I had looked forward to those friendly 
relations. Now suddenly I felt that unless England changed completely 
there was no common path for us. We must follow different waj’s. 


5; INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

So instead of the intoxication of the thought of freedom whicli rvould 
unleash our energies and throw us with a nation’s enthusiasm into the world 
struggle, we experienced the aching frustration of its denial. And this 
denial was accompanied by an arrogance of language, a self-glorification of 
British rule and policy, and an enumeration of conditions whidi were said 
to he necessary before India could claim freedom, conditions some of which 
seemed impossible of realization. It became obvious that all this talk and 
ritual of parliamentary debate in England, of rounded phrases and pompous 
utterance, was just political trickery^, barelj* veiling the fixed intention 
to hold on to India as an imperial domain and possession for as long os 
this was possible. claws^ of, imperialism would continue deep in the 
living body of India. And that was the mebSlire of that international order 
of freedom and democracy for which Britain claimed to be fighting. 

There was yet another significant indication. Burma had put forward a 
modest claim that an assurance of Dominion Status after tlie war be given 
her. This was long before the Pacific War started, and in any event it did 
not interfere with the war in any way, for it was only intended to take 
effect after the conclusion of hostilities. She asked for Dominion Status 
only, not independence. As in the case of India, she had been told repeatedly 
that Dominion Status was the goal of British policy. Unlike India, she was 
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a much more liomogeneous country and all the objections, real or fancied^ 
which were advanced by the British in the case of India, did not apply to- 
iler. Yet that unanimous demand was refused and no assurance would be 
given. Dominion Status was for some distant hereafter ; it was a vague 
and shadowy metaphysical coneeption which applied to some other world 
some different age than ours. It was, as Mr Winston Churchill had 
indicated, empty verbiage and ceremony with no relation to the present 
or to the immediate future. So also the objections that were raised against 
India’s independence, the absurd conditions that were laid down, were 
empty verbiage which everyone knew had no reality or substance. The 
only realities were Britain’s determination to hold on to India at all costs 
and India’s determination to break this hold. All else was quibbling, 
lawyer’s talk or diplomatic prevarication. Only the future could show the 
result of this conflict between incompatibles. 

The future showed us soon enough the results of British policy in 
Burma. In India also that future slowly unrolled itself bringing struggle 
and bitterness and suffering in its train. 

To remain passive spectators of what was happening in India after the 
last insolent repulse from the British Government became impossible. If 
this was the attitude of that government in the middle of a perilous war, 
when millions of people all over the world believed in and faced enormous 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom, what would it be when the crisis was 
over and that popular pressure hod subsided? Meanwhile our people were 
being picked off all over India and sent to prison, our normal activities 
were interfered with and restricted. For it must be remembered that the 
British Government in India is always carrying on a war against the 
nationalist and labour movements ; it does not wait for civil disobedience 
to take action. That war flares up occasionally and becomes an attack on 
all fronts, or it tones down a little, but always it has continued.'*’' During 
the brief period of Congress Governments in the provinces, it ivas in a 
quiescent stage, but soon after their resignation it started afresh, and 
the permanent services took peculiar pleasure in issuing orders to and 
imprisoning prominent Congressmen and members of the Legislatures. 

Positive action became inevitable for sometimes the only failure is in 
, failing to act. That action could only be, in accordance with our estab- 
lished policy, in the nature of civil disobedience. Yet care was taken not to 
have any popular upheavals and that civil disobedience was limited to 
chosen individuals. It was what is called individual civil disobedience as 
contrasted with the mass variety of it. It was really in the nature of a 
great moral protest. From a politician’s point of view it seems odd that 

* Many people have been in prison continvovshj from 'flic pre-war period. 
Some young comrades of mine have now spent 15 years in prison and arc stdl 
there. They were hoys when they were sentenced, barely out of their teens; now 
they arc grey-haired and middle-aged. I have come across them during my repeated 
visits to the U.P, prisons, 1 have come, stayed for a while, and then gone ont 
they have rematned, Althovgli they arc the U.P, men and have been kept for some 
years in the U.P. prisons, they were sentenced in the Punjab and are therefore 
under the orders of the Punjab Government. The Congress Government in the 
U.P. recommended their release but the Punjab Government did not agree. 
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■vve shmiid deliberately avoid any attempt to upset the administration and 
make it easy for it to put the trouble-makers in prison. That has not been 
the way of aggressive political action or revolution anywhere else. Yet 
that was Gandhiji’s way of combining morality with revolutionary politics 
and he was always the inevitable leader when any such movement took 
place. It was his way of showing that while we refused to submit to British 
policy and showed our resentment and determination by voluntary inviting 
suffering for ourselves, yet our object was not to create trouble. 

This individual civil disobedience movement started in a very small 
way, each person having to pass some kind of a test and get permission 
before he or she could take part in it. Those who were chosen broke some 
formal order, were arrested and sentenced to imprisonment. As is usual 
with us, men at the top were chosen first — members of the Congress Execu- 
tive, ex-Ministers of Provincial Governments, members of the Legislatures, 
members of the All-India and Provincial Congress Committees. Gradually 
the circle grew till bet-ween twenty-five to thirty thousand men and women 
were in prison. These included the Speakers and a large number of members 
of our Provincial Legislative Assemblies, which had been suspended by 
government. Thus we demonstrated that if our elected Assemblies were not 
allowed to function, they would not submit to autocratic rule and preferred 
prison to it. 

A part from those who offered formal civil disobedience, many thousands 
were arrested and sentenced for making speeches or some other activity, 
or detained without trial. I was arrested at an early stage and sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment for a speech. 

From October 1940 for over a year all these persons remained in prison. 
We tried to follow with such material as we could obtain the course of the 
war and of events in India and the world. We read of the Four Free- 
doms of President Roosevelt, we heard of the Atlantic Charter, and, soon 
after, of Mr Churchill’s qualification that this Charter hod no application 
to Indio. 

In June 1941 we were stirred by Hitler’s sudden attach on Soviet Russia 
and we followed with anxious interest the dramatic changes in the war 
situation. 

On December 4, 1941, many of \is were discharged. Three days later 
came Pearl Harbour and the Pacific War. 


6 -.AFTER PEARL HARBOUR: GANDHI 
AND NON-VIOLENCE 

When we came out of prison the nationalist position, the question of India 
nersus England, had changed in no way. Prison affects people in various 
ways ; some break down or weaken, others grow harder and more confirmed 
m their convicitions, and it is usually the latter whose influence is felt more 
by the mass of the people. But though nationally we remained where we 
were. Pearl Harbour and what followed it suddenly created a new ten- 
sion and gave a new perspective. The Congress Working Committee met 
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immediately after in this new atmosphere of tension. The Japanese had 
made no great advance till then but major and stunning disasters had already 
taken place. The war ceased to be a distant spectacle and began to approacli 
India and affect her Intimately. Among Congressmen the desire to play an 
effective part in these perilous developments became strong and the jail- 
going business seemed pointless in this new situation. But what could we do 
unless some door was open for honourable co-operation, and the people could 
be made to feel some positive inspiration for action? A negative fear of 
threatening danger was not enough. 

In spite of past history and all that had happened, we were eager to 
offer our co-operation in the war and especially for the defence of India, 
subject necessarily to a National Goi’ernment which would enable us to 
function in co-operation with other elements in the country and to make 
the people feel that it was really a national effort and not an imposed one 
by outsiders who had enslaved us. There was no difference of opinion on 
this general approach among Congressmen as well os most others, but a 
vital difference of principle arose rather unexpectedly, Gandhiji found him- 
self unable to give up his fundamental principle of non-violence even in 
regard to external war. The verj' nearness of that war became a challenge 
to him and a test of faith. If he foiled at this critical moment either non- 
violence was not the all-embracing and basic principle and comse of action 
he had believed it to be, or else he was wrong in discarding it or compio- 
mising with it. He could not give up the faith of a lifetime on whieh he 
had based all his activities, and he felt that he must accept the necessary 
consequences and implications of that non-violence. 

A similar difficulty and conflict had arisen for the first time about the 
time of the Munich crisis in 1938 when war seemed to be impending. I was 
in Europe then and was not piesent at the discussions that took place. But 
the difficulty passed with the passmg of the crisis and the postponement 
of war. When war actually started in September 1939 no such question arose 
or was discussed by us. It was only in the late summer of 1940 that Gandbiji 
again made it clear to us that he could not moke himself a party to violent 
warfare and he would like the Congress to adopt the same attitude in regard 
to it. He was agreeable to giving moral and every other kind of help, short 
of actual assistance in armed and violent warfare. He wanted Congress to 
declare its adherence to the principle of non-violence even for a free India. 
He knew, of course, that there were many elements in the country, and 
even within the Congress, who did not have that faith in non-violence; 
he lealized that a government of free India was likely to discard non- 
violence when questions of defence were concerned and to build up mih- 
tar}', naval and air power. But he wanted, if possible, for Congress at least 
to hold up the banner of non-violence aloft and thus to train the minds of 
the people and make them think increasingly in terms of peaceful action. 
He had a horror of seeing India militarized. He dreamt of India becoming 
a symbol and example of non-violence and by her example weaning the lest 
of the world from Avar and the Avays of violenee. Ea’ch if India as a Avhole 
had not accepted this idea, Congress should not discard it when the time 
for trial came. 
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The Congress had long ago accepted the principle and practice of non- 
violence in its application to our struggle for freedom and in building up 
unity in the nation. At no time had it gone beyond that position or applied 
tlie principle to defence from external aggression or internal disorder. 
Indeed it had taken an eager interest in the development of the Indian 
army and frequently demanded the indianization of its officer personnel. 
The Congress Party in the Central Legislature had often moved or partici- 
pated in resolutions on this subject. As the lender of that Party in the 
twenties,, my father had accepted membership of the .Skeen Committee 
which had been formed for the indianization and reorganization of the 
Indian army. He resigned subsequently from it but that was for political 
reasons and had nothing to do with non-violence. In 1937-88 the Congress 
Party had put forward in the Cential Assembly, after consulting all the 
Provincial Governments, proposals for the expansion of the Indian army, 
its mechanization, the development of the absurdly small and almost non- 
existent naval and air arms, and the progressive replacement of the British 
army in India by the Indian army. As the cost of British troops in India 
was about four times that of Indian troops, the latter could have been 
\ mechanized and expanded without much additional cost, if they took the 
place of British troops. Again during the Munich period the importance of 
developing the air arm was emphasized but government said that expert 
opinion was not agreed about this. In 1940 the Congress Party especially 
attended the Central Assembly and repeated all this and pointed out how 
incompetent the government and its military department were in making 
arrangements for India’s defence. 

At no time, so far as I am aware, was the question of non-violence con- 
sidered in relation to the army, navy or air forces, or the police. It was 
taken for granted that its application rvas confined to our struggle for free- 
dom. It is true that it had a powerful effedt on our thinking in many ways 
and it made the Congress strongly favour world disarmament and a peace- 
ful solution of all international, as well national, disputes. 

When the Congress Governments were functioning in the provinces, 
many of them were eager to encourage some form of militar}' training in the 
universities and colleges. It was the Government of India that disapproved 
of this and came in the way. 

Gandhiji no doubt disapproved of these tendeircies but he did not inter- 
fere. He did not even like the use of the police as an armed force for the 
suppression of riots, and he expressed his distress at it. But he put up rvith 
it as a lesser evil, and hoped that his teaching would gradually sink into 
the mind of India. It was his disapproval of such tendencies within the 
Congress that led him to sever his formal membership connection with the 
Congress in the early thirties, though even so he continued as the undoubt- 
ed leader and adviser of the Congress. It was an anomalous and unsatis- 
actory position for all of us, but perhaps it made him feel that thus he 
was not personally responsible for all the varied decisions which Congress 
00 from time to time, which did not wholly conform to his principles and 
convictions. Always there has been that inner conflict within him and in 
our national politics between Gandhi os a national leader and Gandhi as 
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a man with a prophetic message which was not confined to India but was 
for humanity and the woild. It is never easy to reconcile a strict adheience 
to truth as one sees it with the exigencies and expediencies of life, and 
especially of political life. Normally people do not even worry themselves 
over this problem. They keep truth apart in some corner of their minds, 
if they keep it at all anywhere, and accept expediency as the measure of 
action. In politics that has been the universal rule, not only because unfor- 
tunately politicians are a peculiar species of opportunists, but because they 
cannot act purely on the personal plane. They have to make others act, 
and so they have to consider the limitations of others and their understand- 
ing of and receptivity to truth. And because of this they have to make 
compromises with that truth and adapt it to the prevailing circumstances. 
That adaptation becomes inevitable, and yet there are always risks attend- 
ing it, and the tendency to ignore and abandon truth grows and expediency 
becomes the sole criterion of action. 

Gandhi, for all his rock-like adherence to certain principles, has shown 
a great capacity to adapt himself to others and to changing circumstances, 
to take into consideration the strength and weakness of those others, and 
especially of the mass of the people, and how far they were capable of 
acting up to the truth as he saw it. But from time to time he pulls himself 
up, as if he were afraid that he had gone too far in his compromising, and 
returns to his moorings. In the midst of action, he seems to be in tune with 
the mass mind, responsive to its capacity and therefore adapting himself 
to it to some extent ; at other times he becomes more theoretical and appa- 
rently less adaptable. There is also the same difference observable in his 
action and his writings. This is confusing to his own people, more so to 
others who are ignorant of the background in India. 

How far a single individual can influence a people’s thought and ideology, 
it is difficult to say. Some people in history have exerted a powerful influ- 
ence, and yet, it may be, that they have emphasized and brought out 
something that already existed in the mind of the people, or have given 
clear and pointed expression to the vaguely felt ideas of the age. Gandhi’s 
influence on India’s mind has been profound in the present age ; how long 
and in what form it will endure only the future can show. That influence is 
not limited to those who agree with him or accept him ns a national leader ; 
it extends to those also who disagree with him and criticize him. Very few 
persons in India accept in its entirety his doctrine of non-violence or his 
economic theories, yet very many have been influenced by them in some 
way or other. Usually speaking in terms of religion, he has emphasized the 
moral approach to political problems os well as those of every-day life. The 
religious background has affected those chiefly who were inclined that way, 
but the moral approach has influenced others also. Many have been appre- 
ciably raised to higher levels of moral and ethical action, and many more 
have been forced to think at least in those terms and that thought Itself has 
some effect on action and behaviour. Politics ceases to be just expediency 
and opportunism, as it usually has been everywhere, and there is a continu- 
ous moral tussle preceding thought and action. Expediency, or what appears 
to be immediately possible and desirable, can never be ignored, but it is 
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toned dona by other considerations and a longer ^iew of more distant con- 
sequences. 

Gandhi’s influence in these various directions has pervaded India and 
left its mark. But it is not because of his non-violence or economic theories 
that he has become the foremost and most outstanding of India’s leaders. 
To the vast majority of India’s people he is the symbol of India determined 
to be free, of militant nationalism, of a refusal to submit to arrogant miglit, 
of never agreeing to anything invoUmg naiional dishonoiur. Though many 
people in India may disagree ^vith him on a hundred matteis, tliough they 
may criticize him or even part company from him on some particular issue, 
at a time of action and struggle when India’s freedom is at stake, they 
dock to him again and look up to him as their inevitable leader. 

When Gandhiji raised in 1940 the question of non-violence in relation 
to the war and the future of free India, the Congress Working Committee 
had to face the issue squarely. They made it clear to him that they were 
unable to go ns far as he wanted them to go and could not possiblj’' commit 
India or the Congress to future applications of this principle in the external 
domain. This led to a definite and public break with him on this issue. Two 
montlis later further discussions led to an agreed formula whidi was later 
adopted as part of a resolution by the AU-India Congress Committee. That 
formula did not wholly represent Gandliijl’s attitude; it represented what 
he agreed, perhaps rather unwillingly, for Congress to say on this subject. 
At that time the British Government had already rejected the latest offer 
made by the Congress for co-operation in the war on the basis of a National 
Government, Some kind of conflict was approaching and, as was inevitable, 
both Gandhiji and Congress looked towards each other and were impelled 
by a desire to find a way out of the deadlock between them. The formula 
■did not refer to the war, as just previously our offer of co-operation had 
been unceremoniously and utterly rejected, It^dealt tlieoretically with the 
jCongresspoIicy in regard to non-violence, and for the first time stated how, 
in die opinion of the Congress, the free India of the future should apply 
it in its external relations. That part of the resolution ran thus; 

The All-India Congress Committee * firmly believes in the policy and 
practice of non-violence not only in the struggle for Swaraj, but also, in so 
far as this may be possible of application, m free India. The Committee is 
■convinced, and recent world events have demonstrated, that complete world 
■disarmament is necessary and the establishment of a new and juster poUti- 
■cal and economic order, if the world is not to destroy itself and revert to 
barbarism. A free India will, therefore, throw all her weight in favour of 
world disarmament and should herself be prepared to give adead in this to 
the world. Such lead will inevitably depend on external factors and internal 
■oonditions, hut the State would do its utmost to give effect to this policy 
■of disarmament. Effective disarmament and the establishment of world 
peace by the ending of national wars, depend ultimately on the removal 
of the causes of wars and national conflicts. These causes must be rooted 
■out by the ending of the domination of one country over another and the 
exploitation of one people or group by another. To that end India will 
peacefully labour, and it is with this objective in view that the people of 
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[India desire to attain the status of a free and independent nation. Such 
I freedom ivill be the prelude to the close association wth other countries 
■within a comity of free nations for the peace and progress of the world.’ 
This declaration, it will be noticed, while strongly affirming the Congress 
wish for i>eacefnl action and disarmament, also cmphasiaed a number, of 
qualifications and limitations. 

The internal crisis within the Congress was resolved in 1940 and then 
came a' year of prison for large numbers of us. In December 1941, how- 
ever, the same crisis took shai>e again ■when Gandhiji insisted'on complete 
non-violence. Again there was a split and public disagreement, and the 
President of the Congress, Maulana Abiil Ivalam Axad, and others were 
unable to accept Gnndhiji’s view-point. It became clear tliat the Congress as; 
a whole, including some of the faithful followers of Gandhiji, disagreed 
with him in this matter. Tlie force of circumstances and the rapid succes- 
sion of dramatic events influenced all of us, including Gandhiji, and he re- 
frained from pressing his view-point on the Congress, though he did not 
identify himself with the Congress \iew. 

At no other time was this issue raised by Gandhiji in the Congress. 
When later Sir Stafford Cripps came with his proposals there was no ques- 
' tion of non-violence. His projKisals were considered purely from the poli- 
tical point of view. In later months, leading up to August 1942, Gandhiji’s 
nationalism and intense desire for freedom, made him even agree to Con- 
gress participation in the wafif India could function as a free country. For^ 
him this was a remarkable and astonishing change, involving suffering of 
the mind and pain of the spirit. In the conflict between that principle of 
non-violence which had become his veir, life-blood and meaning of exist- 
ence, and India’s freedom which "was a dominating and consuming passion 
for him, tlie scales inclined towards the latter. That did not mean, of course, 
that he weakened in Ins faith in non-violence. But it did mean that he was 
prepared to agree to the Congress not applying it in this war. The practical | 
statesman took precedence over the uncompromising prophet. ' 

As I have watched and thought over this frequent struggle, in Gandhi’s 
mind, which has led often to so many seeming contradictions — and which 
affected me and my activities so intimately — I have remembered a passage 
in one of Liddell Hart’s books : “The idea of the indirect approach is close- 
ly related to all problems of the influence of mind over mind — ^tlie most 
influential factor in human history. Yet it is hard to reconcile with another 
lesson : that true conclusions can onlj- be readied, or approached, by pur- 
suing the truth without regard to where it may lead or what its effect may 
be — on different interests. 

“ History bears witness to the vital part that the ‘ prophets ’ have played 
in human progress — which is evidence of the ultimate practical value of 
expressing unreservedly the truth as one sees it. Yet it also becomes dear 
that the acceptance and spreading of that vision has always depended on 
another dass of men — ‘ leaders ’ who had to be philosophical strategists, 
striking a compromise between truth and men’s receptivity to it. Their 
effect has often depended on their own limitations in perceiving the truth 
as on their practical wisdom in prodainiing it. 
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“ The prophets must be stoned ; that is their lot, and the test of their 
self-fulfilment. But a leader who is stoned may merely prove that he has 
.failed in his fimction through a deficiency of wisdom, or tluroiigh confusing 
his function ■with that of a prophet. Time alone can tell whether the effect 
of sncli a sacrifice redeems the apparent failure as a leader that does honour 
to him as a man. At the least, he avoids the more common fault of leaders — 
that of sacrificing the truth to expediency without ultimate advantage to 
tlie cause. For whoever habitually suppresses the truth in the interests of 
tact will produce a deformity from the womb of his thought. 

“Is there a practical way of combining progress towards the attainment 
of truth with progress towards its acceptance? A possible solution of the 
problem is suggested by reflection on strategic principles — whicli point to 
the importance of maintaining an object consistently and, also, of pursuing 
it in a way adapted to circumstances. Opposition to the truth is inevitable, 
especially if it takes the form of a new idea, but the degree of resistance 
can be diminished by giving tliought not only to the aim but to the method 
of approach. Avoid a frontal attack on a long established position ; instead 
seek to tiu-n it by a flank movement, so that a more penetrable side is ex- 
posed to the tlirust of truth. But, in any such indirect approacli, take care 
not to diverge from the truth — ^for nothing is more fatal to its real advance- 
ment than to lapse into untruth .... Looking back on the stages by 
which various fresh ideas gained acceptance, it can be seen that the process 
was eased when they could be presented, not as something radically new, 
but as the revival in modern terms of a time-honoured principle or practice 
that had been forgotten. This required not deception, but care to trace the 
connection — since ‘ there is nothing new under the sun.’ 


7 : TENSION 

Ik India tension grew in those early months of The theatre of war 
came ever nearer and there was now the probability of air raids over Indian 
cities. V> hat was going to happen in those Eastern countries where war was 
raging? What new development will take place in the relations between 
India and England? Were we going to carry on in the old way, glaring at 
eacli otlier, tied up and separated by the bitter memories of past liistoiy, 
victims of a tragic fate which none could avert? Or would common perils 
help us to bridge that chasm? Even the bazaars woke np from their normal 
lethargy, a wave of excitement passed over them and they buzzed with all 
manner of rumours. The mom'ed classes were afraid of the future that was 
advancing so swiftly towards them, for that future, whatever else it might 
be. Was likely to upset the social structure they were accustomed to and 
endanger their interests and special position. The peasant and the worker 
•had no such fear for he had little to lose and he looked forward to any 
change from his present unhappy condition. 

In India there had all along been much sympathy for China and, as a 

* Irtdddl Hart; ‘ The Strategy of Indirect Ayproach ' (IHl), Preface. 
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consequence, a certain antipathy to Japan. The Pacific War, it was thought 
at first, would bring relief to China. For four and a half years China had 
fouglit single-handed against Japan ; now she had powerful allies, and surely 
this must lighten her burden and lessen her danger. But those allies suffer- 
ed blow after blow, and before the advancing Japanese armies the British 
colonial empire cracked up with amazing rapiditj'. Was this proud structure 
thai just a house of cards with no foundations or inner strength? Inevitably, 
comparisons were made with China’s long resistance to Japanese aggression 
in spite of her lack of almost everything required for modern war, China 
went up in people’s estimation, and though Japan was not liked, there was 
a feeling of satisfaction at the collapse of old-established European Colonial 
Powers before the armed strength of an Asian Power. That racial, Oriental- 
Asiatic, feeling was evident on the British side also. Defeat and disaster 
were bitter enough but the fact that an Oriental and Asiatic Poiver had 
triumphed over them added to the bitterness and humiliation. An English- 
man occupj’ing a high position said that he would have preferred if the 
Prince of Wales and the Hcptihc had been sunk by the Germans instead 
of by the j-ellow Japanese. 

The visit of the Chinese leaders, Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek was a great event in India. Official conventions and the wishes 
of the Government of India prevented them from mixing with the people, 
but their presence in India itself at that critical stage, and their manifest 
sympathy for India’s freedom, helped to bring India out of her national 
shell and increased her aAvareness of the international issues at stake. The 
bonds that tied India and China grew stronger, and so did the desire 
to line up with China and other nations against the common adversarj*. 
The peril to India helped to bring nationalism and internationalism 
close together, the only separating factor being the policy of the British 
Government, 

The Government of India were no doubt very conscious of the approacli- 
ing perils j there must have been anxietj’ in their minds and a sense of 
urgency. But such was the conventional existence of the British in India, 
so set were they in their established grooves, so wedded to the never- 
ending processes of bureaucratic red-tape, that no marked change was 
visible in their outlook or activities. There was no sense of hurry and speed, 
of tension and getting things done. The system the3’ represented had 
been built up for anotlier age and with other objectives. Whether it was 
their army or their civil services, the objective in view was the occupation 
of India and of suppression of any attempts of the Indian people to free 
themselves. It was efficient enough for that purpose, but modern war 
against a powerful and ruthless adversarj" was a very different matter, 
and they found it exceedingly difficult to adapt themselves to it. They 
were not only mentally not fitted for this, but a great part of their energies 
were absorbed in keeping down nationalism in India. The collapse of the 
Burmese and Malaj’an administrations before new problems had been 
significant and revealing, yet it taught no lesson. Burma had been governed 
by the same kind of Civil Service as India; indeed till a few years ago. 
it had been part of the Indian administration. The ways of government 
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there were identical with those of India, and Burma had demonstrated 
how moribimd this srstem was. But the system continued without change 
and the Viceroy and his high officials functioned in the same way as be- 
fore. They added to their number many of the higher officials who had 
failed so conspicuously in Burma; there was another Excellency sitting 
on the hill-top at Simla. Like the dmtgre governments in London, we were 
given the privilege of having in our midst emigre officials from British 
colonies. They fitted in like a globe into the British structure in India. 

Like shadows on a stage these high officials continued to function in 
their old way, trying to impress us with their elaborate imperial ritual, 
their court ceremonies, their durbars and investitures, their parades, their 
dinners and evening-dresses, their pompous utterances. The Viceroy’s 
House in New Delhi was the chief temple where the High Priest officiated, 
but there were many other temples and priests. All this ceremonial and 
display of imperial pomp was designed to impress and it had impressed 
our people in the old days, for Indians are also given to ceremonial observ- 
ances. But new standards had risen, different values had been created, and 
now this elaborate show was the subject of jest and ridicule. Indians are 
supposed to be a slow-moving people, disinclined to rush and burry, but 
even they had developed a certain speed and vigour in their work, so 
strong Avas their desire to get things done. The Congress Provincial 
Governments, whatever their failings might have been, were anxious to 
achieve results and rrorked hard and continuously, disregarding many old- 
established routines. It Avas irritating to see the passiA'ity and sloAvness of 
the Government of India and its many agents in the face of grave crisis 
and peril. 

And then came the Americans. They were A'ery much in a hurry, eager 
to get things done, ignorant of the Avays and ceremonial of the Govern- 
ment of India and not particularly anxious to learn them. Intolerant of 
delay, they pushed aside obstructions and red-tape methods and upset the 
even tenor of life in Ncav Delhi. They were not even careful of the dress 
they should Aiear on particular occasions and sometimes offended against 
the rigid rules of protocol and official procedure. While the help they were 
bringing was very Avelcome, they Avere not liked in the highest official 
circles and relations Avere strained. Indians liked them on the Avhole; their 
energy and enthusiasm for the AA’ork in hand AA-ere infectious and contrasted 
with the lack of these qualities in British official circles in India. Their 
forthrightness and freedom from official constraints Avere appreciated. 
There Avas much silent amusement at the underlying friction betAveen the 
new-comers and the official class, and many true or imagined stories of 
this Were repeated. 

The abroach of the AA-ar to, India ^dlst prbed Gandhi greatly. It Avas Jiot 
fi FlnJiF ppli^and programme jo^ non-vmlence Avith this new 
^Isob&Sii ence A Vtg out of the questioiTm the 
face of an inva^ng army or betAveen tAvo opposing armies. Passivity *0?*” 
acceptance bf'in^^ion were equally out'Sf'tljV'qaestlblu His 

own colleagues, “and the Congress generally, bad rejected non-violence for 
su 1 an occasion or as an alternatiA’e to armed resistance to inA’asion, and 
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lie had at last agreed that they had a right to do so. But he was nonethe- 
less troubled and for his oivn part, as an individual, he could not join any 
violent course of action. But he was much more than an individual ; whe- 
ther he had any official status or not in the nationalist movement, he 
occupied an outstanding and dominating position and his word carried 
weight with large numbers of people. 

Gandhiji knew India, and especially the Indian masses, as very few, if 
any, have known them in the past or the present. Not only had he ividely 
tiavelled all over India and come into touch with millions of people, hut 
there was something else which enabled him to come into emotional con- 
tact ivith those masses. He could merge himself with the masses and feel 
with them, and because they were conscious of tins, they gave Iiim their 
devotion and loyalty. And 3’et his view of India was to some extent coloured 
bj' the outlook he had Imbibed in his early days in Gujrat. The Gujratis 
weie essentiallj’’ a community of peaceful traders and merchants, influenced 
b.v the Jain doctrine of non-violence. Other parts of India had been 
influenced much less bj' this, and some not at all. The widespread 
Kshatriya class of warriors certainly did not allow it to interfere with war 
or hunting wild animals. Other classes also, including the Brahmins, had 
been as a whole little influenced by it. But Gandhiji took an eclecHc view 
of the development of Indian thought ancTlu^^' and b'eheved that non- 
violence had been the basic principle underljdng it, even though there 
had been many deviations from it. That view appeared to be far-fetched 
and many Indian thinkers and historians did not agree with it. This had 
nothing to do ■ivith the merits of non-violence in the present stage of 
human existence, but it did indicate a historical bias in Gandhiji’s mind. 

The accidents of geography have had a powerful effect on determining 
national character and history. The fact that India was cut off by the 
tremendous barrier of the Himalayas and by the sea produced a sense of 
unity in this wide area and at the same time bred exclusiveness. Over this 
vast territorj’’ a vivid and homogeneous civilization grew up which had 
plenty of scope for expansion and development, and which continued to 
preserve a strong cultural unity. Yet within that unity, geography again 
produced diversitj'. The huge northern and central plain differed from the 
hilly and variegated areas of the Deccan, and the people living in different 
geographical areas developed different characteris}:ics. Historj' also took a 
different course in the North and in the South, though often the two over- 
lapped and joined hands. The flatness of the land, and the vast open 
spaces of the North, as in Russia, required powerful central governments 
for protection against external enemies. Empires flourished in the South 
as well as the North, but the North was reallj' the centre of empire and 
often dominated the South. A strong central government in the old days 
inevitablj' meant autocracy. It was not a mere accident of historv that 
the Moghul Empire was broken up bj', among other causes, the Marathas. 
The Marathas came from the hilly tracts of the Deccan and had jireserved 
some spirit of independence when the great majoritj'^ of the dwellers 
among the northern plains had grown servile and submissive. The British 
had an easj'^ victor.v in Bengal and the people of the fertile plains there 
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submitted with extraordinary dodlitj’. Having established themselves 
there they spread elsewhere. 

Geography counts still and must count in the future, but other factors 
play a more important r61e now. Mountains and seas are no longer barriers 
but they still determine a people’s character and a country’s political and 
economic position. They cannot be ignored in considering new schemes of 
division, partition or re-merging, unless the planning is on a world scale. 

Gandliiji’s knowledge of India and the Indian people is profound. 
Though not greatly interested in history as such, and perhaps not possess- 
ing that feeling for history, that historical sense, whicli some people have, 
he is fully conscious and intimately aware of the historical roots of the 
Indian people. He is well informed about current events and follows them 
carefully, though inevitably he concentrates on present-day Indian pro- 
blems. He has a capacitj' for picking out the essence of a problem or a 
situation, avoiding non-essentials. Judging everything by what he consi- 
ders the moral aspect, he gets a certain grip and a longer perspective. 
Bernard Shaw has said that though he (Gandhi) may commit any number 
of tactical errors, his essential strategy continues to be right. Most people, 
however, are not much concerned with the long run ; they are far more 
interested in the tactical advantage of the moment. 


8: SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS COMES TO 

INDIA 

With the fall of Penang and Singapore, and as the Japanese advanced 
in Malaya, there was an exodus of Indians. and others and they poured 
into India. They had to leave very suddenly, cattving nothing with 
them except the clothes they were in. Then followed the flood of refugees 
from Burma, hundreds of thousands of them, mostly Indians. The story 
of how they had been deserted by civil and other authorities and left to 
shift for themselves spread throughout India, They trekked hundreds of 
miles across mountains and through dense forests, surrounded by enemies, 
many dying on the way, killed by dagger or disease or starvation. That' was 
a horrible result of the war and had to be accepted. Bat it was not the war 
that caused the discrimination in treatment between Indian and British 
refugees. The latter were cared for as far as possible and arrangements 
made for their transport and assistance. From one place in Burma where 
vast numbers of refugees were gathering there were two roads leading to 
India, The better one was reserved for Britishers or Europeans ; it came 
to be known as tlie White Road. 

Horrible stories of racial dis.criuunation and suffering reached us, and 
as the famished survivors spread out all over India they carried these stories 
with them, creating a powerful effect on the Indian mind. 

.^iwt then Sir Staffor d Cr ip ps came to I ndia.jvyi th the prop osals of the 

proposals have been discussed Mty^durin^ 
the past trvo arid a half years and they are past history already. It is a 
little difficult for one who took part in the negotiations that followed to 
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deal witli tliem in any detail without sajdng much that had better be left 
unsaid till some future time. As a matter of fact, all the relevant issues 
and considerations that arose have already been made public. 

I remember that when I read those proposals for the first time I nas 
profoundly depressed, and that depression was largely due to the fact that 
I had expected something more substantial from Sir Stafford Cripps as 
well as from the critical situation that had arisen. The more I read those 
proposals and considered their many implications, the greater was my 
feeling of depression. I could understand a person unacquainted with 
Indian affairs imagining they went far to meet our demand. But, ulien 
analyzed, there were so many limitations, and the very acceptance of the 
principle of self-determination was fettered and circumscribed m such a 
way as to imperil our future. 

The proposal^dealt _essentiaj[l}^ nith the _ future, after the cessation of 
hostilities, though there was a final clause nliich vaguely invited co-opera- 
lion in the piesent. That future, while asserting the principle of self- 
determination, gave the right to provinces not to join the Indian Umon, 
and to form separate independent States. Further the same right of non- - 
accession-to ^ Indian Union was given to the Indian States, and it should 
^'be remembered that there lde*bver~6S0‘'such States m India, some major 
ones and the* great majority 'tiny enclaves. These States, ns well as the 
provinces, would all join in the constitution-making, would influence that 
constitution, and then could walk out of it. Tlie uhole background uould 
be of separatism and the real problems of the country, economic or political, 
would take secondary place. Eeactionary elements, differing from each 
' other in many ways, would unite to frustrate the evolution of a strong, 
pfbgres*sive, unified national State. Under the constant threat of with- 
drawal, many undesirable provisions might be introduced into the consti- 
r tution, the Central Government might be -ueokened and emasculated, and 
^yet the willidraual might still follow, and it would be^ifiicult then to 
refashion the constitution and make it more workable for the^remaining 
jirovinces and States. The elections in the provinces for the constitution- 
making body would take place under the 'existing system of separate reli- 
gious electorates ; that was unfortunate' as it would^bring with it the old 
spirit of cleavage, and j'et, in "the circumstances, it was inevitable. But 
in the States there was nq^provision for elections ai^_ their ninety million 
inhabitants were completely ignored. The semi-feudal rulers of the State s 
could nominate their oun representatives in proportion to the population. 
These nominees might contain some able mlmsters'but, as jajvhole, J:hey 
' would inevitably represent, not the people of the_States, but the feudal 
and autocratic Euler. They' uould form nearly one^quarter of the member^ 
of the constitution-making body, and would powerfully influence its_deci' 
'?ions by their numbefs, their socially backward attitude, and their threats 
of subsequent withdrawal. The Constituent Assembly or constitution- 
making body woul^be a curious jnixliure of "Sected an d non ^ec^~_ele- 
ments, the former chosen by separate religious electorates as well a^by 
certain vested interests, the latter nominated by the Rulms of tlie States. 
To this had to be added the fact tliiit there would be no pressure to accept 
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joint decisions, add the sense of reality which comes from evolving inte- 
— ^grated and'final decisions would be lacking. Tlie tendency for many of its 
^ienISerrSoiiTd"bTto actJn^a^idjoibJjresppiwiy^ foF tlfey would 

"'fcdth^they~could*aIwa 3 -s withdraw and refuse to accept the responsibilitj' 
for carrying out those decisions. 

' Any proposal to cut up India into parts was a painful one to contem- 
plate; it went against all those deeply-felt ^ntimen^s and^onyictions that 
ino\e peo^le^s6'’pdwerfnllj'T The whole nationalist movement of India had 
been based ^ iSdia^s'ilhil}', but the sentiment was older and deeper than 
the present phase of nationalism ; it went far back into the remote periods 
of Indian history. That belief and sentiment had been strengthened by 
modern developments till it had become an article of faith for vast num- 
bers of people, something tliat could not be challenged or controverted. 
A challenge had come from the Moslem League but few took it seriously, 
and there were certainly large numbers of Moslems who did not agree with 
it. Even the basis of that dmllenge was not really temtorial, though it 
suggested a vague undefined partition of territor.v. The basis was a medieval 
conception of nations based on religious differences, and according to it, 
therefore, in e%ery village in India there were two or more nations. Even 
a partition of India could not get over these widespread and overlapping 
religious divisions. A partition would in fact add to the difficulty and in- 
crease the very problems it was intended to solve. 

Apart from sentiment, there were solid reasons against partition. The 
social and economic proljlems of India had reached a ‘crisis, chiefly because 
of the policy of the British Government, wliich necessitated rapid and all- 
round progress if the gravest of disasters had to be averted. That progress 
could only take place with real and effective planning for the whole of 
Indio, for the various parts supplied each other’s deficiencies. As a whole, 
Indio was to a large extent a powerful and self-sufficient unit, but each 
part by itself would be weak and dependent on others. If all these, and 
other, arguments were valid and sufficient in the past, they became doubly 
important by modern political and economic developments, ^mall States 
vyere disappearing everywhere as independent entities ; they were becom- 
ing absorbed in, or economic appendages to, thejarger StA^'TEere was 
an inevitable tendency for vast federations, or collections of many States 
functioning together, to grow up. The idea of the national St^e itself w’as 
giving place to the multi-national State, and in the' dikant future there 
appeared a vision of a world federation. To think of partitioning India at 
this stage went against the w'hole current of modern historical and econo- i 
mic development. It seemed to be fantastic in the extreme. 

And yet under stress of dire necessity or some comj^Iing disaster one 
has to agree to many undesirable things. Circumstances may force a parti- 
tion of what logically and normally must not be divided. But. the proposals 
pwt forward on behalf of the^^itish Government did not deal rvith any 
^ definite and particular partition of IndiaT TKey opened_out a vistajp£ an. 
indefinite number of partitions both of. provinces and States. They incited 
gll^the reactionary, feudal a n d socially backwar d-groups to ^ainTpartitimir' 
Probably none of them seriously wanted it because they coulTnot~stand 
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by themselves. But they could give a lot of trouble and obstruct and delay 
the formation of a free Indian State. If they were backed by British policy, 
as they well might be, it meant no freedom at all for a long time. Onr ex- 
perience of that policy had been bitter and at every stage we had found 
that it encouraged fissiparous tendencies. What was the guarantee that it 
would not continue to do so and then claim that it could not fulfil its pro- 
mise because the conditions for it were lacking? Indeed the probability was 
that this policy would continue. 

Thus this proposal was not a mere acceptance of Pakistan or a parti- 
cular partition, bad as that would have been, but something much worse, 
opening the door to tlie possibibty of an indefinite number of partitions. 
It was a continuing menace to the freedom of India and a barrier to the 
fulfilment of the verv' promise that had been made. 

The decision about the future of the Indian States was not going to be 
made by the people of those States or their chosen representatives but by 
their autocratic rulers. Our acceptance of tins principle would have been 
a negation of our well-established and often repeated policy and a betrayal 
of the people of the States, who would have been condemned to autocratic 
rule for a much longer period. We were prepared to treat with the Princes 
as gently as possible so as to gain their co-operation in the change-over to 
democracy, and if there had been no third party, like the British Power, 
we would no doubt have succeeded. But with the British Government sup- 
porting autocracy in the States, the Princes were likely to keep out of the 
Indian Union and rely on British military support for protection against 
their own people. Indeed, we were , told, t hat if such circumstances arose, 
foreign armed JorcM wmild_be^kept,m. the States^. As these States were 
often likely to be isolated islands in the territory of the proposed Indian 
Union, the question arose how foreign forces could reach them or communi- 
cate with the forces in some other similar State. That necessitated a right 
of way for foreign forces over the territory .of the-Tndian Union. 
’"“Gandhiji had repeatedly declared that he was no enemy of the' Princes. 
Indeed his attitude had been consistently a friendly one towards them, 
though he had often criticized their methods of government and their 
denial of even elementary rights to their people. For many years he had 
prevented the Congress from interfering directly with the affaii-s of the 
States, believing as he did that the people of the States should themselves 
take the initiative and thus develop sclf-confidence and strength. INIany of 
us had disapproved of this attitude of his. Yet behind it lay one basic 
.conviction, as he put it himself : ‘ One fundamental element in my attitude 
jis that I shall never be a party to the sale of the rights of the people of 
the States (even) for the sake of the freedom of the people of British 
i India.’ Professor Berriedale Keith, the eminent authority on the British 
Commonwealth and Indian constitutions, supported Gandhiji’s claim 
[which was the Congress claim) in regard to the States. Keith wrote : ‘ It 
s impossible for the Crown’s advisers to contend that the people of the 
states shall be denied the rights of Indians in the provinces, and it is 
heir clear duty to advise the King-Emperor to use his authority to secure 
hat the Princes shall enter into constitutional reforms which will result 
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at no distant date in securing responsible government therdn. No federa- 
tion can be deemed in the interest of India, if in it representatives of the 
provinces are compelled to sit with the nominees of irresponsible rulers. 
There is, in fact, no answer to Mr Gandhi’s claim that the Princes are 
bound to follow the Crown in its transfer of authority to the people.’ Prof. 
Kdtli had given this opinion in regard to the earlier proposal of the British 
Government relating to Federation, but it was even more applicable to 
the proposals brought by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The more one thought of these proposals the more fantastic they gre^Y. 
India became a chequer-board containing scores of nopnnally independent 
or semi-independent States, many of them relying on Britain for military 
protection of autocratic rule. There was to be neither political nor economic 
unity, and Britain might well continue to exercise dominating control, 
botli politically and economically, through the many petty States it 
controlled.* 

What the British War Cabinet had in mind for the future I do not know. 
I think Sir Stafford Cripps meant well for India and hoped to see a free 
and united India. But this was not a matter of individual views or opinions 
or personal good-wiB. We Bad to consider a State docament, careinBy 
drafted in spite of its deliberate vagueness, and we were told that we had 
tojiccept it or reje ct it as a wh ole. And behind linay^Ke”conlmu6u^'cen- 
tury-old*poI{^ of the BnnSlT'Gowrnment, creating division in India and 
encouraging every factor that came in the way of national growth and 
freedom. Every forward step that had been taken in the past hod always 
been hedged in by qualifications and limitations, whiclr seemed innocuous 
enough at the beginning, and yet which proved to be formidable checks 
and breaks. 

It was possible, and even probable, that the dire consequences that 
seemed to flow from the proposals need not all take shape. Wisdom and 
patriotism, and a larger view of what W’as good for India and the world, 
would no doubt influence many people, including Eulers and Ministers of 
Indian States. Left to ourselves, we would have faced each other with 
confidence, considered all tlie complexities of the problem and the difficul- 
ties that faced each group, and after full deliberation, hammered out an 
integrated solution. But we were not going to be left to ourselves in spite 
of the suggestion that we were going to exercise self-determination. The 
Britisli Government was always there, occupying strategic points, in a 
position to hinder and interfere in many ways. It controlled not only the 
whole apparatus of government, services, etc. but, in the Slates, itsKcsi- 
dents and political agents occupied a dominating position. Indeed the 
rinces, autocratic as they were as regards their people, were themselves 
completely subject to the control of the Political Department which rvas 


The entire dependence of the Indian States on British power and protect! 

* Montworenep in his ‘The Indian States ai 
-thp,' (194 ^) : The States ‘ arc still so numerous in India th 

fn JlZ- " evolution to which no solution is at prese 

inrrHr,n"% h' u and absorption icould, of course, 

fc tf Britain cccr ceased to he the supreme poircr as regards India.’ 
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duectly under the Vicero}', Many of their principal Ministers had been 
imposed upon them and irere members of British services. 

Even if e escaped many of the possible consequences of the British 
proposals, enough remained to undermine Indian freedom, delay progress, 
and raise fresh and dangerous problems ^^hich would create enormous 
difficulties. The introduction of separate religious electorates a generation 
or more earlier had played enough miscliief ; now the door was opened 
to e\ery obsciu-antist group giiing trouble, and to the fear of continuing 
di\ision and vivisection of India. We were asked to pledge ourselves to this 
arrangement for that undetermined future which was to rise as the issue 
of the war. Not onl}' tlie National Congress hut politicall}’ the most 
moderate of our politicians, who had alwa3's co-operated with the British 
Government, expressed their inability to do so. 

And yet the Congress, for all its passion for Indian unity, was anxious 
to win over the minority and other groups and even declared that a terri- 
torial unit could not be kept in the Indian Union against the declared will 
of its people. It accepted the principle even of partition, if this became 
unavoidable, but it did not want to encourage this in anj' way. The Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress, in the course of its resolution on the Cripps 
proposals, said : ‘ The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and 
unity and any break in that unity, especially in the modern world when 
people’s minds inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would 
be injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. 
Nev ertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling the people 
in any teriitorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared 
and established will. While recognizing this principle, the Committee feel 
that every effort should be made to create conditions which would help 
the different units in developing a common and co-operative national life. 
The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no clianges should 
be made which result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being 
exercised on other substantial groups within that area. Each territorial unit 
should have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, consistentlv' 
with a strong national State. Tlie proposal now made on the part of the 
British War Cabinet encourages and will lead to attempts at separation at 
the very inception of a union and thus create friction just when the utmost 
co-operation and good-will arc most needed. This proposal has been pre- 
sumably made to meet a communal demand, but it will have other conse- 
quences also and lead politicallv' reactionary and obscurantist groups among 
different communities to create trouble and divert public attention from 
the vital issues before the country.’ 

Tlie Committee went on to saj- that ‘ in today’s grave crisis, it is the 
present that counts, and even proposals for the future are important in 
so far as they affect the present.’ Although they had been unable to agree 
to the proposals made for the future, they were anxious to come to some 
settlement so that, as they said, India might shoulder the burden of her 
defence worthilv’. There was no question of non-violence involved and no 
mention of this was made at any stage. In fact, one of the matters discussed 
was that there should be an Indian Minister of Defence. 
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The Congress position at this stage was that in view of the imminent 
war peril to India, they were prepared to put aside questions about the 
future and concentrate on the formation of a National Government which 
would co'operate fully in the war. They could not agree to the British 
Government's specific proposals for the future as these involved all manner 
of dangerous commitments. So far as they were concerned, these proposals 
could be withdrawn or might remain as an indication of British intention, 
it being clearly understood that the Congress did not accept them. But 
this need not come in the way of finding a method for present co-operation. 

So far as the present was concerned, the British War Cabinet’s propo- 
sals vere vague and incomplete, except tliat they made it clear that .the. 
Drfence of India must remain the sole charge of the British Government. 
From Sir Stafford Cripps’s repeated statements'il appeared thaCexcept 
for Defence all other subjects would be transferred to effective Indian 
control. There was even mention of the Viceroy functioning merely as 
a constitutional head, like the King of England. Tins led us to imagine 
that the only issue that remained for consideration was that of Defence. 
Our position was that Defence in war time nught be made to cover, and 
to a large extent did cover, most other national activities and functions. If 
Defence'was wholly removed from the scope of the National Government’s 
work, very little might remain. It was agreed that the British Comman- 
der-in-Cliief would continue to exercise full authority over the armed 
forces and military operations. It was also agreed that the general strategy 
would be directed by the Imperial Staff. Apart from this, it was claimed, 
that there should be a Defence Member of the National Government. 

After some discussion it was agreed hr Sir Stafford that there might 
be a Defence Department under an Indian member but the matters to 
be dealt witli by this department were : public relations, petroleum, can- 
teens, stationery and printing, social arrangements for foreign missions, 
amenities for troops, etc. This list was remarkable and made the position 
of an Indian Defence Member ludicrous. Further discussions led to a 
somewhat different approach. There still seemed to be a considerable gap 
between the two view-points but we seemed to he moving towards one 
another. For the first time I felt, and so did others, that a settlement 
was probable. The deepening crisis in the war situation was a continuous 
spur to all of us to come to an agreement. 

The peril of war and invasion was great and had in any event to be 
met. Yet there were different ways of meeting it, or rather there was 
only one really effective way of doing so in the present and much more 
so for the future. We felt that the psychological moment might pass, not 
only bringing present dangers in its train but also adding to the greater 
dangers of the future. New weapons were necessary as well as old, new 
ways of using them, new enthusiasms, new horftons, a new faith in a 
future that was going to he essentially different from the past and the 
present, and the proof of it lay in a change in the present. Perhaps our 
wgerness fed our optimism and made us forget for a while or minimize 
the width and depth of the formidable chasm that separated us from 
Britain s rulers. It was not so easv- for the centuries-old conflict to be 
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resolved e\en in face of peril and disaster; it had never been eas}’ for an 
imperial power to loosen its grip on its subject dominions unless forced 
to do so. Had circumstances produced that force, that conviction? We 
did not know, but we hop>ed that it might be so. 

And then, just when I was most hopeful, all manner of odd things 
began to happen. Lord Halifax, speaking somewhere in the U.S.A., made 
a violent attack on the National Congress, Why lie should do so just then 
in far America was not obvious, but he could hardly speak in that manner, 
when negotiations were actually going on with the Congress, unless he 
represented the views and policy of the British Government. In Delhi 
it was wellknown that the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, and the high officials 
of the Civil Service were strongly opposed to a settlement and to a lessen- 
ing of their powers. Mucli happened, which was only vaguely known. 

When we met Sir Stafford Cripps again to discuss the latest formula 
about the functions of the Defence Minister, it transpired that all our 
previous talk was entirely beside the point, as there were going to be 
no ministers with anj' power. The existing Viceroy’s Executive Council 
was to continue and all that was contemplated Was to appoint additional 
Indians, representing political parties, to tliis Council. Tliis Council was 
in no sense a Cabinet ; it was just a group of hea^s of departments or 
secretaries and all power was concentrated in the Viceroy’s hands. We 
realized that legal dianges take time and we had not therefore preyed" 
forlhem, but we insisted that a convention should be observed that the 
Viceroy was to treat this Counal as a Cabinet and accept its decisions. 
We were now told that this was not possible and the Viceroy’s powers 
must remain unaltered not only in theory but in practice. That was an' 
astonishing development which we could hardly credit, for all our previ- 
ous Jtall^ had Jaken place on a different basis. 

We discussed how we could increase India’s powers of resistance against 
invasion. We were .anxious to make the Indian army feel tliat it was a 
national army and thus to introduce a patriotic element in the war. Also 
to build up new armies, militias, home guards, etc. rapidly for home 
ffefence in case of inv'asion. All these would of course function under the 
Commander-in-Chief. We were told that we could not do so. The Indian 
army was really a part and section of the British army and it could not 
be considered or even referred to as a national army. It was further doubt- 
ful if we could be allowed to raise any separate forces like militias or home 
guards. 

So it all came to this that the existing structure of govermnent would 
continue exactly as before, the autocratic powers of the Viceroy would 
remain, and a few of ns could become his liveried camp-followers and 
look after canteens and the like. There was not an atom of difference 
between this and what Mr Amery had offered e ighteeajmonUis earlier 
and whicli had seemed to uTtKen"as1uraffront to in3^ It was true tliat 
there would be a psychological cliange after all that had happened, and 
individuals make a difference. Strong and cap.nble men would function 
differently from the servile breed that usually surrounded the Viceregal 
throne. 
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But it was inconceivable and impossible for us to accept tins position 
at any time and more specially at that time. If we had ventured to do 
so we would have been disowned and rejected by our own people. As a 
matter of fact, when later the facts were known to the public, there 
was an outery against the many concessions we had agreed to in the 
course of the negotiations. 

In the whole course of our talks with Sir Stafford Cripps the so-called 
rainority or communal issue was at no time raised or considered. Indeed 
it did not rise at that stage. It was an important issue in considering 
future constitutional changes, but these bad been deliberately put aside 
after our initial reaction to the British proposals. If the principle of an 
effective transfer of power to a National Government had been agreed 
to, then the question would no doubt have arisen as to the relative 
strengths of the various groups represented in it. But as we never reached 
the stage of agreement on that principle, the other question did not arise 
and was not considered at all. So far as we were concerned, we were 
so anxious to have an effective National Government having the confidence 
of the principal parties that we felt that the question of proportions 
would not give mucli trouble. Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, the Congress 
President, in a letter to Sir Stafford Cripps had said : ‘ We ivould point 
out to you that the suggestions we have put forward are not ours only but 
may he consideied to be the unanimous demand of the Indian people. On 
these matters there is no difference of opinion among various groups and 
patties, and the difference is as between tlie Indian people as a whole and 
the Britisli Government. Such differences ns exist in India relate to con- 
stitutional clianges in the future. We are agreeable to the postponement 
of this issue so that the largest possible measure of unity might be achieved 
in the present crisis for the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that 
even when there is this unanimity of opinion in India, the British Govern- 
ment should pi event a free National Government from functioning and 
from serving the cause of India as well as the larger causes for which 
millions are suffering and dying today.’ 

In a subsequent and final letter of the Congress President it was stated : 

‘ We are not interested in tlie Congress as such gaiiffng power, but we 
are interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
. . . We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue 
a policy of encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or group 
we belonged, would be able to come together and find a common line of 
action. But, unhappily, even in this grave hour of peril, the British 
Government is unable to give up its wrecking policy. We are driven to 
the conclusion that it atticlies more importance to holding on to its rule 
in India, as long as it can, and promoting discord and disruption heie 
with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India against the 
aggression and invasion that overhang ns. To us, and to all Indians, the 
dominant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and it is by 
tliat test that we judge.’ 

In this letter he also made clear our position in regard to defence. ‘ No 
one has suggested any restrictions on the normal powers of tlie 
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Commander-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were prepared to 
agree to further powers being given to him as War Minister. But it is clear 
that the British Government’s conception and ours in regard to defence 
differ greatly. For us it means giving it a national character and calling 
upon every man and woman in India to participate in it. It means trusting 
our own people and seeking their full co-operation in this great effort. 
The British Government’s view seems to be based on an utter lack of 
confidence in the Indian people and in withholding real power from them. 
You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to defence. That duty and responsibility cannot 
be discharged effectively unless the Indian people are made to have and 
feel their responsibibty, and the recent past stands witness to this. The 
Government of India do not realize that the war can only be fought on 
a popular basis.’ 

Almost immediately after this last letter of the Congress President, 
Sir Stafford Cripps returned to England by air. But before he did so and 
on his return, he made certain statements to the public which were con- 
trary to the facts and which were bitterly resented in India. In spite of 
contradiction by responsible persons in India, those statements were 
repeated by Sir Stafford and others. 

The British proposals had been rejected not by the Congress only but 
by every single partj' or group in India. Even the most moderate of our 
politicians had expressed their disapproval of them. Apart from the 
Moslem League, the reasons for disapproval were more or less the same. 
The Moslem League, as has been its custom, waited for others to express 
their opinions and then, for its own reasons, rejected the proposals. 

It was stated in the British Parliament and elsewhere that the rejection 
by the Congress was due to the uncompromising attitude of Gandhiji. This 
is wholly untrue. Gandhiji had strongly disapproved, in common with 
most others, of the indefinite and innumerable partitions that the pro- 
posals involved and of the way in which the ninety million people of the 
Indian States had been allowed no say in their future. All the subsequent 
negotiations, which dealt with changes in the present and not with the 
future, took place in his absence, as he had to leave because of his wife’s 
illness, and he had nothing whatever to do with them. The Congress 
Working Committee hod, on several previous occasions, disagreed with 
him on the question of non-violence, and was anxious to have a National 
Government to co-operate in the war and especially in the defence of India. 

The war was the dominant issue and thought in men’s minds and the 
invasion of India seemed imminent. And yet it was not the war tliat came 
in the way of agreement, for that war would inevitably have to be con- 
ducted by experts and not by laymen. On the conduct of the war itself 
it was easy to come to an agreement. The question was the transfer 
of power to the National Government. It was the old issue of Indian 
nationalism versus British imperialism, and on that issue, war or no war, 
the British governing chss in England and India was determined to hold 
on to what it held. Behind them stood the imposing figure of Mr Winston 
Churchill. 
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9 : FRUSTRATION 

The abrupt termination of the Cripps negotiations and Sir Stafford’s 
sudden departure came as a surprise. Was it to make this feeble offer, 
which turned out to be, so far as the present was concerned, a mere repeti- 
tion of what had been repeatedly said before, was it for this that a member 
of the British War Cabinet had journeyed to India? Or l)ad all this been 
- done merely ns a propaganda stunt for the people of the U.S.A.? The 
reaction was strong and bitter. There was no hope of a settlement with 
Britain, no chance was to be given to the people of India even to defend 
their country against invasion as they wanted to. 

Meanwhile the chances of that invasion were growing, and hordes of 
starving Indian refugees were pouring across tlie eastern frontiers of 
India. In eastern Bengal, in a panicky state of mind in anticipation' of 
an invasion, tens of thousands of river boats were destroyed. (It was sub- 
sequently stated tTiaTtlii^ ha3*t3et5r^9bne by~a mistaken interpretation 
of an official order.) That vast area was full of waterways and the only 
transport possible was by these boats. Their destruction isolated large 
commimities, destro 3 'ed their means of livelihood and transport, and was 
one of the contributory causes of the Bengal famine. Preparations were 
made for large-scale withdrawals from Bengal and a repetition of what 
had happened in Rangoon and Lower Burma seemed probable. In the dty 
of Madras a vague and unconfirmed (and, as it turned out, a false) rumour 
of the approach of a Japanese fleet led to the sudden departure of high gov- 
ernment officials and even to a partial destruction of harbour facilities. It 
seemed that the civilian administration of India was suffering from a nervous 
breakdown. It was strong only in its suppression of Indian nationalism. 

What W'ere we to do? We could not tolerate any part of Indio submit- 
ting tamely to invasion. So far as armed resistance was concerned that 
was a matter for the army and air force, such as they were. American help 
was pouring in, especially in the shape of aircraft, and was slowly chang- 
ing the military situation. The only way we could have helped was by 
changing the whole atmosphere of the liome-front, by creating enthu- 
siasm in the people and a flerce desire to resist at all costs, by building 
up citizen forces for this purpose and home guards and the like. That 
hod been made terribly difficult for ns by British policy.^ I^en_ on the 
^eve of invasion, no Indian outside the regular army could be trusted with 
a gun, and even bur attempts 16 organize unarmed self-defence units in 
■villages were disapproved and sometimes suppressed. Far from encourag- 
ing the organization of popular resistance the British authorities were 
afraid of this, for they had long been accustomed to look upon all popular 
self-defence organizations as seditious and dangerous to British rule. They 
had to follow’ their old policy, for the only alternative w’as to accept a 
National Government relying on the people and organizing them for 
defence. Tliis alternative liad been definitely rejected by them and there 
was no middle course or half-way bouse. Inevitably they were led to treat 
the people as chattels who were to be allowed no initiative and were to be 
used and disposed ®f entirely according to their own wishes. The All-India 
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Congress Committee, which met at the end of April 1942, declared its deep 
resentment of this policy and treatment and said that it could never accept 
a position which Involved our functioning as slaves of foreign authoritj-. 

Nevertheless we could not remain silent and inert spectators of the 
tragedy that seemed to be imminent. We had to advise the people, the 
vast masses of the civilian population, as to what they should do in case 
of invasion. We told them that in spite of their indignation against British 
policy, the}' must not interfere in any waj’ with the operations of the 
Biitish or allied armed forces, as this would be giving indirect aid to the 
enemy aggressor. Further that thej' must on no account submit to the 
invader, or obey his orders or accept any favours from him. If the invad- 
ing forces sought to take possession of the people’s homes and fields, they 
must be resisted even unto death. This resistance was to be peaceful; it 
was to be the completest form of non-co-operation w’ith the enemy. 

Many people criticized with consideiable sarcasm what seemed to them 
the absurd notion of resisting an invading army with these methods of 
non-violent non-co-operation. Yet far from being absurd, it vvns the onh' 
method, and a verv’ brave method, left to the people. The advice was not 
offered to the armed forces, nor was peaceful resistance put forward as 
an alternative to armed resistance. That advice was meant only for the 
unarmed civilian population which almost invariably submits to the invader 
when its armed forces are defeated or withdrawn. Apart from the regular 
armed forces, it is possible to organize guerilla units to harass the enemy. 
But this was not possible for us, for it requires training, arms, and the 
full co-opcration of the regular army. And even if some guerilla units could 
have been trained, the rest of the population remained. Normally the 
civilian population is expected to submit to enemy occupation. Indeed it 
was known that directions had been issued by British authorities in cer- 
tain threatened areas advising submission, even by some of the petty 
officials, to the enemy when the army and the higher ofiicials withdrew. 

We knew perfectly well that peaceful non-co-operation could not stop 
an advancing enemy force. We knew also that most of the civilian inliabi- 
tants would find it difficult to resist even if they wanted to do so. Never- 
theless we hoped that some leading personalities in the towns and villages 
occupied by the enemy would refuse to submit or carry out the enemy’s 
orders, or help in getting provisions or in anj' other wa}'. That would 
have meant swift punishment for them, very probably death as well as 
reprisals. We expected this non-submission and resistance to death of even 
a limited number of persons to have a powerful effect on the general 
population not only in the area concerned but in the rest of India. Thus 
we hoped that a national spirit of resistance might be built up. 

For some months previously we had been organizing, often in the face 
of official opposition, food committees and self-defence units in towns and 
villages. The food problem was troubling us and we feared a crisis in 
view of the increasing difficulties of transport and other developments of 
the war situation. Government was doing next to nothing in regard to 
this. We tried to organize self-sufficient units, especially in the rural areas 
and to encourage primitive methods of transport b}' bullock-cart in case 
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modern methods failed. There was also, the possibilit}' of large numbers 
of refugees and evacuees suddenly marching west, as they had done in 
Cliina, in case of invasion from the east. We tried to prepare ourselves to 
receive them and provide for them. All this was exceedingly difficult, 
indeed hardly possible, without the co-operation of the government, yet 
we made such attempts as we could. The purpose of the self-defence units 
was to help in these tasks and to prevent panic and keep order in their 
respective areas. Air raids and the news of invasion even in a distant area 
might well cause panic in the civilian population and it was important to- 
stop this. The official measures taken in this behalf were totally insufficient 
and looked upon with distrust by the public. In the rural areas dacoities 
and robberies were on the increase. 

We made these vast plans and in a small measure gave effect to them, 
but it was obvious that we were onij' scratching the surface of the tremend- 
ous problem whicli confronted us. A real solution could come only through 
complete co-operation between the governmental apparatus and the people 
and that had been found to be impossible. It was a heart-breaking situa- 
tion, for while the crisis called to us and we were bubbling over with the 
desire to act, effective action u'as denied us. Catastrophe and disaster 
advanced with tremendous strides towards us while India lay helpless and 
inert, bitter and sullen, a battle-ground for rival and foreign forces. 

Mucli as I liated war, the prospect of a Japanese invasion of India had 
in noway frightened me. At the back of my mind I was in a sense attracted 
to this coming of war, horrible as it was, to India. For I wanted a tremend- 
ous shake-up, a personal experience for millions of people, which would 
drag them out of that peace of the grave that -Britain had imposed upon 
ns. Something that would force them to face the reality of today and to 
■“outgrow their post which clung to them so tenaciously, to get beyond the 
petty political squabbles and exaggerations of temporary problems which 
filled their minds. Not to break with the past, and yet not to live in it ; 
realize the present and look to the future .... To cliange the rhythm 
of life and make it in tune with this present and future. The cost of war 
uas heavy and the consequences full of uncertainty. That war was not 
of our seeking, but since it had come, it could be made to harden the 
fibre of the nation and provide those vital experiences out of whicir a new 
life might blossom forth. Vast numbers would die, that was inevitable, 
but it is better to die in war than through famine ; it is better to die 
than to live a miserable, hopeless life. Out of death, life is born afresh, 
and individuals and nations who do not know how to die, do not know 
also how to live. ‘ Only where there are graves are there resurrections.’ 

But tliough tire war had come to India, it had brought no exhilaration 
of the spirit to us, no pouring out of our energies in some glad endeavour, 
when pain and death were forgotten and self itself ignored and only the 
cause of freedom counted and the vision of the future that lay beyond. 
Only the suffering and sorrow were for ns, and an awareness of impending 
disaster, which sharpened our perceptions and quickened pain, and which 
we could not even help to avert. A brooding sense of inevitable and ineluct- 
able tragedy grew upon us, a tragedy that was both personal and national. 
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This had nothing to do mth victory or defeat in the war, as to who 
won and who lost. We did not want the Axis Powers to win for that led 
to certain disaster ; we did not want the Japanese to enter or occupy any 
part of India. Tliat had to be resisted anyhow and we repeatedly impressed 
the public with this fact, hut all this was a negative approach. What positive 
aim was there in this war, what future would emerge out of it? Was it 
just a repetition of past follies and disastei's, a play of nature’s blind forces 
.which took no cognizance of man’s wishes and ideals? What was going 
to be the fate of India ? 

We thought of Rabindranath Tagore’s last testament, his death-bed 
message given the year before the demon of barbaritj^ has given 
up all pretence and has emerged with unconcealed fangs, ready to tear 
up humanity in an orgj* of devastation. From one end of the world to 
tlie other the poisonous fumes of hatred darken the atmosphere. Tlie spirit 
of violence whicli perhaps lay dormant in the psj’chology of the West, has 
at last roused itself and desecrated the spirit of man. 

“ The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English to give up their 
Indian Empire. But what kind of India will they leave behind, what 
stark misery? When the stream of their centuries’ administration runs 
dry at last, what a waste of mud and filth they will leave behind ! I had 
at one time believed that the springs of civilization would issue out of the 
heart of Europe. But today when I am about to quit the world that faith 
has gone bankrupt altogether. 

“ As I look round I see the crumbling ruins of a proud civilization 
strewn like a vast heap of futilitj'. And yet I shall not commit the grievous 
sin of losing faith in Man. I would rather look forward to the opening 
of a new chapter in his history after the cataclysm is over and the atmo- 
sphere rendered clean with the spirit of service and sacrifice. Perhaps that 
dawn will come from this horizon, from the East where the sun rises. A 
day will come when unvanquished Man will retrace his path of conquest, 
despite all barriers, to Avin back his lost human heritage. 

‘‘ Today we AAitness the perils which attend on the insolence of might ; 
one day shall be borne out the full truth of what the sages have proclaimed : 

‘ By unrighteousness man prospers, gains Avhat appears desirable, con- 
quers enemies, but perishes at the root.’ ” 

No, one may not lose faith in Man. God Ave may deny, but Avhat hope 
is there for us if Ave deny Man and thus reduce everything to futility? 
Yet it Avas difficult to have faith in anything or to belicA'e that the triumph 
of righteousness is inevitable. 

Weary of body and troubled in mind I sought escape from my 
surroundings and journeyed to Kulu in the inner A’alleys of the Himalayas. 


10 : THE CHALLENGE — QUIT INDIA 
RESOLUTION 

On my return from Kulu after a fortnight’s absence I realized that the 
internal situation was changing rapidly. The reaction from the failure of 
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the last attempt at a settlement had grown and there was a feeling that 
no liope lay in tliat direction. British official statements in Parliament 
and elsewhere had confirmed that view and angered the people. Official 
polic3' in India was definitely aiming at the suppression of our normal 
political and public activities and there was an all-round tightening of 
pressure. Many of our workers had remained in prison throughout the 
Cripps negotiations ; now some of the nearest and most important of my 
friends and colleagues had been arrested and imprisoned under the Defence 
of India Act. Rafi Ahrnad Kidwai was arrested early in May. Shri Krish- 
nadat Palliwal, President of the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee, 
followed soon .after, and so did many others. It seemed that most of us 
would be picked off in this way and removed from the scene of action, 
and our national movement prevented from functioning and gradually 
disintegrated. Could we submit to all this passivelj'? We had not been 
trained that wa.v and both our personal and national pride rose in revolt 
against this treatment. 

But what could we do in view of the grave war crisis and possibility 
of invasion? Yet inaction was no service even to this cause for dt was 
leading to the growth of sentiments which we viewed with anxiety and 
apprehension. There were many trends in public opinion as was natural 
in sucli a vast country and at such a time of crisis. Actual pro-Japanese 
sentiment was practically nil for no one wanted to change masters, and 
pro-Chinese feelings were strong and widespread. Bi^there^ 3vas a small 
group whiclr was indirectly pro- Japanese in the 'sense that it imagined 
that it could take advantage of a Japanese invasion for Indian freedom. 
Tffey were influenced by the broadcasts being made by Siibhas Chandra 
Bose who had secretly escaped from India the year before. Most people 
were, of course, just passive, dumblj’^ awaiting developments. If unfor- 
tunately circumstances so fashioned themselves that a part of India was 
under the invader’s control, then there would undoubtedly be many 
collaborators, especially among the upper income groups, whose ruling 
passion was to save themselves and their property. That breed and men- 
tality of collaborators had been cherished and encouraged by the British 
Government in India in the past for its own purposes and they could adapt 
tliemselves to clianging circumstances, always keeping their own personal 
interests in view. We had seen collaboration in full flood even in France 
and Belgium and Norway and many of the occupied countries of Europe, 
in spite of growing resistance movements. We had seen how the men of 
Vidiy had (in Pertinax’s words) ‘ racked their brains to palm off shame 
as honour, cowardice as courage, pusillanimity and ignorance as wisdom, 
humiliation as virtue, and whole-hearted acceptance of the German victoiy 
as moral regeneration.’ If that has been so in France, that country of 
revolution and fiery patriotism, it was certainly not unlikely among similar 
classes in India, where tlie mentality of collaboration had flourished for 
so long under British patronage and brought so manj' rewards. Indeed it 
was highly likely that chief among those who might collaborate with the 
invader would be many of the persons who had been collaborating with 
British rule and who proclaimed their lo.valtj’ to that rule from the 
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house-tops. They had perfected the art of collaboration and would find no 
difficulty in holding on to that basis even though the superstructure changed. 
And if subsequently there was yet another change of that superstructuie, 
well they would re-adapt themselves again as others of their kind weie 
doing in Europe. When necessity arose they could take advantage of the 
anti-British feelings that had grown more powerful than ever after the 
failure of the Cripps negotiations. So would others also, not for personal and 
opportunist reasons but pushed on by different motives, losing all perspec- 
tive and forgetting the larger issues. These developments filled us with dis- 
may and we felt that the growth of enforced and sullen submission to Bri- 
tish policy in India would lead to all manner of dangerous consequences 
and to a consequent complete degradation of the people. 

There was a fairly w’idespread feeling that in case of attempted invasion 
and occupation of some eastern areas, there would be a breakdora of the 
civil administration over larger areas elsewhere, leading to chaotic condi- 
tions. What had happened in Malaya and Burma was before us. Hardly 
anyone expected any considerable part of the country to be occupied bj'^ 
the enemy even if the chances of war favoured him. Indio was vast and 
we had seen in China that space counts. But space counts onlj' when there 
is a determination to take advantage of it and resist and not to collapse 
and submit. Apparently well-founded reports stated that the Allied armed 
forces would probably withdraw to inner lines of defence, leaving wide 
areas open to enemy occupation, though probably the enemy, as in China, 
might not actually occupy them all. So questions arose as to how we 
should meet this situation both in these areas as well as in other areas 
where the civil administration might cease to function. We tried, as far 
as we could, to prepare mentally and otherwise for such crises by encourag- 
ing local organizations which could function and keep order, and at the 
same time by insisting that the invader had to be resisted at any cost. 

Why had the Chinese fought so stoutly for many years? Why, above 
all others, had the Russians and other peoples of the Soviet Union fought 
with such courage, tenacity and wholc-heartedness? Elsewhere people 
fought bravely also because they w'cre moved by love of country, fear of 
aggression and desire to preserve their ways of life. And yet there appeared 
to be a difference in the whole-heartedness of the war effort between 
Russia and other countiics. Others had fought magnificently as at the 
lime of Dunkirk and after, but there had been some moral slackening 
of effort when the immediate crisis was past ; it seemed as if there were 
some doubts about the future, though the war had anyhow to be won. 
In the Soviet Union, so for os one could judge from the material available, 
there seemed to be no doubt or debate (tbough it was true that debate 
was not encouiaged), and there was a supreme confidence in both the 
present and the future. 

In India ? There was a deep-seated dislike of the present and the future 
seemed equally dark. No patriotic urge to action moved the people, only 
a desire to defend themselves against invasion and a worse fate. A few 
were moved by international considerations. Mixed up with all these feel- 
ings was resentment at being ordered about, suppressed and exploited by 
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an alien and imperialist power. There was a fundamental wrongness in a 
system under which everytliing depended on the wishes and whims of an 
autocrat. Freedom is dear to all but most of aU to those who have been 
deprived of it or those who are in danger of losing it. Freedom in the 
modern world is conditioned and limited in manj^ ways but those nho do 
not possess it, do not realize these limitations and idealize the conception, 
till it becomes a passionate craving, an overwhelming and consuming 
desire. If an}'thing does not lit in with this longing or seems to go counter 
to it, that thing must inevitably suffer. The desire for freedom, for which 
so many in India had laboured and suffered, had not only received a check 
but it seemed that tlie prospect of it liad receded into sotne dim and distant 
future. Inste.nd of tacking that passion on to the world struggle that was 
going on, and drawing upon that vast reservoir of energj- in the cause of 
Indian and world freedom and for India’s defence, the war had been 
isolated from it, and no hope was centred in its issue. It is never wise to 
leave any people, even enemies, -vrithout hope. 

There were some of course in India who looked upon the war as some- 
thing far bigger and vaster than the petty ambitions of the statesmen of 
the various countries involved in it, some who felt its revolutionary signifi- 
cance in their bones and realized tliat its ultimate issue and tlie consequences 
that would flow from it would take the world far beyond military victories 
and the pacts and utterances of polilidans. But the number of these people 
was inevitably limited and the great majority, as in other countries, took 
a narrower view, which they called realistic, and were governed by the 
considerations of the moment. Some, inclined to opportunism, adapted 
themselves to British policy and fitted themselves into it, as they would 
ha\e collaborated with .any other authority and policy. Some reacted 
strongly against tlris policy and felt that a submission to it was a betrayal 
of not only India’s cause but the world’s cause. Most people became jvrst 
passive, static, quiescent, the old failing of the Indian people against whicir 
we had struggled for so long, 

IVhile this struggle was going on in India’s mind and a feeling of des- 
peration was growing, Gandhiji WTote a number of articles which suddenly 
ga\e a new direction to people’s thoughts, or, as often happens, gave 
shape to their vague ideas. Inaction at that critical stage and submission 
to all that was happening had become intolerable to him. The only way 
to meet tliat situation was for Indian freedom to be recognized and for 
a free India to meet aggression and invasion in co-operation with allied 
nations. If this recognition was not forthcoming then some action must 
he taken to cliallenge the existing system and wake up the people from 
the lethargy that was paralyzing them and making tliem easy prey for 
every kind of aggression. 

There was notliing new in this demand for it was a repetition of what 
We had been saying all along, hut there was a new urgency and passion 
in his speecli and writing. And there was the hint of action. There was no 
doubt that he represented at the moment the prevailing sentiment in India. 
In a conflict between tlie two, nationalism had triumphed over internation- 
alism, and Gandhiji’s new writings created a stir all over India. And yet 
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that nationalism ^^as at no time opposed to internationalism and indeed 
was trying its utmost to find some opening to lit in with that larger aspect, 
if only it could be giien an opportunity' to do so honourably and effect- 
i\ely. Tliere was no necessary conflict between the two for, unlike the 
aggressive nationalisms of Europe, it did not seek to interfere witli others 
but rather to co-operate with them to their common advantage. National 
freedom was seen as the essential basis of true internationalism and hence 
as the road to the latter, as well as the real foundation for co-operation in 
the common struggle against fascism and nazism. Meanwhile that inter- 
nationalism, which was being so much talked about, was beginning to 
look suspiciously like the old policy of the imperialist pow ers, m a new, 
and yet not so new attire j indeed it was itself an aggressive nationalism 
which, in the name of cmpiie or commonwealth or mandatory, sought to 
impose its will on others. 

Some of us were disturbed and upset by this new development, for action 
was futile unless it was effectiie action, and any such effective action 
must necessarily come in the way of the war effort at a time when India 
herself stood in peril of invasion. Gandhiji’s general approach also seemed 
to ignore important international considerations and appeared to be based 
on a narrow view of nationalism. During the three years of war we had 
deliberately followed a policy of non-embarrassment and such action as 
we liad indulged in had been in the nature of symbolic protest. That 
symbolic protest had assumed huge dimensions when thirty thousand 
of our leading men and women were sent to prison in 1940-41. And jet 
even that prison-going was a selected individual affair and avoided anj' 
mass upheaval or any direct interference with the governmental apparatus. 
We could not repeat that and if we did something else it had to be of a 
different kind and on a more effective scale. AVas tills not bound to inter- 
fere with the war on India’s borders and encourage the enemy? 

These were obvious difficulties and we discussed them at length with 
Gandhiji without converting each other. Tlie difficulties were there and 
risks and perils seemed to follow anj' course of action or inaction. It be- 
came a question of balancing them and choosing the lesser evil. Our 
mutual discussions led to a clarification of much that had been vague and 
cloudy, and to Gandhiji appreciating many international factors to vvhicli 
his attention had been drawn. His subsequent writings underwent a change 
and he himself emphasized these international considerations and looked 
at India’s problem in a wider perspective. But his fundamental attitude 
remained : his objection to a passiv’e submission to British autocratic and 
repressive policy in India and his intense desire to do something 
to challenge this. Submission then, according to him, meant that India 
would be broken in spirit and, whatever shape the war might take, what- 
ever its end might be, her people would act in a servile way and their 
freedom would not be achieved for a long time. It would mean also sub- 
mission to an invader and not continuing resistance to him regardless even 
of temporary military defeat or withdrawal. It would mean the complete 
demoralization of our people and their losing all the strength that they 
had built up during a quarter of a century’s unceasing struggle for 
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freedom. It would mean that the world would forget India's demand for 
freedom and the post-war settlement would be governed by ,the old impe- 
rialist urges and ambitions. Passionately desirous of India's freedom as 
he was, India nas to him something more than his loved homeland; it 
was the symbol of aU the colonial and exploited peoples of the world, the 
acid test whereby any world policy must be judged. If India remained 
unfree then also the other colonial countries and subject races would con- 
tinue in their present enslaved condition and the war would have been 
fought in vain. It was essential to change the moral basis of the war. The 
armies and the navies and air forces would function in their respective 
spheres and they might win by superior methods of violence, but to Avhat 
end Avas their victory? And even armed warfare requires the support of 
morale ; had not Napoleon said that in war ‘ the moral is to the physical 
as three to one? ’ The moral factor of hundreds of millions of subject and 
exploited people all over the world realizing and believing that this war 
was really for their freedom was of immense importance even from the 
narrower view-point of the war, and mucli more so for tlie peace to come. 
The very fact that a crisis had arisen in the fortunes of the A\ar necessitated 
a cliange in outlook and policy and the conversion of these sullen and doubt- 
ing millions into enthusiastic supporters. If tliis miracle could take place 
all tlie military might of the Axis Powers would be of little avail and their 
collapse was assured. Many of the peoples of the Axis countries might 
themselves be affected by this powerful Avorld sentiment. 

In India it was better to convert the sullen passivity of the people into 
a spirit of non-submission and resistance. Though that non-submission 
would be to begin Avith to arbitrarj' orders of the British authorities, it 
could be turned into resistance to an invader. Submissiveness and servility 
to one would lead to the same attitude toAvards the other and thus to 
humiliation and degradation. 

We Avere familiar Avith all these arguments ; Ave believed them and had 
ourselves used them frequently. But the tragedy was that the policy of 
the British Government prevented that miracle from taking place, and 
all our attempts to solve the Indian problem even temporarily’ during the 
course of the Avar had failed, and all our requests for a declaration of Avar 
aims had been turned down. It Avas certain that a further attempt of this 
kind Avould also fail. What then? If it was to be conflict, hoAvsocA'er much 
it might be justified on moral or other grounds, there could be no doubt 
that it Avould tend to interfere greatly Avith the Avar effort in India at a 
time Avhen the danger of invasion Avas considerable. There Avas no getting 
aAvay from that fact, xknd yet, oddly enough, it Avas that A'ery danger that 
had brought this crisis in our minds. For Ave could not remain idle specta- 
tors of it and see our country mismanaged and ruined by people Avhom 
Ave considered incompetent and AA’hoUy incapable of shouldering the burden 
of a people's resistance Avhich the occasion demanded. All our pent-up 
passion and energy sought some outlet, some Avay of action. 

Gandhiji Avas getting on in years, be Avas in the seventies, and a long 
life of ceaseless actiAuty, of hard toil, both physical and mental, had enfeeb- 
led his body. But he Avas still vigorous enough and he felt that all his 
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life-vork would be in vain if be submitted to circumstances then and took 
no action to vindicate what lie prized most. His love of freedom for India 
and all other exploited nations and peoples overcame even his strong adiier- 
ence to non-violence. He had previously given a grudging and rather 
reluctant consent to the Congress not adhering to this policy in regard 
to defence and the State’s functions in an emergency, but he had kept 
himself aloof from this. He realized that his half-hearted attitude in this 
matter might well come in the way of a settlement with Britain and the 
'United Nations. So he went further and himself sponsored a Congress 
resolution which declared that the primary function of the Provisional 
Uoveinment of Free India would be to throw all her great resources in 
the struggle for freedom and against aggression and to co-operate fully 
with the United Nations in the defence of India w'ith all the aimed as 
well as other foices at her command. It was no easy matter for him to 
commit himself in this w’ay, but he swallowed the bitter pill, so over- 
powering was his desire that some settlement should be arrived at to 
enable India to resist the aggressor as a free nation. 

■' Many of the theoretical and other differences that had often separated 
some of us from Gandhiji disappeared, but still that major difficulty re- 
mained — any action on our part must interfeie with the war effort. 
Gandliiji, to our surprise, still dung to the belief that a settlement ivith 
the British Government was possible and he said he would try his utmost 
to achiei e it. And so, though he talked a great deal about action, he did 
not define it or indicate what he intended to do. 

^ While we were doubting and debating, the mood of the country changed 
and from a sullen passivity it rose to a pitch of excitement and expecta- 
tion. Events were not waiting fora Congress decision or resolution; they 
had been pushed forward by Gandhiji’s utterances and now they were 
moving onwaids with their own momentum. It was clear that whether 
Gandhiji was right or wTong, he had crystallized the prevailing mood of 
the people. There was a desperateness in it, an emotional urge which^gave 
second place to logic and reason or a calm'Tibnslderation oFtlie consequences 
of action. Those”' consequences were not ignored and it was realized that 
whether anything was achieved or not, the price paid in human suffering 
would be heavy. But the price that was being paid from day to day in 
torture of the mind w’as also heavy and there was no prospect of escape 
from it. It was better to jump into the uncharted seas of action and do 
something rather than be the tame objects of a malign fate. It was not a 
politician’s approicli but of a people grown despeiatc and leckless of con- 
sequences. And yet there was always an appeal to reason, at attempt to 
rationalize conflicting emotions, to find some consisteuc}- in the funda- 
mental inconsistencies of human character. The war was going to be a 
long one, to last many more years; there had been many disasters and 
there were likel}' to be more, but the war would continue in spite of them 
till it had tamed and exhausted the passions which gave rise to it and 
'which it had itself encouraged. There should be no half-successes this tmie 
which are often more painful than failures. It had taken a w'rong turn 
mot only in the field of military action but even more so in regard to the 
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more f undaBientai objectives for which it was supposed to be fought. Per- 
haps suclv actiou as we might indulge in might draw forcible attention to 
this latter failure and help to give a new and more promising turn. And 
even if present suceess was lacking, it might serve that saving purpose in 
the longer run, and thus help also in giving powerful support in tiie future 
to military action. 

If the teniiier of the people rose, so also did the temper of the govern- 
ment. No emotional or other urge was required for this for it was its 
natural temper, and its normal way of fuiictionmg — the way of an alien 
authority in occupation of a subject country. It seemed to welcome this 
opportunity of crushing once for all, as it thought, all the elements in 
the country ivhicli dared to oppose its will. And for this it prepared 
accordingly. 

Events marched ahead, and yet, curiously, Gandhiji, who had said so 
mucli about some action to protect the honour of India and affirm her right 
to fieedom and as a free nation to co-operate fully in the fight against 
aggression, said^jiothing at all about tlie natuip of this action. Peaceful 
of course iOiad necessarily to be, but what more ? He began to^ay greater 
stress on the possibilities of an agreement uitli the British Government, 
of his intention to approacli it again and tiy his utmost to find a way out. 
His final speech at the All-India Congress Committee meeting was an 
earnest plea for a settlement and his determination to approach the 
Viceroy in this behalf. Neither in public nor in private at the meetings 
of tile Congress Working Committee did he hint at the nature of the 
action he had in mind, except in one particular. He iiad suggested privately 
that in the event of failure of all negotiations, he would appeal for some 
kind of non-co-operation and a one-day protest hartal, or cessation of all 
uork in the country', something in the nature of a one-day general strike, 
symbolic of a nation’s protest. Even this was a vague suggestion wliicli 
he did not particularize for he did not want to make any further plans till 
he had made his attempt at a settlement. So neither he nor the Congress 
Working ConimitteO issued any kind of directions, public or private, except 
that people should be prepared for all developments and should in any 
event adhere to the policy of peaceful and non-violent action. 

Though Gandhiji was still hopeful of finding some way out of the impasse, 
very few persons shared his hope. The course of events and all the deve- 
lopments that had taken place pointed inevitably to a conflict, and when 
tiiat stage arises middle positions cease to have importance and each indivi- 
dual has to clioose on which side he will range himself or herself. For 
Congressmen, as for others who felt that way, there was no question of 
choice; it was inconceivable that the whole might of a powerful govern- 
ment should try to crush our people and that any of us should stand by 
and be passive spectators of a struggle in. which India’s freedom was 
involved. Many people of course do stand by in spite of their sympathies, 
hut any such attempt to save himself from tlie consequences of his own 
previous acts would have been shameful and dishonourable for anv pro- 
minent Congressman. But even apart from this there was no choice left 
for them. Jhe whole of India’s past history pursued them, as well as 
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the agony of tiie present and t\ie hope of the fature, and aU these drove 
them forward and conditioned their actions. ‘ The piling up of the past 
upon the past goes on without relaxation,’ says Beigson in his ‘ Creative 
Erolution,’ ‘ In reality the past is preserved by itself, automatically. In 
its entirety, probably, it follons us at everv instant .... Doubtless we 
think with only a small part of our past, but it is with our entire past, 
including the original bent of our soul, that we desire, will and act.’ 

On August 7th and^^Stli. 1942, in Bombay the All-India Congress 
CommIffee'*cohsidered and debated in public the resolution, rvliich has 
since come to be known as the ‘ Quit India Resolution.^’ That resolution 
was a long and comprehensive one^g'teaSbhed'argnment for the imme- 
diate recognition of Indian freedom and the ending of British rule in 
India ‘ both for the sake of India and for the success of the cause of the 
United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading and enfeebling 
India and making her progressive!}' less capable of defending herself 
and of contributing to the cause of world freedom.’ ‘ Tlie possession of 
empire, instead of adding to the strength of the ruling power, has become 
a burden and a curse. India, the classic land of modern Imperialism, has 
become the crux of the question, for by the freedom of India wall Britain 
and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa be 
filled with hope and enthusiasm.’ The resolution went on to suggest the 
formation of a Provisional Goiernnient, which would be composite and 
would represent all important sections of the people and whose ‘ primary 
function must be to defend India and resist aggression with all the armed 
as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with its Allied 
Powers.’ 7'liis government would evolve a sclieme for a constituent 
assembly which will prepare a constitution for India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. The constitution would be a federal one, with 
the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units and with the 
residuary powers vesting in those units. ‘ Freedom will enable India to 
resist aggression effectively with the people’s united will and strength 
behind it.’ 

This freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to the freedom 
of all other Asiatie nations. Further a world federation of free nations 
was proposed, of vvliicli a beginning should be made with the United 
Nations. 

The Committee stated that it was ‘ anxious not to embarrass in 
any vvay the defence of China and Russia, whose freedom is precious 
and must be preserved, or to jeopardize the defensive capacity of the 
United Nations.’ (At that time the dangers to China and Russia were 
the greatest.) ‘ But the peril grows both to India and these nations, 
.and inaction and submission to a foreign administration at this stage 
is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that growing peril 
and IS no service to the peoples of the United Nations.’ 

The Committee again appealed to Britain and the United Nations ‘ in 
the interest of world freedom.’ But — and there came the sting of the reso- 
lution — ‘ the Committee is no longer justified in holding the nation back. 
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from endeai curing to assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian 
Goiernment whicli dominates over it and prevents it from functioning in 
its oi\n interest and in the interest of humamty. The Committee resolves 
therefore ta sanction, for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to 
freedom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on non-violent 
lines under the ineiitable leadership of Gandhiju’ That sanction was to 
take effect only iihen Gandhiji so decided. Finally, it was stated that the 
Conmutlee had ‘ no intention of gaining power for the Congress. The 
pouer, when it comes, mil belong to the whole people of India.’ 

In their concluding speeches Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President, and Gandhiji made it clear that their next steps would be to 
appioach the Viceroy, as representing the BHtSr'GoIeinnfentT^ancirrd, 
appeal" tbrTIi^ieads~Of' tlie~'prIncipaI ~UhTt ed "Nations for, an honourable 
settTmnmit,! ii hldS^^lule" reco^izing-the freedom of India, Mould also 
adiance the cause of the United Nations m the struggle against the 
aggfessOT‘AxIS”Pov\ers. ~ 

■'Theresolutiorf was finally passed late in the evening of August 8, 1942. 
A few hours later, in the early morning of August 9th, a large number of 
arrests Mere made in Bombnj* and all over the country. And so to Ahmad- 
nngar Fort. 
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AHMADN AGAR FORT AGAIN 
1 : THE CHAIN OF HAPPENING 
Ahmadnagar Fort : August Thirteenth : Nineteen Forty four 


I T IS JUST over two years since we came here, two years of o dream- 
life rooted m one spot, with the same few individuals to see, the same 
limited environment, the same routine from day to day. Some time 
in the future we shall wake up from this dream and go out mto the w'lder 
world of life and activity, finding it a changed world. There will be an 
air of unfamilianty about the persons and things we see; we shall re- 
member them again and past memories will crowd into our minds, and 
yet they will not be the same, nor will we be the same, and we may find 
it difficult to fit in with them. Sometimes we may wonder whether this 
renewed experience of every-day living is not itself a sleep and a dream 
from which ue may suddenly wake up. Which is the dream and which is 
the waking? Are they both real, for we experience and feel them in all 
their intensity, or are they both unsubstantial and of the nature of fleeting 
dreams which pass, leaving vague memories behind? 

Prison and its attendant solitude and passivity lead to thought and an 
attempt to fill the vacuum of life with memories of past living, of one’s 
own life, and of the long chain of history of human activity. So during 
the past four months, in the course of this writing, I have occupied my 
mind with India’s past records and experiences, and out of the multitude 
of ideas that came to me I have selected some and made a book out of 
them. Looking back at what I have w'ritten, it seems inadequate, dis- 
jointed and lacking in unity, a mixture of many things, with the personal 
element dominant and giving its colour even to what was intended to 
be an objective record and analysis. That personal element has pushed 
itself forward almost against my w’ill; often I checked it and held it 
back, but sometimes I loosened the reins and allowed it to flow out of 
my pen, and mirror, to some extent, my mind. 

By writing of the past I have tried to rid myself of the burden of the 
past. But the present remains with all its complexity and irrationality, 
and the dark future that lies beyond, and tbe burden of these is no less 
than that of the past. The vagrant mind, finding no haven, still wanders 
about restlessly, bringing discomfort to its possessor as well as to others. 
There is some envy for those virgin minds who have not been soiled or 
violated by thought’s assault, and on which doubt has cast no shadow nor 
written a line. How easy is life for thefn in spite of its occasional shock 
and pain. 

Events take place one after the other and the uninterrupted and un- 
ending stream of happenings goes on. We seek to understand a particular 
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erent by isolating it and looking at it by itself, as if it were the begin- 
ning and the end, the resultant of some cause immediately preceding it. 
Yet it has no beginning and it is but a link in an unending chain, caused 
bv all that has preceded it, and resulting from the wills, urges and desires 
of innumerable human beings coalescing and conflicting with each other, 
and producing something which is different from what any single individual 
intended to happen. Those wills, urges and desires are themselves largely 
conditioned by previous events and experiences, and the new event in 
its turn becomes another conditioning factor for the future. The man of 
destinv, the leader who influences the multitude, undoubtedly plays an 
important part in this process, and j'-et be himself is the product of past 
eients and forces and his influence is conditioned by them. 


2: THE TWO BACKGROUNDS: INDIAN 
AND BRITISH 

Wrat happened in India in August 1942 was no sudden development but 
a culmination of all that had gone before. Much has been written about 
it, in attack, criticism or defence, and many explanations given. And yet 
nioE of this Avriting misses the real meaning, for it applies purely political 
considerations to something that was deeper than politics. Behind it nil 
lay an intense feeling that it was no longer possible to endure and live 
under foreign autocratic rule. All other questions became secondary — 
whether under that rule it was possible to make some improvements or 
progress in some directions, or whether the consequences of a challenge 
might be more harmful still. Only the overwhelming desire to be rid of 
it remained and to pay any price for the riddance, only the feeling that 
whatever happened this ccnld wot be endured. 

That feeling was no new sensation ; it had been there for many years. 
But previously it had been restrained in many ways and disciplined to 
keep pace with events. The warj^^f^w^both a je^raining and releasi ng 
factoE. It opened ,oiir minds out to vast developments and revolutionary 
changes, to the iwssibility of the realization of our hopes in the near future ; 
and it put a brake on much that we might otherwise have done because 
of our desire to help, and certainly not to hinder in any way the struggle 
against the Axis Powers. 

But as the war developed it became ever clearer that the Western, demo- 
cracies were fighting not for a change but for a perpetuation of the old 
order. Before the war they had appeased fascism, not only because of 
the fear of consequences but also because of a certain ideological sympathy 
with it and an extreme dislike of some of the probable alternatives to it. 
Nazism and fascism were no sudden growths or accidents of historj'. They 
were the natural developments of the past course of events, of empire 
and racial discrimination, of national struggles, of the growing concen- 
tration of power, of technological growth which found no scope for its 
fulfilment within the existing framework of society, of the inherent conflict 
between the democratic ideal and a social structure opposed to it. Political 
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democracy in western Europe and North America, opening the door to 
national and individual progress, had also released new forces and new 
ideas, aiming inevitably at economic equality. Conflict was inherent rn the 
situation; there would either be an eirlargement of that political demo-’ 
cracy or attempts to curb it and end it. Democracy grew in content and 
area, in spite of constant opposition, and became the accepted ideal of 
political organization. But a time came when a further expansion endan- 
gered the basis of the social structure, and then the upholders of that 
structure became clamant and aggressive and organized themselves to 
oppose change. In countries so circumstanced that the crisis developed more 
rapidly, democracy was openly and deliberately crushed and fascism and 
nazism appeared. In the democracies of western Europe and North 
America the same processes were at play though many other factors delayed 
the crisis and probably the much longer tradition of peaceful and demo- 
cratic government also helped. Behind some of these democracies lay 
empires where tliere was no democracy at all and where the same kind 
of authoritarianism which is associated with fascism prev'ailed. There also, 
as in fascist countries, the governing class allied itself to reactionaiy and 
opportunist groups and feudal survivals in order to suppress the demand 
for freedom. And there also they began to assert that democracj', though 
good as an ideal and desirable in their own homelands, was not suited to 
the peculiar conditions prevailing in their colonial domains. So it was a 
natural consequence for these Western democracies to feel some kind of 
an ideological bond with fascism, even wlien tliey disliked many of its 
more brutal and vulgar manifestations. 

Wlien they w'Cre forced to fight in self-defence, they looked forward to 
a restoration of tliat very structure which had failed so dismally. The 
war was looked upon and piesented as a defensive war, and this was true 
enough in a W’ay. But there was another aspect of the war, a moral aspect 
which went beyond military objectives and attacked aggressively the fascist 
creed and outlook. For it w^as a war, as has been said, for the soul of the 
peoples of the world. In it lay the seeds of change not only for the fascist 
countries but also for the United Nations. This moral ^aspect of the war 
was obscured b}' powerful iiropaganda and emphasis was laid on a defence 
and perpetuation of the past and not on creating a new futuie. There were 
many people in the West who ardently believed in this moral aspect and 
wanted to create a new world which would afford some guarantees against 
that utter failure of human society which the World War represented. 
There were vast numbers of people everywhere, including especially the 
men who fought and died on the field of battle, who vaguely but firmly 
hoped for this change. And there were those hundreds of millions of the 
dispossessed and exploited and racially discriminated against in Europe anci 
America, and much more so in Asia and Africa, who could not isolate the 
war from their memories of the past and their present misery and passion- 
atelj- hoped, even when hope w’as unreasonable, that the war would some- 
how lift the burdens that crushed them. 

But the ej’-es of the leaders of the United Nations were turned elsewhere ; 
the}* looked back to the past and not forward to the future. Sometimes 
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they spoke eloquently of the future to appease the hunger of their people, 
but' their policy had little to do Milh these fine phrases. For Mr Winston 
Ciiurchill it was a T'ar of restoration and nothing more, a continuation, 
with minor changes, of both the social structure of England and the impe- 
rial structure of her empire. President Roosevelt spoke in terms of greater 
promise, but his policy had not been radically different. Still many people 
all over the world looked to him with hope as a man of vision and high 
statesmanship. 

So the future for India and the rest of the world, in so far as the British 
ruling class could help it, would be in line with the past, and the present 
had necessarily to conform to it. In that very present the seeds of tliis 
future weie being sown. The Cripps proposals, for all their seeming 
advance, created new and dangerous problems for us, which threatened 
to become insuperable barriers to freedom. To some extent they have 
already had this result. The all-pervading autocracy and authoritaiianism 
of the British Government in India, .and the widespread suppression of 
the most ordinary civil rights and liberties, had reached their furthest 
limits during, and under cover of, the war. No one m the present genera- 
tion had experienced the like of this. They were constant reminders of 
our enslaved condition and continuing humiliation. They were also a pre- 
sage of the future, of the shape of things to come, for out of this present 
the future would grow. Anything seemed to be better than to submit to 
this degradation. 

How many people out of India’s millions felt this way? It is impossible 
to say. For most of those millions all conscious feeling has been deadened 
by poverty and misery. Among others there were those who had been 
eonupted by office or privilege or vested interest, or whose minds had been 
'diverted by special claims. Yet the feeling was very widespread, varying 
ill intensity and sometimes overlaid by other feelings. There were many 
gradations in it, from an intensity of belief and a desire to biave all hazards, 
which led inevitably to action, to a vague sympathy from a safe distance. 
Some, tragically inclined, felt suffocated and strangled at the lack of air 
to breathe in the oppressive atmosphere that surrounded them; others, 
living more on the ordinary or trivial plane, lind more capacity to adapt 
themselves to conditions they disliked. 

The background of the British governing personnel in India was entirely 
different. Indeed nothing is more striking than the.vast. gulf that separates 
. ' the minds of The British and tlie rhdians and, whoever jniay he right or 
v^ng,’' this 'very fact deniOTi^fafes“fIierntter incapacit 3 ’_of^the British ,t o' 
■ fimetion as a ruling class in India. ^For^tliere must be some harnioujj some 
j oonmion^ ^tlcmk, hetweenJtiie^nd^^aml„iJie^riil«l if there is to be any 
i|Sdyance; oflierwise there can onl.v be conflict, actual or potential^ "Tlie 
^ British in India have alwaj's* repiegented the'nidsF coifsen ati\ e 'elements 
■of Britain; between them and the libei’al tiadition in England there is 
little in common. The more years they spend in India, the more rigid thej' 
glow in outlook, and when they retire and go hack to England, they 
become the experts who advise on Indian problems. They are convinced of 
their own rectitude, of the benefits and necessitj* of British rule in India, 
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of iheir OAvn high mission m being liie representatives of the imperial 
tradition. Because the National Congress has challenged the whole basis 
of this rule and sought to rid India of it, it has become, in their eyes. 
Public Enemy No. 1. Sir Reginald Maxwell, the then Home Member ot 
the Government of India, speaking in the Central Assembly in 1941, gave 
a revealing glimjise of his mind. He was defending himself against the 
charge that Congiessmen and socialists and communists, detained without 
trial in prison, were subjected to inhuman treatment, far worse than that 
given to German and Italian prisoners of war. He said that Geimans and 
Italians were at any rate fighting for their countries, but these others 
were enemies of society who wanted to subvert the existing order. Evident- 
Ij' it seemed to him preposterous that an Indian should want freedom for 
his country or should want to change the economic structure of India. As 
between the two his svmpathies were obviously for the Germans and 
Italians, though his own country was engaged in a bitter war against 
them. This was before Russia entered the war and it was safe then to 
condemn every attempt to change the social order. Before Woild War II 
began, admiration for the fascist regimes was frequently expressed. Had 
not Hitler himself in his ‘ Mem Kanipf " and subsequently said that he 
wanted the British Empire to continue? 

The Government of India certainly was anxious to help in every way 
in the war against the Axis Powers. But in its mind that victory would 
be incomplete if it was not accompanied by another victoiy — the crushing 
of the nationalist movement in India as repiesentcd mainly by the Con- 
gress. The Ciipps negotiations had perturbed it and it rejoiced at their 
failure. The way was now open to deal the final blow at the Congress and 
all tliose who sided with it. The moment was favourable foi at no previous 
time had there been such concentration of unlimited power, both m the 
centre and in the provinces, m the hands of the Viceroy and his principal 
subordinates. The war situation was a difficult one and it w.as a feasible 
argument that no opposition or trouble could be tolerated. Liberal elements 
in England and America, interested in India, bad been quietened by the 
Cripps affair and the propagand.a that followed. In England the ever- 
present feeling of self-righteousness in relation- to India had grown. 
Indians, or many of them, it was felt there, were intransigent, troublesome 
persons, narrow in outlook, unable to appreciate the dangers of the situa- 
tion, and probably in symiiathy with the .Tajianese. Mr Gandhi's articles 
and .statements, it was .said, had proved how impossible he was and the 
only way left open was to put an end to all this by crushing Gandhi and 
the Congress once for all. 

;j : MASS UPHEAVALS .V N D THEIR 
SUPPRESSION 

In the early morning of August 9th, 1942, numerous arrests were made 
all over India, What happened then? Only scraps of news trickled thioiigh 
after many w eeks to us and even now we can form only an incomplete pic- 
ture of what took place. All the prominent leaders had been suddenly 
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removed and no one seemed to know what should be done. Protests of 
course there had to be and there were spontaneous demonstrations. These 
were broken up and fired upon and tear-gas bombs were used, and all the 
usual channels of giving expression to public feeling were stopped. And 
then all these suppressed emotions broke out and crowds gathered in cities 
and rural areas and came in conflict with the police and the military. They 
attacked especially what secmetl to them the symbols of British anthoritj 
and power, the police stations, post offices and railway stations; they cut 
the telegraph and telephone wires. These unarmed and leaderless mobs 
faced police and military firing, according to official statements, on 538 
occasions, and they were also machine-gunned from low-flying aircraft. 
For a month or two or more tliese disturbances continued in various parts 
of the country and then they dwindled away and gave place to sporadic 
occurrences. ‘ The disturbances,' said Mr Churchill in the House of 
Commons, ' were crushed ^vith all the weight of the Government,’ and 
he praised * the loyalty and steadfastness of the brave Indian police as well 
as the Indian ofiicial class generally whose behaviour has been deserving 
of the highest praise,' He added that ‘ larger reinforcements have reached 
India and the number of white troops in that country is larger than at 
any time in the British connection.’ These foreign troops and the 
Indian police had won many a battle against the unarmed peasantry 
of India and crushed their rebellion ; and that other main prop of the 
British Raj in India, the official class, had helped, actively or passively, in 
the process. 

This reaction in the country was extraordinarily widespread, both in 
tmvns and villages. In almost all the provinces and in a large number of 
the Indian States there were innumerable demonstrations, in spite of 
official prohibition. There were hartals, closure of shops and markets and 
a stoppage of business, everywhere, varying in duration from a number of 
d.ws to some weeks and, in a few cases, to over a month. So also labour 
strikes. More organized and used to disciplined group action, the industrial 
workers in many important centres spontaneously declared strikes in protest 
against government action in arresting national leaders. A notable instance 
of this was at the vital steel city of Jamshedpur where the skilled workers, 
drawn from all over India, kept away from work for a fortnight and only 
^ agreed to return on the management promising that they would try their 
best to get the Congress leaders released and a National Government 
formed. In the great textile centre of AUmedabnd there was also a sudden 
and complete stoppage of work in all the numerous factories without any 
special call from the Trade Union This general strike in Ahmedabad 
continued peacefully for over tliree months in spite of all attempts to 


*lt has been stated bv high gorenunent officials, and /requenfij; repeated 
bp others, that these stnh’Cs, cspecialhi in Jamshedpur and Ahmedabad, irere 
ciicourapcd hy the employers and mill^teners. This is hardly credible for the 
strikes jnvohcd the employers in very heavy losses, and I have yet to know big 
industrialists who work against their own interests in this manner. It is true that 
many industrialists sympathize wilh and desire India's independence, but their 
conception of India's freedom is ■necessarily one tn which they hare a secure place. 
They dislike rccoliiftonaru fiction and anp vital elionpc in the social structure. 
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break it. It was a purely political and spontaneous reaction of the workers 
and they suffered greatly, for it was a time of relatively high vages. They 
received no financial help whatever from outside during this long period. 
At other centres the strikes were of briefer duration, lasting sometimes 
only for a few days. Cawnpore, another big textile centre, had, so far as I 
know, no major strike, chiefly because the communist leadership there 
succeeded in averting it. In the railway's also, which are govcrnnieirt- 
owired. there nas no marked or general stoppage of work, except such 
as nas caused by the disturbances, and this latter uas considerable. 

Among the provinces, the Punjab was probably the least affected, 
though even then there were many hartals and strikes. The North-West 
Frontier Province, almost exclusively Moslem in population, occupied a 
peculiar position. To begin with, there were no mass arrests or other pro- 
vocative actron there on the part of the government, as in the other pro- 
riirccs. This may have been partly dire to the fact that the frontier people 
were considered itrflammable mater iirl, but also partly to the policy of 
go\ernment to show that Moslems were keeping apart from the nationalist 
uphc.aval. But when news of happenings in the rest of India reached the 
Frontier Province there were nnnrerous demonstrations and even aggres- 
si\e challenges to British authority. There was firing on the demonstrators 
and the usual method of suppressing jxipular activities were adopted. 
Several thousands of people were arrested attd evetr the great Patlran 
leader Badslialt Khan (as Abdul Glraffnr Khan is popularly known) was 
seriously injured by police blows. This was extreme provocation and 
yet, surprisingly enough, the excellent discijiUne, which Abdul Ghnffar 
Khan had established among his people, held, and tliere were no vio- 
lent disturbances there of the kind that occurred in many parts of the 
country. 

It h possible, lioirccct, that inflwnccd Inj the depth and videspread chaiactcr of 
public fcchng in August and September lOfS, they refrained front, adopting that 
aggresnre and punitire atlilndc, in co-operation irilh the police, irliicii they iiniollii 
indulge in lehcn strikes take place. 

.•Inothcr frequent assertion, almost taken for gianted in Sritiih circles and 
the British jircss, is that the Indian Congress is hcarily financed by the big 
industrialists. This is leholiy untrue, and I ought to know something about it 
as I hare been general secretary and president of the Congress for many years. 
.1 few industrialists hare financially helped from time to time in the social 
reform aclieilies of Gandhijt and the Congress, such as, village indusrics, abolition 
of antoueJmbilitji and ininbip of depressed classes,’ basic cdiicniioii, cic. Eiit they 
hare kept scrupulously aloof from the jioiificaZ work of the Congress, even in 
normal times, and much more so during periods of conflict with gorcrnmcnt. 
li'iintcrcr tiicir occnsioiml sympathies, they hcUvrc, like most sober and 
well-established individuals, in safety fiist. Congress work ’has been carried on 
obiiosf entirely on the petty siihseriptions and donations of its large incmbcrdiip. 
Most of that work’ has been rohintani and unpaid, Oceasionalhj, in the cities, 
the merchants hare helped a little. The only exception to this was probably 
during the ocncrol elections of 3937 irbcii some Ing indiistrinli-sis coiitribiitctl 
to the central election fund. Even this fund, considering the scope of otir activity, 
was inconsiderable. It is astonishing, and it will he incredible to westerners, with 
what little money we have carried on our work in the Congress during the last 
(juaitcr of a century — a period when India has been conrxdscd repeatedly by 
political actirity oiid diicct action movements. In tlic United Prorinccs, one of 
our most active and well-organized prorinccs, and one with which om oesf 
acquainted, almost onr entire work’ was based on the four anna subscriptions of 
oiir members. 
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The sudden and unorganized demonstrations and outljreaks on tlie part 
of the people, culminating in violent conflicts and destruction, and con- 
tinued against overwhelming and powerful armed forces, were a measure 
of the intensity of their feelings. Those feelings had been there even before 
the arrest of their leaders, bnt these arrests and the frequent firings that 
followed them, roused the people to anger and to the only course that an 
enraged mob follows. For some time there seems to have been a sense of 
uncertaintj* as to what should be done. There weie no diiections, no pro- 
gramme. There was no wellknown person to lead them or tell them what 
to do, and j'et they were too excited and angry to remain quiescent. As 
often happens in these circumstances, local leaders sprang up and were 
followed for the moment. But even the guidance they gave was little; 
it was essentially a spontaneous mass upheaval. All over India, the younger 
generation, especially unlversitj' students, played an important part in 
both the violent and peaceful activities of 19‘1'2. Many universities were 
closed. Some of the local leaders attempted even then to pursue peaceful 
methods of action and civil disobedience but this was difficult in the pre- 
vailing atmosphere. The people forgot the lesson of non-violence which 
had been dinned into their ears for more than twenty years, and yet they 
were wholly unprepared, mentally or otherwise, for any effective violence. 
That very teaching of non-violent methods produced doubt and hesitation 
.and came in the way of violent action. If the Congress, forgetful of its 
creed, had previously given even a hint of violent action, there is no doubt 
that the \ioIence that actually took place would have increased a hundred- 
fold. 

But no such hint had been given and indeed the last message of the 
Congress had again emphasized the importance of non-violence in action. 
Yet i)erhaps one fact had some effect on the public mind. If, as we had 
said, armed defence was legitimate and desirable against an enemy aggres- 
sor, why should that not apply to other forms of existing aggression? The 
prohibition of violent methods of attack and defence once removed had 
unintended lesults, and it was not easy for most people to draw fine dis- 
tinctions, Ail over the world extreme forms of violence were prevailing 
and incessant propaganda encouraged them. It became then a question of 
expediency and of intensity of feeling. Then there were also people, out- 
side or in the Congress, who never had any belief in non-violence and who 
were troubled with no scruples in regard to violent action. 

But in the excitement of the moment few people think; they act in 
accordance with their long-suppressed urges which drive them forward. 
And so, for the first time since the great Revolt of 1857, vast numbers of 
people again lose to challenge by force (hut a force xvithout arms!) the 
fabric of British vvde in India. It was a foolish m\d inopportune challenge 
for all the organized and armed force was on the othei’ side, and in greater 
measure indeed than at anj^ previous time in history. Hoxvever great the 
numbers of the crowd, it cannot prevail in a contest of force against armed 
forces. It had to fail unless those armed forces tliemselves changed their 
allegiance. But those crowds had not prepared for the contest or chosen 
the time for it. It came upon them unawares and in their immediate 
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reaction to it, however unthinking and misdiiected it was, they showed 
their love of India’s freedom and their hatred of foreign domination. 

Though the policy of non-violence went under, for the time being at 
least, the long training that the people had received under it had one 
important and desirable result. In spite of the passions aroused there was 
very little, if any, racial feeling, and, on the whole, there was a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the people to avoid causing bodily injury to their 
opponents. There was a great deal of destruction of communications and 
governmental property, but even in the midst of this destruction care was 
taken to avoid loss of life. This was not alwa 3 's possible or alwaj’s attempted, 
especially in actual conflicts with the police or other armed forces. Accord- 
ing to official reports, so far as I have been able to find them, about 100 
persons were killed by mobs in the course of the disturbances all over 
India. This figure is very small considering the extent and area of the 
disturbances and the conflicts with the police. One particularly brutal 
and distressing case was the murder of two Canadian airmen by a mob 
somewhere in Bihar. But, generallv’’ speaking, the absence of racial feeling 
was very remarkable.* 

Official estimates of the number of people killed and wounded by police 
or military firing in the 1942 disturbances are : 1,028 killed and 3,200 
wounded. These figures are certainly gross under-estimates for it has been 
officially stated that such firing took place on at least 538 occasions, and 
besides this people were frequently shot at by the police or the military 
from moving lorries. It is very difficult to arrive at even an approximately 
correct figure. Popular estim.ates place the number of deaths at 25,000, 
but probabl}’ this is an exaggeration. Perhaps 10,000 may be nearer 
the mark. 

It was extraordinary how British authoritj' ceased to function over manj’ 
areas, both rural and urban, and it took many days and sometimes weeks 
for a ‘ reconquest,’ as it was often termed. This happened particularlj' in 
Bihar, in the Midnapur district of Bengal and in the south-eastern districts 
of the United Provinces. It is noteworthy that in the district of Ballia in 
the U.P. (which had to be * reconquered ’) there have been no serious 
allegations of phj'sical violence and injury to human beings caused by the 
crowds, so far as one can judge from the numerous subsequent trials by 
special tribunals. The ordinary police proved incapable of meeting the 
situation. Earh' in 1942, however, a new force had been created, called 
the Special Armed Constabnlarly (S.A.C.), and this had been Cspeciallj' 

*A revealing incident is reported in 'British Soldier looks at India’ being 
Letters of Chtc Branson. Branson ms an artist and a Communist. He served 
in the International Brigade in Spain, and in 19^1 joined the Itogal Armoured 
Corps, in which he ms a sergeant. He ms sent to India with his regiment in 
I94S. In Tchniary 194i he ms killed in acioii in Arakan Burma. He teas in 
Bombav in August IPjS, after the arrest of the Congress leaders, and at a time 
when the people of Bombay icere seething with anger and passion and were being 
shot down, Bronson is reported to hate said: ‘ What a clean healthy nationalism 
1 /on hare! I asked people the way to the Communist Party’s office. I was i)i| 
umforni. Men like me were shooting iinaimcd Indians. And naturally I was a little! 
worried. I wondered how I icould be treated. But cteryonc whom I asked was’ 
anxious to help— not one tried to insult or mislead me.’ *' 
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trained to deal with popular demonstrations and disturbances. This played 
an important part in curbing and suppressing the people and often func- 
tioned after the manner of the Black and Tans in Ireland. The Indian army 
was not often used in this connection, except for certain groups aird classes 
in it. British soldiers were more often employed, and so also the Gm-khas. 
Sometimes Indian soldiers as well as the special police were sent to distant 
parts of the country where they functioned more or less as strangers, 
being unacquainted with the language. 

If the reaction of the crowd was natural, so also in the chcumstances 
was the reaction of the government. It had to crush both the impromptu 
frenzy of the mob and tlie peaceful demonstrations of other people and, 
in the interest of its own self-preservation, attempt to destroy those whom 
it considered its enemies. If it had had the capacity or desire to under- 
stand and appreciate what moved the people so powerfully, the crisis would 
not have risen at all and India’s problem would have been nearer solution. 
Tlie government had prepared carefully to crush once for all, as it thought, 
any cliallenge to its authority; it had taken the initiative and chosen the 
time for its first blow ; it had removed to its prisons thousands of men 
and women who had pla}’ed a prominent part in the nationalist, the labour 
and the peasant movements. Yet it was surprised and taken aback by the 
upheaval that suddenly convulsed the country and momentarily its wide- 
spread apixiratus of repression was disjointed. But it liad enormous resources 
at its command and it utilized them to crush both the violent and non- 
violent manifestations of the rebellion. Many of the upper and richer classes, 
timidly nationalist and sometimes even critical of government, were fright- 
ened by this exhibition of mass action on an all-India scale, which cared 
little for vested interests and smelt not only of political revolution hut also 
of social change. As the success of the government in crushing the rebel- 
lion became apparent, the waverers and the opportunists lined up with it 
and began to curse all those who had dared to challenge authority. 

The external evidences of lebellion having been crushed, its very roots 
had to be pulled out, and so the whole apparatus of government was turned 
in this direction in order to enforce complete submission to British domi- 
nation. Laws could be produced overnight by tlie Viceroy's decree or 
ordinance, but even the formalities of these laws were reduced to a mini- 
mum. Tlie decisions of the Federal Court and the High Courts, which 
were creations and emblems of British authority, were flouted and ignored 
by the executive, or a new ordinance was issued to override those decisions. 
Special tribunals (which were subsequently held by the Courts to be illegal) 
were established fimctioning without the trammels of the ordinary rules 
of procedure and evidence, and these sentenced thousands to long terms 
of imprisonment and many even to death. The police (and especially the 
Special Armed Constabulary) and the secret service were all-powerful and 
became the chief organs of the State, and could indulge in any illegalities 
or brutalities without criticism or hindrance. Corruption grew to giant 
proportions. Vast numbers of students in schools and colleges were punished 
in various ways and thousands of young men were flogged. Public activity 
of all Idnds was prohibited unless it was in favour of the government. 
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But the greatest sufferers were the simple-iiearted, povertj'-strichen 
villagerc of the rural areas. Suffering for many generations had been the 
badge of their tribe; they liad ventured to look up and hope, to dream 
of better times; they had even roused themselves to action; whether they 
had been foolish or mistaken or not, they had proved their loyalty to the 
cause of Indian freedom. Thej' had failed, and the burden of that failure 
fell on their bent shoulders and broken bodies. Cases v^ere reported of - 
whole villages being sentenced from flogging to death. It was stated on 
behalf of the Bengal Go\ ernment that ‘ Gpxernraent force s bur nt— IDS- 
Congress camps and houses in the sub-divisions of Tamluk and Cpatai be* 
fore and after the c.vclone of I9-1-2.’ The cyclone had vvorTied liav oc in that 
area and created a wilderness, but that made no difference to the official 
polic}’. 

Huge sums were imposed on villages as a whole as punitive fines. Ac- 
cording to Mr Amery’s statement in the House of Commons, the total 
collective fines amounted to rupees ninety lakhs (9 millions), and out of 
this Rs. 7,850,000 were realized. How these vast sums were realized from 
starving wretches is another matter, and nothing that took place in 1912 
or after, not the shooting and the burning by the police, caused such an 
intensity of suffering as this forcible lealization. Not merely the fines 
imposed were lealized, but often much more, the e-vcess vanishing in the 
process of realization. 

All the conventions and subterfuges that usually veil the activities of 
governments were torn aside and only naked f orce jemained as the s ymbo l 
of jrower. and authority. There was no further need for subtS?uge, for 
the British Power had succeeded, at least for the time being, in crushing 
both the non-violent and violent attempts made to replace it bj' a national 
authority and stood supreme in India. India had failed in that final test 
wlicn strength and power only count and all else is mere quibbling and 
irrelevance. She had failed not only because of British armed might and 
the confusion produced bv- the war situation in people’s minds, but also 
because many of her own people were not prepared for that last sacrifice 
which freedom requires. So the British felt that they had firmly re- 
established their rule in India and they saw no- reason to loosen their hold 
again. 


4 ; REACTIONS ABROAD 

A strict censorship cast a heavy veil over the happenings in India. Even 
newspapers in India were not permitted to give publicity to much that 
was daily taking place, and messages to foreign countries were subjected 
to an ever stricter surveillance. At the same time official propaganda was 
let loose abroad and false and tendentious accounts were circulated. The 
United States of America were especially flooded with this propaganda, 
for opinion theie was held to count, and hundreds of lecturers and others, 
both English and Indian, were sent there to tour the country. 

Even apart from this propaganda, it was natural in England, suffering 
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tlie strain and anxiety of M’ar, for resentment to be felt against Indians 
and especially those who nere adding to their troubles in time of crisis. 
One-sided propaganda added to this and, even more so, the conviction 
of the British in their own righteousness. Their very lack of aw’areness of 
others’ feelings had been their strength and it continued to justify actions 
taken on their behalf, and to cast the blame for any mishap on the 
iniquity of others who were so blind to the obvious virtues of the Britisli. 
Those virtues had now’ been justified afresh by the success of British forces 
and the Indian police in crushing those in India who had ventured to doubt 
them. Empire had been justified and Mr Winston Churchill declared, with 
special reference to India : ‘ I have not become the King’s First Minister 
in order to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.’ In saying 
so, Mr Churchill undoubtedly represented the view-point of the vast 
majority of his people, and even of many who had previously criticized 
the theory and practice of imperialism. The leaders of the British Labour 
Party, anxious to demonstrate that they were behind no other group in 
their attachment to the imperial tradition, supported Mr Churchill’s state- 
ment and ‘ stressed the resolve of the British people to keep the empire 
together after the war.” 

In America, opinion, in so far as it w'as interested m the far-away prob- 
lem of India, was divided, for people there were not equally convinced 
of the virtues of the British ruling class and looked w’ith some disap- 
proval on other peoples’ empires. They were also anxious to gain India’s 
good-will and utilize her resources fully in the war against Japan. Yet 
one-sided and tendentious piopaganda inevitably produced results, and 
there was a feeling that tlie Indian problem was far too complicated for 
tliem to tackle, and anyway it was difficult for them to inteifere in vhe 
affairs of their British ally. 

What those in authority, or people generally, in Russia thought about 
India it was impossible to say. They were far too busy with their stupendous 
war effort, and with driving the invader from their coimtrj’, to think 
of matters of no immediate concern to them. Yet they were used to think- 
ing far ahead and they %ere not likely to ignore India which touched 
their frontiers in Asia. What their future policy would be no one could 
say, except that it would be realistic and principally concerned with adding 
to the political and economic strength of the U.S.S.R. Tliey had care- 
fully avoided all reference to India, but Stalin had declared in November 
1942, on the occasion of the 2oth anniversary of the Soviet Revolution, 
that their general policy was : ‘ Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality 
of nations and integrity of their territories, liberation of enslaved nations 
and restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of every nation to 
arrange its affairs as it wishes, economic aid to nations that have suffered 
and assistance to them in attaining their material welfare, restoration 
of democratic liberties, the destruction of the Hitlerite regime.’ 

In China it was evident that, whatever the reactions of the people to 
any particular action of ours, their sympathies were entirely on the side 
of Indian freedom. That sympathy had historical roots, but even more so 
it was based on the realization that unless India was free, China’s freedom 
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might be endangered. It was not m Clima onl} but throughout Asia, 
Egypt and the Middle East, Indian freedom had become a symbol of a 
large freedom for other subject and dependent countries, a test in the 
present and a measuring rod for the futuie. Mr Wendell Willkie in his 
book — ‘ One Woild ’ — says: “ Many men and women I have talked with 
from Africa to Alaska asked me the question which has become almost 
a symbol all through Asia: What about India? . . . From Caiio on, it 
confionted me at every tuin. The wisest man m China said to me : ‘When 
the aspiration of India for freedom was put aside to some future date, it 
was not Great Britain that suffered in public esteem in the Far East. It 
was the United States.’ ’* 

What had happened in India had compelled the world to look at India 
for a while e\en in the midst of the war eiisis, and to think of the basic 
problems of the East ; it had stirred the mind and heart of every country 
of Asia. Even though for the moment the Indian people appeared helpless 
in the powerful grip of Biitish inipeiiahsm, they had demonstrated that 
there would be no peace in India oi Asia unless India W’as fi'ee. 


5 : REACTIONS IN INDIA 

ForliG.v rule over a civilized community suffers from many disad\ antages 
and many ills follow in its tram. One of these disadvantages is that it has 
to rely on the less desirable elements in the population. The idealists, the 
proud, the sensitive, ^ the self-respecting, those who core sufficiently for 
freedom and aie not prepared to degrade themselves by an enforced sub- 
mission to an alien authority, keep aloof or come into conflict with it. The 
proportion of careerists and opportunists in its ranks is much higher than 
it would normally be in a free country. Even in an independent country 
w ith an autocratic form of government many sensitive people are unable 
to co-operate in governmental activities, and there are very few opportun- 
ities for the release of new talent. An alien government, which must 
necessarily be authoritarian, suffers from all these disadvantages and adds 
to them, for it has always to function in an atmosphere of hostility and 
suppression. Fear becomes the dominant motive of both the government 
and the people, and the most important services are the police and the 
secret service. 

When there is an actual conflict between the government and the people 
this tendency to rely on and encourage the undesirable elements in the 
population becomes even more strongly marked. Many conscientious 
people of course, tlirough force of circumstances, have to continue func- 
tioning in the governmental structure, whether they like it or not. But 
those who come to the top and play the most important roles are chosen 
for their anti-nationalism, their subservience, -their capacity' to crush and 
humiliate their own countrymen. The highest merit is opposition, often 
the result of personal rivalries and disappointments, to the sentiments and 
feelings of the great majority of the people. In this turgid and unwhole- 
some atmosphere no idealism or noble sentiment has any place, and the 
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royalist than the king. The average Indian has a feeling of disgust on 
nausea at this behaviour and to him such people are comparable to the 
Men of Vichv or the puppet regimes set up bp the German 
Governments. This feeling is not confined to Congressmen but exten 
to members of the Moslem League and other organizations and is ex* 
pressed even bi’ the most moderate of oor politicians.t 

The war afforded a sufficient excuse and nos a cover for intense anti- 
national activities of the government and novel forms of propaganda. 
Mushroom labour groups were financed to build up ‘labour morale and 
newspapers containing scurrilous attaclcs on Gandhi and tlie Congress 
were started and subsidized, in spite of the paper shortage whidi came in 
-the way of other newspapers functioninfr* Official ndvertisemeub, supposed 
to be connected with the war effort, were also utilized for tliis purpose. 
Information centres were opened in foreign countries to carry on conti- 
nuous propsgaiida on behalf of the Government of India. Crowds of un- 
distinguished and often unknown individuals were sent on officially 
organized deputations, especially to the U.S.A. despite the jirotcst of the 
Central Assemhty, to act as propaganda agents and stooges of tlie British 
Government. Any person holding independent views or critic.il of govern- 
ment policy had no chance of going abroad ; lie could neither get a pass- 
port nor transport facilities. 

All these and many other devices have been employed by the govern- 
ment during the last two years to create a semblance of what it considers 


* The Seagal Adiniiihtralion Inquirij Commitiec, prcArfcd occr hy Sir .IrcJiihald 
itoicfaiids, ill their rej»rt, issued in May 19!5, sag; ' So iei<le»iircaH has (orniplioit 
become, and so defeatist I’s the attitude fa/.cti toirards it, thot icc think that the 
most drastic steps should be taken to stamp out the ceil which has corrupted 
the public sercice and public nwrals.' The Committee rcccircd, tcith surprise and 
regrets, etidenee that the attitude of some ciril scrcants toteaids the public left 
initcA. to be desired. It leas stated that ‘ they adopt an attitude of aloof superiority, 
appear to pay greater regard to the mcchanieal operation of a soulless inaclunc 
than to promoting the welfare of the people and look upon themsches rather as 
masters than as scrconfs of the public.’ 

t Hitler, on expert in compelling others to submit to his yoke, sags in * Mein 
Eampf ‘ TPe mast not expect embodiments of characterless submission suddenly 
to repent in order, on the basis of intelligence and ol! human experience, to 
act otherwise than hitherto. On the contrary, these vcri/ people irill hold ctcry 
such lesson at a distance, until the nation is either once and for all accustomed 
to its stare’s yoke, or until better forces push to the surface to wrest poiccr from 
me in/ainous corrupters. In the first case these people conftmte to feel not at all 
badly, since they not infrequently are entrusted by the victors with the office 
of slaee overseer, which these characterless types then exercise orcr their own 
nation and that generally more hcaitlesshi than anw alien beast imposed by the 
enemy himself.’ -a is 
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‘ public tranquillity.' Political and public life becomes dormant as indeed 
it must in a country more or less under militaiy occupation and rule. But 
tins forcible suppression of symptoms can only cause an aggravation of the 
disease, and India is very sick. Prominent Indian conservatives, who have 
always tried to co-operate with the gov'ernment, have been filled with 
anxietj' at this volcano which has been temporarily sealed at its mouth, and 
they have stated that tliey have never known such bitterness against the 
British Government. 

I do not know and cannot tell till I come into contact with my people 
how they have changed during these two years and what feelings stir in 
their heaits. But I have little doubt that these recent experiences have 
changed them in many ways. I have looked into my own mind from time 
to time and examined its almost involuntary reaction to events. I had 
always looked forward in the past to a visit to England because I have 
many friends there and old memories draw me. But now I found that there 
was no such desire and the idea was distasteful. I wanted to keep as far 
away from England as possible and I had no wish even to discuss India’s 
problems with Englishmen. And then I remembered some friends and 
softened a little, and I told myself how vviong it was to judge a whole 
people in this way. I thought also of the terrible experiences that the 
English people have gone through in this war, of the continuous strain in 
which they had lived, of the loss of so many of their loved ones. All this 
helped to tone down my feelings but that basic reaction remained. Pro- 
bably time and the future will lessen it and give another perspective. B_ul_ 
if I, vvitli allmy associations with England and the Englisli, could feel that 
way, what of others who had lacked those contacts? 


G .-INDIA'S SICKNESS : FAMINE 

India was v'cry sick, both in mind and body. While some people had pros- 
pered dining the war, tiie burden on others liad i cached breaking point, 
and as an awful reminder of this came famine, a famine of vast dimen- 
sions affecting Bengal and east and south India. It was the biggest and 
most devastating famine m India during the past 170 years of Britisli 
domination, comparable to tliose terijble famines which occurred from 176G 
to ITTOvin Bengal and Bihar as an early result of the establishment of 
British rule. Epidemics followed, especially cholera and malaria, and 
spread to other provinces, and even today they are taking their loll of 
scores of thousands of lives. Millions have died of famine and disease and 
j-et that spectre hovers over India and claims its victims,* 

* li'itimates of the ntimher of deaths by famine in Bengal in vary 

greatly. The Department of Anthropology of the Calcnlta Unirersity carried 
out an extensive scientific survey of sample groups in the famine areas. They 
arrived at the figure of about 3,^00,000 total deaths by famine in Bengal. It 
leaf also found that, during and i!>D, 4G% of the people of Bengal suffered 
from major diseases. Official fit/urci of the Bengal Government, based largely 
on unreliable reports from village paticaris or headmen, gave a much loircr- 
figurc. The official Famine Inquiry Commission, presided over by Sit John 

27n 
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Tliis famine unveiled the picture of India as it was below the thin veneer 
of the prosperity of a small number of people at the top — a picture of 
poverty and ugliness and human decay after all these generations of British 
rule. That was the culmination and fulfilment of British rule in India. It 
was no calamity of nature or play of the elements that brought this 
famine, nor was it caused by actual war operations and enemy blockade. 
Every competent observer is agreed that it was a man-mode famine which 
could ha\ebeen foreseen and avoided. Esery one is agreed that there was 
amazing indifference, incompetence and complacency shown by all the 
authorities concerned. Right up to the last moment when thousands were 
d\-ing daily in the public streets, famine was denied and references to it 
in the Press were suppressed by the censors. When the Statesman of 
Calcutta published gruesome and ghastlj* pictures of starving and dying 
women and children in the streets of Calcutta a spokesman of the Govern- 
ment of India, speaking officially in the Central Assembly, protested 
against the ‘ dramatization ’ of the situation ; to him apparentl3' it was 
a normal occurrence for thousands to die daily from starvation in India. 
Mr Amery, of the India Office in London, distinguished himself especially 
by his denials and statements. And then, when it became impossible to 
deny or cloak the existence of w idespread famine, each group in authority 
blamed some other group for it. The Government of India said it was the 
fault of the Provincial Government, which itself was merely a puppet 
govenunent functioning under the Governor and through the Civil 
Service. They were all to blame, but most of all inevitably that authori- 
tarian government which the Viceroy represented in his person and which 
could do what it chose anywhere in India. In any democratic or semi-demo- 
cratic country such a calamity would have swept away all the governments 
concerned with it. Not so in India where everv'thing continued as before. 

Considered even from the point of view of the viar, this famine took 
place in the very region which stood nearest to the theatre of war and 
possible invasion. A widespread famine and collapse of the economic struc- 
ture would inevitably injure the capacity for defence and even more so 
for offence. Thus did the Government of India discharge its responsibility 
for India’s defence and the prosecution of the war against the Japanese 
aggressors. Not scorched earth but scorched and starved and dead human 
beings by the million In this vital war area were the emblems of the pwlicy 
that government had pursued. 

Indian non-official organizations from all over the country did good 
work in bringing relief, and so did those efficient humanitarians, the 
Quakers of England. The Central and Provincial Governments also at last 
woke up and realized the immensity of the crisis and the army was uti- 
lized in the relief operations. For the moment something was done to check 
the spread of famine and mitigate its after-effects. But the relief was 


Woodhead, has come to the conclusion that about one miifi'on and a half deaths 
occurred in Bengal ‘ as a direct rcsiilt of the famine and the epidemics sehich 
follo\eed in its train.’ AH these figures relate to Bciiaal clone. Many other 
parts of the country oho suffered from famine and epidemic diseases consepuent 
upon it. 
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temporary and those after-effects continue, and no one knows when famine 
may not descend again on an even worse scale. Bengal is broken up, her 
social and economic life shattered, and an enfeebled generation left as 
survivors. 

While all this was happening and the streets of Calcutta were strewn 
[ with corpses, the social life of the upper ten thousand of Calcutta under- 
' ^\ent no change. There was dancing and feasting and flaunting of liixurj’, 
and life was gay. There was no rationing even till a much later period. 
The horse races in Calcutta continued and attracted their usual fashionable 
throngs. Transport was lacking for food, but race horses came in special 
boxes by rail from other parts of the country. In this gay life both English- 
men and Indians took part for both had prospered in the business of war 
and money was plentiful. Sometimes that money had been gained by pro- 
fiteering in the very foodstuffs, the lack of which was killing tens of 
thousands daily. 

India, it is often sa]d, is, a land of contrasts, of some very rich and 
many very poor, of modernism and medievalism, of rulers and ruled, of the 
British and Indians. Never before had these contrasts been so much in evi- 
'dence as in the city of Calcut^^ffing' th^ 'terrible ‘months'of 'famine in 
the latter half of 1943. The two worlds, normally living^ apart, almost 
ignorant of each other, were suddenly brought physically together and 
existed "side by side. The contrast was startling, but even more startling 
was the fact that many people did not realize the horror and astonishing 
incongruity of it and continued to function in their old grooves. What 
they felt one cannot sayj one can only judge them by their actions. For 
most Englishmen this ivas perhaps easier for they had lived their life apart 
and, caste-bound as they were, they could not varj’’ their old routine, even 
if some individuals felt the urge to do so. But those Indians who func- 
tioned in this way showed the wide gulf that separated them from their own 
people, which no considerations even of decency and humanity could 
bridge. 

The famine, like every great crisis, brought out both the good qualities 
and the failings of the Indian people. Large numbers of them, including 
the most vital elements, were in prison and unable to help in any way. 
Still the relief works organized unofiicially drew men and women from 
every class who laboured hard under discouraging circumstances, display- 
ing ability, the spirit of mutual help and co-operation and self-sacrifice. 
The failings were also evident in those who were too full of their petty 
rivalries and jealousies to co-operate together, those who remained passive 
and did nothing to help others, and those few who were so denationalized 
and dehumanized as to care little for what was happening. 

The famine,„was.a. direct result of -war- conditions and the carelessness 
and complete lack of foresight of those in authority. The indifference of 
these authorities to the problem of the country’s food passes coinprehen- 
sidn \vhen every intelligent' man who gave thought to the matter knew 
tliat some such-crisis was approaching. The famine could have been avoided, 
given proper handling of the food situation in the earlier years of the 
war. In every other country affected by the w'or full attention was paid 
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to this vital aspect of war economy even before the war started. In India 
the Government of India started a Food Department three and a quarter 
years after the war began in Europe and over a year after the Japanese 
War started. And yet it was common knowledge that the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Burma vitally affected Bengal’s food supply. The Government of 
India had no policy at all in regard to food till the middle of 1943 when 
famine was already beginning its disastrous career. It is most extraordinary 
iiowMnefficient the government always is in every matter other than the 
suppression of those who challenge its administration. Or pedi^s it is 
mojrejcorrect to say that, constituted as it is, its mind IFcoinpletely occu- 
^ed in its primary task of ensuring its own continuance. Only on actual 
crisis forces it to think of other matters. That crisis again is accentuated 
by the ever-present crisis of want of confidence in the government’s ability 
and bona fdes* 

* The Famine Ingairi/ Commission, presided over bp Sir John iVoodhead 
(Report publistied in May 1945), rcocai in restrained official language, the fragic 
iiicccysiou o/ official errors and private greed which led to the Bengal famine. 
‘ It has been for us a sad task,’ they say, ‘ to inquire rnto the course and causes 
of tins Bengal laininc. IVc Iiqbc been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy. 
A million and a half of the poor of Bengal fell victim to circnmsianccs for which 
they themselves were not responsible. Society, together with its organs, failed 
to protect its iccafcci members. Indeed there was a moral and socidi breakdown, 
as well as administrative breakdown.’ They refer to the low cconoflu’c level of 
the proetaec, to the increasing pressure on land not relieved by growth of industry, 
to the fact that a considerable section of ihc_ population icas living^ on the 
margin of subsistence and was incapable of standing any scocic economic stress, 
to the very bad health conditions and low standards of nutrition, to the absence 
of a 'margin of safety ’ as regards cither health or wealth. Further, they consider 
the more immediate causes : the failure of the season's crop, the fall of Buma 
lending to stoppage of imports of Burma rice, to the ‘ denial ’ policy of 
gorernment which brought ruin to certain poorer classes, to the military demands 
on food and transport, and the lack of confidence in the government. They 
condemn the policy, or often the lack of policy or on ever changing^ policy, 
of both ilia Government of India and of the Bengal Government ; their inability 
to think ahead and provide for coming events; their refusal to recognize and 
declare famine even when it had come; their totally inadequate measures to 
meet the situation. They go on to say: ‘ But often considering all the 
circumstances, we cannot avoid the conclusion that it lay in the power of the 
Government of Bengal, by bold, resolute and iccll-conccircd measures at the right 
time to have largely prevented the tragedy of the famine as it actually took 
plocc.’ Further, that ‘ the Government of India failed to recognize at a sufficiently 
early date, the need for a system of planned movement of food grains. . . .* 
‘ The Government of India must share with the Bengal Government responsibility 
for the decision to de-control in March 1945 .... The subsequent ^iroposal 
of the Oovernmeni of India to introduce free trade throughout the greater part of 
India teas quite unjustified and should not horc been put forward. Its application, 
tiiccessfidly resisted by mani/ of the provinces and States , . . might have led 
to serious cataslinphc in various parts of India.’ After referring to the apathy 
and mismanagement of the governmental apparatus both at the centre and in the 
province, the Commission say that ‘ the public in Bengal, or at least certain 
sections of it, have also their share of blame. H’c have referred to’ the atmosphere 
of fear and giecd which, in the absence of control, icas one of the causes of 
the rapid risc^ in the price level. Enormous profits iccrc made out of the calamity, 
and in the circumstances profits for some meant death for others. A large part 
9 / the community lived in plenty while others starved, and there was much 
indifference. Corruption was widespread throughout the proctnee and in many 
classes of society. The total profit made in tliis traffic of starvation and death 
IS estimated at 150 crores of rupees (Its. 1,600 millions). Thus if there iccrc a 
million and a half deaths by famine, each death was balanced bv roughlv a thousand 
rupees of excess profit! 
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Though the famine was undoubtedly due to war conditions and could 
have been prevented, it is equally true that its deeper causes lay in the 
basic policy whicli was impoverishing India and under which millions lived 
on the verge of starvation. In 1933 Major General Sir John Megaw, the 
Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, wrote in the course of a 
report on Public Health in India: ‘ Taking India as a whole the dispen- 
i sarj' doctors regard 39% of the people as being well nourished, 41% as 
i poorly nourished, and 20% as very badl)’ nourished. The most depressing 
I picture is painted by the doctors of Bengal who regard only 22% of the 
j people of the province as being well nourished while 31% are considered 
i to be very badl^ nourished. 

The tragedy of Bengal and the famines in Orissa, Malabar and other 
, places, are the final judgment on British rule in India. The British will 
'vCeitainly leave India and their Indian Empire will become a memory, but 
' 'what will they leave when they have to go, what human degradation and 
accumulated sorrow? Tagore saw this picture as he lay dying three yeais 
ago: * But what kind of India will they leave behind, what stark misery? 
When the stream of their centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what 
a waste of mud and filth thev will leave behind them! ’ 


7 : INDIA’S DYNAMIC CAPACITY 

The stream of life goes on in spite of famine and war, full of its inherent 
contradictions, and finding sustenance even in those contradictions and the 
disasters that follow in their train. Nature renews itself and covers yester- 
day’s battlefield with flowers and gfeST'graisr and the blood that was 
shed feeds the soil and gives strength and colour to new life. HumanTidngs 
with their unique quality of possessing memory live in their storied and 
remembered pasts and seldom catch up to the present in ‘ The worlde that 
neweth every daie.’ And that present slips into the past before we are 
hardly aware of it; today, child of jesterdoy, yields place to its own off- 
spring, tomorrow . Winged victory ends in a welter of blood and mud ; and 
out of the heavy trials of seeming defeat the spirit emeiges with new 
strength and wider vision. The weak in spirit yield and are eliminated, 
but others carry the torch forward and hand it to the standard-bearers of 
tomorrow’. 

The famine in India brought some realization of the terrible urgency 
of India’s problems, of the overwhelming disaster that hung over the 
country’. What people in England felt about it I do not know, but some 
of them, as is their way, cast the blame on India and her people, The^ 
vwisJaclc.qf foo^, lad: of doctors, lack of sanitation and medical supplies, 
lack of transport, Jack of everytliing Sccept liuman l)drip5>for the popula- 
tion had grovvn and seemed to be Rowing. This excessive population of an 
improvident race, growing without notice or warning and upsetting the 
plans or planlessness of a benevolent government, must be to blame. And 
so, economic problems suddenly assumed a new importance and we were 
told that politics and political problems had to he put aside, as if politics 
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has any meaning at all unless it can solve the major problems of the day. 
The Government of India, one of the few representatives of the laisses 
Jaire tradition in the world, began to talk of plamring, but of organized 
planning it had no notion. It could only think in terms of preserving 
the existing structure and its own and allied vested interests. 

The reaction on the people of India was deeper and more powerful, 
tliough it found little public expression owing to the widespread tentacles 
of the Defence of India Act and its rules. There had been a complete col- 
lapse of the economic structure of Bengal and tens of millions of its people 
had been literally broken up. Bengal was an extreme example of what 
was happening in many parts of India and it seemed that there could be 
no going back to the old economy. Even the industrialists who had pros- 
pered so much during the war were shaken up and compelled to look beyond 
thdr narrow sphere. They were realists in their own way, rather afraid 
of the idealism of some of the politicians, hut that realism itself led them 
to far-reacliing conclusions. A number of Bombay industrialists, chiefly 
connected with the Tata enterprises, produced a fifteen-year plan for India’s 
development. That plan is still not complete and there are many lacunae 
in it. Inevitablj' it is conditioned by the waj s of thinking of big industry 
and tries to avoid revolutionary changes as far as possible. Yet the very 
pressure of events in India has forced them to think in a big way and 
to go out of many of their accustomed grooves of thought. Kevolutionary 
clianges are inherent in the plan, though the authors may themselves not 
like some of them. Some of these authors of the plan were members of 
the National Planning Cominittee and they have taken advantage of a part 
of its work. Tliis plan will undoubtedly have to be varied, added to and 
worked out in many ways^ but, coming from conservative quarters, it is a 
welcome and encouraging sign of the way India must go. It is based 
on a free India and on the political and economic unity of India. The con- 
servative hanker s view of money is not allowed to dominate the scene, 
and it is emphasized that the real capital of the country consists of its 
resources in material and man-power. The success of this or any other plan 
must inevitably depend not merely on production but on a proper and 
equitable distribution of the national wealth created. Also, agrarian reform 
is a fundamental prerequisite. 


The idea of planning and a planned society is accepted now in varying 
degrees by almost everyone. But planning by itself has little mcaning and 
need not necessarily lead to good results. Everything depends on the 
objectives of the plan and on tlie controlling authority, as well as of course 
the government behind it. Does the plan aim definitely at the well-beiim 
and advanemn^t of the people as q whole, at the opening out of oppor- 
tumtj to all and the growth of freedom and methods of co-operative organ- 
Kahon and action? Increase of production is essential but obviously bv 
Itself It does not take us far and may even add to the complexity of our 
fnwT'' old-established privileges and vested 

tint no' planning. Real planning must recognize 

I si«cml mtercsts can be allowed to come in the way of any 

scheme des.gned to further the well-being of the comnmmtv as a whoK 
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The Congress Governments in the provinces vvcrc hampered and restricted 
in all directions by the basic assumption of the Parliamentary statute that 
most of these vested interests must not be touched. Even tJieir partial 
attempts to change the land tenure sj’stcm and to impose on income-tax 
on incomes from land were challenged in the law courts. 

If planning is largely controlled by big industrialists it will naturally 
be envisaged within the framework of the system they are used to, and 
will be essentially based on the piofit motive of an acquisitive society. 
However well-intentioned they might be, and some of them certainly 
are full of good intentions, it is difficult for them to think on new lines. 

' Even when tliey talk of State control of industry lliey think of the State 
more or less as it is today. 

We are sometimes told tliat tlie present Government of India with its 
ownership and control of railways, and a growing control of and interfer- 
ence in industry, finance and indeed life in general, is moving in a socialist 
direction. But this is something utterly different from democratic State 
control, apart from being essentially foreign control. Though there is a 
limitation of certain capitalist functions, the system is based on the pro- 
tection of privilege. The old aiillioritarian colonial system ignored economic 
prohJems except in so far as certain special interests were concerned. Find- 
ing itself unable to meet the necessities of the new situation by its old 
kisses fairc methods, and yet bent on preserving its authoritarian character, 
it goes inevitably in a fascist direction. It tries to control economic opera- 
tions by fascist methods, suppresses such civil liberties as exist, and adapts 
its own autocratic government as well ns tlie capitalist system, with some 
variations, to the new conditions. Thus the endeavour is, as in fascist 
countries, to build up a monolithic State, with considerable control of 
industry and national life, and with many limitations on free enterprise, 
but based on the old foundations. This is very far from socialism ; indeed 
it is absurd to talk of socialism in a country dominated by an alien power. 
Whether such an attempt can succeed, even in a temporary sense, is very 
doubtful for it only aggravates the existing problems. But war conditions 
^certainly give it a favourable environment to work in. Even a complete 
’nationalization (so-called) of industry unaccompanied by political demo- 
Icracy will lead only to a different kind of exploitation. For while industry 
fwill then belong to tlie State, the Stale itself will not belong to the people. 

1 Our major difficulties In India are due to the fact tliat we consider 
our problems— economic, sodal, industrial, agricultural, communal, 
Indian States— within the framework of existing conditions. Within that 
framework, and retaining tlie privileges and special status that arc part 
of it, they become impossible of solution. Even if some patcinvork solution 
is arrived at under stress of circumstances, it does not and cannot last. 
The old problems continue and new problems, or new aspects of old prob- 
lems, are added to them. Tin's approach of ours is partly due to tradition 
and old habit, hut essentially it is caused by the sted-fiame of the British 
Government vvhicli holds together tlie ramshackle structure. 

The war has accentuated the many contradictions existing in India — 
political, economic and social. Politically, there is a great deal of talk 
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of Indian freedom and independence, and yet her people have probably 
at no time in their long history been subjected to such authoritarian rule 
and intensive and widespread repression as exist today, and out of this 
today, tomorrow will necessarily grow. Economical!}', British domination 
is also paramount, and yet the expansive tendency of Indian economy is 
continually straining at the leash. There is famine and widespread misery 
and, on the other hand, there is an accumulation of capital. Poverty and 
riches go side by side, decay and building up, disruption and unity, dead 
thought and new. Behind all the distressing features there is an inner 
\itality whieli cannot be suppressed. 

Outwardly the war has encouraged India’s industrial growth and pro- 
duction. And yet it is doubtful how far this has led to the establishment 
of new industries, or is merely an extension and diversion of old industries. 
The apparent stability of the index of India’s industrial activit}' during 
war-time indicates that no fundamental nd%ancc has been made. Indeed 
some competent observers are of opinion that the war and British policy 
during it have actually had a hampering effect on India’s industrial 
gtovAh. Dr 3o\\n Mathal, an eminent ecenemi'st and a director of Tata’s 
said recently ; ' The general belief . . . tliat the war has tremendously ‘ 

accelerated Indims-'industrial~ progress is a proposition nhichj to say the 
IfestpR'OUld'need a l^t of proving. While it is true that certain established 
Industries Kine increased their productio5i''iir response to the war demand. 
SCTeral“new“imlustrIes''of fundamental importance to tlic country, whioii 
ha^ been^fojected before the war, have, under stress of war conditions, 
Abandoned or been unable to rendi completion. My persona! 
view Is fhatj on a careful" balance of the various factors in .the, situation,^ 
it n ill be found that, unlike countries siidi as Canada and Australia, the. 
unr has been more a hampering than an accelerating influence in India. 

I agree, however , . . . , that India has sufficient potential .capacity -tp 
^pply her basic manufactured^ needs,’ Sh3i statistical evidence of indus- 
trial activity as is available supports this view, and indicates that if pre-war 
progress could have been maintained at the old rate, it would have led not 
only to the establishment of new industries, hut also to far greater 
production as a whole.* 

What the war has demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt is India’s 


*Mr, J R D Tata, spcaling in London on May 30, JOfS, aho denied that 
tnc tear cnaolod Indict wafcKa/lj/ to c;tj>aiu/ her huh(iii}ic$ and inchisirhl 
capactfi/. There mat/ hare been isolated cases 0 } expetnttion, b»t on trltolc, 
le/tcji armament /actoric? and of/icj s;>ccta?ised rndirstn'cs connected irifb t/ic 
War nave been excluded, there has been none. .-1 mmher of projects would have 
been started if time had been no war, I can speak from personal cspciicnrc. 
of pwjecls that have been abandoned because of the iinpossibilii]i of obiainina 
irteksj steel and machincrp. Those xrho talk about indusliial and economic progress 
in /nnia (ttirmn tfic ircir <fo not knoir the true aosiiion.’ Agnin lie said: ‘ 1 must 
P»PI' bubble. It ,s nonsense to say that India has matcriaUu advanced and 

mnea bp the rear. For one reason or another there has been no important 

V f ‘7'' Jiofhcr there has been consideiablc retardation. 

v ^ lins happened is this. As a result of the war and India's conhibuflon 

hnil BeaSQ? oirint; to famine. iPe n].so hare 

hi; ifi'obsea*^ ’ ^ ^Ivar, that economic progres'* has liccn conspicuous 
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capacity to convert this potential into actuality with remarkable speed, 
given the opportunity to do so. Functioning as an economic unit, she has 
accumulated large capital assets within five war years, in spite of all the 
obstructions placed in her way. These assets are in the form of sterling, 
securities wliich are not available to her and which, it is stated, will be 
blocked in the future. These sterling securities represent the expenditure 
incurred by the Government of India on behalf of the British Government 
as well as the U.S.A. They also represent the hunger, famine, epidemics, 
emasculation, •weakened resistance, stunted groivth and death fay starva- 
tion and disease of vast numbers of human beings in India. 

Because of the accumulation of capital assets, India has paid off her big 
\Iebt to England and has become a creditor country. Owing to gross negli- 
gence and mismanagement, tremendous suffering has been caused to the 
people of India, but the fact remains that India can accumulate these huge 
sums in a short period of time. The actual expenditure on the war incurred 
by India in five years greatly exceeds the total British investments in India 
during more than a hundred years. This fact brings into proper perspective 
Jiow little the progress made in India has been during the past century 
of British administration — railways, irrigation m orks and the like of which 
we hear so much. It also demonstrates the enormous capacity of India to 
advance with rapidity on all fronts. If this striking effort can be made 
under discouraging conditions and under a foreign government which dis- 
approves of industrial growth in India, it is obvious that planned develop- 
ment under a free National Government nould completely cliangc the face 
of India ivithin a few years. 

There is a curious habit of the British of appraising their economic and 
social achievements'' in present-day India by criteria derived from social 
achievements here or elsewhere in the distant past. They compare, with* " 
evident satisfaction to themselves, what they have done in India during 
their regime with changes made some Imndreds of j ears ago. The fact that 
the Industrial Revolution, and more especially the vast technological im- 
provements of the past fifty years or so, have entirely changed the pace 
and tempo of life somehow escapes them vlien tliey think of India. They 
forget also that India was not a barren, sterile and barbarous country when 
they came here, but a highly evolved and cultured nation which had tem- 
porarily become static and backward in teclinical achievement. 

What values and standards are we to apply in making such comparisons ? 
The Japanese made Manchukus within eight years Iiighly industrialized 
for their own purposes ; more coal was being produced there than in India 
after many generations of British effort. Their material record in Korea 
compares well with other colonial empires.'* And yet behind these records 

* Hallctt Abend, who was the New York Times correspondent in the Far East 
for many years, says in his book ‘ Pacific Charter’ (1945): ‘ Jn fainwss to the 
Japanese it must be conceded that in a material sense they have done a magnifi- 
cent Job in Korea, When they tooh tt over the country was filthy, nnhealthy, and 
woefully poverty-striclien. The mountains had been denuded of their forests, 
the valleys were subject to recurrent floods, decent roads were non-existent, 
illiteracy was prevalent, and typhoid, small-pox, cholera, dysentery, and the plague 
were epidemic annually. Today the mountains arc reafforested ; railway, telephone 
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there is slavery, cruelty, humiliatiou, exploitation, and the attempt to 
destroy the soul of a people. The Nazis and the Japanese have created new 
records in the inhuman suppression of subject peoples and races. We are 
often reminded of tins and told that the British have not treated ns quite 
so badly. Is that to be the new measure and standard of comparison and 
judgment? 

There is a great deal of pessimism in India today and a sense of frustra- 
tion, and both can be understood, for events have dealt harshly with our 
people and tlie future is not promising. But there is also faeloM' the surface 
a stirring and a pushing, signs of new life and vitality, and unknown forces 
are at work. Leaders function at the top but they are driven in particular 
directions by the anomnnous and nnllunktng will of an awakening people, 
who seem to be outgrowing their past. 


8:INDIA’S GROAYTH ARRESTED 

.‘I nation, like an individual, has many personalities, many approaches to 
life. If there is a sufficiently strong organic bond between these different 
personalities, it is well ; othenvisc those personalities split up and lead to 
disintegration and trouble. Normally, there is a continuous process of 
adjustment going on and some kind of nn equilibrium is established. If 
normal development is arrested, or sometimes if there is some rapid change 
which is not easily assimilated, then conflict arises between those different 
personalities. In the mind and spirit of India, below tlie surface of our 
superficial conflicts and divisions, tliere has been this fundamental conflict 
due to a long period of arrested growth. A society, if it is to be both stable 
and progressive, must have a certain more or less fixed foundation 
of principles as well as a dynamic outlook. Both appear to be necessary. 
Without the dynamic outlook there is stagnation and decay, without 
some fixed basis of- principle there is likely to be disintegration and des- 
truction. 

In Indio from tire earliest days tliere was a search for those basic prin- 
ciples, for the unclianging, the universal, the absolute. Yet the dj'namic 
outlook was also present and an appreciation of life and the changing world. 
On these two foundations a stable and progressive society was built up, 
though the stress was always more on stability and seenritj’ and the survival 
of the race. In later years the dynamic aspect began to fade away, and 
in the name of eternal principles the social structure was made rigid and 
unchanging. It was, as a matter of fact, not wholly rigid and it did change 
gradually and continuously. But the ideology behind it and the general 


and telegraph, systems arc excellent; the public, health scni’cc is highly efficient, 
good higlneays abound; ffood-control and irrigation icorks haee vastlir increased 
the food production, and fine harbours hate been dceclopcd and arc well managed. 
The country has become so prosperous onci healthy that the 1905 population of 
11,000,000 had risen to 91,000,000 and the aocrage scale of living is today almost 
immeasurably higher than it was at the turn of the century.’ But Jfr J.bcnd 
points out, all tin's inafcrial improccmcht fms not been instituted for tivc benefit 
of the Korean people but so that greater pivfits might go to the Japanese. 
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framework continued unchanged. The group idea as represented by more 
or less autonomous castes, the joint family and the communal self-gov ern- 
ing life of the village were the main pillars of this system, and all these 
survived for so long because, in spite of their failngs, they fulfilled some 
essential needs of human nature and society. They gave security and stabi- 
lity to each group and a sense of group freedom. Caste survived because 
it continued to represent the general power-relationships of society, and 
class privileges were maintained, not only because of the prevailing ideo- 
IogJ% but also because they were supported by vigour, intelligence and 
ability, as well os a capacity for self-sacrifice. That ideology was not based 
on a conflict of rights but on the individual’s obligations to others and a 
satisfactory performance of his duties, on co-operation within the group 
and between different groups, and essentially on the idea of promoting 
peace rather than war. While the social system vvas rigid, no limit was 
placed on the freedom of the mind. 

Indian civilization achieved much that it was aiming at but, in that very 
achievement, life began to fade away, for it is too dynamic to exist for 
long in a rigid, unchanging environment. Even those basic principles, which 
are said to be unchanging, lose their freshness and reality when they aie 
taken for gianted and the search for them ceases. Ideas of truth, beauty 
and freedom decay, and vve become prisoners following a deadening routine. 

The very thing Jndiq _ lac ked, .the jmodern jwssessed and p_ossessed 
to excesinniad the dynamic outlook. It was engrossed in the changing 
vvorld, coring little for ultimate principles, the unchanging, the universal. 
It paid little attention to duties and obligations and emphasized rights. It 
was active, aggressive, acquisitive, seeking power and domination, living 
in the present and ignoring the future consequences of its actions. Because 
it vvas dynamic, it was progressive and full of life, but that life was a 
fevered one and the temperature kept on rising progressively. 

If Indian civilization went to seed because it became static, self-absorbed 
and inclined to narcissism, the civilization of the modern West, with all its 
great and manifold achievements, does not appear to have been a conspi- 
cuous success or to have thus far solved the basic problems of life. Conflict is 
inherent in it and periodically it indulges in self-destruction on a colossal 
scale. It seems to lack something to give it stability, some basic principles 
to give meaning to life, though what these are I cannot say. Yet because 
it is dynamic and full of life and ciiiiosity, there is hope for it. 

India, as well as China, must learn from the West for the modern West 
has much to teach, and the .spirit of the age is lepresented by the West. 
But the West is also obviously in need of learning much and its advances 
in technology will biing it little comfort if it does not learn some of the 
deeper lessons of life, which have absorbed the minds of thinkers in all 
ages and in all countries. 

India had become static and yet it would be utterly wrong to imagine 
that she vvas'inichaiiglng. No'change at all.means death. Her very survival 
as if hi^ily ‘evolved nation shows thaftKere was some process of continuous 
a’dajjtation going on. When the British came to India, though technologi- 
cally' sbmmvliat backwa'rd, she was still among the advanced commercial 
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nations of the ■world. Technical clianges nould undoubtedly have come and 
changed India as they had changed some Western countries. But her nor- 
mal development was airested by the British Power, Industrial growth was 
checked and as a consequence sodal growth ^sas also arrested. The normal 
power-relationships of society could not adjust themselves and find an equili- 
brium, as all power was concentrated in the alien authority, which based 
itself on force and encouraged groups and classes which had ceased to have 
any real significance. Indian life thus progressively became more artificial, 
for many of the individuals and groups who seemed to play an important 
role in it, had no vital functions left and were there only because of the 
importance given to them by the alien power. They had long ago finished 
their role in historj’ and would have been pushed aside by new forces if 
they had not been given foreign protection. Thej' became straw-stuffed 
symbols or proteges of foreign authority, thereby cutting themselves still 
further away from the living currents of the nation. Normally, tliey would 
have been weeded out or diverted to some more appropriate function by 
revolution or democratic process. But so long as foreign authoritarian rule 
continued, no such development could take place. And so India was clutter- 
ed up with these emblems of the past and the real changes that were taking 
place were hidden behind an artificial facade. No true social balances or 
power-relationships within society could develop or become evident, and 
unreal problems assumed an undue importance. 

Most of our problems today are due lo this arrested grmvth and the 
p b'r Biili li 'i.uthority of normal adjustments taking place. The 

^oblem of the Indian Princes is easily capable of solution if the external 
factor is removed. The minorities problem is utterly unlike any inindfity 
J problem elsewhere’;' indeed, it is not a minority problem at all. There are 


many aspects of it and no doubt we are to blame for it in the past and in 
tlie present. And j'cl at the back of these nUd other problems is the desire 
of the British Government to preserve, as far as possible, the existing 
economy and political organization of the Indian people, and, for this pur- 
pose, to encourage and preserve the socially backward groups in their pre- 
sent condition. Political and economic progress has not only been directly 
pi evented, but alsoSade dependent on the agreement of reactionary groups 
arid ^ted'interests, and this may be purchased only by confirming them 
mjheir privileged positions or giving them a dominating voice in any 
future arrangement, and thus putting formidable obstacles in the way of 
real change and progress. A new constitution, in order to have strength 
and effectiveness behind it, should not only represent tlie wishes of the 
vast majority of the people but should also reflect the inter-relation of social 
forces and their power-relationships at the time. The main difficulty in 
India has been that constitutional airangements for the future suggested 
by the British, or even by many Indians, ignore present social forces, and 
much more so potential ones vvhicli have long been arrested and are now 
breaking out, and try to impose and make rigid an order based on a past 
and vanishing relationship which has no real relevance todaj’'. 

Tlie fundamental reality in India is British militarj' occupation and the 
^policy which it supports. That policy has been expressed in many ways 
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and has often been cloaked in dubious phrases, but latterly, under a soldier 
Viceroy, it has been expressed with clarity. That military occupation is to 
continue so long as the British can help it. But there are certain limits to 
the application of force. It leads not only to the growth of opposing forces 
but to many other consequences unthought of by those who rely upon it too 
much. 

Jleanwhile we see the consequences of this enforced stunting of India’s 
growth and arresting her progress. The most obvious fact is the sterilit}- of_ 
British rule m India and the thwarting' of IhdiaiTlife by it. Alien rule is 
inevitaWy cut off from the creative "enwgics of the^people it ^domlnatesr* 
When this alien rule has its own' eranomic and cultural centre far from 
fhe'‘subj'ect' country and is further backed by racialism, this divorce is 
corhplete, and leads to spiritual and cultural starvation of the subject peo- 
ples. The only real scope that the nation’s creative energy finds is in some 
kind of opposition to that lule, and yet that scope itself is limited and the 
outlook becomes narrow and one-sided. That opposition represents the 
conscious or unconscious effort of the living and growing forces to break 
through the shell that confines them and is thus a progressive and inevitable 
tendency. But it is too single-track and negative to have full touch with 
manj’' aspects of reality in our lives. Complexes and prejudices and phobias 
grow and darken the mind, mental idols of the group and the community 
take shape, and slogans and set phrases lake the place of inquiry into real 
problems. Within the framework of a sterile alien rule no effective solutions 
are possible and national problems, unable to find solution, become even 
more acute. We have arrived in India at a stage when no half-measures can 
solve our problems, no advance on one seotor is" enough. There has to be 'a' 
big jump and advance all along the line, or the alternative may be over- 
whelming catastrophe. 

As in the world as a whole, so in India, it is a race between the forces 
of peaceful progress and construction and those of disruption and disaster, 
with each succeeding disaster on a bigger scale than the previous one. We 
can view this prospect as optimists or as pessimists, acording to our predi- 
lections and mental make-up. Those who have faith in a moral ordering of 
the universe and of the ultimate triumph of virtue can, fortunately for 
them, function as lookers-on or as helpers, and cast the burden on God. 
Others will have to carry tliat burden on their own weak shoulders, hoping 
for the best and prejMring for the worst. 


9 ; RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 

Lvdia must break with much of her past and not allow it to dominate the 
present. Our lives are encumbered with the dead wood of this past ; all 
that is dead and has served its purpose has to go. But that does not mean 
a bleak with, or a forgetting of, the vital and life-giving in that past. We 
can never forget the ideals that have moved our race, the dreams of the 
Indian people through the ages, the wisdom of the ancients, the buoyant 
energy and love of life and nature of our forefathers, their spirit of curiosity^ 
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and mental adventure, the daring of then- thought, their splendid achieve- 
ments m literature, art and culture, their love of truth and beauty and 
freedom, the basic values that they set up, their understanding of life’s 
mvsteuous nays, their toleration of other ways than theirs, their capacity 
to absorb other peoples and their cultural accomplishments, synthesize 
them and develop a varied and mixed culture ; nor can we forget the myriad 
experiences which have built up our ancient race and lie embedded in our 
subconscious minds. We will ne\er forget them or cease to take piide in 
that noble heritage of ours. If India forgets them she will no longer remain 
India and much that has made her our joy and pride will cease to be. 

It IS not this that we have to break with, but all the dust and dirt of 
agb that ha\ e covered her up and hidden her inner beauty and significiince, 
the excrescences and abortions that have twisted^and" petrified her spirit,'' 
set it m rigid fram^, and stunted her growth. We have to cut away these 
excrescences and rememher afresh the core of that ancient wisdom and 
adapt it to our preserit circumstances. "We have to get out of traditional 
ways of thought and li\ing which, for all the good they may have done 
in a past age, and there was jiiuch good in them, have ceased to have signi- 
ficance today. We have to make our own all the achievements of the 
human race and join up with others in the exciting adventure of Man, moie 
exdting today perhaps than in earlier ages, realizing that this has ceased 
to be goierned by national boundaries or old divisions and is common to 
the race of man everywhere. We have to revive the passion for truth and 
beauty and fieedom which gives meaning to life, and develop afresh that 
djnamic outlook and spiiit of adventure which distinguished those of our 
race who, in ages past, built our house on these strong and enduring founda- 
tions. Old as we are, with memories stretching back to the early da^vns 
of human Iiistory and endeavour, we have to grow young again, in tune 
with our present time, with the irrepressible spirit and joy of youth in the 
present and its faith in the future. 

Truth as ultimate reality, if such there is, must be eternal, imperishable, 
unchanging. But that infinite, eternal and unchanging truth cannot be 
apprehended in its fullness by the finite mind of man which can only giasp, 
at most, some small aspect of it limited fay time and space, and fay the state 
of development of that mind and the prevailing ideology of the period. As 
the mind develops and enlarges its scope, ns ideologies change and new 
symbols are used to express that truth, new aspects of it come to light 
though the core of it may yet be the same. And so, truth has ever to be 
sought and renewed, reshaped and developed, so that, as understood b.v 
man, it might keep in line with the growth of his thought and the develop- 
ment of human life. Only then does it become a living truth for humanity, 
supplying the essential need for which it craves, and offering guidance in 
the present and for the future. 

But if some one aspect of the truth has been petrified by dogma in a past 
age, it ceases to grow and develop and adapt itself to the changing needs 
of humanity ; other aspects of it remain hidden and it fails to answer the 
urgent questions of a succeeding age. It is no longer dynamic but static, 
no longer a life-giving impulse but dead thought and ceremonial and a 
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hindrance to the growdli of the mind and of humanity. Indeed, it is pro- 
bably not even understood to the extent it was understood in that past age 
■tthen it grew up and uas clothed in the language and symbols of that age. 
For its context is different in a later age, the mental climate has changed, 
new social habits and customs have groivn up, and it is often difficult to 
undeistand the sense, much less the spirit, of that ancient writing. More- 
over, as Aurobindo Ghose has pointed out, every truth, hovever true in 
itself, yet, taken apait from others wJiich at once limit and complete it, 
becomes a snaie to bind the intellect and a misleading dogma; for in realiti 
each is one thread of a complex weft and no thread must be taken apart 
from tlie weft. 

Religions ha\e helped greatly in the development of humanity. They 
have laid dowm values ifiid standards and have pointed out piinciples ior 
the guidance of human life. But ivilh .all the good they haie done, they 
have .also tried to imprison truth in set forms and dogmas, and encouraged 
ceremonials and piactices which soon lose all their original meaning and 
become mere routine. While impressing upon man the awe and mystery 
of the unknown that surrounds him on all sides, they have discouraged him 
fiom trying to understand not only the unknown but what might come 
m the wa}’’ of social effort. Instead of encouraging curiosity and thought, 
they have preached a philosophy of submission to nature, to the established 
church, to the prevailing social order, and to everj’^thing that is. The belief 
in a supernatural agency which ordains everything has led to a certain 
irresponsibility on the social plane, and emotion and sentimentality have 
taken the place of reasoned thouglit and inquiry. Religion, though it has 
undoubtedl}’ brought^comfort to innumerable human beings and stabilized 
society by its values, has checked the tendency to change and progress in- 
herent in human societj . 

Philosophy has avoided many_of these pitfalls and encouraged thought 
and inquiry. But it has usually lived in its hory tower cut off from life and 
its daj’-to-day problems, concentrating on ultimate purposes and failing to 
link them W’ith the life of man. Logic and reason were its guides and the)’’ 
took it far in many directions, but that logic was too nuicli the product of 
the mind and unconcerned with fact. 

Science ignored the ultimate purposes and looked at fact alone. It made 
the world jump forward with a leap, built up a glittering civilization, opened 
up innumerable avenues for the growth of knowledge, and added to the 
pow’er of man to such an extent that for the first time it was possible to 
conceive that man could triumph over .and shape his physical environment. 
Man became almost a geological force, changing the face of the planet 
earth chemically, physical!)’’ and in many other ways. Yet when this sorry 
scheme of things entirely seemed to be in his grasp, to mould it nearer to 
the heart’s desire, there was some essential lack and some vital element 
was missing. There was no knowledge of ultimate purposes and not even 
an understanding of tlie immediate purpose, for science had told us nothing 
about any purpose in life. Nor did man, so powerful in his control of nature, 
have the power to control himself, and the monster he had created ran 
amuck. Perhaps new’ developments in biology, psychology and similar 
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sciences, and the interpretation of biology and physics, may help roan to 
understand and control himself more than he has done in the past. Or, 
before any sucli advances influence human life sufficientlj’, man may destroy 
the ci%ilization he has built and have to start anew. 

There is no visible limit to the advance of science, if it is given the cliance 
to advance. Yet it may be tliat the scientific method of observation is not 
always applicable to all the varieties of human experience and cannot cross 
the uncharted ocean that surrounds us. With the help of philosophy it may 
go a little further and venture even on these high seas. And when both 
science and philosophy fail us, we shall have to rely on such other powers 
•of apprehension as we may possess. For there appears to be a definite stop 
ping place beyond which reason, as the mind is at present constituted, 
cannot go. ‘ Laderniere demarche de la raison,’ says Pascal, ‘e’est de con- 
naitre qu’il y a une infinite de choses qui la surpassent. Elle est bien faible 
•si elle ne \a jusque-la.’ 

Realizing these limitations of reason and scientific method, we have 
■still to hold on to them with all our strength, for without that firm basis 
and background we can have no grip on any hind of truth or reality. It is 
better to imderstand a part of truth and apply it to our lives, than to under- 
stand nothing at all and flounder helplessly in a vain attempt to pierce the 
mystery of existence. The applications of science are inevitable and un- 
avoidable for all countries and peoples today. But something more than its 
application is necessary. It is the scientific approacli, tlie adventurous and 
yet critical temper of sdence, the search for truth and new knowledge, the 
refusal to accept anything without testing and trial, the capacity to cliange 
previous conclusions in the face of new evidence, the reliance on observed 
fact and not on preconceived theory, the hard discipline of the mind — all 
this is necessary, not merely for the application of science but for life itself 
and the solution of its many problems. Too many scientists today, who 
swear by science, forget all about it outside their particular spheres. The 
scientific approach and temper are, or should be, a way of life, a process 
of thinking, a method of acting and associating witli our fellow -men. That 
is a large order and undoubtedly v ery few of us, if any at all, can function 
in this way with even partial success. But this criticism applies in equal 
or even greater measure to all the injunctions which philosophy and religion 
have laid upon us. The scientific temper points out the way along which 
man should travel. It is the temper of a free man. We live in a scientific 
age, so we aie told, but there is little evidence of this temper in the people 
anywhere or even in their leadei-s. 

Science deals with the domain of positive knowledge but the temper 
which it should produce goes beyond that domain. The ultimate purposes 
■of man maj- be said to be to gain knowledge, to realize truth, to appreciate 
goodness and beauty. The scientific method of objective inquiry is not 
applicable to all these and much that is vital in life seems to lie beyond 
its scope — ^the sensitiveness to art and poetry, the emotion that beauty 
produces, the inner recognition of goodness. The botanist and zoologist 
may never experience the charm and beauty of nature ; the sociologist may 
be wholly lacking in love for humanity. But even when we go to the regions 
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bej-ond the reach of the scientific method and visit the mountain tops wheie 
philosophy dwells and high emotions fill us, or gaze at the immensity be- 
yond, that approach and temper are still necessaiy. 

Very different is the method of religion. Concerned as it is principally 
with the regions beyond the leach of objective inquiry, it relies on emotion 
and intuition. And then it applies this method to everything in life, even 
to those things which aie capable of intellectual inquiry and observation. 
Organized religion, .allying itself to theology and often more concerned 
with its vested interests than with things of the spirit, encourages a temper 
which is the very opposite to that of science. It pioduces narrowness and 
Intolerance, credulity and superstition, emotionalism and irrationalism. It 
tends to close and limit the mind of man. and to produce a temper of a 
dependent, unfree person. 

Even if God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent Him, so 
Voltaire said — ‘ si dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait I’inventer.’ Perhaps that 
is true, and indeed the mind of man has always been trying to fashion 
some such mental image or conception 11111011 grew iiith the mind's groivth. 
But there is something also in the reverse proposition : eien if God exists, 
it may be desirable not to look up to Him or to rely upon Him. Too much 
dependence on supernatural factors ma}* lead, and has often led, to a loss 
of self-reliance in man and to a blunting of his capacity and creative ability. 
And yet some faith seems necessary in things of the spirit which are beyond 
the scope of our physical iiorld, some reliance on moral, spiritual and 
idealistic conceptions, or else we haie no anchorage, no objectiies or pur- 
pose in life. Whether we believe In God or not, it is impossible not to be- 
lieve in something, whether we call it a creative hfe-giving force, or \ital 
energy inherent in matter yhich gives it its capacity for self-movement 
and change and growth, or by some other name, something that is as real 
though elusive, as life is real when contrasted yith death. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, most of us worship at the invisible altar of some 
unknown god and offer sacrifices to it — some ideal, personal, national or 
international; some distant objective that draws us on, though reason itself 
may find little substance to it ; some vague conception of a perfect man and 
a better world. Perfection may be impossible of attainment, but the demon 
in us, some vital force, urges us on and we tread that path from generation 
to generation. 

As knowledge advances, the domain of religion, in the narrow sense 
of the word, shrinks. The more we understand life and nature, the less ve 
look for supernatural causes. VTiatever we can understand and control 
ceases to be a mystery. The processes of agriculture, the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, our social relations, were all at one time under the domi- 
nion of religion and its high priests. Gradually they have passed out of its 
control and become subjects for scientific study. Yet much of this is still 
powerfully affected by religious beliefs and the superstitions that accom- 
pany them. The final mysteries still remain far beyond the reach of the 
human mind and are likely to continue to remain so. But so many of life’s 
mysteries are capable of and await solution that an obsession with the final 
mystery seems hardly necessary or justified. Life still offers not only the 
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loveliness of the world but also the cveiting adventure of fresh and never- 
ceasing discoveries, of new panoramas opening out and new ways of Imng, 
adding to its fullness and ever making it riclier and more complete. 

It IS therefore with the temper and approach of science, allied to philo- 
sophy, and with reverence for all that lies beyond, that we must face life. 
Thus we may de\elop an integial vision of life which embraces in its wide 
scope the past and the present, with all their heights and depths and look 
with serenity towards the future. The depths are there and cannot be 
ignored, and always b}’ the side of the loveliness that surrounds us is the 
misery of the world. JIan’s journey through life is an odd mixture of joy 
and sorrow ; thus only can he learn and advance. The travail of the soul is 
a tragic and lonely business. External events and their consequences affect 
us powerfully, and yet the greatest shocks come to our minds through 
inner fears and conflicts. Whde we advance on the external plane, as we 
must if we are to survive, we have also to win peace with ourselves and 
between ourselves and our environment, a peace which brings satisfaction 
not only to our physical and material needs but also to those inner imagina- 
tive urges and adventurous spirit that have distinguished man ever since 
he started on his troubled journey in the realms of thought and action. 
Whether that journey has any ultimate purpose or not we do not know, 
but it has its compensations, and it points to many a nearer objective which 
appears attainable and which may again become tbe starting point for a 
fresh advance. 

Science has dominated the western world and everyone there pays tribute 
to it, and yet the West is^sUllJatuftom.haviDg.develoned the real temper 
bring the spirit.and the flesh into crMtive harmony. 
5! ways wo-have a greater distance to, travel. And 

yet .there may be fewer major obstructions on our, way, for the essential 
basis of Indian thought for ages past, though not its later manifestations, 
fits in with the scientitic temper and approach, as well as with international- 
ism. It is based on a fearless search for truth, on the solidaritv of man, 
even on the divinity of eveiytliing living, and on the free and co-operative 
deielopment of the individual and the species, ever to greater freedom 
and higher stages of human growth. 
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A blind reverence for the past is bad and so also is a contempt for it, for 
no futiire can be founded on either of these. Thejiresent and the future 
mutably grow out of thejiast and bear its stamp, aM^t^Tfolfgerthis^to *' 
build without foundations and to cut oft' the roots of national groAvth. It 
IS to Ignore one of the most powerful forces that influence people. National- 
ism IS essentially a group memory of past achievements, traditions and 
experiences, and nationalism is stronger today than it has ever been. Many 
people thought that nationalism had had its day and must inevitably give 
place to tlie ever-growing international tendencies of the modern world. 
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Socialism witli its proletarian backgionnd derided national culture as some- 
thing tied up M’ith a decaying middleclass. Capitalism itself became pro- 
gressively international with its cartels and combines, and overflowed 
national boundaries. Trade and commerce, easy communications and rapid 
transport, the radio and cinema, all helped to cieate an international atmo- 
sphere and to produce the delusion that nationalism was doomed. 

Yet whenever a crisis has arisen nationalism has emerged again and 
dominated the scene, and people have sought comfort and strength in their 
old traditions. One of the remarkable developments of the present age has 
been the rediscovery of the past and of the nation. This going back to 
national traditions has been most marked in the ranks of labour and the 
proletarian elements, who were supposed to be the foremost champions of 
international action. War or similar crisis dissolves their internationalism 
and they become subject to nationalist hates and fears even more than 
other groups. The most striking example of this is the recent development 
of the Soviet L’nion. Without giving up in any way its essential social and 
economic structure, it has become more nationalist-minded and the appeal 
of the fatherland is now much greater than the appeal of the international 
proletaiiat. Famous figures in national historj" have again been revived and 
have become heroes of the Soviet people. The inspiring record of the Soviet 
people in this war, the strength and unity they have shown, are no doubt 
due to a social and economic structure which lias resulted in social advances 
on a w'ide front, on planned production and consumption, on the develop- 
ment of science and its functions, and on the release of a vast quantity of 
new talent and capacity for leadeislup, as also on brilliant leadership. But 
it may also be partly due to a revival of national memories and traditions 
and a new awareness of the past, of which the present was felt to be a 
continuation. It 'ivould be wrong to imagine that this nationalist outlook 
of Russia is just a leversion to old-style nationalism. It is certainly not that. 
The tremendous experiences of the Revolution and all that followed it 
cannot be forgotten, and the clianges that resulted from it in social struc- 
ture and mental adjustment must remain. Tiiat social structure leads in- 
evitably to a certain international outlook. Nevertheless nationalism has 
reappeared in such a way as to fit in with tlie new environment and add to 
the strength of the people. 

It is instructive to compare the development of the Soviet State with the 
^arying fortunes of the Communist Parties in other countries. There was 
the first flush of enthusiasm among manj* people in all countries, and 
especially in proletarian ranks, soon after (the Soviet Revolution. Out of 
this grew Communist groups and parties. Then conflicts arose between these 
groups and national labour parties. During the Soviet Five Year Plans 
there was another wave of interest and enthusiasm, and this probably 
affected middleclass intellectuals even more than Labour. Again there was 
a reaction at tlie time of the purges in the Soviet Union. In some countries 
Communist Parties were suppressed, in others they made progress. But 
almost every wliere tliey came into conflict with organized national Labour. 
Partly this was due to the conservatism of Labour, but more so to a feeling 
that the Communist Party represented a foreign gioup and that they took 
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their policies from Russia. The inherent nationalism of Labour came in the 
way of its accepting the co-operation of the Communist Part}' even wlien 
many nere favourably inclined towards communism. The many changes 
in Soviet policy, which could be understood in relation to Russia, became 
totally incomprehensible as policies favoured by Communist Parties else- 
where. They could only be understood on the basis that what may be good 
for Russia must necessarily be good for the rest of the world. These Com- 
munist Parties, though they consisted of some able and very earnest men 
and women, lost contact with the nationahst sentiments of the people and 
w eakened accordingly. While the Soviet Union w'as forging new links with 
national tradition, the Communist Parties of other countries were drifting 
further away from it. 

I cannot speak with mucli knowledge of what happened elsewhere, but 
I know that in India the Communist Party is completely divorced from, 
and is ignorant of, the national traditions that fill the minds of the people. 
It believes that communism necessarily implies a contempt for the past. 
So far as it is concerned, the history of the world began in November 1917 
and everything that preceded this was preparatory and leading up to it. 
Normally speaking, in a country like India with large numbers of people 
on the verge of starvation and the economic structure cracking up, com- 
munism should have a wide appeal. In a sense there is that vague appeal, 
but the Communist Party cannot take advantage of it because it has cut 
itself off from the springs of national sentiment and speaks in a language 
which finds no echo in the hearts of the people. It remains an energetic 
but small group with no real roots. 

It is not only the Communist Party in India that has failed in this respect. 
There are others who talk glibly of modernism and modern ways and yet 
lack all true appreciation of the modern spirit and the essence of Western 
culture, and are at the same time ignorant of their own culture. Unlike 
the Communists, they have no ideal that moves them and no driving force 
that carries them forward. They take the external forms and outer trap- 
pings of the West (and often some of the less desirable features), and ima- 
gine that they are in the vanguard of an advancing civilization. Naive and 
shallow and yet full of their own conceits, they live, chiefly in a few large 
cities, an artificial life which has no living contacts with the culture of the 
East or of the West. 


^NaUonal ^ogress cm, Iherefm^, neither lie in a repeUlion of_^he past 
pattens must inevitably be adopted but they must 
^ integrated with old. Sometimes the new, though very 'differ'ent.* 
appears in terms of pre-existing patterns, and thus creates a feeling of a 
continuous development fi-om the past, a link in the long chain of the 
history of the race. I ndian history is a .striking reegrd of ch anges introduced 
in this way, a continuous adaptation of old ideas To a changing environ-' 
patterns to new. Because _of tlusjhere is no sense of cultural 
thgre is that continuity., , in s pTte of repeated changerffom ' 
tlie tar-distai nt daysof Mbh'enjoTl ai^^ our own ag^TliefeTvaslTeverence 
-a •) burthere was also a ffeedom"and 

flexibility of the mmd an^ a tolerance of the spirit: So wliile forms often 
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lemained, the inner content continued _to cliangg-^In no other way could 
tlfat society have survived for thousands of years. Only a living and grow- 
ing mind could overcome the rigiditj" of traditional forms, only those forms 
could give it continuity and stability. 

Yet this balance may become precarious and one aspect may overshadow 
and to some extent suppress this other. In India there was an extraordinary 
freedom of the mind allied to certain rigid social forms. These forms ulti- 
matel}’ influenced the freedom of the mind and made it in practice, if not 
in theorj', more rigid and limited. In western Europe there was no such 
freedom of the mind and tliere was also much less rigidity in social forms. 
Europe had a long struggle for the freedom of the mind and, as a conse- 
quence, social forms also changed. 

In China the flexibility of the mind was even greater than in India and 
for all her love of and attachment to tradition, that mind never lost its 
flexibilitj’ and essential tolerance. Tradition sometimes delayed changes 
but that mind w ivs not afraid of change, though it retained the old patterns. 
Even more than in India, Chinese society built up a balance and an equili- 
brium which survived through many changes for thousands of years. 
Perhaps one of the great advantages that China has had over other countries 
is her entire freedom from dogma, from the narrow and limited religious 
outlook, and her reliance on reason and commonsense. No other country 
has based its culture less on religion and more on morality and ethics and a 
deep understanding of the variety of human life. 

In India because of the recognized freedom of the mind, howsoever 
limited in practice, new ideas are not shut out. They are considered and 
can be accepted far more than in countries which have a more rigid and 
dogmatic outlook on life. The essential ideals of Indian culture are broad- 
based and can be adapted to almost any environment. Tlie hitter conflict 
between science and religion wliich shook up Europe in the nineteenth 
century W'ould have no realitj' in India, nor would change based on the 
applications of the science bring any conflict with those ideals. Undoubtedly 
such changes would stir up, as they are stirring up, the mind of India, but 
instead of combating them or rejecting them, it would rationalize them 
from its own ideological point of view and fit them into his mental frame- 
work. It is probable that in this process many vital changes may be intro- 
duced in the old outlook, but they will not be superimposed from outside 
and will seem rather to grow naturally from the cultural background of the 
people. This is more difficult todaj' than it might have been because of the 
long period of arrested growth and the urgent necessitj' for big and quali- 
tative changes. 

Conflict there will be, however, with much of the superstructure that 
has grown up round those basic ideals and which exists and stifles us today. 
That superstructure will inevitably have to go because much of it is bad in 
itself and is contrary to the spirit of the age. Those who seek to retain it 
do an ill service to the basic ideals of Indian culture, for they mix up the 
good and the bad and thus endanger the former. It is no easj’ matter to 
separate the two or to draw a hard and fast line between them, and opinions 
will differ widelj'. But it is not necessary to draw any such theoretical and 
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logical line. The logic of changing life and the march of events will gra- 
dually draAv that line for ns. E^'Cry kind of development — ^technological or 
plnlosophical — ^necessitates contact with life itself, with social needs, with 
the living movements of the world. Lack of this contact leads to stagnation 
and loss of vitality and creativeness. But if we maintain these contacts and 
are receptive to them, Ave shall adapt oniselvcs to the curve of life Avithout 
losing the essential characteristics which we have valued. 

Our approach to knoAvledge in the past Avas a synthetic one, but limited 
to India. That limitation continued and the synthetic approach gave place 
gradually to a more analytical one. We have now to lay greater stress on the 
synthetic aspect and make the whole Avorld our field of study. This emphasis 
on syntliesis is indeed necessary for every nation and individual if it is to 
groAV out of tlie narroAv grooves of thought and aclion in Avhicli most people 
have lived for so long. The development of science and its applications have 
made tins possible for ns, and yet the very e.vcess of ncAV knoAvledge has 
added to its difficult j’. Specialization has led to a narroAving of individual 
life in a particular groove, and man’s labour in industry is often confined 
to some infinitesimal part of the whole product. Specialization in knowledge 
and Avork Avill have to continue, hut it seems more essential than ever that 
a synthetic vicAV of human life and roan’s adventm-e through the ages should 
be encouraged. This vicAV Avill have to take into consideration the past and 
the present, and include in its scope all countries and peoples. In tliis Avay 
perhaps Ave might develop, in addition to our oAvn national backgrounds 
and cultures, an appreciation of others and a capacity to understand and co- 
operate AA’ith the peoples of other countries. Thus also Ave might succeed 
to some extent in building up integrated personalities instead of the lop- 
sided individuals of today. We might become in Plato’s Avords, * spectators 
of all time and all being,’ draAving sustenance from the rich treasures that 
humanity has accumulated, adding to them, and applying them in building 
for the future. 

It is a curious and significant fact that, in spite of all modern scientific 
progress and talk of internationalism, racialism and other separating factors 
are at least as much in evidence today, if not more so, than at any’ previous 
time in history . There is something lacking in all this progress, Avhich can 
neither produce harmony betAveen nations nor Avithin the spirit of man. 
Perhaps more synthesis and a little humility towards the Avisdom of the 
past, Avhich after all is the accumulated experience of the human race, 
Avould help ns to gain a ncAv perspective and greater harmony. That is 
especially needed by those peoples who live a fevered life in the present 
only and have almost forgotten the past. But for countries like India a 
different emphasis is necessary, for Ave have too much of the past about us 
and have ignored the present. We have to get rid of that narroAving religious 
outlook, that obsession Avith the supernatural and metaphysical speculations, 
that loosening of the mind’s disdpline in religious ceremonial and mystical 
emotionalism, AA’hicIi come in the way of our understanding ourselves and 
the Avorld. We have to come to grips with the present, this life, this Avorld, 
this nature whiciv surrounds us in its infinite variety. Some Hindus talk 
of going back to the Vedas, some Moslems dream of an Islamic theocracy. 
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Idle fancies, for there is no going back to the past; there is no turning 
back even if this Avas thought desirable. There is only one-way traffic in 
Time. 

India must therefoie lessen her religiosity and turn to science. She must 
get rid of the exclusiveness in thought and social habit n hich has become 
like a prison to her, stunting her spirit and preventing growth. The idea 
of ceremonial purity has erected barriers against social intercourse and 
narrowed the sphere of social action. The day-to-day religion of the orthodox 
Hindu is more concerned with wliat to eat and what not to cat, who to eat 
with and from whom to keep away, than with spiritual values. The rules 
and regulations of the kitchen dominate his social life. The Moslem is 
fortunately free from these inhibitions but he has his own narrow codes 
and ceremonials, a routine which he rigorously folloivs, forgetting the 
lesson of brotherhood which his religion taught him. His view of life is 
perhaps even more limited and sterile than the Hindu view, though the 
average Hindu today is a poor representative of the latter view, for he has 
lost tliat traditional freedom of thought and tlie background that enriches 
life in many ways. 

Caste is the symbol and embodiment of this exclusiveness among the 
Hindus. It is sometimes said that the basic idea of caste might remain but 
its subsequent harmful development and lamifications should go; that it 
should not depend on birth but on merit. This approach is irrelevant and 
merely confuses the issue. In a historical context a stud.v of tlie growth 
of caste has some value, but we cannot obviously go back to the period 
when caste began; in the social organization of today it has no place left. 
If merit is the only criterion and opportunity is thrown open to everybody 
then caste loses all its present-day distinguishing features and, in fact, ends. 
Caste has in the past not only led to the suppression of certain groups but 
to a separation of theoretical and scholastic learning from craftsmanship 
and a divorce of philosophy from actual life and its problems. It was an 
aristocratic approach -based on traditionalism. This outlook has to change 
completely for it is wholly opposed to modern conditions and the democra- 
tic ideal. The functional organization of social groups in India may continue, 
but even that will undergo a vast cliange as the nature of modern industry 
creates new functions and puts an end to many old ones. The tendency 
today everyw'here is towards a functional organization of societi*, and the 
concept of abstract rights is giving place to that of functions. This is in 
liarmony with the old Indian ideal. 

Tlie spirit of the age is in favour of equality though practice denies it 
almost everywhere. We have got rid of slavery in the narrow sense of the 
w'oid, that a man can be the property of another. But a new slavery, in 
some ivays worse than the old, has taken its place all over the world. In 
the name of individual freedom, political and economic systems exploit 
human beings and treat them as commodities. And again, though au in- 
dividual cannot be the pioperty of another, a country and a nation can still 
be the propcity of another nation, and thus group slavery is tolerated. 
Racialism also is a distinguishing feature of our times, and we have not 
only master nations but also master races. 
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Yet the spirit of the age triumph. In Indio, at any rate, we must 
aim'^'^uSitjC Thar3oS‘~not" aha“ca5n mean that everybody is physi- 
call}' or intellectually or spiritually equal or can be made so. But it does 
mean equal opportunities for all and no political, economic or social hairier 
in the way of anj' individual or group. It means a faith in humanity and 
a belief that there is no race or group that cannot advance and make good 
in its own way, given the cliance to do so. It means a realization of the 
faet that the backwardness or degiadation of any group is not due to in- 
herent failings in it but principally to lack of oppoitiinities and long sup- 
piession b.v other groups. It should mean an understanding of the modern 
woild wherein real progress and adiance, -uhether national or international, 
have become lerj’ much a joint affair and a backiiard gioup pulls back 
others. Therefore not only must equal opportunities be given to all, but 
special opportunities for educational, economic and cultural groivth must 
be ghen to backward groups so as to enable them to catch up to those 
uho are ahead of them. Any such attempt to open the doors of opportunity 
to all in India ivill release enormous energy and ability and transform the 
coiintrj’' with amazing speed. 

If the spirit of the age demands equality, it must necessarily also demand 
an TCohbmic system which 'fits in witli it and encourages it. The, present 
colonial system in IndiaJ^the very antithesis of it,. Absolutism is not only 
"based on inequality but must peipctuate it in ejvwy sphere of life. It sup- 
presses the creative and j;egeneratn e forces of a nation, bottles up talent 
and capacity, and discourages the spirit of responsibility. Tliose who have 
^ suffer under It] lose their sense of dignity and self-reliance. The pro^ 
lems of India, compljcated,as they seem, au^ essentially due to an attempt 
to advance uliile '^preserving the political and economic structure more or 
less intact. Political advance is made subject to the preservation of tliis 
structure and existing vested interests. The two are incompatible. 

Political change there must be, but economic change is equally neces- 
sary. That cliange uill have to be m the direction of a demociatically 
planned collectivism. ' The choice.’ says R. H. Tauney, ‘ is not between 
competition and monopoly, but between monopoly uhich is irresponsible 
and private and a monopoly Mhich is icsponsible and public.'’ Public mono- 
polies are growing ei en in capitalist States and they will continue to grow. 
The conflict between the idea underlying them and private monopoly will 
continue till the latter is liquidated. A democratic collectivism need not 
mean an abolition of private properly, EuTTr^y^TOnjliT p^ 
ship of the baslc”an3 major industries. It will mean the co-operative or 
collective control of the land. In India especially “it will be'"necessaf^to 
have, in addition to the big industries, co-operatively controlled small and ' 
village industries. Sucli a system of democratic collectivism will need care- 
ful and continuous planning^1tfl“adaptatibino" th^*3iiC(nging--neefds“orTIie 
people. The aim should he the expansion of the productive capacity of th'e 
nation in ’every possible way at the same time absorbing all the labour 
pow’er of the nation in some activity or other and preventing unemploy- 
ment. As far as possible there should be freedom to choose one’s occupa- 
tion. An equalization of income Avill not result from all this, but there will 
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be far more equitable sharing and a progressive tendency towards equaliza- 
tion. In any event, the vast differences that exist today will disappear 
completely, and class distinctions, which are essentially based on differences 
in income, wiU begin to fade out. 

Such a change would mean an upsetting of the present-day acquisitive 
society based primarily on the profit motive. The profit motive may still 
continue to some extent but it will not be the dominating urge, nor rvill 
it have the same scope as it has today. It would be absurd to saj' that the 
profit motive does not appeal to the average Indian, but it is nevertheless 
true that there is no such admiration for it in Indja as there is in the 
West. The possessor of money may be envied but he is not particularly 
respected or admired. Respect and admiration still go to the man or 
woman who is considered good and wise, and especially to those who 
sacrifice themselves or what they possess for the public good. The Indian 
outlook, even of the masses, has never approved of the spirit of acquisi- 
tiveness. 

Collectivism involves communal undertakings and co-operati\e effort. 
This again is fully in harmony with old Indian social conceptions which 
were all based on the idea of the group. The decay of the group system 
under British rule, and especially of the self-governing village, has caused 
deep injury to the Indian masses, even more psychological than economic. 
Nothing positive came in its place, and they lost their spirit of indepen- 
dence, their sense of responsibility, and their capacity to co-operate to- 
gether for common purposes. The village, which used to be an organic and 
vital unit, became progressively a derdicl area, just a collection of mud 
huts and odd individuals. But still the village holds together by some in- 
visible link and old memories revive. It should be easily possible to take 
advantage of these age-long traditions and to build up communal and co- 
operative concerns in the land and in small industry. The village can no 
longer be a self-contained economic unit (though it may often be intimately 
connected with a collective or co-operativ e farm), but it can very well be 
a governmental and electoral unit, each such unit functioning as a self- 
governing community within the larger political framework, and looking 
after the essential needs of the village. If it is treated to some extent as an 
electoral unit, this will simplify provincial and all-India elections consider- 
ably by reducing the number of direct electors. The village council, itself 
chosen fay all the adult men and women of the village, could form these 
electors for the bigger elections. Indirect elections may have some dis- 
advantages but, having regard to the background in India, I feel sure that 
the village should be treated as a unit. This will give a truer and more res- 
ponsibre representation. 

In addition to this territorial representation, there should also be direct 
representation of the collectives and co-operatives on the land and in indus- 
try. Thus the democratic organization of the State will consist of both 
functional and territorial representatives, and will be based on local auto- 
nomy. Some such arrangement will be completely in harmony with India’s 
past as well as with her present requirements. There will be no sense of 
break (except vrith the conditions created by Brib'sli rule) and the mass 
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mind will accept it as a continuation of tlie past which it still remembers 
and cherishes. 

Sucli a development in India would be in tune with political and economic 
internationalism. It would breed no conflicts with other nations and would 
be a powerful factor for peace in Asia and the world. It would help in the 
realization of that One World towards whidi we are inevitably being 
driven, even though our passions delude us and our minds fail to under- 
stand it. The Indian people, freed from the terrible sense of oppression 
and frustration, will grow in stature again and lose their narrow nationalism 
and exclusiveness. Proud of their Indian heritage, they will open their 
minds and hearts to other peoples and other nations, and become citizens 
of tins wide and fascinating world, matching onwards with others in that 
ancient quest in which their forefathers were the pioneers. 


11 .-INDIA — PARTITION OR STRONG 
NATIONAL STATE OR CENTRE OF SUPRA- 
NATIONAL STATE ? 

It is difficult to discover a just balance between one’s hopes and fears or 
to prevent one’s wishes colouring the thinking of one’s mind. Our desires 
seek out supporting reasons and tend to ignore facts and arguments that 
do not fit in with them. I try to reach that balance so that I may be able 
to judge correctly and find out the true basis for action, and yet I know 
how far I am from success and how I cannot get rid of the multitude of 
thoughts and feelings which have gone to build me up and to fence me 
in with their invisible bars. So also others may err in different directions. 
An Indian’s and an Englishman’s view of India and her place in the world 
will inevitably diverge and differ, conditional as each is by a different in- 
dividual and national past. The_ ^dividual and the na tion al group fashjon _ 
their own destiny by^t heir actions] these past ac tion s lead to tlie present 
and what they do today forms the basis of their tomorrows. Karma, they, 
have called this in India, the law of cause and effect, the destiny * which . 
our past activities create for us. It is not an invariable, destiny , and- many- 
other factors go to influence it, and tlie individual’s wiU-is itself, supposed^ 
jto have some play. If this freedom to vary the results of past action were 
not present, then indeed we would all be mere robots in the iron grip of 
an unavoidable fate. Yet thatjiast,Kanna is„a powerful factor in shapings, 
the individual and the nation, and nationalism itself is a shadow of it Avith 
all its good and bad memories of the past. 

Perhaps this past inheritance influences the national group even more 
than the individual, for large numbers of human beings are driven more 
by unconscious and impersonal urges than the indiv-idual, and it is more 
difficult to divert them from their course. Moral considerations maj’’ in- 
fluence an individual, but their effect on a group is far less, and the larger 
the group the less is their effect on it. And it is easier, especially in the 
modern world, to influence the group by insidious propaganda. And yet 
sometimes, though rarely, the group itself rises to a height of moral 
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Iieliaviour forcing tlie individual to forget Ids narrow and selfish rvays. 
More often the group falls far below the individual standaid. 

War produces both these leactions, but the dominant tendencj* is a re- 
lease from moral responsibility and the collapse of tlie standards that ci\i- 
lization has so laboriously bmll up. Successful war and aggression lead to 
a justification and continuance of this policy, to imperialist domination and 
ideas of a master race. Defeat results in frustration and the nursing of feel- 
ings of reienge. In either event, hatred and the habit of violence giow. 
There is ruthlessness and brutality, and a refusal even to try to understand ^ 
the other’s view-point. And thus the future is conditioned and more wars 
and conflicts follou* with all their attendant consequences. 

The last tuo hundred years of enforced relationship between India and 
England lias built up this Kanua, this destiny, for both of them, and it 
continues to gmein their relations to each otlicr. Entangled in its meshes, 
we have thus far struggled in vain to rid ourselves of this past inheritance 
and start afiesh on a diffeient basis. Tlie last file years of war have un- 
happily added to tliat past evil Karma and made reconciliation and anoi- 
inal relationship more difficult. That record of two bundled jears, like all 
else, is a mivture of good and evil. To the Englishman, the good outweighs 
the eiil, to tlie Indian the evil is so overwhelming that it darkens the whole 
period. But whatcier the balance of good and evil there might be, it is 
obijous that any relationship that is enforced produces hatred and hitter 
dislike of each other, and out of these feelings only evil consequences 
can flow. 

A revolutionary change, both political and economic, is not only needed 
in India but would ajjpear to be' ineiitable. .\t tlie end offoSorsoon^aftef 
the wa” started, and again in April 1942, Iheie seemed to he a faint possi- 
bility of such a change taking place by consent between India and England. 
But tliosc possibilities and opportunities passed because every basic change 
was feared. But the cliange will come. Has the stage of consent passed.’ 
In the presence of common perils the past loses some of its obsession and 
the present is viewed in terms of the future. Now tlie past has returned 
and has been grieiously added to. The receptive mood has changed and 
become hard and bitter. Some settlement will come sooner or later, after 
more conflict or without it, hut it is far less likely to be real, sincere and 
co-operative. More probably it will he an unwilling submission on both 
sides to overriding circumstances with continuing ill-will and distrust. No 
attempted solution which assumes even in principle the retention of India 
as part of the British Empire has the slightest clinnce of acceptance or 
adoption. No solution which retains feudal relics in India can possibly last. 

Life is cheap in India and when this is so^ life is empb}- and ugly and 
shoddy ahd all tlie horrid brood of poverty envelop it. There is an enervat- 
ing atmospheie in India, due to many causes, imposed or inlierenti 'but 
essentially the lesjiltaut of poverty 'and want. We have a terribly low 
stondard of living and a v^ery high rate of dying. ladustvially developed and 
rich countries have a way of looking at undeveloped and poor countries 
just as the ricli man looks on the poor and unfortunate. Tlie rich man, out 
of liis abundant resources and opportunities, develops high standards and 
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fastidious tastes and blames the poor for their habits and lack of culture. 
Having denied them the opportunity to better themselves, he makes their 
poverty and its attendant evils justifications for a further denial. 

India is not a poor country^ She is abundantly supplied iv^ e;verything 
thafTMkesTa jcouniry7'rich7’^and jret^her peppie _arej?ery poor.’ She has a 
noble heritage of cultui e-forms and her culture-potential is very great; 
but many neiv developments and the accessories of culture are lacking. 
This lack is due to many causes and latgdy.,to .delllj^Se dej^h^ion. When 
'tliis is so, the vital energy of the people must overcome the obstacles in 
the way and fill the lock. This is happening in India today. Nothing can be 
clearer than the fact that India has the resources as well as the intelligence, 
skill and'capacity to advance rapidly. She lias the accumulated cultural and 
spiritual experience of ages behind her. She can progress both in scientific 
theory and the applications of science and bel;ome a great industrial nation. 
Her' scientific record is already noteworthy, in spite of the inany hniitations 
she suffers from and the lack of opportunity^ for her young men and women 
to do scientific work. That record is not great considering the size and 
possibilities of the country, hut it is significant of what will happen when 
the energies of the nation are released and opportunities are provided. 

Only two factors may come in the way : international developments and 
external piessufe” Tridia, and lack of a common objective within the 
country. Ultimately it is the latter alone that will count.-If India is' split 
up into two or more parts and can no longer function as a political and 
economic unit, her progress will be seriously affected. There will be the 
direct weakening effect, but much worse will be the inner psychological 
conflict between those who wish to reunite her and those who oppose this. 
New vested interests will be created which will resist change and progress, 
a new evil Karma will jnirsue us in the future. One wrong step leads to 
another; so it has been in the past and so it may be in the future. And 
yet wrong steps have to be taken sometimes lest some worse peril befall us ; 
that is tire great paraddx~of'polIlics, and no man can say with surety wke- 
t^r present An ong-doing is better and safer in the end than the possibility 
of that imagined peril. Unity is alwaj^~bett'eT than disunity, '“but' an en- 
forced unity is a sham and dmgerous affair, full of explosive possibilities. 
Unity mustybe pf thg mind a nd heart, a sense of belonging together and 
of facing together those_ who attack it. I am convinced that ’tTiefe"is'''that 
basic unity in India, but it has been overlaid and “hidden to’ sdnie' extent 
by other forces. These latter may be temporary and artificial and may 
pass off, but they count today and no man can ignore them. 

It is our fault, of course, and we must suffer for our failings. But 1 
cannot excuse or forgive the British authorities for the deliberate part they 
liave played in creating disruption in India. All other injuries will pass, but 
this will continue to plague us for a much longer period. Often I am re- 
minded of Ireland and Ciiina when I think of India. Both differ from India 
and from eacli other in their past and present problems, and yet there are 
many similarities. Shall we have to tread that same path in the future? 

Jim Phelan in his ‘ Jail Journey ’ tells us of the effect of jail on humar 
character, and everyone who has spent a long time in prison knows how 
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true his statement is : ‘ The jail .... acts as a magnifying glass on 
human character. Every tinj”- weakness is brought out, emphasized, waken- 
ed, until presently there is no more of the convict with the weakness but 
only a weakness -wearing convict clothes,’ Some such effect is produced on 
national character by foreign rule. That is not the only efieet, for noble 
qualities also develop and strength is gradually built up through resistance. 
But foreign authority encouiages the foimcr and tiics to suppress the latter. 
Just as we have convict warders in prison whose chief qualification is to 
spy on their fellow-convicts, so in a subject country theie is no lack of 
puppets and sycophants who put on the ihnery of authority and act on its 
behalf. There are others also w ho do not consciously line up in this wav 
but who are neiertlieless influenced by the policies and intrigues of the 
dominant power. 

To accept the principle of a division of India, or lather the principle that 
there should be no enforced unity, may lead to a calm and dispassionate^ 
consideration of its consequences and thus to a realization that_ unity is in 
the interest of all. Yet obviously there is the danger that once this wrong 
step is taken, other like ones may follow in its train. The attempt to solve 
one problem in the wrong way may -well create new problems. If India is 
td be divided into two or more parts, then the amalgamation of the major 
Indian States into India becomes more difficult, for those States wiirfind 
an additional leason, which they might not otherwise have, fof keeping * 
aloof and holding on to tlieir authoritarian regimes.* 


•7t may bo said that the Indian States as a whole, while anxious to maintain 
ilieir internal autonomy, are equally desirous of having a strong federal India of 
which they arc members with equal rights. The proposal to divide India has been 
vigorously opposed by some of the leading Ministers and statesmen of the States, 
and they have made it clear that, if such a division takes place, the States 
might well prefer to keep to themselves and not tie up with cither part of divided 
India. Sir C. P. Bamaswami Atyar, the Dewan of Travancorc and one of the 
ablest and most experienced of States’ Ministers (though with a reputation for 
autocratic methods and a suppression of those of whom he does not approve), 
is a strong advocate of the internal autonomy of the States. He is at the same 
time an aggressive and persistent opponent of ‘Pakistan ’ or any other suggested 
division. In an address delivered on October C, 19i4, before the Bombay branch 
of the Indian Council of World Affairs, he said: ‘ The States, in other words, 
should, and in my view would, come into a scheme whereby the various political 
and administrative units in India, while exercising a full measure of autonomy 
in local matters, would co-operate with other units in the composition and working 
of the central legislative and executive organizations. Such organizations will 
function effectively within and without the limits of India as national and 
co-ordinating as well as representative bodies. Within the limits of India the 
relationship between the units will be one of equality and there will be no question 
of paramountcif as such inter so, though the rights residual and othenoise of 
the Centre will have to be firmly established and implemented.’ He further 
iays • ‘ My point is this, namely, that treaty rights or no treaty rights, no Indian 
Stale has a right to exist which does not come into any scheme by which there 
is cteated a central direction or central control of matters that appertain to the 
Indian States and British India alike, or which docs not loyally conform to all 
political arrangements that may be arrived at for the governance of India and 
all ideologies that may be evolved as the result of free and equal discussion 
and resultant compromises.’ ‘ I wish to emphasize strongly, though I know I shall 
evoke a certain amount of controversy, that no Indian State has the right to exist 
unless it is abreast of, if not ahead of British India in the things that matter in 
relation to the well-being of the people.’ 
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Any division of Jndio on. a roUgioiis basis as between Hindus and 
Moslems, as envisaged bv the Moslem League toda^, cannot separate the 
followers of these two principal religions of India, for they are spread out 
all over the country. Even if the areas in winch each group is in a majorily 
are separated, huge minorities belonging to the other group remain in 
each area. Thus instead of solving the minority problem, jve crrate several 
in place of oneT Othef febgious groups, like the Sikhs, are split np unfairly 
against their will and placed in two dKFerent States. In giving fireedom to 
separate to one group, other groups, though in a minority, are denied that 
freedom and compelled to isolate themselves from the rest of India against 
their emphatic and deeply-felt wishes. H it is sa id that the majority (reli- 
gious) must prevail m eacli area, so far as the qu^ion of separation is con- 
cSned, there is no particular reason why the majority vievv 'should not 
deade" the question for the whole of, Indio. Or ^ot each tiny area should 
not decide its independent status for itself and thus create a vast number 
of small States — an incredible and fantastic development. Even so it cannot 
be done with any logic, for religious groups are intermingled and overlap 
ih^the population all over__the country. 

It is difficult enough to solv^such problems by separation where na- 
tionalities are concerned. But where the test becomes a religious one it 
becomes impossible of solution on any logical basis. It is a reversion to 
some medieval conception which cannot be fitted into the modern world. 

If the economic aspects of separation are considered it is dear that India 
as a whole is a strong and more-or-less sclf-suffioent economic unit. 
dmsion will naturally weaken her and one part will have to depend on the 
other. If the division is made so as to separate the predominantly Hindu 
and'Moslem -areas, -the former will comprise far the greater part of the 
■mineral resources and industrial areas. The Hindu areas will not be so hard 
hit fromjhis point ,of view. The Moslem areas, on the other hand, will he 
the econonucallyjoackward, anS often deficit, areas, which cannot exist 
vyithoui a great deal of outside a^istance'. Thiis"the odd fact emerges that 
those who today demand separation will be tile greatest suilercrs fromlt. 
Because of a partl aljealizatioa of this.factj it is now Sated on their beh^f 
fhat separation should tiie pkace in such a way as to give them an econo- 
mically balanced'region. M’hether this is possible under any circumstances 
I do not know, but I ratlier doubt it. In any event, any suclv attempt means 
forcibly attaching otlier large areas with a predominant!}' Hndu and Sikh 
population to the separated area. That would be a curious way of giving 
effect to the principle of self-determination. I am reminded of the stoiy of 


Another fact that Ramanrami Aiyar emphasker is that there is no gettinp 
mrni; from the fact that it is impossible to deal sriih 601 States on an equal 
footing. He tlMs that in a new constitution for India these COl Stales srill 
haee to (ic reduced ip something like 15 or SO, the others hehg alsorhcd into 
the larger units, prorinec or State. 

Ramastrami Aimr apparentlv docs not attach tcrij nwch importance to this 
intcrnnl poiifienl progress of the States, or at any rale considers this a 
sccondan matter. Tct the ladle of this, espcciallu in the States ofFicm'se 
ntftonccrf, inerifflWy Icnif.'! to ceaseless conflict ocficccn the people and the State 
anfhorilics. 
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the man who killed his father and mother and then threw himself ou the 
mercy of the Court as an orphan. 

Another very curious contradiction emerges. While the principle of 
self-determination is invoked, the idea of a plebiscite to decide this is not 
accepted, or at most, it is said that the plebiscite should be limited to 
Moslems only in the area. Tlius in Bengal and the. Punjab Jhe ^Ipslem 
population is about 54% or less. It is suggested that if there is to be voting 
only this 54% should vote and decide the fate of the remaining *46%“^ 
more, who will have no say in the matter. This miglit result in 28% 
deciding the ‘fate of’ the remaining 72%. 

It is difficult to understand how any reasonable person can advance these 
piopositions or expect them to be agreed to. I do not know, and nobody 
can know till an actual %ote takes place on this issue, how many Moslems 
in the areas concerned nould vote for partition. I imagine that a large 
number of them, possibly even a majoritj', would vote against it. Many 
Moslem organizations are opposed to it, Eveiy non-Moslem, whether he 
is a Hindu or Sikh or Christian or Parsi, is opposed to it. Essentially this 
sentiment in favour of partition has groun in the areas where Moslems 
are in a small minority, areas wliich, in any event, would remain un- 
detaeiied from the rest of India, Moslems in provinces where they are in 
8 majority liave been less influenced by it; naturally, for they can stand 
on their own feet and have no reason to fear other groups. It is least in 
evidence in the North-West Frontier Province (95% Moslem) where the 
Pathans arc brave and self-reliant and have no fear complex. Thus, oddly 
enough, the Moslem League’s pioposal to partition India finds far less 
response in the Moslem areas sought to be partitioned than in the Moslem 
minority areas whicli ate unaffected by it. Yet the fac t remains that con- 
siderable numbers of Moslems liavc become sentimcntally^attached_to this 
idea of separation without giving thought to its consequences. Indeed the 
proposition has so far only been vagueh' stated and no attempt has been 
made to define it, in spite of repeated requests. 

I think this sentiment has been artificially created and has no roots in 
the Moslem mind. But e\en a temporary sentiment may be strong enough 
to influence events and create a new situation. Normally, adjustments 
would take place from time to lime, but in the peculiar position in whicli 
India is situated today, with power concentrated in foreign hands, any- 
thing may Iiappen. It is clear that any real settlement must be based on 
the good-will of tlie constituent elements and on the desire of all parties 
to it to co-opferate together for a common objective. In order to gain that 
any sacrifice in reason is worth while. Ever}’ group must not only be 
theoretically and actually free and have equal opportunities of giowth, 
but should have the sensation of freedom and equality. It is not difficult, 
if passions and unreasoning emotions are set aside, to devise such freedom 
with the largest autonomy for provinces and States and yet a strong 
central bond. There could even be autonomous units within the larger 
provinces or States, as in Soviet Russia. In addition to this, every conceiv- 
able protection and safeguard for minority rights could be inserted into 
the constitution. 
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All this can be done, and yet I do not know how the future will take 
jshape under the influence of various indeterminate factors and forces, the 
chief of these being British policy. It may be that some division of India 
is enforced, with some tenuous bond joining the divided parts. Even if 
this happens, I am convinced that the basic feeling of unity and world 
developments will later bring the divided paits nearer to each other and 
result in a real unity. 

That unity is geographical, historical and cultural and all that. But the 
most powerful factor in its favour is the trend of world events. Many 9f 
us are of opinion that India is essentially a nation ; Mr Jinnah has ad- 
vanced a two-nation theory and has lately added to it and to political 
pliraseology by describing some religious groups as sub-nations, whatever 
these might be. His thought identifies a nation mth religion. That is 
not the usual approach today. But "wlietlier Tndia is properly to be des- 
cribed as one nation or two or more really does not matter, for the^ modern 
idea of nationality has been almost divorced from Statehood. The national 
State is too small a unit today and small States can have no independent 
'existence. Tt is doubtful if^even many^of tlie larger^national States can 
Jiav'e any real independence. The national State is thus giving place to 
the'lmulti-hational State or to large federations. The Soviet Union is tj^ii- 
•cal'of this development. The_United^ States of America, though bound 
fogethef bv strong national ties, constitute essentially a multi-national 
State. Behind Hitler’s march across Europe there was something more 
than the Nazi lust for conquest. New forces were working towards the 
liquidation of the small States system in Europe. Hitler’s arnnes are now 
rapidly rolling back or are being destroyed, but the conception of large 
federations remains. 

hir H. G. "^ells.-has been telling the world, with all tlie fire of an old 
prophet, that humanitj' is at the end of an age — an age of fragmentation 
in the management of its affairs, fragmentation politically among separate 
■sovereign States ani^ economically among unrestricted business organiza- 
tions competing for profit. He tells uThhat it is the sy^em'of nationalist 
indh'idualism and uncti-ordinated enter^ise that is the world’s disease. We 
shall have to put an end to the national State and devise a collectivism 
whidi neither degrades nor enslaves. The prophets are" ignored and some- 
iimes even stoned by their generation. And so Mr Wells’s warnings, and 
those of many others, are voices in the wilderness so far as those in autho- 
rity are concerned. Nevertheless they point to inevitable trends. These 
trends can be hastened or delaj’ed or, if those who have power are so blind, 
may even have to await another and greater disaster before they take 
victual shape. 

In India, as elsewhere, we are too much under the bondage of slogans 
ivnd set phrases deriving from past events and ideologies which have little 
relevance today, and their chief function is to prevent reasoned thought 
and a dispassionate consideration of the situation as it exists. There is also 
■the tendency towards abstractions and vague ideals, which arouse emotional 
responses and are often good in their way, but which also lead to a vvoollL- 
mess of the mind and unreality. In recent years a ^reat deal lias been 
29 
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written and said on the future of India and especiallr on the partition 
or unitr of India. And ret the astonishing fact remains that those who 
propose ‘ Pahistan ’ or partition have consistently refused to define what 
they mean or to consider the implications of such a division. They move 
on the emotional plane only, as also many of those who oppose them, a 
plane of imagination and vague desire, behind which lie Imagined interests. 
Inevitably, between these two emotional and imaginative approaches there 
is no meeting ground. And so ‘Pakistan ‘ and ‘ Afchand Hindustan ” (ua^ 
divided India) are bandied about and burled at each other. It is clear 
that group emotions and conscious or subconscious urges count and must 
be attended to. It is at least equally clear that facts and realities do not 
vanish by our ignoring them or covering them up by a film of emotion ; 
they have a way of emerging at awkward moments and in unexpected 
ivays. .And decisions taken primarily on the basis of emotions, or when 
emotions are the dominating consideration, are likely to be wrong and 
■"to lead to dangerous developments. 

It is obvious that whatever may be the future of India, and even if 
there is a regular partition, the difierent parts of India will have to co- 
operate with each other in a hundred ways. Even independent nations 
have to co-operate with each other, much more so must Indian provinces:, 
or such parts as emerge from a partition, for these stand in an intimate 
relationship to each other and must hang together or deteriorate, disinte- 
grate, and lose their freedom. Thus the very first practical question is : 
what are the essential common bonds which must bind and cement various, 
parts of India if she is to progress and remain free, and which are equally 
necessary even for the autonomy and cultural growth of those parts. De- 
fence is an obvious and outstanding consideration, and behind that defence- 
lie the industries feeding it, transport and communications, and some mea- 
sure at least of economic planning. Customs, currency and exchange abo- 
und the maintenance of the whole of India as an internally free-trade area, 
for any internal tariff barriers would be fatal barriers to growth. And so- 
on; there are many other matters which would inevitably, both from 
the point of view of the whole and the parts, have to be jointlv 
and centrally directed. Tliere b no getting avvay from it whether 
we are in favour of Pakistan or not, unless v\e are blind to every- 
thing except a momentary passion. The vast growth of air services, 
today has led to the demand ,for their internationalization, or to- 
so.ne form of international control. Whether various countries are- 
wise enough to accept thb b doubtful. But it b quite certain that 
air dtvelopments can only take place in India on an all-India hasb: 
it is inconceivable for a partitioned India to make progress in regara 
to them in each part separately. Thb applies also to many other acti- 
vities which already tend to outgrow even national boundaries. India 
b big enongIi\as a whole to give them scope for development, hut 
not so partitioned^Tndia. 

Thus we arrive at 'Ihe inevitable and ineluctable condnsion that, whe- 
ther Pakbtan conies or net. a number of important and b-isic functions of 
the State must be exercised' on an all-India basts if India is to survive as 
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a free State and progress. The alternalhe is stagnation, decay and dis- 
integration, leading to loss of political and economic freedom, both for 
India as a whole and its varions separated parts. As has been said by an 
eminent authority ; ‘ The inexorable logic of the age presents the country 
uith radically different alternatives: imion plus independence or disunion 
plus depradence.’ What form the union is to take, and whether it is called 
^union or by some othei name, is not so important, though names have 
their own significance and ps 3 *cliological value. The essential fact is that 
a number of varied activities can only be conduct^ effectively on a joint 
all-India basis. Probably nianj' of these actlvities'Viirsdon b’e under the 
control of international bodies. The world shrinks and its problems over- 
lap. It takes less than three daj’s now to go right across tlie world by 
air, from am* one place to another, and tomorrow, with the development 
of stratosphere navigation, it maj' take even less time. India must become 
a great world centre of air travel. India will also be linked bj’ rail to 
western Asia and Europe on the oine]^de7;ari3.jto_ Burma and China on 
tile other. Sot far from India, across the Himalayas in the north, lies in 
SovieTAaa^'S'of^he'highly 'developed'in'dustrial areas, with an enofrm 
ouTfuture potential. India will be affected by this and will rea_ct_in mam 
ways. " 

The way of approach, therefore, to the problem of unity or Pakistan is 
nof in the abstract and on the emotional level, hut practically and with 
our eyes on the presen t-dav’ world. That approach leads us to certain obvi- 
ous conclusions : that a binding cement in regard to "certain ' important 
"functions and matters is essential for the whole of India. Apart from them 
there may be and should be the fullest freedom to constituent units, and 
an intermediate sphere where there is both joint and separate functioning. 
There may be differences of opinion as to where one sphere ends and the 
other begins, but such differences, when considered on a practical basis, 
are generally fairly easy of adjustment. 

But all tills must necessarilj' be based on a spirit of willing co-operation, 
on an absence of a feeling of compulsion, and on the sensation of freedom 
in each unit and individual. Old vested interests have to go; it is equally 
important that no new ones are created. Certain proposals, based on meta- 
physical conceptions of groups and forgetting the individuals who com- 
prise them, make one individual politicallv' equal to two or three others 
and thus create new vested interests. Any such arrangement can only lead 
to grave dissatisfaction and inslability. 

The right of anv’ well-constituted area to scceda from the Indian Fedeia- 
tiou or I nion has often been put forward, and the argument of tiie 
I .S.S.R. advanced in support of it. That argument has little application 
for conditions there arc wholly different and the right has little practical 
value. In the emotional .atmosphere in India today it may be desirable to 
agree to this for the future in order to give that sense of freedom from 
compulsion whicli is so necessarv*. The Congress has in effect agreed to it. 
But even the exercise of that right involves a pre-consideration of all those 
common problems to which reference has been made. Also there is grave 
danger in a possibilitv* of partition and division to begin with, for such r 
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attempt might well scotch the very beginnings o£ fieedom and the for- 
mation of a free national State. Insuperable problems will rise and con- 
fuse all the real issues. Disintegration will be in the air and all manner of 
groups, who are otherwise' agreeable to a joint and unified ''existence, will 
claim separate States -for themselves, or special privileges whlcli are en- 
croachments on others. The problem of the Indian States will become far 
raore difficult of solution, and ”tlfe Sfafes'sj’stem," as it is today^ will get 
• a'lnew lease of life. The social and economic problems will be far harder 
to tackle. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of any free State emerging 
from such a turmoil, and if something does emerge, it will be a pitiful 
, caricature full of contradictions and insoluble problems. 

Before any such right of secession is exercised there must be a properly 
constituted, functioning, free India. It may be possible then, when ex- 
ternal influences have been removed and real pioblems face the country, 
to consider such questions objectively and in a spirit of relative detach- 
ment, far removed from the emotionalism of today, which can only lead 
to unfortunate consequences which we may all have to regret later. Thus 
it may be desirable to fix a period, say ten years after the establishment 
of the free Indian State, at the end of which the right to secede may be 
exercised through proper constitutional process and in accordance with the 
clearly expressed will of the inhabitants of the area concerned. 

Many of us are utterly weary of present conditions in India and are 
passionately eager to find some way out. Some are even prepared to clulcli 
at any straw that floats their nay in the vogue hope that it may afford 
some momentary relief, some breathing space to a sj’^stem that has long 
felt strangled and suffocated. That is very natural. And yet there is danger 
in these rather hysterical and adventurist approaches to vital problems 
affecting the uell-being of hundreds of millions and the future peace of 
the "ttorld. We live continuall}’ on the verge of disaster in India, and indeed 
the disaster sometimes overwhelms us, as ive saw in Bengal and elsewhere 
in India last year. The Bengal famine, and all that followed it, were not 
tragic exceptions due to extraordinary and unlooked-for causes which could 
not be controlled or provided for. They were vivid, frightful pictures of 
India as she is, suffering for generations past from a deep-seated organic 
disease which has eaten into her very vitals. That disease will take more 
and more dangerous and disastrous forms unless we divert all our joint 
energies to its uprooting and cure. A divided India, each part trying to 
help itself and not caring for, or co-operating with, the rest, will lead 
to on aggravation of the disease and a sinking into a ivelter of hopeless, 
helpless misery. It is terribly late already and we have to make up for 
lost time. Must even the lesson of the Bengal famine be lost upon us? 
There are still many people who can think only in terms of political per- 
centages, of weightage, of balancing, of checks, of the preservation of 
privileged groups, of making new groups privileged, of preventing others 
from advancing because they themselves are not anxious to or arc incapable 
of doing so, of vested interests, of avoiding major social and economic 
changes, of holding on to the present picture of India with only super- 
fici.nl alterations. That way lies supreme folly. 
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The problems of the moment seem big and engross our attention. And 
yet, in a longer perspective, they may hove no great importance and, 
under the surface of superficial events, more vital forces may be at work. 
Forgetting present problems then for a while and looking ahead, India 
emerges as a strong united State, a federation of free units, intimate!}’' 
connected \vith her neighbours and playing an important part in world 
affairs. She is one of the very few countries which have the resources and 
capacity to stand on their own feet. Today probably the only such coun- 
tries are the United States of America and the Soviet Union. Great Britain 
can only be reckoned in that group if the resources of her empire are added 
to her ouTi, and even then a spread-out and disgruntled empire is a source 
of weakness. China and India are potentially capable of joining that group. 
Each of them is compact and homogeneous and full of natural wealth, man- 
power and human skill and capacity; indeed India’s potential industrial 
resources are probably even more varied and extensive than China’s and 
so also her exportable commodities which may be required for the imports 
she needs. No other coimtr.\‘, taken singl}-, apart from these four, is actu- 
ally or potentially in such a position. It is possible of course that large 
federations or groups of nations may emerge in Europe or elsewhere and 
form huge multinational States. 

The Pacific is likely to take the place of the Atlantie in tlie future as a 
nerve centre of the world. Though not directly a Pacific State, India will 
inevitably exercise an important influence tirere. India will also develop 
as the centre of economic and political activity in the Indian Ocean area, 
in South-East Asia and right up to the Middle East. Her position gives 
an economic and strategic importance in a part of the world which is going 
to develop rapidly in the future. If there is a regional grouping of the 
countries bordering on the Indian Ocean on either side of India — Iran, 
Iraq, Afghanistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Siam, Java, etc. — ^pre- 
sent-day minority problems will disappear, or at any rate will have to be 
\ considered in an entirely different context. 

Jlr G. D. H. Cole considers India to be itself a supra-national area, and 
he 'thinkg’thatin the long run she'is destined to be the centre *of a mighty 
supra-national State covering the whole of the Middle East and lying be- 
tween a Sino-Japanese Soviet Republic, or new State based on Egypt, 
Arabia and Turk ey,. and th e Soviet "UnTon ib the north. All this is pure 
conjecture and whether any such developments will ever take place no 
man can say. For my part I have no liking for a division of the world in 
a few huge supra-national areas, unless these are tied together by some 
strong world bond. But if people are foolish enough to avoid world unity 
and some world organization, then these vast supra-national regions, 
eacli functioning as one huge State but with local autonomy, are 
very likely to take shape. For the small national State is doomed. It 
may survive as a culturally autonomous area but not as an independent 
political unit. 

Whatever happens it will be well for the world if India can make her 
influence felt. For that influence will always be in favour of peace and co- 
operation and against aggression. 
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1-2 : EEALISM AND GEOPOLITICS: WOULD 
CONQUEST OR WORLD ASSOCIATION 
THE U. S. A. AND THE U. S. S. R. 

The ivar has entered on its final stage in Europe and the Nazi power coL 
lapses before the advancing armies in the east and west. Paris, that lovely 
and gracious city, so tied up nilh freedom’s stiuggle, is itself fiee again. 
The problems of peace, more difficult than those of war, rise up to trouble 
men’s minds and behind them lies the disturbing shadow of the great 
failure of the years that followed Woild Wai I. Ne^er again, it is said. 
So they said also in 1918. 

Fifteen years ago, in 1929, Mr Winston Churchill said : ‘ It is a talc that 
IS told, from which we may draw the knowledge and comprehension need- 
ed for the future. The disproportion between the quarrels of nations and 
the suffering which fighting out those quarrels involves; the poor and 
barren prizes which reword sublime endearour on the battlefield; the fleet- 
ing triumph of war; the long, slow re-building; the awful risks so hardily 
run ; the doom missed by a hair’s breadth, by the spin of a coin, by the 
accident of an accident — all this should make the prevention of another 
great war the main preoccupation of mankind.’ 

Mr Churchill should know for he has ployed a leading part in war and 
peace, led his country with extraordinary courage at a time of distress, 
peril, and, in Mctory. nursed great ambitions on its behalf. After World 
War I British armies occupied the whole of western Asia from the borders 
of India across Iran and Iraq and Palestine and SjTia right up to Constan- 
tinople. Mr dim chill saw then a vision of a new Middle Eastern Empire 
for Britain, but fate decided otherwise. What dreams does he cherish 
now for the future? ‘ War is a strange alchemist,’ so wrote a gallant 
and distinguished colleague of mine, now in prison, ‘ and in its 
liidden chambeis are such forces and pow'ers brewed and distilled 
that they tear doTO the plans of the victorious and vanquished alike. 
No peace conference at the end of the last war decided that four 
mighty empires of Europe and Asia should fall into dust — the Russian, 
the German, the Austrian and the Ottoman. Nor was the Russian, 
the German, the Turkish Revolution decreed by Lloj'd George, Clemenceau 
or Wilson.’ 

What will the leaders of the victorious nations say when they meet toge- 
ther after success in war has crowned their effoits? How is the future 
taking shape in their minds, and how far do they agree or differ between 
tliemsclves? What other reactions will there be when the passion of war 
subsides and people try to return to the scarce-remembered ways of peace? 
What of the underground resistance movements of Europe and the new 
forces they have released ? What will the millions of war-hardened soldiers, 
returning home much older in mind and experience, say and do? How will 
they fit into the life which has gone on clianging W’hile they were away? 
What will happen to devastated and mart} red Euiope, and what to Asia 
and Africa? What of the ‘ ovei powering surge for freedom of Asia's hun- 
dieds of millions,' as Mi Wendell Willkie describes it? 'What of all this 
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and more? And what, above all, of the strange trick that fate so often 
plays upsetting the well-laid schemes of our leaders? 

As the war has developed and the danger of a possible victory of the 
fascist powers has receded, there has been a progressi\e haidening and a 
gi eater conser^atism in the leaders of the United Nations. The Four Free- 
doms and the Atlantic Charter, vague as they were and limited in scope, 
have faded into the background, and the future has been emisaged more 
and more as a retention of the past. The struggle has taken a purely mili- 
tary shape, of ph3’sical force against foice, and has ceased to be an attack 
■on the pliilosophy of the Nazis and fascists. General Franco and petty or 
prospective authoritarian lulers in Europe have been encouraged. Mr 
Churchill still glories in the concejition of empire. George Bernard Shaw 
recently declared that : “ There is no Power in the world more completely 
imbued with the idea of its dominance than the British Empire. Even 
the word ‘ Empire ' sticks in Mr Churchill’s throat every time he tries 
to utter it.’* ** 

There are manj- people in England, Ameiica and elsewhere who want 
tlie future to be different from the past and who fear that unless this is 
so, fresh wars and disasters, on a more colossal scale, will follow this pre- 
sent war. But those who have power and aiithoiity do not appear to be 
much influenced bj' these considerations, or ore themselves in the grip of 
forces bej’oiid tiieir control. In England, America and Russia we revert to 
the old game of power politics on a gigantic scale. That is considered real- 
ism and practical politics. An American authority on Geopolitics, Profes- 
sor N. J. Spykman, has written m a recent book : ‘ The Statesman who 
conducts foreign policy can concern himself with tlie values of justice, 
fairness and tolerance only to the extent that they contribute to, or do 
not interfere with, the power objective. The.v can be used inslrumentallj' 
as moral justification for the power quest, but they must be discarded the 
moment their application brings weakness. The search for power is not 
made for the achievement of moral values; moral values are used to facili- 
tate tlie attainment of power.’! 


* It is char that the British ruling classes do not contcmplafc flic ending of 
the era of imperialism; at the most they think in terms of modernizing their 
system of colonial rule. For them the possession of colonies is ' a necessity of 
greatness and sccalth.’ The London ‘ Economist,’ representing influential 
opinion in Britain, wrote on ]6th September, JO 14; "The American prejudice 
against ‘ imperialism ’—British, French or Dutch— has led many of the post-war 
planners to assume that the old soccrcigntics will not be re-established in 
South-East Asia and that some form of international control, or the transfci 
of the imperium to local peoples, will take the place of the old authority 
evcrciscd by the Wesiem nations. Sinec this attitude exists and is even backed 
by the most widely distributed American jouinals and newspapers, it is time 
that the future intentions of the British, the Prcnclir and the Dutch were 
frankly and fully explained. Since none of them has any intention of 
abandoning its colonial empire, but on the coiitiary regards the restoration of 
Malaya to the British, the East Indies to the Dutch, and French Indo-China 
to the French as an essential jiarl of the destruction of Japan’s Co-prosperity 
Sphere,^ it teoiild lie inciting the worst^ sort of misunderstanding, and cccn 
accusation of had faith, if the three nations allowed any doubt on the matter 
to continue m the mind of their Ainctican ally.’’ 

t ‘ America's Strategy in TT’orld Politics.’ 
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This may not be representative of American thought but it certainly re- 
presents a powerful section of it. Mr Walter Lippmann’s vision of the 
three or four orbits encompassing the globe — the Atlantic Commumty, the 
Eussian, the Chinese, and later the Hindu-Moslem in South Asia — ^is a 
continuation of power politics on a vaster scale, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how he can see any ■» orld-peace or co-operation emerging out of it. 
America is a curious mixture of what is considered hard-headed realism 
and a vague idealism and humanitarianism. Which of these will be the 
dominating tendency of the future, or what will result from their mixing 
together? Whatever the mass of the people might think, foreign policy 
remains a preserve for the experts in charge of it and they are usually 
wedded to a continuation of old traditions and fear any innovations which 
might involve their countries in new risks. Eealism of course there must 
be for no nation can base its domestic or foreign policy on mere good-will 
and flights of the imagination. But it is a curious realism which sticks 
to the empty shell of the past and ignores or refuses to understand the 
hard facts of the present, which are not only political and economic but 
also include the feelings and urges of vast numbers of people. Such realism 
is more imaginative and divorced from today’s and tomorrow’s problems 
than much of the so-called idealism of many people. 

Geopolitics has now become the anchor of the realist and its jargon of 
‘ heartland ’ and ‘ rimland ’ is supposed to throw light on the mystery of 
national growth and decay. Originating in England (or was it Scotland?), 
it became the guiding light of the Nazis, fed their dreams and ambitions 
of world domination, and led them to disaster. A partial truth is some- 
times more dangerous than a falsehood, a truth that had had its day blinds 
one to the reality of the present. H. J. Mackinder’s theory of Geopolitics, 
subsequently developed in Germany, was based on the growth of civiliza- 
tion on the oceanic fringes of the continents (Asia and Europe), which 
had to be defended from pressure from land invaders from the ‘ heartland,’ 
which was supposed to be the centre of the Eurasian block. Control of 
this heartland meant world domination. But civilization is no longer 
confined to the oceanic fringes and tends to become universal to its scope 
and content. The groudh of the Americas also does not fit in u'ith 
a Eurasian ‘ heartland ’ dominating the world. And air-power has 
brought a new factor which has upset the balance between sea-power and 
land-power. 

Germany, nursing dreams of world conquest, was obsessed by fears of 
encirclement. Soviet Russia feared a combination of her enemies. 
England’s national policy has long been based on a balance of power in 
Europe and opposition to any dominating power there. Always there has 
been fear of others and that fear has led to aggression and tortuous in- 
trigues. An entirely new situation will arise after the present war with 
tno dominating world powers — ^the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.E. — and the 
rest a goad distance behind them, unless tliey form some kind of a bloc. 
And now even the United States of America are told by Professor Spyk- 
man, in his last testament, that they are in danger of encirclement, that 
they should ally themselves with a ‘ rimland ’ nation, that in any event 
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they should not prevent the ‘ heartland ’ (which means now the U.S.S.E.) 
from uniting with the ‘ rimland.’ 

All this looks very clever and realistic and yet is supremely foolish, for 
it is based on the old policy of expansion and empire and the balance of 
power, which inevitably leads to conflict and war. Since the world hap- 
pens to be round, every country is encircled by others. To avoid such 
encirclements by the methods of power politics, there must be alliances 
and counter-alliances, expansion and conquest. But, hoivever huge a coun- 
try’s dominion or sphere of influence becomes, there is always the danger 
of encirclement from those who have been left out of it, and who, on their 
part, fear this abnormal growth of a rival power. The only way to get 
rid of this danger is by world conquest or by the elimination of every 
possible rival. We are witnessing today the failure of the latest attempt 
at world domination. Will that lesson be learnt or will there be others, 
driven by ambition and pride of race and power, to try their fortunes on 
this fatal field? 

There really seems no alternative between world conquest and world 
association; there is no choice of a middle course. The old divisions and 
the quest of power politics have little meaning today and do not fit in 
with our environment, yet they continue. The interests and activities of 
States overflow their boundaries and are world-wide. No nation can isolate 
itself or be indifferent to the political or economic fate of other nations. 
If there is no co-operation there is bound to be friction with its inevitable 
results. Co-operation can only be on a basis of equality and mutual welfare, 
on a pulling-up of the backward nations and peoples to a common level 
of w’ell-being and cultural advancement, on an elimination of racialism and 
domination. No nation and no people are going to tolerate the domina- 
tion of and exploitation by another, even though this is ghen some more 
pleasant name. Nor will they remain indifferent to their mvn poverty and 
misery when other parts of the world are flourishing. That was only possible 
when there was ignorance of what was happening elsewhere. 

All this seems obvious, and yet the long record of past happenings tells 
us that the mind of man lags far behind the course of events and adjusts 
itself only slowly to them. Self-interest itself should drive every nation to 
this wider co-operation in order to escape disaster in the future and build 
its own free life on the basis of others’ freedom. But the self-interest of 
the * realist ’ is far too limited by past myths and dogmas, and regards 
ideas and social forms, suited to one age, os immutable and as unchanging 
parts of human nature and society, forgetting that nothing is so change- 
able as human nature and society. Eeligious forms and notions take per- 
manent shape, social institutions become petrified, war is looked upon as 
a biological necessity, empire and expansion os the prerogatives of a dyna- 
mic and progressive people, the profit mothe as a central fact dominating 
human relations, and an ethnocentrism, a belief in racial superiority, be- 
comes an article of faith and, even when not proclaimed, is taken for 
granted. Some of these ideas were common to the civilizations of the East 
and West; many of them form the background of modern Western civili- 
^zalion out of which fascism and nazism grew. Ethically there is no great 
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difference between them and the fascist creed, tliough the latter weitt 
much further in its contempt for liuman life and oil that luimamsm stands 
for. Indeed, humanism, Avhich coloured the outlook of Europe for so long, 
is a vanishing tradition there. The seeds of fascism were present in the 
political and economic structure of the West. Unless there is a break from 
this past ideology, success in war brings no great change. The old mj'ths 
and fancies continue and. puistied as of old by the Furies, ue go through 
the self-same cycle again. 

The two outstanding facts emerging from the war are the growth in 
power and actual and potential wealtli of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.E. 
Tlie So\jet Union actually is probabl}' poorer than it was prior to the war, 
owing to enormous destruction, but its potential is tremendous and it will 
rapidly make good and go further ahead. In physical and economic power 
there ^^ilI be none to challenge it on the Eurasian continent. Already it is 
showing an e’cpansionist tendency and is expanding its territories more or 
less on the basis of the Tsar's Empire. How far this process w’ill go it is 
difficult to say. Her socialist economy does not necessarily lead to expansion 
for it can be made self-sufficient. But other forces and old suspicions are 
at play and again we notice the fear of so-called encirclement. In am- 
event U.S.S.B. will be busy for many jears in repairing the ravages 
of war. Yet the tendency to expand, if not in territory then in 
other ways, is evident. Ko other country today presents such a 
politically solid and economically well-b.alanced picture as the Soviet 
Union, though some of the developments there in recent years have 
come as .n shock to many of its old admirers. Its present leaders have an 
unchallengeable position and everything depends on their outlook for 
the future. 

The United States of America have astonished the world by tlieir 
.stupendous production and organizing capacity. They have thus not only 
played a leading part in tlie war but have accelerated a process inherent 
in American economy and produced a problem for themsehes Avhich will 
lax their wits and energies to the utmost. Indeed it is not easy to foresee 
how tliey will solve it within the limits of tlieir existing economic struc- 
ture witliont serious internal and external friction. It is said that America 
has ceased to be isolationist. Inevitably so, for she must now depend to 
an e.\tent on her exports abroad. What was a marginal factor in her pre- 
war economy, which could almost be ignored, will now be a dominant 
consideration. Where will all these exports go to, without creating friction 
and conflict, when production for peace takes tlie place of war production? 
And how will the millions of armed men returning home he absorbed? 
Every warring country ivill have to face this problem but none to the 
same extent as the U.S.A. The vast technological changes tliat ha%'e taken 
place will lead to very great over-production or to mass unemplo)’ment, 
or possibly to both. Unemployment on any major scale will be bitterly 
resented and has been ruled out by the declared policy of the United 
States Government. Much thought is already being given to the absorp- 
tion of the returning soldiers, etc. in gainful employment and to the pre- 
vention of unemployment. Whatever the domestic aspect of all this may 
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be, and it will be serious enough unless basic changes take place, the 
international aspect is equally important. 

Such is the curious nature of present-day economj' in these days of 
mass production that the U.S.A., the wealthiest and most powerful coun- 
try in the world, becomes dependent on otlier countries absorbing its 
surplus production. For some years after the war there will be a big 
demand in Europe, China, and India for macliinery as well as manufac- 
tured goods. This will be of considerable help to America to dispose of 
ha- surplus. But every country will rapidly de\elop its own capacity to 
manufacture most of its needs, and exports will tend to be limited to 
specialized goods not produced elsewhere. The consumption capacity will 
also be limited by the purchasing power of the masses, and to raise this, 
fundamental economic changes will be needed. It is conceivable that with 
the substantial raising of the standard of living all over the world, inter- 
national trade and exchange of goods will prosper and increase. But that 
raising itself requires a removal of political and economic fetters on pio- 
duction and distribution in the colonial and backward coiintiies. That in- 
evitabh* involves big changes with their consequent dislocation and 
adaptation to new systems. 

England's economy has been based m the past on a big export business, 
on imestments abroad, on the City of London's financial leadership, and 
on a tast maritime carrier trade. Before the war Britain depended on 
impoits for nearly 50% of her food supplies. Probably this dependence 
is less now owing to an intensive food-groTOng campaign. These imports 
of food as Avell as nnv materials had to be paid for by exports of manu- 
factured goods, investments, shipping, financial services, and what are 
called ‘ invisible ’ exports. Foreign trade and, in particular, a large \oIume 
of exports were thus an essential and vital feature of British economy. 
That economy was maintained by the exercise of monopoly controls in 
the colonial areas and special arrangements within the Empire to maintain 
some kind of equilibrium. Those monopoly controls and arrangements 
were much to the disadiantage of the colonies and dependencies and it 
is hardly possible to maintain them in these old forms in futuie. Britain's 
foreign investments have disappeared and given place to huge debts, and 
London’s financial supremacy has also gone. This means that in the post- 
war years Britain will have to depend even more on her export business 
and her carrier trade. And yet the possibilities of increasing exports, or 
e^en maintaining them at the old level, are strictly limited. 

Great Britain’s imports (less re-exports) in the pre-war yeais 1936-38 
averaged £866,000,000. They were paid for as follows: — 


Expoits 

... £478 millions 

Income on foreign investments 

... £203 „ 

Shipping services 

... £105 ,. 

Financial services 

... £ 40 

Deficit 

... £ 40 


.£866 „ 

Instead of the substantial income from foreign in\estiiient there is going 
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to be a heavy burden of external debt, due to borrowings in goods and 
services (apart from American Lend-Lease) from India, Egypt, Argen- 
tine, and otlier countries. Lord Keynes has estimated tlaat, at the end of 
the war, these frozen sterling credits will amount to £3,000 millions. At 
5% this will amount to £l50 millions per annum. Thus on a pre-war 
average basis Britain may have to face a deficit of considerably over £800 
millions annually. Unless this is made good by additional income from 
exports and various services, it would lead to a marked reduction in living 
standards. 

This appears to be the governing factor in Britain’s post-^var policy, 
and if she is to maintain her present economy, she feels she must retain 
her colonial empire, with only such minor changes as are unavoidable. 
Only as the dominant partner of a group of countries, colonial and non- 
colonial, does she hope to play a leading role, and to balance, politically 
and economically, the vast resources of the two giant powers — the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union. Hence the desire to continue 
her emijire, to hold on to what she has got, as well as to extend her 
sphere of influence over fresh territories, for instance over Thailand. Hence 
also the aim of British policy to bring about a closer integration with 
the Dominions, as well as some of the smaller countries of western Europe. 
French and Dutch colonial policy generally support the British view in 
regard to colonies and dependencies. The Dutch Empire is indeed very 
much a ‘ satellite empire ’ and it could not continue to exist without the 
British Empire. 

It is easy to understand these trends of British policy, based, os it is, 
on a past outlook and standards and formulated by men tied up with that 
past. Yet, within that past context of a nineteenth-century economy, the 
difficulties today facing Britain are verj' great. In the long run, her posi- 
tion is weak, her economy unsuited to present-day conditions, her econo- 
mic resources are limited, and her industrial and military strength cannot 
be maintained at tlie old level. There is on essential instability in the 
methods suggested to maintain that old economy, for thej' lead to un- 
ceasing conflict, to lack of security, and to the growth of ill-will in the 
dependencies, which may make the future still more perilous for Britain. 
The desire of the British, understandable enough, to maintain their living 
standards on the old level and even to raise them, is thus made dependent 
upon protected markets for British exports and controlled colonial and 
other areas for the supply of raw materials and cheap food. This means 
that British living standards must be kept up even at the cost of keeping 
down at subsistence level, or less, hundreds of millions of people in Asia 
and Africa. No one wants to reduce British standards but it is obvious 
that the peoples of Asia and Africa are never going to agree to the main- 
tenance of this colonial economy which keeps them at a sub-human level. 
The annual purchasing power (pre-war) in Britain is said to have been 
£97 per capita (in the U.S.A. it was much greater) ; in India it was 
less tlian £G. These vast differences cannot be tolerated, and indeed the 
diminishing returns of a colonial economy ultimately affect adversely even 
the dominating power. In the U.S.A. that is vividly realized and hence 
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their desire to raise the colonial peoples’ purchasing po\\er through indus- 
trialization and self-government. Even in Britain there is some realization 
of the necessity for Indian industrializaton, and the Bengal famine made 
many people think furiously on this subject. But British policy aims at 
industrial development in India under British control with a privileged 
position for British industrj’. The industrialization of India, as of other 
countries in Asia, is bound to take place; the only question is one of 
pace. But it is very doubtful if it can be fitted in with any form of colonial 
economy or foreign control. 

The British Empire, as it is todaj”, is not of course a geographical unit ; 
nor is it an effective economic or military unit. It is a historical and senti- 
mental unit. Sentiment and old bonds count still but they are not likely 
to override, in the long run, other more vital considerations. And even 
this sentiment applies only to certain areas containing populations racially 
similar to the people of Britain. It certainly does not apply — ^it is the 
other way about — to India or to the rest of the dependent colonial empire. 
It does not even apply to South Africa, so far as the Boers are concerned. 
In the major Dominions subtle changes are taking place which tend to 
weaken their traditional links with Britain. Canada, which has grown 
greatly in industrial stature during the war, is an important power, closely 
tied up with the U.S.A. She has developed an expanding economy which 
will, in some respects, come in the way of British industry. Australia and 
New Zealand, also with expanding economies, are realizing that they are 
not in the European orbit of Great Britain but in the Asiatic-American 
orbit of the Pacific, where the United States are likely to play a dominant 
role. Culturally, both Canada and Australia are progressively drawn to- 
wards the U.S.A. 

The British colonial outlook today does not fit in with American policy 
and expansionist tendencies. The United States want open markets for 
their exports and do not look with favour on attempts by other powers 
to limit or control them. They want rapid industrialization of Asia’s 
millions and higher standards everywhere, not for sentimental reasons 
but to dispose of their surplus goods. Friction between American and 
British export businesses and maritime trade seems to be inevitable. 
America’s desire to establish world air supremacy, for which she has at 
present abundant resources, is resented in England. America probably 
favours an independent Thailand while England vould prefer to make it 
a semi-colonj'. These opposing approadies, based, in each case, on the 
nature of the respective economy aimed at, run through the whole colonial 
sphere. 

The aim of British policy to have a closer integration of the Common- 
wealth and Empire is understandable in the peculiar circumstances in 
which Britain is placed today. But against it is the logic of facts and 
world tendencies, as well as the growth of Dominion nationalism and tlie 
disruptive tendencies of the colonial empire. To try to build on old founda- 
tions, to continue to think in terms of a vanished age, to dream and 
talk still of an empire and of monopolies spread out all over the globe, 
is for Britain an even more unwise and short-sighted policy than it might 
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be for some other nations, for most of the reasons %Uiich made her a poli- 
tically, industrially and financially dominant nation have disappeared. 
Nevertheless Britain has had in the past, and has still, remarkable quali- 
ties — courage and the will to pull together, scientific and constructive 
ability and a capacity for adaptation. These qualities, and others which 
she possesses, go a long way to make a nation great and enable it to over- 
come the dangers and perils that confront it. And so she may be able to 
face her vital and urgent problems by changing over to a different and 
more balanced economic structure. But it is highly unlikely that she will 
succeed if she tries to continue, as of old. with an empire tacked on to her 
and supporting her. 

Much will inevitably depend on American and Soviet policy, and on 
the degree of co-ordination or conflict between the two and Britain. 
Everybody talks loudly about the necessity for the Big Three to pull 
together in the inteiests of world-peace and co-operation, yet lifts and 
differences peep out at every stage even during the course of the war. 
Whatever the future may liold it is clear that the economy of the U.S.A. 
after the vvar will be powerfully expansionist and almost explosive in its 
consequences. Will this lead to some new kind of imperialism? It would 
be yet another tragedy if it did so, for America has the power and oppor- 
tunity to set the pace for the future. 

The future policy of the Soviet Union is yet shrouded in mystery and 
there liave been some revealing glimpses of it already. It aims at having 
os many friendly and dependent or semi-dependent countries near 
its borders as possible. Though working with other powers for the estab- 
lishment of some world organization, it relies more on building up its own 
strength on an unassailable basis. So, presumably, do other nations also, 
in so far as they can. That is not a hopeful prelude to world co-operation. 
Between the Soviet Union and other countries thcie is not the 
same struggle for export markets as between Britain and the U.S.A, But 
the differences are deeper, their respective view-points further apart, and 
mutual suspicions have not been allayed even by the joint effort in the 
war. If these differences grow, the U.S.A. and Britain will tend to 
seek each other’s company and support as against the U.S.S.R. group of 
nations. 

Where do the hundreds of millions of Asia and Africa come in this 
picture? They have become increasingly conscious of themselves and 
their destiny, and at the same time become world-conscious. Large num- 
bers of them follow world events with interest. For them, inevitably, 
the test of each move or happening is this : does it help towards our libera- 
tion? Does it end the domination of one country ov’er another? Will 
it enable us to live freely the life of our choice in co-operation with others ? 
Does it bring equality and equal opportunity for nations as well as groups 
within each nation ? Does it hold forth the promise of an early liquidation 
of poverty and illiteracy and bring better living conditions? They are 
nationalistic but this nationalism seeks no dominion over, or interference 
with, others. They welcome all attempts at world co-operation and the 
establishment of an international order, but they wonder and suspect if 
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this may not be anothei- device for continuing the old domination. Large 
parts of Asia and Africa consist of awakened, discontented, seething 
humanity, no longer prepared to tolerate existing conditions. Conditions 
and problems differ greatly in the various countries of Asia, but throughout 
this vast area, in China and India, in South-East Asia, in western Asia 
and tlie Arab world run common threads of sentiment and invisible links 
whicli hold them together. 

For a thousand years or moie, while Europe v\as backward and often 
engulfed in its Dark Ages, Asia represented the adv ancing spirit of man. 
Epoch after epoch of a brilliant culture flourished there and great centres 
of civilization and power grew up. About five hundred years ago Europe 
reviled and slowly spread eastward and westward till, in the course of 
centuries, it became the dominant continent of the world in power, wealth 
and ciiltuie. Was there some cycle about this cliange and is that process 
now being reversed? Certainlv*, power and authority have shifted more 
to America in the far West and to eastern Europe, which was organically 
hardly a part of the European heritage. And in the East also there has 
been tremendous growth in Siberia, and other countries of the East are 
ripe for change and rapid advance. Will there be conflict in tlie future 
01 a new equilibrium between the East and the West? 

But only the distant future will decide that, and it serves little purpose 
to look so far ahead. For the present we have to carry the burden of the 
day and face the many problems which afBict ns. Behind these problems 
In India, as in many other countries, lies the real issue, wliich is not 
merely the establishment of democraci of the nineteentli-century Euro- 
pean t}*pe but also of far-reacliing social revolution. Democracy bas itself 
become involved in that seemingly inevitable change, and hence among 
those who disapprove of the latter, doubts and denials arbe about the 
feasibility of demociacy, and this leads to fasebt tendencies and the con- 
tinuation of an imperialist outlook. All our present-dav problems in 
India — the communal or minority problem, the Indian Princes, vested 
interests of leligioiis groups and the big landowners, and the entrenched 
interests of Britbh authority and industry in India — ^ultimately resolve 
themselves into opposition to social change. And because any real demo- 
cracy is likely to lead to such change, therefore democracy itself is 
objected to and considered as unsuited to the peculiar conditions of India. 
So the problems of India, for all then- seeming variety and differences 
from others, are of the same essential nature as the problems of 
China or Spain or many other countries of Europe and elsewhere, 
which the war has brought to the surface. Many of the resistance 
movements of Europe reflect these conflicts. Everywhere the old equili- 
brium of social forces lias been upset, and, till a new equilibrium is 
established, there will be tension, trouble and conflict. From these prob- 
lems of the movement vve are led to one of the central problems of our 
times how to combine democraev’ with socialism, bow to maintain 
individual freedom and initiative and yet have centralized social control 
and planning of the economic life of the people, on the national as well as 
the international plane. 
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^ 13:FKEEDOMANDEMPIEE 

The U.S.A. and the So\iet Union seem destined to plav a vital part in 
the future. They differ from each other almost as much as any 
hro advanced countries can differ and even their faults lie in opposite 
directions. All the evils of a purely political democracy are evident in the 
U.S.A. ; the evils of the laek of political democracy are present in the 
U.S.S.E. And yet they have much in common — a dynamic outlook and 
vast resources, a social fluidity, an absence of a medieval background, a 
faith m science and its applications, and widespread education and oppor- 
tunities for the people. In America, in spite of vast differences in income, 
there are no fixed classes as in most countries and there is a sense of 
equality. In Eussia, the outstanding event of the past twenty years has 
been the tremendous education and cultural achievements of the masses. 
Thus in both countries the essential basis for a progressive, democratic 
society is present, for no such society can be based on the rale of a small 
intellectual elite over an ignorant and apathetic people. Nor can such an 
elite long continue to dominate over an educationally and culturally 
advanced people. 

A hundred years ago de Tocqueville, discussing the Americans of those 
days, said : ‘ If the democratic principle does not, on the one hand, induce 
men to cultivate science for its own sake, on the other, it does enormously 
increase the number of those who do cultivate it ... . Permanent in- 
equality of conditions leads men to confine themselves to the arrogant 
and sterile researches of abstract truths, whilst the social condition and 
institutions of democracy prepare them to seek the immediate and useful 
practical results of the sciences. The tendency is natural and inevitable.’ 
Smce then America has developed and changed and become an amalgam 
of many races, but its essential characteristics continue. 

Yet another common cliaracterisUc of both Americans and Russians is 
that they do not carry that heavy burden of tlie past which has oppressed 
-Asia and Europe, and conditioned to a great extent their activities and 
conflicts. They cannot of course escape, as none of us can. the terrible 
burden of this generation. But they have a clearer past, so far as other 
people are concerned, and are less encumbered for their journey into the 
future. 

As a result of this they can approach other peoples without that back- 
ground of mutual distrust which always accompanies the contacts of well- 
established imperialist nations with others. Not that their past is free of 
spots and stains and suspicions. Americans have their Negro problem which 
is a continuing reproach to their professions of democracy and equality. 
Russians have yet to wipe out memories of past hatreds in eastern Europe 
and the present war is adding to them. Still Americans made friends easily 
in other countries. Russians are almost totally devoid of racialism. 

Most of the European nations are full of their mutual hatreds and past 
conflicts and injustices. The imperialist powers have inevitably added to 
this the intense dislike for them of the people they have ruled over. Be- 
cause of England’s long record of imperialist rule, her burden is the 
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greatest. Because of this, or because of racial characteristics, Englishmen 
are reserved and exclusive and do not easily make friends with others. They 
are unfortunately judged abroad b3’ their official representatives who are 
seldom the standard-bearers of their liberalism or cultiwe, and who often 
eombine snobbery with an apparent pietj*. These officials have a peculiar 
knack of antagonizing others. Some months ago a Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India vrrote an official letter to Mr Gandlii (in detention) 
whicli was an example of studied insolence, and which was looked upon 
by large numbers of people as a deliberate insult to the Indian people. 
For Gandhi happens to be a symbol of India, 

Another era of imperialism, or an age of international co-operation, or 
world conunonwealth, which is it going to be in the future? The scales 
incline towards the former and the old arguments are repeated but not 
witli the old candour. The moral urges of mankind and its sacrifices are 
used for base ends, and rulers exploit the goodness and nobility of man 
for evil purposes and take advantage of the fears, hatreds and false ambi- 
tions of the people. They used to be more frank about empire in the old 
daj’s. Speaking of the Athenian Empire, Thucydides wrote : ‘ We make 
no fine profession of having a right to our Empire because we overthrew 
the Barbarian single-handed, or bec-iuse we risked our existence for the 
sake of our dependents and of civilization. States, like men, cannot be 
blamed for providing for their proper safety. If we are now here in Sicilj’, 
it is in the interest of our own security .... It is Fe.ar that forces us 
to cling to our Empire in Greece, and it is Fear that drives us hither, with 
the help of our friends, to order matters in Sicily.’ And again when he 
referred to the tribute of the Athenian colonies : ‘ It may seem wicked- 
ness to have won it; but it is certainly folly to let it go.’ 

The history of Athens is full of lessons of the incompatibility of demo- 
cracy with empire, of the tyranny of a democratic State over its colonies, 
and the swift deterioration and fall of that empire. No upholder of freedom 
and empire today could stale his case so well and so eloquentlj’ as Thuev'- 
■dides did : * We are the leaders of civilization, the pioneers of the human 
race. Our society and intercourse is the highest blessing man can confer. 
To be within the circle of our influence is not dependence but a privilege. 
Not all the wealth of the East can repay the riches we bestow. So we can 
work on cheerfully, using the means and the money that flow into us, 
confident that, try as they will, we shall still be creditors. For through 
effort and suffering and on many a stricken field we have found the secret 
of human power, which is the secret of happiness. Men have guessed at 
it under many names ; but we alone have learnt to know it and to make 
it at home in our city. And the name we know it by its Freedom, for it 
has taught us that to serve is to be free. Do you wonder wli}' it is that 
alone among mankind we confer our benefits, not on conditions of self- 
interest, but in the fearless confidence of Freedom? ’ 

All this has a familiar ring in these days when freedom and democracy 
are so loudly prodaimed and yet limited to some only. There is truth in 
it and a denial of truth. Thucydides knew little of the rest of mankind 
and his vision was confined to tlie Mediterranean countries. Proud of the 
80 
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freedom of his famous city, praising this freedom as the secret of happiness 
and human power, yet lie did not realize that others also aspired to this 
freedom. Athens, lover of freedom, sacked and destroyed Melos and put 
to death all the groivm men there and sold the women and children as 
slaves. Even while Thucydides was ivriting of the empire and freedom 
of Athens, that empire had crumbled away and that freedom was no more. 

For it is not possible for long to combine freedom with domination and 
slavery j one overcomes the other and only a little time divides the pride 
and glory of empire from its fall. Today, much more than ever before, 
freedom is indivisible. The splendid eulogy of Pericles for his beloved 
city was followed soon after by that city’s fall and a Spartan garrison 
occupied the Acropolis. And yet his words move us still for their love 
of beauty and wisdom and freedom and courage, not merely in their 
application to the Athens of his day, but in the larger conte.vt of the 
world.' ‘We are lovers of beauty rvitliout extravagance, and lovers of 
wisdom without unnianliness. Wealth to us is not mere material for vain- 
glory but an opportunity for achievement; and poverty we think it no 
disgrace to acknowledge but a real degradation to make no effort to ^over- 
come .... Let us draw strength, not merely from twice-told arguments: 
— how fair and noble a thing it is to show courage in battle — but from 
the busy spectacle of our great city’s life as we have it before us day by 
day, falling in love with her as we see her, and remembering that all this 
greatness she owes to men with the fighter’s daring, the wise man’s 
understanding of his duty, and the good man’s self-discipline in its per- 
formance — to men who, if they failed in any ordeal, disdained to deprive 
the city of their services, but sacrificed their lives as the best offerings on 
her behalf. So they gave their bodies to the commonwealth and received, 
each for his own memory, praise that will never die, and with it the 
grandest of all sepulchres, not that in which their mortal bones are laid, 
but a home in the minds of men, where their glory remains fresh to stir 
to speech or action as the occasion comes by. For the whole earth is a 
sepulchre of famous men; and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native eartli, but lives on far away, without visible symbol, 
woven into the stuff of other men’s lives. For you now it remains to rival 
what they have done and, knowing the secret of happiness to be freedom 
and the secret of freedom a brave heart, not idly to stand aside from the 
enemy’s onset.’ * 


14:THE PROBLEM OF POPULATION 
FALLING BIRTH-RATES AND NATIONAL 

DECAY 

Five years of 'war have brought about enormous changes and displace- 
ments of population, on a vaster scale probably than at any previous epoch 


* The quotations from Thucydides have been taken from Alfred Zimmem’s 
‘ The Grech Commomocdlth ' 

30b 
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o£ liistovy. Apart from the scores of millions of >var casualties, more espe- 
cially in China, Kussia, Poland and Germany, masses of people have been 
uprooted from their homes and countries. There have been military re- 
quirements and labour demands and enforced evacuations, and swarms of 
refugees have fled before invading armies. Even before the war the refugee 
problem in Europe, due to Nazi policy, had grown to formidable propor- 
tions. But these pale into insignificance when compared to war develop- 
ments. Apart from the direct consequences of the war, the changes in 
Europe are largely due to a deliberate demographic policy pursued by the 
Nazis. They have apparently killed off millions of Jews and broken up 
the population integrity of many countries occupied bj’ them. In the Soviet 
Union many millions have moved east, forming new settlements on the 
other side of the Urals, which are likely to be permanent. In China it is 
estimated that fifty million people have been torn from their roots. 

Attempts will, no doubt, be made to repatriate and rehabilitate these 
people, or such as survive after the war, though the task is one of prodi- 
gious complexitj'. Many will come back to tlieir old homes, many may 
choose to remain in their new environment. On the other hand, it seems 
also likely that, as a result of political changes in Europe, there will be 
further displacement and exchange of populations. 

Of far deeper and more far-reaching significance are the changes, partly 
physiological and biological, that are rapidly changing the population of 
the world. The industrial revolution and the spread of modern technology 
resulted in a rapid grorvth of population in Europe, and more especially 
in north-western and central Europe- As this technology has spread east- 
wards to the Soviet Union, aided by a new economic structure and other 
factors, there has been an even more spectacular increase in population 
in these regions. This eastward sweep of technology, accompanied by 
education, sanitation and better public healtli, is continuing and will 
cover many of the countries of Asia. Some of these countries, like 
India, far from needing a bigger population, would be better off with 
fewer people. 

Meanwhile, in western Europe a reverse process has set in as regards 
popvdation and the problem of a falling birth-rate is growing in impor- 
tance. This tendency appears to be widespread and affects most countries 
in the world, with some notable exceptions like China, India, Java and 
the U.S.S.R. It is most marked in the industrially advanced countries. 
The population of France ceased to grow many years ago and is now slowly 
declining. In England a steady fall in the fertility rate has been noticeable 
since the eighties of the last century, and it is the lowest now in Europe, 
except for France. Hitler’s and Mussolini’s efforts to increase the birth- 
rate in Germany and Italy bore temporary results only. In northern, west- 
ern and central Europe the decline is more marked than in southern and 
eastern Europe (exclusive of the U.S.S.R.), but similar tendencies are 
observable in all these regions. Europe, apart from Russia, reaches its 
maximum impulation, according to present trends, about 1955 and then 
begins to decline. This has nothing to do with war losses which will 
aggravate this do'Wnward tendency. 
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The Sox’iet Union, on the other hand, goes on rapidly increasing 
ts population and is likely to reach a figure exceeding 250 millions by 1970. 
This does not include any additions due to territoiial changes as a result 
if the Mar. This growth of population taken together with technological 
ind other kinds of progress inevitably make it the dominant power m 
Europe and Asia. In Asia much depends on the industrial development of 
];hina and India. Their huge populations are a buiden and a weakness 
inless they are properlj* and productively organized. In Europe the great 
colonial pouers of the past appear to have definitel.v passed the stage of 
expansion and aggression. Their economic and political organization and 
the skill and ability of their people may still give them an important place 
in world affairs, but they will progressii’ely cease to count as major powers, 
unless they function as a group. ‘ It does not seem likely that any nation 
of north-western and central Europe will challenge the Avorld again. 
Germany, like her ivestern neighbours, has passed the period in which 
she could become a dominant world power, owing to the diffusion of techno- 
logical civilization to peoples that are growing more rapidly.’* 

Technological and industrial groivth have brought poAier to a number 
of Western peoples and countries. It is exceedingly unlikely that this source 
of power will remain the monopoly of a few nations. Hence the political 
and economic dominance of Europe over great parts of the world must 
inevitably decline rapidly and it will cease to be the ncrve-centie of the 
Eurasian continent and Africa. Because of this basic reason the old Euro- 
pean powers will think and act more in terms of peace and international 
co-operation and Avill avoid war in so far as they can. When aggression 
is almost certain to lead to disaster, it ceases to attract. But those world 
powers, that are still dominant, have not the same urge to co-operation 
Avith others, unless it is the moral urge, Avhich is very seldom associated 
AVith poAver. 

What is the cause of this Avidespread phenomenon of falling birth-rates? 
The increasing use of contraceptiA’es and the desire to have small regulated 
families may have produced some effect, but it is generall.v recognized that 
this has not made any great difference. In Ireland, avIucIi is a Catholic 
country and Avliere contraceptives are presumably little used, a fall in the 
birth-rate started earlier than in other countries. Probably the increasing 
postponement of marriages in the West is one of the causes. Economic 
factors may have had some influence but even that is hardly an important 
consideration. Itjs AvellknoAvn that as a rule fertility is h5gher_among the 
poor than among the rich, as it is also higher in rural areas than in urban. 
A smaller group can maintain higlier standards, and the groAvth of indi- 
vidualism lessens the importance of the group and the race. Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane tells us that it is a general rule that in a great many 
civilized societies those types Avliich ore regarded in the particular society 
in question as admirable are less fertile than the general run of the 

* Prank IF. Notestein in an article on ' Population and Poorer in Potl-itar 
Europe ’ in the American ‘ Foreign Affair’s ’ for April J9U- The l.L.O. hare 
issued a study on ‘ The Displacement of Population in Europe ’ by E. M. 
Kulisehcr (19iS). 
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population. Thus those societies would appear to be biologically unstable. 
Large families_are joften_ associated with Jnferwr„intelUgence. Economic 
^iccess is also supposed to be t5^ oj^bsite of biological success. 

TTittle seems to^be known about the basic causes behind the falling 
birth-rate, though many subsidiary ones are suggested. It is probable, 
however, that certain physiological and biological reasons lie at the back 
of it — the kind of life industrialized communities lead and the environ- 
ment in ivhich they live. A deficient diet, alcoholism, neurotic conditions 
or poor health generally, mental or physical, affect reproduction. And yet 
disease-ridden and insufficiently fed communities, as in India, still repro- 
duce themselves at a prodigious rate. Perhaps the strain and stress of 
modern life, the ceaseless competition and worry, lessen fertility. Pro- 
bably the divorce from the life-giving soil is an important factor. Even ^in 
America the fertility of farm labourers is„considerablj' more than double . 
that of~the--professi ona rclasfes . ’ ^ 

It li^ld seem that the Eind of modern civilization that developed first in 
the West and spread elseuhere, and especially the metropolitan life that 
has been its chief feature, produce an unstable society which gradually 
loses its vitality. Life advances in many fields and yet it loses its grip ; 
it becomes more artificial and slowly ebbs away. More and more stimulants 
are needed — drugs to enable us to sleep or to perform our other natural 
functions, foods and drinks that tickle the palate and produce a momen- 
tary exhilaiation at the cost of weakening the system, and special devices 
to give us a temporary sensation of pleasure and excitement — and after the 
stimulation comes the reaction and a sense of emptiness. With all its 
splendid manifestations and real achievements, we have created a civiliza- 
tion which has something counterfeit about it. We eat ersatz foods pro- 
duced with the help of ersatz fertilizers; we indulge in ersatz emotions, 
and our human relations seldom go below the superficial plane. The 
advertiser is one of the symbols of our age with his continuous and raucous 
attempts to delude us and dull our powers of perception and induce us to 
buy unnecessary and even harmful products. I am not blaming others for 
this state of affairs. We are all pr od^ ucts o f this age with the characteristics 
of_our_gengraj:ion,„equally'^titled to credit or blame. Certainly I am as 
much a part of this civilization, that I both appreciate and criticize, as 
any one else, and my habits and -ways of thought are conditioned by it. 

What is wrong with modern civilization which produces at the roots 
these signs of sterility and racial decadence? But this is nothing new, it 
has happened before and history is full of examples of it. Imperial Rome 
in its decline was far worse. Is there a cycle governing this inner decay 
and can we seek out the causes and eliminate them? Modern industrialism 
and the capitalist structure of society cannot be the sole causes, for decad- 
ence has often occurred without them. It is probable, however, that in thew 
present forms they do create an environment, a physical and mental 
climate, which is favourable for the functioning of those causes. If the 
basic cause is something spiritual, something affecting the mind and spirit 
of man, it is difficult to grasp though we may try to understand it or 
intuitively feel it. But one fact seems to stand out : that a divorce from 
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tile soil, fjom the good earth, is bad for the individual and the race. The 
earth and the sun are the sources of life and if we keep awaj'' from them 
for long, life begins to ebb away. Modern industrialized communities have 
lost touch with the soil and do not experience that joy which nature gives 
and the rich glow of health which comes from contact with mother earth. 
They talk of nature’s beauty and go to seek it in occasional week-ends, 
littering the countrj'side with the products of their own artificjol lives, 
but they cannot commune with nature or feel part of it. It is something 
to look at and admire, because they are told to do so, and then return 
with a sigh of relief to their normal haunts; just as they might try to 
admire some classic poet or writer and then, wearied by the attempt, 
return to their favourite novel or detective story, where no effort of mind 
is necessary. They are not children of nature, like the old Greeks or Indians, 
but strangers paying an embarrassing call on a scarce-known distant rela- 
tive. And so they do not experience that joy in nature’s lich life and 
infinite variety and that feeling of being intensely alive which came so 
naturally to our forefathers. Is it surprising then that nature treats them 
as unwanted step-children? 

We cannot go back to that old pantheistic outlook and yet perhaps ne 
may still sense the mystery of nature, listen to its song of life and beauty, 
and draw vitality from her. That song is not sung in the chosen spots only, 
and ^^e can hear it, if we have the ears for it, almost everywhere. But there 
are some places where it charms even those who are unprepared for it and 
comes like tlie deep notes of a distant. and powerful organ. Among these 
favoured spots is Kashmir where loveliness dwells and an enchantment 
steals over the senses. Writing about Kashmir, M. Foucher, the French 
savant, says : “ May I go further and say what I believe to be tlie true 
reason for this special charm 6f Kasmir, the charm which everybody seeks, 
even those who do not try to analyse it? It cannot be only because of its 
magnificent woods, the pure limpidity of its lakes, tlie splendour of its 
snowy mountain tops, or the happy murmur of its myriad brooks sound- 
ing in the cool soft air. Nor can it be only the grace or majesty of its 
ancient buildings, though the ruins of Martand rise at the proAv of their 
Karewa as proudly as a Greek temple on a promontory, and the little shrine 
of Payar, carved out of ten stones, has the perfect proportions of the 
choragic monuments of Lysicrates. One cannot even say that it comes of 
the combination of art and landscape, for fine buildings in a romantic 
setting are to be found in many other countries. But uhat is found in 
Kas'mTr alone is tlie grouping of these two kinds of beauty in the midst 
of a nature still animated with a mysterious life, which knows limv to 
whisper close to our ear and make the pagan depths of us quiver, which 
leads us back, consciously or unconsciousl 3 ’, to those past days lamented 
by the poet, when the world was young, when 

‘ le ciel sur la terre 

Marchait el respirait dans un people de dieux.’ 

But m}' purpose is not to praise Kashmir, though my partiality for it 

* * L’art grcco-houcldhique du Gandhara.' 
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_jOccaaonally-4eads..rQe,.astray, nor to .advanre.mi-ai-guinent.jn, favour of 
pantheis m, thoug hXanupagan. enoug h to b elieve that a touc h o f paganism 
is goodTor the m md and body .-I do think that life cut off completely from 
fhB's'oil'lvill untimely wither away. Of course there is seldom such a com- 
plete cutting off and the processes of nature take their time. But it is a 
weakness of modern civilization tliat it is progressively going further aivay 
from the life-giving elements. The competitive and a acquisitive character- 
istics of modern capitalist society, the enthronement of ivealth above every- 
thing else, and the continuous strain and lack of security for many, add to 
the ill-health of the mind and produce neurotic states. A saner and more 
balanced economic structure would lead to on improvement of these condi- 
tions. Even so it will be necessary to liave greatei- and more Ih’ing con- 
tacts with the land and nature. This does not mean a return to the land 
in the old and limited sense of the word, or to a going back to primitive 
ways of life. That remedy might welt .be worse than the disease. It should 
be possible to organize modern industry in such a way as to keep men and 
women, as far as possible, in touch with the land, and to raise the cul- 
tural level of rural areas. The village and the city should approach each 
other in regard to life’s amenities, so that in both there should be full 
opportunities for bodily and mental development and a full all-rounded 
life. 

That this can be done I have little doubt, provided only that people want 
to do it. At present there is no sucli widespread desire and our energies 
are diverted (apart from killing each other) in producing ersatz products 
and ersatz amusements. I have no basic objection to most of these, and ' 
some I think arc definitely desirable, but they absorb the time that might 
often be better employed and give a wrong perspective to life. Artificial 
fertilizers are in great demand today and I suppose they do good in their 
own way. But it does seem odd to me that in their enthusiasm for the arti- 
ficial product, people should forget natural manure and even waste it and 
throw it away. Only China, as a nation, has hod the good sense to make 
full use of the natural stuff. Some experts say that artificial fertilizers, 
though producing quick results, weaken the soil by depriving it of some 
essential ingredients, and thus the land grows progressively more sterile. 
With the earth, as with our individual lives, there is far too much of burn- 
ing the candle at both ends. We take her riches from her at a prodigious 
pace and give little or nothing back. 

We are proud of our increasing ability to produce almost anything in 
the chemical laboratory. From the age of steam, we proceeded to that of 
electricity and now we are in an age of biotechnics and electronics. The 
age of social science looms ahead, which we hope will solve many of the 
intimate problems that trouble us so much. We are also told that we are 
■on the threshold of the Magnesium-Aluminium Age and as both these 
metals are extremely abundant and universally distributed, there can be 
no lack for any one. The new chemistrv is building a new life for mankind. 
We seem to be on the verge of increasing enormously the power resources 
of humanity and all manner of epoch-making discoveries hover over the 
near future. 
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All this is very comforting and yet a doubt creeps into my mind. It i s 
noHack of power that we suffer from but a misuse of the pow'ei^we possess 
or not a proper application of it. Science gives power but remains imper- 
sonal, purposeless, and almost unconcerned with our application of the 
knowledge it puts at our disposal. It may continue its triumphs and^j'et,. 
if it ignores nature too much, nature may play a subtle revenge upon it. 
While life seems to grow' in outw'ard stature, it may ebb away inside for 
lack of something yet undiscovered bv science. 


15 : THE MODERN APPROACH TO AN 
OLD PROBLEM 

Thc modern mind, that is to say, the better type of the modern mind,. 

IS practical and pragmatic, etiucal and social, altruistic and humanitarian. 

It is governed by a practical idealism for social betterment. The ideals 
which move it represent the spirit of the age, the Zeitgeist, the Yuga- 
dhamia. It has discarded to a large extent the philosophic approach of , 
the ancients, their search for ultimate reality, as well as the devotionalism • 
and mysticism of the medieval period. Humanity is its god and social ^ 
service its religion. This conception may be incomplete os the mind of- 
every age has been limited by its environment, and ei’ery age has considered ' 
some partial truth as the ke.r to all truth. Every generation and every 
people suffer from tlie illusion that their way of looking at things is 
the only right way, or is, at any rate, the nearest approach to it. Every 
culture has certain values attached to it, limited and conditioned by that 
culture. The people governed by that culture take these values for granted 
and attribute a permanent validity to them. So the values of our present- 
day culture may not be permanent and final ; nevertheless they have an 
essential importance for us for they represent the thought and spirit of the 
age we live in. A few seers and geniuses, looking into the future, may have 
a completer vision of humanity and the universe; they are of the vital 
stuff out of which all real advance comes. The vast majority of people 
do not even catch up to the present-day values, though they may talk 
about them in the jargon of the day, and they live imprisoned in the 
past. 

We have therefore to function in line witli the highest ideals of the 
age we live in, though we may add to them or seek to mould them in 
.accordance with our national genius. Tliose ideals may be classed under 
two heads : humanism and the scientific spirit. Between these two there 
has been an apparent conflict but the great upheaval of thought today, 
with its questioning of all values, is removing the old boundaries between 
these two approaches, as well as between the external world of science 
and the internal world of introspection. There is a growing synthesis 
between humanism and the scientific spirit, resulting in a kind of scientific 
humanism. Science-also, while holding on to fact, is on the verge of other 
domains, or at any rate, has ceased to deny them contemptuously. Our 
five senses and what they can perceive, obviously, do not exhaust the 
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universe. During the past twenty-five years there has been a profound 
cliange in the scientist’s picture of the physical world. Science used to 
look at nature as something almost apart from man. But now, Sir James 
Jeans tells us that the essence of science is that ‘ man no longer sees 
nature as something distinct from himself.’ And then the old question 
arises which troubled the thinkers of the Upaiihhads : How can the knower 
be known? How can the eyes that can see external objects see themselves? 
And if the external is part and parcel of the internal, what we perceive 
or conceive is but a projection of our minds, and the universe and nature 
and the soul and mind and body, the transcendent and the immanent 
are all essentially one, how then are we, within the limited framework 
of our minds, to understand this mighty scheme of things objectively? 
Science has begun to touch these problems and though they may elude 
it, still the earnest scientist of today is the prototype of the philosopher 
and the man of religion of earlier ages. ‘ In tliis materiali stic age of 
ours,’ sa ys Professor Albert E inst ein, ‘ t h e seriou s scientific workers are 
the only_profoun^y_ religious_peop^.’*' ” ~ 

In all this there appears to be a firm belief in science and yet an 
apprehension that purely factual and purposeless science is not enough. 
Was science, in providing so much of life’s furniture, ignoring life’s 
significance? There is an attempt to find a harmony between the world 
of fact and the world of spirit, for it was becoming increasingly obvious 
that the over-emphasis on the former was crushing the spirit of man. 
The question that troubled the philosophers of old has come up again in 
a different form and context : How to reconcile the phenomenal life of the 
world with the inner spiritual life of the individual? The physicians have 
discovered that it is not enough to treat the body of the individual or' of 
society as a whole. In recent years, medical men, familiar with the finding 
of modern psycho-pathologj', have abandoned the antithesis between 
‘ organic ’ and ‘ functional ’ diseases, and lay greater stress on the psycho- 
logical factor. ‘ This is the greatest error in the treatment of sickness,* 
wrote Plato, ‘ that there ore physicians for the body and physicians for the 
soul, and yet the two are one and indivisible.’ 

Einstein , most eminent among scientists, tells us that ‘ the. fate of the 
human race was more~thaiirever“depeh3eiiit'on its moral strength today. 
The way to a jojTul and happy state is through renunciation and self- 
limitation everywhere.’ He takes us back suddenly from this proud age 
of science to the old philosophers, from the lust for power and the profit 
motive to the spirit of renunciation with which India has been so familiar. 
Probably most other scientists of today will not agree with him in this 
or when he says : ‘ I am absolutely convinced that no wealth in the world 
^^can help humanity forward, even in the hands of the most devoted workers 
in the cause. The example of great and pure characters is the only thing 
Ithat can produce fine ideas or noble deeds Jtloney^only appeals to selfishness 
an d always tempts its own ers .irresistibly to abuse it . ’ 

! ____ 

*■ Fi/fi; years ago, Vheliananda regarded modem science as a manifestation 
of the real religions spirit, for it sought to understand truth by sincere effort. 
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In facing this question, that is as old as civilization itself, modern science 
has many advantages denied to the old philosophers. It possesses stores 
of accumulated knowledge and a method which has abundantly justified 
itself. It has mapped and charted many regions which were unknown to 
the ancients. As it has enlarged man’s understanding and control over 
many things, they have ceased to he mj-steries to he exploited hy the 
priests of religion. But it has some disadvantages also. The very abundance 
of its accumulated knowledge has made it difficult for man to take a 
s.vnthetic view of the whole, and he loses himself in some part of it, 
analyzes it, studies it, partly understands it, and fails to see its connection 
with the whole. The vast forces science has released overwhelm him and 
carr}’ him forward relentlessly, and often an unwilling victim, to unknown 
shores. The pace of modern life, the succession of crisis after crisis, comes 
in the way of a dispassionate search for truth. Wisdom itself is hustled 
and pushed about and cannot easily discover that calm and detached 
outlook wliich is so necessary for true understanding. ‘ For still are the 
ways of wisdom and her temper trenibleth not.’ 

Perhaps we are living in one of the great ages of mankind and have 
to pay the price for that privilege. For the great ages have been full of 
conflict and instability, of an attempt to change over from the old to 
something new. There is no permanent stability and security and 
cliangelessness for then life itself would cease. most we can seek 

a relative sstahility and a moving equilibrium. Life is a continuous struggle 
of man against man, of man against his surroundings, a struggle on the 
physical, intellectual and moral plane out of which new things take shape 
and fresh ideas are horn. Destruction and construction go side by side, 
and both aspects of man and nature are ever evident. Life is a principle 
of growth, not of standing still, a continuous becoming which does not 
permit of static conditions. 

Todaj' in the world of politics and economics there is a search for power 
and yet when power is attained much else of value has gone. Political 
trickery and intrigue take the place of idealism, and cowardice and 
selfishness tlie place of disinterested courage. Form prevails o\er substance, 
and power, so eagerly sought after, somehow fails to achieve what it aimed 
at. Fo^power has its limitations, and force recoils on itself. Neither can 
control the spirit, tliough they may harden and coarsen Yon_can 
rob on army of its general,’ says Confucius, * but not the least of men of 
his will.* 

John Stuart Mill wrote in his Autobiography; ‘ I am now convinced 
that no great improvements in the lot of mankind are possible, until n 
great change takes place in the fundamental constitution of their modes 
of thought.’ And yet tliat fundamental change in the modes of thought 
itself conies from a changing environment and the pain and suffering that 
accompany life’s unceasing struggles. And so though we may try to change 
those modes of thought directly, it is even more necessary to change the 
environment in whicli they grew .and found sustenance. Each depends on 
the other and influences it. There is an endless variety of men’s minds 
and each sees the trutli in its own way and is often unable to appreciate 
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tlie other’s view-point. Out of that comes conflict. Out of that interaction 
also a fuller and more integrated truth emerges. For we have to realize 
that truth is many-sided and is not tlm monopoly of any group or nation. 
So alsythe " way 'of"doing'things/Therc may be different ways" for different 
people in differmt situations. India and China, os well as other nations, 
evolved fheir own ways of life and gave them an enduring foundation. 
Tliey imagined, and many among them vainly imagine still, that their 
way was tlie only way. Today Europe and America have evolved their own 
way of life, which is dominant in the world, and wdiich, their people 
imagine, is the only way. But probably none of these ways is the one 
and only desirable way and eacli may learn something from the other. 
Certainly India and China must learn a great deal, for they had become 
static and the West not only represents the spirit of the age but is dynamic 
and changing and has tlie capacitj’ for growth in it, even though this 
functions through self-destruction and periodical human sacrifice. 

In India, and perhaps in other countries also, there are alternating 
tendencies for self-glorification and self-pity. Both are undesirable and 
ignoble. It is not through sentimentality and emotional approaches that 
w’C can understand life but by a frank and courageous facing of realities. 
We cannot lose ourselves in aimless and romantic quests unconnected with 
life’s problems, for destiny marciies on and does not wait for our leisure. 
Nor can we concern ourselves with externals only, forgetting the signi- 
ficance of the inner life of man. There has to be a balance, an attempt 
at harmony between them. ‘ The greatest good,’ wrote Spinoza in the 
seventeenth century, ‘ is the knowledge of the union which tlie mind lias 
with the irliole of nature .... The more tlie mind knows the better 
it understands its forces and the order of nature ; the more it understands 
its forces or strength, the better it will be able to direct itself and la}^ 
down rules for itself; and the more it understands the order of nature, 
the more easily it will be able to liberate itself from useless things ; this 
is the whole method.’ 

In our individual lives also we have to discover a balance between the 
body and the spirit, and between man os part of nature and man as 
part of society. ‘ For our.perfection,’ says Tagore, ‘ we hove to be^vitally 
savage and mentally civilized ; we should hove the gift to be natural with 
_iiatiire and human with human society.’ Perfection is beyond us for it 
means the end, and we are always journeying, trying to approach 
something that is ever receding. And in each one of ns are many different 
human beings with their inconsistencies and contradictions, each pulling 
in a different direction. There is the love of life and the disgust with 
life, the acceptance of all that life involves and the rejection of much 
of it. It is difficult to harmonize these contrary tendencies, and 
sometimes one of them is dominant and sometimes another. ‘ Oftentimes,’ 
says Lao-tze: 

‘ Oftentimes, one strips oneself of passion 
. In order to see the Secret of Life; 

Oftentimes, one regards life with passion, 

In order to see its manifold results.’ 
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For all our powers o£ reason and understanding and all our accumulated 
knowledge and e-«perience, we know' little enough about life’s secrets, 
and can onlj' guess at its mysterious processes. But w'e can always admire 
its beauty and, through art, e.^ercise the god-hfe function of creation. 
Though W'e may be w'eak and erring mortals, living a brief and uncertain 
span of life, yet there is something of the stuff of the immortal gods 
in us. ‘ We must not,’ therefore, says Aristotle, ‘ obey those who urge 
us, because we are human and mortal, to think human and mortal thoughts ; 
in so far as we may we should practise immortality, and omit no effort to 
live in accordance with the best that is in us.’ 


16 : EPILOGUE 

NearLW five months have gone by since I took to this writing and I ha\e 
covered a thousand hand-written pages with this jumble of ideas in my 
mind. For five months I have travelled m the past and peeped into the 
future and sometimes tried to balance myself on that ‘ point of intersection 
of the timeless wth time.’ These months have been full of happenings in 
the world and tlie war has advanced rapidly towards a triumphant 
conclusion, so for as military victories go. In my own country also much 
has happened of which I could only be a distant spectator, and waves of 
unhappiness have sometimes temporarily swept oser me and passed on. 
Because of tliis business of flunking and trying to give some expression 
to my thoughts, I have drawn myself away from the piercing edge of 
the present and moved along the wider expanses of the past and the 
future. 

But there must be an end to this wandering. If there was no other 
sufficient reason for this, there is a very practical consideration which 
cannot be ignored, I have almost exhausted the supply of paper that I 
had managed to secure after considerable difficulty and it is not easy to 
get more of it. 

The discovery of India — what have I discovered? It was presumptuous 
of me to imagine that I could unveil her and find out what she is today 
and what she was in the long past. Today she is four hundred million 
separate individual men and women, each differing from the other, eacli 
living in a private universe of thought and feeling. If this is so in the 
present, how much more difficult is it to grasp that multitudinous past 
of innumerable successions of human beings. Yet something lias bound 
them together and binds them still. India is a geographical and economic 
entity, a cultural unity amidst diversity, a bundle of contradictions held 
together by strong but invisible threads. Overw’helmed again and again, 
her siiirit was never conquered, and today when she appears to be the 
plaything of a proud conqueror, she remains unsubdued and unconquered. 
About her there is the elusive quality of a legend of long ago; some 
enchantment seems to have held her mind. She is a myth and an idea, 
a dream and a vision, and yet very real and present and pervasive. There 
are terrifying glimpses of dark corridors which seem to lead back to 
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primeval night, but also there is the fullness and u-armth of the day about 
her. Shameful and repellant she is occasionally, perverse and obstinate, 
sometimes even a little hysteric, tliis lady with a past. But she is very 
lovable and none of her cliildren can forget her wherever they go or 
whatever strange fate befalls them. For she is part of them in her greatness 
as Avell as her failings, and they are mirrored in those deep eyes of hers 
that have seen so much of life's passion and joy and folly and looked 
do^^•n into TOsdom’s well. Eacli one of them is drawn to her, though perhaps 
eacli has a different reason for that attraction or can point to no reason 
at all, and each sees some different aspect of her many-sided personality. 
From age to age she has produced great men and women, carrying on 
the old tradition and yet ever adapting it to changing times. Rabindranath 
Tagore, in line with that great succession, was full of the temper and 
urges of the modern age and yet was rooted in India’s past, and in his 
own self built up a sjmthesis of the old and the new. ‘ I love India,’ 
he said, * not because I cultivate the idolatry of geography, not because 
I have had the cliance to be born in her soil, but because she has saved 
through tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the 
illuminated consciousness of her great ones.’ So many will say, and yet 
others will explain their love for her in some different way. 

The old enchantment seems to be breaking today and she is looking 
around and waking up to the present. But however she changes, ns change 
she must, that old witchery will continue and hold the hearts of her 
people. Though her attire may cliange, she will continue as of old, and 
her store of wisdom will help her to hold on to what is true and beautiful 
and good in this harsh, vindictive and grasping world. 

The world of today has acliieved much, but for all its declared love for 
humanity, it has based itself far more on hatred and violence than on the 
virtues that make man human. War is the negation of truth and humanitj’. 
War may be unavoidable sometimes but its progeny are terrible to 
contemplate. Not mere killing, for man must die, but tbe deliberate and 
persistent propagation of hatred and falsehood, which gradually become 
the normal habits of the people. It is dangerous and harmful to be guided 
in our life’s course by hatreds and aversions, for they are wasteful of 
energy and limit and twist the mind and prevent it from perceiving the 
truth. Unhappily there is hatred today in India and strong aversions, for 
tbe past pursues us and the present does not differ from it. It is not easy 
to forget repeated affronts to the dignity of a proud race. Yet, fortunately, 
Indians do not nourish hatred for long; they recover easily a more 
benevolent mood. 

India will find herself again when freedom opens out new horizons and 
tlm future will then fascinate her far more than the immediate past of 
frustration and humiliation. She will go forward with confidence, rooted 
in herself and yet eager to learn from others and co-operate with them. 
Today she swings between a blind adherence to her old customs and a 
slavish imitation of foreign ways. In neither of these can she find relief 
or life or gro^vth. It is obvious that she has to come out of her shell and 
take full part in the life and activities of the modern age. It should be 
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equolly ob’iious that there can be no real culture or spiritual giowth 
based on imitation. Such imitation can only be confined to a small number 
who cut themselves off from the masses and the springs of national life. 
True culture derives its inspiration from every corner of the ivorld but 
it is honie-gronn and has to be based on the nide mass of the people. 
Art and literature remain lifeless if they are continually thinking of foreign 
models. The day of a narrow culture confined to a small fastidious group 
is past. We ha^e to think in terms of the people generally and their culture 
must be a continuation and de\elopment of past trends, and must also 
icpresent their new urges and creative tendencies. 

Emerson, over a hundred years ago, warned his countrymen in America 
not to imitate or depend too much culturally on Europe. A new people 
as they were, he wanted them not to look too much on their European 
past but to draw’ inspiration from the abounding life of their new country. 

‘ Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning of other 
lands, draws to a close. The millions that around us are rushing into life 
cannot always be fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests. Events, 
actions arise, that must be sung, that will sing themselves .... there 
are creative manners, there are creative actions and creative words .... 
that is, indicative of no custom or authority, but springing spontaneous 
from the mind’s own sense of good and fair.’ And again in this essay on 
Self-Reliance : ‘ It is for want of self-culture that the superstition of 
Travelling, whose idols ore Italy, England, Egypt, retains its fascination 
for all educated Americans. They who made England, Italy, or Greece 
venerable in the imagination did so by sticking fast where they were, 
like an avis of the earth. In manh* hours we feel that duty is our place. 
The soul is no traveller; the wise man stays at home, and when his 
necessities, his duties, on any occasion call him from his house, or into 
foreign fields, he is at home still, and shall make men sensible by the 
expression of his countenance that he goes the missionary of wisdom and 
lirtue, and visits cities and men like a sovereign and not like an interloper 
or a valet.’ 

' I have no churlish objection,’ continues Emerson, ‘ to the circum- 
navigation of the globe, for the purposes of art, of study, and bene- 
volence, so that man is first domesticated, or does not go abroad with 
the hope of finding something greater than he knows. He who travels 
to be amused, or to get somewhat which he does not carry, travels away 
from himself, and grows old even in youtli among old things. In Thebes, 
in Palmyra, his will and mind have become old and dilapidated as they. 
He carries ruins to ruins. 

‘ But the rage for travelling is a sj’mptom of a deeper unsoundness 
affecting the whole intellectual action .... We imitate .... Our 
houses are built with foreign taste ; our shelves are garnished w ith foreign 
ornaments; our opinions, our tastes, our faculties, lean on and follow’ 
the past and the distant, The Soul created the arts wherever thej’ have 
flourished. It was in his owti mind that the artist sought his model. It 
was an application of his own thought to the thing to be done and the 
conditions to be observed .... Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your 
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o\m gift you can present every moment wth the cumulative force of a 
v\hote life’s cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another you have 
only an extemporaneous half possession.’ 

We in India do not have to go abroad in search of the Past and the 
Distant. We ha\e them here in abundance. If ^^e go to foreign countries 
it is in search of the Present. That search is necessarj* for isolation from 
it means backwardness and decay. The world of Emerson’s time has 
changed and old barriers are breaking down; life becomes more inter- 
national. We have to play our part in this coming internationalism and, 
for this purpose, to travel, meet others, learn from them and understand 
them. But a real internationalism is not something in the air without roots 
or anchorage. It has to grow out of national cultures, can only flourish 
today on a basis of freedom and equality and true internationalism. Never- 
theless Emerson’s warning holds todaj' as it did in the past, and our 
search can only be fruitful in the conditions mentioned by him. Not to 
go anywhere as interlopers but only if we are welcomed as equals and as 
comrades in a common quest. There are countries, notably in the British 
dominions, which trv’ to humiliate our countrymen. They are not for us. 
We may, for the present, have to suffer the enforced subjection to an 
alien yoke and to carry the grievous burdens that this involves, but the 
day of our liberation cannot be distant. We are citizens of no mean country 
and we are proud of the land of our birth, of our people, our culture and 
traditions. That pride should not be for a romanticized past to which we 
■want to cling on to; nor should it encourage exclusiveness or a want of 
appreciation of other ways than ours. It must never allow us to forget our 
many weaknesses and failings or blunt our longing to be rid of them. 
We have a long way to go and much leeway to make up before we can 
take our proper station with others in the van of human civilization and 
progress. And w'e have to hurry, for the time at our disposal is limited 
and the pace of the world grows ever swifter. It was India’s way in the 
past to welcome and absorb other cultures. That is much more necessarj* 
today for we marcli to the One World of tomorrow where national cultures 
w’ill be intermingled with the international culture of the human race. 
We shall therefore seek wisdom and knowledge and friendship and com- 
radeship wherever we can find them, and co-operate with others in com- 
mon tasks, but we are no suppliants for others’ favours and patronage. 
Thus we shall remain true Indians and Asians, and become at the same 
time good internationalists and world citizens. 

5Iy generation has been a troubled one in India and the world. Wc may 
carry on for a little while longer, but our day will be over and we shall 
giv e place to others, and they will live their lives and carry their burdens 
to the next stage of the journey. How have we played our part in this 
brief interlude that draws to a close? I do not know. Others of a later 
age will judge. By what standards do we measure success or failure? That 
too I do not know. We can make no complaint that life has treated us 
harshlv* for ours has been a willing choice, and perhaps life has not been 
so bad to us after all. For only those can sense life who stand often on 
the verge of it, only those whose lives are not governed by the fear of 
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death. In spite of all the mistakes that we might ha\e made, we have 
saved ourselves from triviaht)- and an inner shame and cowardice. That, 
for our individual selves, has been some achievement. “ Man’s dearest 
possession is life, and since it is given to him to live but once, he must 
so live as not to be seared with the shame of a cowardly and trivial past, 
so liv e as not to be tortured for years without purpose, so live that dying 
lie can say : ‘ All my life and my strength were given to the first cause 
in the world — ^the liberation of mankind. (Lenin).’ ” 



POSTSCRIPT 


AUahahad : December twentyninth : Nineteen Fortijfive 


D uring march and april the members of the Congress 

were dispersed and sent to- their respective provinces. The camp 
Working Committee, interned in Ahmadnagar Fort Prison camp, 
jail was M’ound up and presumably reverted to the military authorities. 
Three of us — Govind Ballabh Pant, Narendra Deva and I — left Ahmad- 
nagar Fort on March 28th and were brought to Naini Central Prison 
where we met a number of our old colleagues, among whom was Rail 
Ahmad Kidwai. For the first time since our arrest in August 19'12 we 
had an opportunity of having first-hand accounts of some of the occurrences 
of 1942, for many of those in Naini Prison had been arrested some time 
after us. From Naini we three were taken to Izatnagar Central Prison 
near Bareilly. Govind Ballabh Pant was released on account of ill-health. 
Narendra Deva and I lived together in a barrack in this prison for over 
tno months. Early in June we were transferred to the mountain prison 
of Almora, which I had known so intimately ten years earlier. On June 
loth we were both discharged, 1,041 days after our arrest in August 
1942. Thus ended my ninth and longest term of imprisonment. ■ 

Since then six months and a half have passed. I came from the long 
seclusion of prison to crowds, intense activity and continuous travelling. 
I spent only a night at home and then hurried to Bombay for a meeting 
■of the Congress Working Committee. And then to the Simla Conference 
convened by the Viceroy. I found it a little difficult to adjust myself to 
•the new and dianging environment and could not easily fit in. Though 
everything was familiar and it was good to meet old friends and colleagues, 
I felt somewhat as a stranger and an outsider, and my mind wandered 
to mountains and snow-covered peaks. As soon as the Simla business M’as 
•over I hurried to Kashmir. I did not stay in the Vjilley but almost imme- 
diately started on a trek to the higher regions and posses. For a month 
I was in Kashmir and then I came back to the crowds and the excitements 
and boredoms of every-da}' life. 

Gradually some picture of the past three years formed itself in my 
mind. I found, as others did, that what hod token place was far more than 
we had imagined. These three j'ears had been a time of heavy travail for 
■our people and each person we met bore the mark of it on his face, 
ilndia had changed and under the seeming quiet of the surface there was 
doubt and questioning, frustration and anger and a suppressed passion. 
With our release and the turn events took, a cliange came over the scene. 
The smooth surface was ruffled and cracks appeared. Waves of excitement 
31 
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passed across the country; after three years of suppression, the people 
broke through that shell. I had not previously seen such crowds, such 
frenzied excitement, such a passionate desire on the part of masses of 
people to free themselves. Young men and women, hoys and girls were 
afire nith the urge to do something, though what they should do was not 
clear to them. 

The nar ended and the atom bomb became the symbol of the new age. 
The use of this bomb and the tortuous nays of power politics biought 
further disillusion. The old imperialisms still functioned and events in 
Indonesia and Indo-Cliina added to the horror of the scene. The use of 
Indian troops in both these countries against people struggling to be free 
brought shame to us at our helplessness and an abiding anger and bitter- 
ness. The temper of the country continued to rise. 

The story of the Indian National Army, formed in Burma and Malaya, 
during war years, spread suddenlj throughout the country and evoked an 
astonishing enthusiasm. The trial by court martial of some of its officers 
roused the country as notiiing else had done, and they became the sj'mbols 
of India fighting for her freedom. They became also the symbols of unity 
among the various religious groups in India, for Hindu and Moslem and 
Sikh and Christian were all represented m that nrni.r. Tliey had solved 
the communal problem amongst themsehes, and so nhy should we not 
do so? 

We are on the e\e of general elections m India and these elections absorb 
attention. But the elections uill be over soon — and then? The coming year 
is likely to be one of storm and trouble, of conflict and turmoil. There is 
going to be no peace in India or elseu here except on the basis of freedom. 
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